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EYE—Exarrasuatovs Oppruacmia, 


* T%. y. Local Treatment.—When the external 
inflammation is considerable, or approaches 
the characters of common ophthalmia, and is 
attended by symptomatic disturbance of the 
system, local Weedings, and the rest of the anti- 
phlogistic regimen, should be prescribed, par- 
ticularly at an early s of the complaint. 
The intolerance of light is no indication of the 
propriety of local depletion; for it is generally 
aggravated by the practice, and relieved by 
tonics and a light and nutritious diet. Mr. Mac- 
KENZzIg advises, particularly in chronic cases, 
and in the seat of the vascular fasciculi, scari- 
Sications of the eyes and lids. Fomentations 
with warm water, or a warm decoction of pop- 
pies and chamomile flowers, are of service. 
Applications as warm as they can be borne are 
more beneficial than those that are cold, which 
are not suited to scrofulous persons. The 
steam of warm water, to which camphor and 
opium have been added, is also useful; or a 
few drops of an opiate may be allowed to run 
between the lids. After the painfully acute 
symptoms have been removed, and the bowels 
freely evacuated, a solution of from two to six 
pcb of lunar caustic in an ounce of water, 
ropped between the lids, is very serviceable 
in diminishing the irritability of the organ, and 
in healing slight ulcers. A stronger solution 
may be applied by a pencil to the ulcerated 
t, and the red precipitate ointment to the 
ids at night. In laa children, blisters behind 
the ears or on the nucha are serviceable; but 
they ought to be removed after five or six 
hours. If thickening and opacity of the cornea 
be going on, the free administration of calomel 
or hydrarg. cum creta, either alone or with 
Jaues’s or Dover's powder, is advised by Mr. 
Lawrence, until the mouth is affected. When 
incrustations form in the vicinity of the organ, 
tepid ablution, and the mild ointments, at first 
alone, and afterward with the oxyde of zinc, 
when the state of the complaint and of the 
system, or the previous treatment, will admit 
of drying them up, should be employed. In 
cases attended by ulceration of the cornea, it 
will often be necessary to touch the part, every 
second or third day, with lunar caustic, as di- 
rected by Scarra. The application of bella- 
donna to the eye or its vicinity, to cause dila- 
tation of the pupil, will occasionally be service- 
able in preventing either adhesion or prolapse 
of the iris. Relapses should be guarded against 
by a careful examination of the eye from time 
to time, by attention to the digestive organs, 
and by an invigorating regimen. 

78. F. Exanruematovus Oputuituisa. Syn.— 
Exanthematous Conjunctivitis—In, ion of 
the Conjunctiva occurring during Exanthematous 
Fevers. —Inflammation of the conjunctiva is 
frequently observed in the course of, or conse- 
= (a) Smallpox ; (6) Measles ; (¢) Scar- 

ina ; and (d) Erysipelas.—As to each of these 
associations, and the treatment most appropri- 
ate to it, 1 proceed to offer a few observations. 

79. a. Variolous Ophthalmia—Conjunctivitis 
Variolose.—a. Smalipor causes inflammation 
of the lids, of the lachrymal sac, and of the eye, 
during the active stages of the eruption; and 
it gives rise to inflammation of the eye, and of 
the conjunctiva of the lids, and of the nasal 
duct, after the eruption has subsided. When 
-variolous pustules form only on the external 
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surface of the eyelids, or the ciliary margins, 
the affection is comparatively mild. In con- 
fluent or severe cases of smallpox the lids are 
much swollen and closed, and the oozing of 
Matter usually agglutinates them, and confines 
the secretions poured out in the conjunctiva. 
As the disease subsides, the lids are opened, 
and the eye appears to have been but little af- 
fected. They are, however, often somewhat 
injured. The pustales on the ciliary margins 
partially destroy the cilia, and render the mar- 
gins uneven and liable to inflammation from 
slight causes. 

80. 8. When the inflammation extends to 
the globe during the eruptive stage of smallpox, 
constituting true or pri variolous ophthal- 
mia, and occasioning pustules on the conjunc- 
tiva or cornea, the affection is very severe, 
and is often rapidly followed by suppuration or 
sloughing of the latter, and by the more serious 
consequences of these c es. As the eyes 
are closed, and cannot easily be examined, it 
is important to ascertain by symptoms the ex- 
istence of inflammation of the globe. This is 
indicated by a sense of dryness, stiffness, or 
of sand in the eye, with pain in the ball, in- 
creased on moving it, aggravated by light, al- 
though the lids are closed, and attended by 
augmented lachrymal discharge as the affeo- 
tion proceeds. 

81. y. A form of the disease may occur two, 
three, or four weeks after the desiccation of 
the smallpox ules (secondary variolous 
thalmia), It is generally more mild in this 
case ; but one or more pustular elevations may 
form on the cornea, with redness of the scle- 
rotic, lachrymation, pain, and intolerance of 
light. It does not terminate by sloughing, but 
suppuration and ulceration often supervene, 
leaving more or less opacity, or a permanent 
white cicatrix, limited to a small extent, as the 
surrounding haziness of the cornea is removed, 
vision being partially or completely restored. 
In scrofulous constitutions, it assumes the 
characters described above, and degenerates 
into the chronic form. 

82. 6. The Treatment of these forms of affeo- 
tion must be conducted conformably with the 
principles already explained. When the pus- 
tules are confined to the lids, they may be 
touched, in an early stage, with the lunar 
caustic, in order to arrest their progress, as 
advised by M. Ve.rgav; or they may be open- 
ed, and the matter evacuated, the incrustations 
afterward formed being removed by emollient 
applications and frequent tepid: ablation. In 
the two other states, the danger to the organ 
is much greater, particularby iirthe form ettend- 
ing the eruption. But, as: the affection of the 
eyes is most common in the confluent and ady- 
namic states of smallpox, it cannot be advan- 
tageously combated by seach. free depletions as 
some surgical writers have advised. In many 
cases, local blood-lettimg and free purging may 
be of great service; but, when the constitu- 
tional powers are much depressed, no plan of 
ascertaining the state: of the globe should be 
neglected, and a somewhat similar treatment 
of the pustules to that just advised: should be 
practised as early as possible, to prevent their 
development, and be followed by such astrin- 
gent applications, alternated with soothing 
means, as the circumstances of the case may 
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suggest. In the secondary variolous ophthalmia, 
local depletions, active purgatives, or even an 
emelic, resorted to at any early stage, are more 
appropriate and beneficial. But the subsequent 
uso of astringents will generally be required. 
In all the forms, tonics will afterward be neces- 
sary ; and the patient should be kept in a per- 
fectly dark, but well-aired, apartment during 
the course of the disease. 

83. b. Morbillous Ophthalmia—Ccnjunctivitis 
morbillosa.—Inflammation of the conjunctiva is 
a common attendant on measles, It is gener- 
ally of a catarvhal kind, and may be either 
primary—preceding or accompanying the erup- 
tion; or secondary—remaining after, or follow- 
ing the disease at a short interval. Sometimes 
pustules form on the cornea, and pass into 
ulceration. ‘There are generally much pain 
and intolerance of light in this variety ; but it 
seldom assumes a severe, although often a 
chronic, character. The Treatment consists 
of local depletion in the more acute cases ; fol- 
lowed by active purgatives, diaphoretics, blisters 
behind the ears or on the nucha, tepid washes, 
and the protection of the organ from light. 

84. c. Scarlatinous Ophthalmia— Conjunctivitis 
Scarlatinosa,—Inflammation of the conjunctiva 
may occur in the course of scarlet fever, in 
similar modes to those noticed in respect of the 
other exanthems ; and although not so common 
én scarlet fever as in measles, it is sometimes 
aeere severe in the former than in the latter, 
tuleeration occasionally supervening to a greater 
«or less extent. This is, however, often the 
‘consequence of neglect. The Treatment is, in 
every respect, the same as that directed for 
the more form. 

85. d. Erysipelatous Ophthalmia — Conjunc- 
tivitis Erystpelatoee.—The inflammation of the 
‘conjunctiva attendimg erysipelas is preceded 
‘by redness and great swelling of the lids. In 
rarer instances, it fdfows upon an erysipelatous 
affection of the ‘throat and posterior nares ; 
and it is, in cases .of severe affection of the 
face or scalp, often attended ty much inflam- 
mation of, and effusion inta, the cellular tissue 
surrounding the globe. It is mest common in 
persons past middle age, er-of a eacheetic habit 
‘of body. The conjunctiva of the lids and ball 
is more or less injected:; that of the latter 
often rises in soft yellowish red vesicles around 
the cornea, and occasionally it is affected in 
pearly a similar manner to the pustular variety 
‘already described. In some cases the redness 
;partakes of a yellow tint, and in others of a 
Jivid or brownish hue. The eye has a watery 
appearance, and the cornea is often hazy from 
the fluid collected on its surface, but it is sel- 
dom otherwise affected. As the disease sub- 
sides, the copious lachrymation generally pres- 
ent is diminished, but the organ regains ite 
natural state very slowly. The constitutional 
disturbance is very severe in this variety. 
(See Exysipxtas.) The Treatment consists of 
local depletions, which, however, should be 
cautious! practised ; of emetics, purgatives, 
blisters, diaphoretics ; and of opening the vesi- 
eles that form with the point of a lancet. In 
an advanced stage, tonics, and other remedies 
suited to particular cases, are requisite. 

d]. InevaMmation or THE prope Externat 

Tissues op THE Eve.—A. Commow Inrtan- 

Matiow oy THE Exrgrnar Tusice. — Syn. 


Ophthalmitie externa Idiopathica, Been ; Oph- 
thalmia Sclerotica, Veron; External Inflam- 
mation of the Globe, Lawetnce; Catarrho- 
rheumatic Ophthalmia, Mackenziz—Phlegmo- 
noid Sclerotitis.—a. Acute—b. Sub-acute—end 
c. Chronic. 

86. Cranact.—-Redness of the external proper 
coats of the eye, with pain, intolerance of light, 
increased lac discharge, and febrile dis 
turbance. 

87. a. Symptoms and Course. — Simple or 
common inflammation of the eyes of persons 
otherwise healthy may originate in the con- 
junctiva or sclerotica; but, when severe in 
either, it generally extends to the other, and 
also to the cornea. It frequently also appears 
almost coetaneously in both coats ; and it pre- 
sents every grade of severity. The external 
redness usually begins on the anterior part of 
the globe, forming a zone around the cornea, 
and arises from small vessels advancing from 
the posterior part of the sclerotica to the part 
adjoining the cornea. As the inflammation 
proceeds, the redness becomes uniformly dif- 
fused in the sclerotica, and is of a pink, rose- 
red, or almost violet hue. In the more severe 
cases, the distended vessels are seen under 
the conjunctiva, occupying the whole surface 
of the sclerotica, and generally running in 
nearly straight lines from behind forward. 
When the inflammation is seated in both this 
coat and the conjunctiva, the difference as to 
tint and situation between the vessels of each 
is very remarkable. The patient complains of 
stiffness and dryness of the eye, is intolerant 
of light, and feels a burning or aching pain, 
with a sense of tension, or pressure, or of dust 
in the eye (Xcrophthalmia, or OpAt. Sicca). 
The pain usually increases, and extends to the 
orbit and corresponding side of the head; the 
intolerance of light becomes greater, and the 
pupil is contracted. As the disease advances, 
the conjunctiva participates, its vessels are 
distended, and the cornea becomes dull, but 
not, at first, nebulous or opaque. In more 
violent cases, this membrane acquires a bright 
red colour, or even passes into a state of che- 
mosis. At the same time, pain and fever in- 
crease, the inflammation extends to the lids, 
and the cornea assumes a grayish hue. The 
dryness characterizing the commencement of 
the complaint gives place to lachrymation, 
which is increased on opening the eye to the 
light, or moving it. 

88. b. The Effects that present themselves, 
as the disease proceeds in an acute form, are 
observed chiefly in the cornea, and occasion- 
ally also in the iris. The former becomes 
either vascular, and red or reddish brown, or 
grayish, and eubsequently white, cloudy, and 
yellow, as if pus were infiltrated into {ts sub- 
stance. It often afterward wicerates, the ulcer- 
ations sometimes extending into the anterior 
chamber, end causing the usual consequences 
of this change. Adhesion, also, of the iris to 
the cornea may occur either with or without 
ulceration of the latter, but always with more 
or less ity. When the cornea presents 
only the first stage of change, is grayish, 
cloudy, or white, ulceration may be prevented, 
or arrested if it have begun, by suitable treat- 
ment, and, if it have not occurred, the cornea 
may regain its natural appearance. 
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89. ¢. The sub-acute and chronic states of the 
complaint are characterized by less severity, 
but longer duration, of the symptoms described 
above, particularly those depending upon the 
affection of the sclerotica They often follow 
the neglected or inactively treated acute dis- 
ease. In these cases, the conjunctiva of the 
eyelids is somewhat irritated or inflamed. The 
eyes are painfal on exertion, or exposure to 
much light, and the lachrymal discharge is 
thereby increased. In the more severe and 
protracted attacks, the transparency of the 
cornea and vision are more or less impaired. 
Although the chronic often thus supervenes 
upon the acute complaint, owing to neglect, 
to errors in diet, to indulgences in spirituous 
liquors, or to exertion of the organ when the 
inflammation has been only partially subdued, 
yet, in persons of a cachectic habit of body, it 
may be the primary affection. In delicate or 
unsound constitutions, also, the complaint very 
frequently assumes a sub-acute or chronic 
form from the commencement, and continues 
long, until an increase of certain of the symp- 
toms alarm the patient. 

90. d. Di is.—Inflammation of the ex- 
ternal proper tunics of the eye is distinguished 
from that of the conjunctiva by the redness 
commencing in the sclerotica, in the vicinity of 
the cornea, and extending backward in the di- 
rection of the orbit, and only consecutively to 
the conjunctiva; inflammation of this mem- 
brane usually following an opposite course, and 
extending to the sclerotica only when it ad- 
vances to the cornea. The discharge being 
lachrymal, and not mucous or purulent; the 
severity of the pain and the intolerance of 
light ; the situation and direction of the inject- 
ed and enlarged vessels ; the peculiar tint pre- 
sented by the inflamed sclerotica; and the 
more frequent affection of the cornea, are cir- 
eumstances sufficiently diagnostic of the com- 
piaint. The natural state of the pupil and iris, 
and the unimpaired vision, distinguish it from 
internal ophthalmia. 

91. ¢. The Prognosis entirely depends upon 
the degree in which the cornea is affected. As 
long as this part is unchanged, or if the lesion 
of it be bat slight, a favourable opinion may be 
given. The case becomes serious when the 
eomplaint occasions chemosis, and a grayish 
er whitish alteration of the cornea; and still 
more so if matter be formed in it. In this 
case, ulceration will be inevitable; and the ef- 
fect of ulceration or opacity upon the sight will 
depend upon their extent and situation in ref- 
erence to the pupil. 

92. f. Treatment.—a. In the acute form— 
The predisposing and exciting causes (§ 4, 5, 6) 
te which the complaint may be referred should 
be completely removed. The organ should 
next be protected from exertion, and from light 
and air. If one only be affected, the other 
should not be used, nor exposed to injurious 
influences. These measures, in slight cases, 
may be sufficient to cure the complaint, and 
have succeeded when farther treatment could 
not be resorted to. But others should be em- 
ployed, partioularly in severe cases; and still 
more 80 in such as are violent, or are attended 
by affection of the cornea. Even in mild attacks, 
active treatment should not be withheld, as, 
even in theee, neglect may be followed by se- 
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rious results as respects the sight. Blood-let- 
ting, general or local, can rarely be dispensed 
with. The former ought always to be prefer- 
red when the complaint is attended by febrile 
disturbance, and should be carried sufficiently 
far to impress the circulation. It will be most 
advantageous if practised in the manner ad- 
vised in the article Buoon (§ 64), and followed 
by the means there recommended ($ 65). In 
milder cases, or in more delicate persons, or 
after venesection, local bleeding, either by cup- 
ping on the nape of the neck, or behind the 
ears, Or on the temples, may be directed ; or 
leeches applied on the two latter situations. 
Mr. Lawrence advises them to be placed upon 
the lids, to the number of from twelve to twen- 
ty-four in the case of an adult. Scarification 
of the conjunctiva is disapproved by him, al- 
though recommended by some writers. Wet- 
Lee advises it when chemosis is present. In 
this form of ophthalmia the modes of deple- 
tion now mentioned are the most appropriate. 
Cupping in many cases may supersede vene- 
section ; as a sufficient quantity of blood may 
be taken in this way from either of the situa- 
tions just named for the exigencies of almost 
any case. 

93. Purgatioes, low diet, refrigerants, when 
the febrile excitement is considerable, and ds- 
ephoretics are the next most important meas- 
ures. Calomel and Jaurs's , either with 
or without opixm, at bedtime; cathartics in 
the morning, and mild diaphoretics and dilu- 
ents during the day, are generally appropriate. 
If vascular excitement continue notwithstaod- 
ing, an antimonial emetic should be prescribed ; 
or it may follow the depletion and precede the 
exhibition of e full dose of calomel and purga- 
tives. In the more violent or protracted cases, 
tartar emetic may pet th 80 as to keep up a 
continued nausea. hen costivenees is pres- 
ent, or purgatives act insufficiently, drastic or 
terebinthinate excmaia are requisite. If the 
free use of calomel, after the depletions, affect 
the mouth, the occurrence should be viewed as 
favourable ; complete recovery being thereby 
accelerated, and the ill effects of the disease 
on the cornea prevented. Colchicum has been 
noticed in this complaint by several writers, 
and is serviceable either in the form of powder 
with calomel, or in aperient mixtures. It is 
most efficacious after the bowels have been 
fully evacuated. When the inflammation has 
been nearly removed by the preceding reme- 
dies, blisters on the nucha or behind the ears, 
and warm pediluvia at bedtime, are useful in 
preventing a relapse or the passage of the com- 
plaint into a chronic state. 

94. The local means, in addition to bleeding, 
consist chiefly of cold, warm, emollient, and «s- 
tringent applications. The choice of these isa 
matter of some difficulty ; but when the dis- 
ease is only commencing, or when the patient 
complains of great heat or burning in the eye, 
and experiences relief from cold cpithems, then 
any of the various modes of applying cold may 
be adopted. If, however, the complaint be ad- 
vanced, or if cold occasions an aching or chill- 
ing sensation, warm applications or fomcnta- 
tions should be preferred. It has been doubted 
by Mr. Lawrence and some other writers 
whether such as are emollient and narcotic be 
at all superior to those which are more simple. 
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he former have been recommended principal- 
ly by Continental, the latter by British, physi- 
cians. The doubt has arisen chiefly from a 
physiological notion long entertained, although 
the grounds on which it is founded admit of a 
ready refutation. An intimate observation of 
phenomena—the only legitimate experience— 
should alone decide the question. Although 
my experience in this matter has necessarily 
been limited of late years, yet have I seen 
enough even of this complaint to convince me 
that fomentations with emollient and anodyne 
substances are superior to those which are 
simple, which consist only of warmth conjoin- 
ed with humidity. Therefore, when the pain 
and intolerance of light are great, the disease 
somewhat advanced, or even established, warm 
emollient and anodyne applications ought to be 
preferred. Scaxpa directs mallows boiled in 
fresh milk as a fomentation ; or emollient and 
vapours, to be conveyed to the eye 
through an inverted funnel. Mr. Maccenziz 
directs opiate frictions of the forehead and tem- 
ples, and the eye to be kept under the influence 
of belladonna. Fomentations, with a decoc- 
tion of poppy-heads and chamomile flowers, or 
marsh-mallows ; and the vapour of warm wa- 
ter, to which camphor and the watery extract 
of opium have been added, are generally bene- 
ficial in the circumstances just stated. Dr. 
Surrn remarks that, when the pain was not al- 
leviated by enone J or by fomentations, 
much and lasting relie 
posing the eye, twice or thrice daily, to the 
steam arising from the following mixture 
brought’to a boiling heat. It is now eighteen 
years since a nearly similar combination, but 
with much more opium and camphor than is 
here ordered, was prescribed hy me with great 
relief in a case of the disease. 

No, 219.—R Mist. Cam: ae Tict. Opii §ss. ; Lig. 
Ammon. Acct. $ij.; Aq. . Siv. MM. 

95. A. The sub-acute and chronic states, espe- 
cially the former, sometimes require either ven- 
@scction or full cupping, particularly in young 
or robust persons. Jn most instances, leeches 
should be applied to the vicinity of the eye; 
and sometimes either they or cupping ought to 
be repeated oftener than once. Preston 
should be peels employed ; and, if the tongue 
be loaded, and the evacuations offensive, an 
emetic should precede them. Great attention 
ought to be paid to the diet; and animal food 
must be taken only in small quantity or nearly 
relinquished. Counser-irritation is generally 
beneficial; and either open blisters, pustula- 
tion by means of tartar emetic, setons, or ie- 
sues, should be directed to the nape of the 
neck, behind the ears, or to the temples. Du- 
ring treatment, the bowels should be freely 
opened by stomachic purgatives, particularly if 
the tongue be loaded, and the discharges mor- 
bid; and the regimen as well as the diet rigor- 
ously restricted. If the above treatment have 
been actively employed, the complaint will be 
removed without the necessity of resorting to 
astringent OF shmulating applications. But, in 
neglected cases, they are eometimes very ben- 
eficial, especially if the affection of the con- 
janctiva be coneidered, after the above meas- 
ures have been appropriately prescribed, and 
when the complaint is far advanced, or in a 
Chronic stats. The vinum opi, dropped into 


was procured by ex- | gree 


the eye, was recommended by Mr. Waze, and 


is suited chiefly to chronic cases. The liquid. 


laudanum of Sypennam (F. 729), or prepara- 
tions similar to it, may also be applied. The 
collyrium praised by Conagan1, aad which con- 
sists of one grain of bichloride of mercury dia- 
solved in six ounces of rose-water, with the ad- 
dition of a drachm of mucilage of quince-seeds 
and half a drachm or a dracbm of Sypenusn’s 
laudanum, is often of service. Several other 
applications, some of them much more astrin- 
gent than the above, have been recommended, 
but they are undeserving of particular notice. 
The astringent ointments and solutions found 
so beneficial in the treatment of conjunctivitis 
(§ 16, 50), may also be employed in the chronic 
states of this complaint, particularly under the 
circumstances just specified. 

96. B. Rugomatic, Catarrno-Rurvmatio, 

and Arturitic Oputuatmia.—Syw. Opht. 
Rheumatica et Arthritica.—Sclerotitis Rheumat- 
1ca et Arthritica.—Inflammathon of the External 
proper Tunice in Rheumatic and Gouty Constitu- 
tions, 
97. a. The Rheumatic modification of oph- 
thalmia.— Sclerotitis Rheumatica, or Atmospher- 
ica Of Macxenziz—is seated in the external 
proper tunics of the eye, as in the common, or 
phlegmonoid, variety just described. The con- 
junctiva is only slightly affected ; but the in- 
flammation sometimes extends to the triz, or 
cornea, or to both, but generally in a slight de- 
It is commonly caused by cold, or car- 
rents of air striking the eyes of persons of a 
theumatic diathesis. It is not a common af- 
fection, and seldom arises from metastatis. 

88. b. Symptoms and Course.—A stinging or 
tearing pain is complained of in the eye, in- 
creased by heat and by a warm bed, and ex- 
tending to the orbit and adjoining of the 
head and face. The sclerotica is of a rose-red, 
and shines through the conjunctiva, which is 
more injected than usual. There ia an increas- 
ed flow of tears, aggravated by changes of 
temperature. The pain subsequently becomes 
more du)l and reesei as with greater se- 
verity, to the neigh ohn, teh and lachry- 
mation is augmented. ‘The intolerance of 
light, which was only slight, is afterward felt 
only in a strong light. Dulness or haziness of 
the cornea is frequently observed, but is sel- 
dom followed by any serious change. Some- 
times phlyctenule appear in the conjunctiva 
oculi and cornea, but they do not often pass 
into ulceration. The biliary and intestinal 
functions are more or leas disordered, and feb- 
rile disturbance is commonly present. The 
severity and duration of an attack vary very 
much. SJight cases soon subside; but severe 
attacks may give rise to irifis, which is, how- 
ever, rarely acute, unless the disease be neg- 
lected, when it may go on to effusion of coag- 
ulable lymph. Rheumatic sclerotitis is not 
attended by affection of the lids, nor by che- 
mosis: it does not give rise to suppuration, 
and rarely to ulcerativn, the ulcers being small 
or peculiar, and healing readily ; and it some- 
times lapses into a very chronic, slight, or re- 
curring form, 

99. «. The Catarrho-rheumatie ophthalmia of 
some writers does not differ materially from 
the common or phlegmonoid inflammation of 
the proper external tunics (4 86), being seated 
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in the sclerotica and conjunctiva. It 1s usually 
caused by cpld and atmospheric changes, and 
in the rheumatic diathesis very nearly ap- 
proaches, or merges into, the rheumatic form ; 
the only difference being in the greater affec- 
tion of the-conjunctiva, and in the consequent 
manifestations of certain catarrhal symptoms. 

100. d. Arthritic Ophthalmia—Sclerotitis Ar- 
thritica.—Arthritic external Opht.—or inflamma- 
tion of the external proper coats occurring in 
the gouty habit, is oftener attended by iritis 
than the rheumatic variety ; but iritis is fre- 
quently observed in gouty persons without scle- 
rotitis. Sometimes gouty inflammation of the 
sclerotica is accompanied with an erysipelatous 
im of conjunctivitis, Which Beer has seen to 
ollow the suppression of gout in the feet by 
cold. The progress of this modification of ex- 
ternal ophthalmia, in its early course, is simi- 
lar to the rheumatic, When it is confined chiefly 
to the sclerotica ; but when the conjunctiva is 
also affected, it hardly differs from the erysipe- 
latous icty already described (§ 85). “When 
the external proper tunics are the parts attack- 
ed by the gouty affection, pain of the eyeball is 
very acute, and darts in the course of the fa- 
cial nerves, and is usually preceded by a prick- 
ing sensation. A flow of acrid tears takes 
place. The sclerotica around the cornea be- 
comes of a rose-red colour, which is less vivid 
towards the circumference of the globe; and 
does not extend to the cornea, but leaves im- 
mediately around it, a3 a pathognomic symp- 
tom, a narrow bluish-white ring. The con- 
junctiva oculi soon partakes in the redness and 
increased vascularity, and is subsequently con 
gested and varicose, the bright redness being 
changed to a dirty gray or violet colour. Ar- 
thritic ophthalmia runs a shorter or longer 
course ; is milder in dry weather and in sum- 
mer than in wet weather and in winter; and is 
aggravated by, or accompanied with, derange- 
ments of the digestive organs. It is generally 
associated with iritis, but arthritic iritis may 
exist without the externa] proper tunics being 
materially affected. (See Arthritic Iritts, § 
134.) 

101. e. The pr ts in rheumatic ophthalmia 
is favourable, unless phlyctene have formed 
and occasioned small ulcers, or iritis have su- 
pervened. But in young or healthy persons 
these ulcers seldom leave permanent specks or 
cicatrices behind them. Arthritic ophthalmia is 
generally a more serious complaint than the 
rheumatic ; and if it be attended with iritis, 
the association is much more dangerous to vis- 
ion. It is also frequently accompanied with 
affection of the internal parts. 

102. f. Treatment. — a. In rheumatic ophthal- 
mia, general blood-letting is rarely necessary, 
bat local bleedings are often serviceable. Calo 
mel conjoined with camphor, Jawes’s powder, and 

ium, at bedtime, ant stomachic purgatives in 

e morning, assisted by terchinthinate enemata, 
are very beneficial in this variety. Colchicum 
is often of use, in conjunction with aperients 
and alkaline or magnesian carbonates, but it 
should not be given in the very large doses 
mentioned by some surgical writers, Its ef- 
fects ought always to be carefully watched. 
After the bowels have been freely evacuated, 
the finctura colchici composita, or a combination 
of the powder and camphor, should be prefer- 
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red, particularly in delicate or aged persons. 
Warm applications and fomentations are most 
appropriate in this variety; and the steam of 
boiling water, containing camphor and tincture 
of opium, generally affords relief. Diaphoretics 
and warm pediluvia are also useful. If iritis 
has come on, calomel, in the combinations just 
stated, is especially indicated. If the mouth be 
affected by it, the good effects will be greater 
and more permanent. 

103. Besides the above remedies, others may 
be employed in chronic or obstinate cases, as 
the compound decoction of guaiacum, or the 
decoction of bark, with the compound tincture 
of colchicum; quinine, with or without the 

wder of colchicum ; Fowxee’s arsenical so- 
ution; Puummer’s pill and aperients ; antimo- 
ny, or ipecacuanha with camphor and opium; 
vinous or spirituous preparations of opium drop- 
ped into the eye; frictions in the vicinity of 
the eye with opium or belladonna, or with both, 
to alleviate pain and dilate the pupil ; and coun- 
ter-irritation, by blisters or the tartar emetic 
ointment, behind thé ears or on the temples. 
If phlyctenule form, and run into small ulcere, 
astringent and stimulating applications will be 
necessary. In cases presenting much biliary 
or gastric disorder, an emetic will be useful; 
and, under any circumstances, change of air, 
regulated diet, attention to the biliary and in- 
testinal functions, and the repose or moderate 
exercise of the organ, will be of essential set- 
vice. 

104. B. The treatment of arthritic ophthalmia 
does not materially differ from that recom- 
mended in the rheumatic form. Warm sto- 
machic purgatives, with full doses of the alka- 
line carbonates, and the compound tincture of 
colchicum ; mustard pediluvia ; blisters behind 
the ears ; and dry warmth applied to the eye; 
and anodynes rubbed upon the temples and 
eyebrows, are more particularly indicated im 
this variety. If iritis supervene, the means di- 
récted hereafter in Arthritic Iris must be re- 
sorted to. ‘ 

(The various preparations of todine will be 
found particularly efficacicus in this form of 
ophthalmia, especially the iodide of mercury 
and potass, the latter to be given in doses of 
five grains, three times daily, in sirup of sar- 
saparilla, or the decoction of yellow dock, or 
the bitter-sweet. The corrosive sublimate, in 
doses of the sixteenth of a grain, three times 
daily, with the compound decoction of bark, 
will often be attended with beneficial effects, 
and even effect a permanent cure.) 

105. C. Inrtammation or THE Conwea.—Syn. 
Corncitie Ceratitis, Jugnoxun; Keratitis, Ro- 
sas.—Corneitis may be either acute or chronic, 
primary Or consccutive. Inflammation may com- 
mence in the cornea, and be confined to it, or 
extend to the sclerotica and conjunctiva, and 
sometimes to the iris, or it may begin in either 
of these tunics, and advance to the cornea. 
Corneitis often comes on, in this latter form, 
in most of the varieties of ophthalmia which 
have been considered ; and presents either the 
acute, sub-acutc, or chronic states, especially the 
latter. The primary form of corneitis, there- 
fore, remains to be noticed. It is much less 
common than the consecutive, and is most fre- 
quently caused, especially its acute or scvere 
states, by external injuries, and by foreign bod- 
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ies, or acrid substance brought in contact with 
the cornea. 

106. a, Acute Corneilis may be of various de- 
grees of severity in different persons. Insome, 
there is but little local uneasiness beyond irri- 
tation on motion; while in others, of a full 
habit, or who are laboriously occupied, expo- 
sed to heat, or addicted to neaaiontng liquors, 
the inflammation’ is most intense, and rapidly 
extends to the sclerotica and whole anterior 
chamber, with hypopyon. The more severe 
states usually commence with a pink zone in 
the sclerotica, around the cornea, which loses 
its transparency, and becomes minutely inject- 
ed with delicate-coloured vessels, particularly 
at its circumference, and dull, turbid, or cloudy. 
Ifthe inflammation be excited by a foreign body, 
ulceration takes place aroundit. Ifthe disease 
be not soon arrested, the pink zone assumes a 
deeper tint, and extends farther in the sclerot- 
ica; the cornea is rendered more opaque, and 
suppurates ; and the chambers of the aqueous 
hamour are involved. When the cornea is 
penetrated either by ulceration or suppuration, 
the aqueous humour escapes, the iris and cor- 
hea coming in contact. When the wound in 
the cornea is small, it unites by adhesion, and 
the aqueous humour is soon reproduced ; but 
Mab it is large, prolapsus of the iris often re- 
sults. 

107. b. Sub-acute and chromic Corneitis are 
common in young persons of a fair complexion 
and delicate constitution. The cornea loses 
its transparency, presents a dull gray colour, 
or becomes hazy, nebulous, or nearly opaque ; 
the opacity commencing at the circumference, 
and (ees but unequally extending. The 
nebulous and opaque spots are sometimes yel- 
lowish, as if matter were formed; and the sur- 
face luses its polish, and seems rough. The 
circumference of the cornea is minutely inject- 
ed with a multitude of very fine vessels, which 
impart to it a reddish-brown tint, and occasion- 
ally elevate it somewhat. The conjunctiva 
often retains its natural paleness, but the scle- 
rotica is minutely injected, particularly around 
the cornea. As the brownish-red tint of the 
circumference of the part increases, the opaci- 
ty in its centre becomes greater, and vision 
more affected. There is generally much in- 
tolerance of light, notwithstanding the dimiv- 
ished transparency of the cornea, owing to af- 
fection of the sclerotica. A partial form of cor- 
xeitis, Which is generally of very long duration, 
is sometimes met with. Inflammation com- 
mences in one or two spots at the circumfer- 
ence of the cornea, with pain of the eye and 
nebulosity, others being affected in succession. 
Redness is first obeerved in the eclerotica, in 
one or two points; and minute vessels extend 
from these into the cloudy spots in the comea, 
more or less of which may become thus affect- 
ed, or entirely opaque. 

108. Although the severe and acuts grades 
of corneitis often run into suppuration or ulcer- 
ation, the slighter or more chronic states do not 
terminate in this manner, excepting in sub- 
acute cases, where partial or circumacribed 
points of suppuration may occur. The more 
severe grades are attended by much pain in the 
eye, temples, and forehead, with tension of the 
organ, white tongue, and febrile disturbance, 
particularly at an early stage; and they often 
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pass into the slighter and chronic states ; but 
the latter also occur primarily. Chronic cor- 
neitis presents much less febrile disorder than 
the acute, and often continues for several 
months, or remits. The inflammation some- 
times extends to the iris, occasioning adhesion 
of its margin to the capsule of the lens. 

109. c. Scrofulous Corneitis—Corneitis scrofu- 
losa.—Inflammation of the cornea in scrofu- 
lous habits has been minutely described by Dr. 
Frorizp and Mr. Maceenzie; bot its local char- 
acters do not differ from thoee of the sab-acute 
and chronic forms noticed above (4 107, 108), 
excepting that it is more obetinate, and more 
liable to return It is sometimes unattended 
by redness of the sclerotica, and the pain ie not 
considerable. It is most common about the 
period of puberty, and is occasionally connect- 
ed with amenorrhe@ in the female, and with 
swollen lymphatic glands. In the more obeti- 
nate cases, increased secretion of the aqueous 
humour, and consequent enlargement of the 
anterior chamber, occasionally supervene. 

[Di is.— The distinctive characteristic 
of corneitis is, opacity of the membrane, from 
enlargement of the vessels, and interstitia] dep- 
osition. At first there is a hazy 
of the cornea, causing dulness of vision ; then 
a gradual loss of transparency, and general 
cloudiness, with increasing imperfection of 
sight, objects appearing as if seen through a 
cloud or mist. And this cloudiness may, as sta- 
ted by Cortanp, be general or partial. The 
cornea resembles a piece of ground glass, and 
the opacity may be ao great as entirely to con- 
ceal the iris and pupil. The other appearances 
in the external vessels of the eye have been 
sufficiently pointed out. 

Prognosis.—This affection may be promptly 
cured by proper treatment ; the interstitial de- 
posite becomes absorbed, and the sight, conse- 
quentty, restored. We sometimes, however, 
find the iris to assume a darker bue after re- 
covery, giving to the eye a somewhat duller 
hue than natural. If the treatment is not suf- 
ficiently prompt and energetic, the cornea loses 
its transparency, and becomes changed in vari- 
ous degrees, from leucoma to slight nebula. 
The iris is dull and dark-coloared, the pupil 
adherent, and there may be opacity in the oper- 
ing.J 

110, @. Treatment.—a. Acute cornettts requires 
active depletory and other antiphlogistic meas- 
ures. Cupping behind the ears or on the tem- 
ples is always necessary. Pwrgasives, and af- 
terward calomel with Jauzs's powder, and occa- 
sionally with opmum, until the mouth is affected, 
are beneficial, especially if the iris be inflamed. 
In the more obstinate and chromic cases, cup- 
ping, or the application of a number of leeches 
to the vicinity of the eye, should be repeated 
oftener than once, and be followed by open Ni» 
ters, setons, or issues. Mr. Lawrence advises 
issues to be inserted in the temples. Asérin- 
gent and stimulating applications, 1o remove 
the opacity, are generally injurious. Warm 
Jomentations are more serviceable, particularly 
with emollient and anodyne substances. Esct- 
sce, if the digestive organs be loaded ; and @- 
aphoretics, assisted by warm pediluvia, if the 
Age be dry and fever present, are also useful. 
B. The scrofulous variety, especially its moro 
chronic states, is benefited most by sarsape- 
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Tile, sulphate of quinine, decoction of bark with 
liquor potasse, the compound myrth mixture, 
the iodide of potassium, and by emall doses of 
the bichloride of mercury in tincture of bark. 
As this variety often continues many months, 
perseverance in the use of these means, and 
changes from the one to the other, a dry, warm 
air, and change of air, with attention to the 
state of the digestive organs, and a carefully 
regulated diet, are most requisite. 

(The inBuence of in checking the 
inflammation and restoring the transparency 
of the part is often strikingly manifested, and, 
after suitable depletory measures, should never 
be neglected; and especially is this article in- 
dicated where the iris participates in the affec- 
tion. In feeble constitutions, even local deple- 
tion mey not be borne well; here tonics, as 
iron, quinine, and the different preparations of 
iodine, as the iodide of iron, are the articles 
oa which most dependance is to be placed. A 
astritious diet of animal food will often prove 
pegs especially in the scrofulous va- 


TIL Inrcammation oF tue Inverwat Parts or 
vas Evs. Srn.—lInternal Ophthalmia, Oph- 
thalmitis Interna, Auct. var. 

All. Devin.—Infermation of one or more of 
the internal tissues of the eye, occurring eilker pri- 
marily. or coneecutrsely of external disease, ce 
attended tmpaired vision, and frequent| 
pene an SR oboe 

112. In diseases of the internal eye, artificial 
dilatation of the pupil is necessary, both to the 
imvestigation of their nature and extent, and to 
their treatment. Mr. Laweewce has given a 
learned account of the agents by which dilata- 
tien may be accomplished. Various narcotic 
vegetables this power, but belladonna 
in the highest degree. The tincture, extract, 
decoction, infusion, or powder of this plant 
may be employed for this purpose, either in- 
ternally, or dropped into the eye, or rubbed on 
the brow or temple. Hyoscyemus is the next 
powerful substance. An aqueous solution of 
the extracts of exher may be rubbed or placed 
upon the eyelids, or parts in the vicinity, and 
washed off after remaining for about an hour; 
or it may be dropped into the eye, when a 
speedy and certain effect is desired. 

i Iwrtammation of tat Awrerion Caiameer. 
Syw.— Inflammation of the Capsule of the 
Aqueous Humour, Warvnor; Aguo-Capeuli- 
fis, Macxenziz ; Kerato-iritis, sas; In 

iom of the Anterior Chamber, Law- 

RBMCE. 

113. Cuaract.—Diffused muddincss, or mol- 
tled appearance of the cornea, dimacss of vision, 
fudness and tension of the cye, dulnces of the iris, 
— contracted pepil, headache, while tongue, 

eBer. 

ite Inflammation of the membrane of the 
aqueous humour is often cons upon the 
varieties of ophthalmia already described ; but 
it is also a primary disease, and is most com- 
mon in this form among children. It cannot 
be considered, even when primary, to be con- 
fined to the anterior chamber, or to this mem- 
brane. The posterior chamber, the cornea, 
and iris evidently are also affected, more or 
leas. External inflammation involving the cor- 
nea may extend to the anterior chamber and 
to the iris; or infammation may commence in 
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the latter, and spread over this cavity to the 
cornea, and either adhesion of the iris to the 
cornea or hypopyon be produced. Primary in- 
flammation of this membrane presents the usu- 
al phenomena of inflamed serous surfaces, viz., 
effusion of albuminous or coagulating lymph, 
or of a serous fluid, and very rarely of pus, the 
first of these sometimes becoming organized 
into morbid adhesions. 

115. A. Sympioms.—The anterior chamber is 
cloady, the iris becomes dull and dark, its sur- 
face assumes a reddish-brown tinge, the red- 
diah tint being most evident in light eyes, and 
the pupil is somewhat contracted. The cornea 
loses its transparency, becomes nebulous or 
mottled, sometimes with an ulcer in its sur- 
face. There is but little external redness. ex- 
cepting a pink zone around the cornea. An ef- 
fasion of whitish or yellowish matter takes 
place in the anterior chamber, and the patient 
complains of pain and aching in the eye and 
forehead, of fulness or tightness in the organ, 
and of intolerance of light, especially early in 
the complaint; these symptoms subsiding at 
more advanced periods. Its progress in chil- 
dren is not rapid. Mr. Warpror considers the 
opacity to be seated in the internal surface of 

cornea, and that it arises from a number 
of round specks, which give a mottled appear- 
ance to this part, particalarly in adults. He 
aleo believes the effusion into the chamber, 
which has been generally considered pus, to be 
albuminous, and similar to that which causes 
adhesions, but not coagulable.* 

116. B. Hypopyont—or the presence of a yel- 
lowish matter in the anterior chamber, resem- 
bling, and usually called, pes, and attending or 
consequent upon inflammation—accompanies 
the affection now under consideration. But it 
more frequently supervenes, in the advanced 
course of inflammation of the external coats, 
from the bursting of an abscess in the cornea. 
It may also occur from iritis, particularly if an 
abscess of this part burst into the anterior 
chamber. Inflammation, however, of the mem- 
brane of this chamber is common to ail these 
affections in a consecutive or associated form. 
When matter is effused behind as well as be- 
fore the iris, it constitutes empyesis oculi, or 
suppuration of the eye. Various forms and di- 
visions of hypopyon have been devised by Bere, 
Ricatee, Benepict, and Joznoxen, but they do 
not deserve notice, as they lead not to any 
practical result, and as this is not a peculiar 
disease, but the result of inflammatory action 
consecutively or primarily affecting the mem- 


* (Dr. Hays gives the following case of inflammation of 
the membrane of the aquevus humour : 

“ Eviza Wiviiams, a coluared woman, aged twenty, ap- 
plied at the Peansylvania Eye In' April 6, 1886, Her 
sight bed been ing dim for several] days, and she suffered 
slight pain in her eye. On the most minute examiocation, 
no change from a healthy state could he perceived, exnept, 
perhaps, an extremely faint duloose, situated at the - 
rior part of the cornea, the cornes itself beiug evidently un- 
affected. Afler some days a small spot became evident, 
aod was shortly followed by two others, differing, both ia 
utuation and appearance, from the opacities prodeced from 
inflammation of the cornea. Thay were deep-seated, and 
pinon y pestered by the effusion of lymph on the inner 
surface of the corves, giving it the appearance of bei 
mottled with white. The margins of those spots were we! 
defined, and the lamina of lymph s0 thin as pot to prodoce 
porfeot opacity. These spots remained reece aime aopeen! 
to Lewrence on the Eye, p. 307, 308.) 

t [Etter-ouge of the Germans ; from yo, under, and rvey,. 
pas.) 
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brane of the chamber and tissues surrounding 
it. Whether the matter in hypopyon be pus or 
an albuminous fluid, it seems to sink to the 
bottom of the aqueous humour; but in some 
instances it appears as if heaped up or in 
lumps, and in this case a minute admixture 
of blood sometimes is seen in it. 

117. C. Treatment.—a. Inflammation of the 
anterior chamber is readily controlled by local 
bleedings, purgatives, and calomel, with James's 

wder, given twice or thrice a day. Mr. 

anprop has strongly advised puncture of the 
cornea, to evacuate the aqueous humour, in this 
and some other affections attended by inflam- 
mation of the membrane secreting this humour, 
after suitable treatment has been employed ; 
and Macorgcor, Muscrer, Lanoensece, and 
Beneoicr speak favourably of it, as a meas- 
ure calculated to prevent rupture of the cor- 
nea in purulent ophthalmia. Mr. Lawzence, 
who takes a candid view of the matter, thus 
remarks: ‘I have tried it in some instances, 
but with so little benefit that I have not been 
induced to persist in the practice; and | have 
been the less inclined to do so in severe inflam- 
mations, because the ordinary antiphlogistic 
treatment enables us to contro] them.” 

118. b. Ff on, being an attendant rather 
than a termination of infammation beginning 
in, or extending to, the anterior chamber, re- 
quires the antiphlogistic treatment recommend- 
ed in the acute forms of ophthalmia. The 
only question is, whether or not the cornea 
should be punctured to evacuate the matter 
collected behind it. Puncture or incision has 
been advised for this purpose by Ware, Ricu- 
rez, Benepict, Lanoensece, and Warprop. 
Bsex at one time directed it, but afterward 
Teprobated it. Dr. Monreatu and Mr. Mac- 
KENZIE recommend its performance in every 
case in which the chambers are completely till- 
ed, as they consider absorption in such not to 
be depended upon, and dread the bursting and 
destruction of the eye. Scarpa and Laweencr, 
on the contrary, prefer active antiphlogistic 
treatment, as they consider that the operation 
aegtaveles the inflammation, and that when the 
inflammation is removed by judicious and en- 
ergetic means, the effusion will be rapidly ab- 
sorhed. In this opinion I entirely concur. 

ii. Isrtammation oF tax Ins. Srx.—Intis, 

Scumipt. 

119. Cuaraor.—Fine vessels running in radii 
to the edge of the cornea; dark discoloration of the 
Aris ; contraction, trre ity, and immolnlity o 
dhe pupil; effusion of coagulable lymph into ¢ 
pupil and posterior chamber, eccastonally also tnto 
the anterior, causing adhesions of the tris to the 
Lapsule of the lens, with dimness of sight, some- 
Rimes almost amounting to blindness, pain in the 
eye, and nocturnal pain about the orbit. 

120. This affection was not known until it 
“was ably described by Scumivr of Vienna. It 
may be consecutive of the diseases already noti- 
rced ; but it often occurs in a primary form, and 
‘then generally assumes more or Jess of the 
rcharacters of adhesive inflammation, the dan- 

r occasioned by it to the organ arising chief- 
Jy from this circumstance ; for, if neglected or 
sinjudiciously treated, the pupil may become 
completely and irremediably obliterated by ef- 
fusion of coagulable lymph. Some degree of 
jnflammation of the sclerotica, and of the ante- 
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rior hemisphere of the crystalline capsule, oft- 
en extending to the choroid and retina, gener- 
ally accompanies this disease ; but the iris is 
the focus of morbid action, and the situation of 
the chief lesions. The primary states of the 
complaint commence in the pupillary edge of 
the iris, spread to the rest of the iris, to the 
capsule of the lens, and, perhaps, to the choroid 
and retina. The attendant infammation of the 
sclerotica may be sympathetic or otherwise re- 
lated to it. Jritis has been divided into the 
idiopathic, or that occurring primarily in per- 
sons of a healthy constitution; and the sym 
pathetic, or that affecting those of an arthritio 
diathesis, or supervening in the course of syph- 
ilitic cachexia. 

121. Causes.— Primary Irilis occurs most 
frequently in pereons of an unsound conatitu- 
tion—the gouty, rheumatic, and cachectic ; and 
hence it presents certain modifications hereaf- 
ter to be noticed. It rarely occurs in young 
and healthy persons, although it may supervene 
in them, upon the other varieties of ophthalmia. 
It is excited by the common causes of inflam- 
mation of this organ (4 5), especially by over 
exertion, and employment of sight on minute 
or bright objects ; by external injuries or oper- 
ations on the eye; and by exposure to cold, 
wet, and atmospheric vicissitudes. These last 
are the common exciting causes in persons im- 
bued with the syphilitic cachexia, and in those 
of a rheumatic and gouty diathesis. I do not be- 
lieve that the use of mercury will cause the com- 
plaint, if it be given eo as to affect the mouth. 

122. A. Ipiopatuio Ixrris.—a. Symptoms and 
Course.—Iritis presents various grades of sever. 
ity and periods ef duration. It may hence be 
mild or severe; acute, sub-acute, or chronic. I 
shall adopt Mr. Macxenziz’s division of iritis 
into three grades.—a. In the frst degree the vas- 
cularity of the sclerotica is barely perceptible, 
and exists only in one or more points, and chief- 
ly behind the upper lid. The ring of the iris 
next the pupil is slightly discoloured ; the pupil 
is not materially contracted, but is somewhat 
irregular, without its usual clean and sharp edge, 
and is hazy; and the motions of the ire are 
limited and slow. Vision is confused and 
slightly obscured. There is little or no pai 
or aversion from light. This state of iritis 
may exist for many weeks, and yet be com. 
pletely removed by suitable treatment. 

123. 8. The second degree, or that with evi- 
dent external inflammation of the eye, is much 
more frequent than the foregoing. A zone of 
vascularity is observed in the aclerotica around 
the cornea, the vessels sinking through the 
sclerotica, and not advancing into the cornea, 
The iris, particularly its inner or smaller rings, 
is discoloured, either from injection of its ves- 
sels or the effusion of lymph ; and its anteriog 
surface, i of being smooth and shining, 
appears dull, puckered, and swollen, especially 
near the pupillary opening, where it is retract- 
ed towards the Jens. The pupil is contracted, 
irregular, motionless, and filled with coagule- 
ble lymph, which generally appears like half- 
boiled white of egg. Epiphora and intolerance 
of light are considerable, and vision becomes 
greatly impaired. The pain in the eye is con- 
stant, and attended by pain in the orbit and 
forehead, particularly at night, and by the usual 
symptoms of inflammatory fever. 
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' 124. y. The therd degree of iritis presents the 
following characters: The eye externally is 
Much more inflamed than in the foregoing 
grades ; the redness of the conjunctiva being 
sometimes so great as to mask for a time the 
red zone of the sclerotica. Both the smaller 
and larger rings of the iris are discoloured ; the 
anterior surface being gwollen, puckered, and 
bolstered forward 80 as to approach the cornea, 
excepting its pupillary edge, which is retract- 
ed towards the lens. Red vessels and spots 
of blood are sometimes seen on the iris, but 
more frequently in the lymph occupying the 
very contracted pupil. One or more minute 
elevations, of a yellowish colour, which are in 
some cases specks of effused lymph, in others 
smal] abscesses, appear on the surface of the 
iris ; and pus di from these abscesses, 
with lymph, blood, and serum, sometimes oc- 
cupy the anterior chamber. The cornea be- 
comes hazy and turbid, and occasionally dotted 
with minute brownish spots. There are at 
first great intolerance of light and lachryma- 
tion, and subsequently vision is completely, 
and generally permanently, lost. Flashes of 
light in the eye are frequently perceived by the 
patient, indicating the extension of inflamma- 
tion to the choroid and retina. The pain in 
the o is constant, great, and sometimes 
excruciating, with pain in the orbit and eye- 
brow, increased at night. When attended with 


extreme pain, especially in syphilitic cases, | Dro 


very serious changes, even abecess of the an- 
terior chamber, disorganization of the vitreous 
humour, é&c., frequently supervene. In these 
the inflammation is extended more or less to 
the internal and external tissues of the eye, and 
general ophthalmitis (§ 153) is the result. 

125. 6. The discoloration of the iris arises from 
vascular injection and effusion, and is of a yel- 
lowish or greenish tint in light eyes, or of a 
reddish hue in dark eyes; but it is very fre- 
quently dull, muddy, and dark, and the natural 
brilliancy and fibrous arrangement of this part 
are lost. The efused lymph is seen first at the 
pupillary edge, and afterward on the lesser cir- 
cle of the iris, causing a villous, rough, eleva- 
ted, or irregular surface or outline of the part. 
The lymph may be in distinct masses of very 
various sizes on the anterior of the iris, or at 
its pupillary margin; and, in the most acute 
cases, it may fill the pupil or anterior chamber, 
or even the posterior ber. The colour of 
the effused lymph is sometimes a light yellow- 
ish-brown or ochrey, but a rusty hue is most 
common. It is occasionally of a light dirty 
yellowish tint, particularly when it is abundant 
and fills the anterior chamber. In this case, 
or when a small abscess in the iris is dischar- 
ged in this situation, a form of hypopyon is the 
result. The pupil is contracted, and becomes 
more and more so in the progress of the com- 
plaint. The effusion of lymph and adhesion 
render it also angular, irregular, and fixed at 
one or more points, and free in others. It 
Joses its thin, sharp, and well-defined edge, and 
becomes dull and cloudy, or otherwise discol- 
oured. ' 

126. e. The acute states of iritis are observed 
in persons of a full habit or robust constitution, 
after the action of powerful causes, especially 
if they continue to act, and the case have been 
neglected at the beginning, and in cachectic 
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conditions of the frame. They are attended 
by the usual characters of severe vascular ac- 
tion, especially injection of the vessels, ex- 
treme contraction of the pupil, effusion of 
lymph, dulness of the cornea, externa! red- 
ness, loes of sight, violent pain in the eye, and 
severe headache, with watchfulness, restless- 
ness, and febrile disturbance, terminating, in a 
few days, in disorganization of the interior tis- 
sues, and in irreparable Joss of vision. In 
chronic casea the origin of disease is almost 
imperceptible, and its progress slow. Little or 
no pain is felt, and the external redness is very 
slight or unobserved. At last, lymph is effu- 

vision is impaired, and the complaint is 
brought under treatment. The sub-acute cases 
are intermediate between these two extremes. 
The chronic form may also follow upon an in- 
active or partially successful treatment of the 
acute and sub-acute forms, but it usually pre- 
sents itself in the first grade; the acute most 
commonly assuming the third, and the sub-acute 
the second grades. 

127. b. Consequentes and Prognosis—a. Change 
of texture and colour of the iris follow infamma- 
tion which has been violent or of long duration, 
General adhesion of the iris to the cornea may 
occur, and lead to staphyloma ; or the iris may 
become adherent both to the cornea and to the 
capsule of the lens, occasioning anterior flat- 
tening of the eye. This is, however, very rare. 
psical enlargement of the anterior chamber, 
with closed pupil and staphyloma sclerotice, 
may likewise supervene (Lawrence ).—f 
After acute or sub-acute attacks, the pupilla 
margin often becomes adherent to the capsule of 
the lens, either throughout, or in one or more 
points. When the inflammation has disap- 
peared, the adhesion still continues, or is re- 
duced to slender threads, admitting of partial 
motion. In some cases, adhesions of the iris 
are detached, leaving black marks on the cap- 
sule, which are permanent.—y. An adventitious 

may form in the pupil from organiza- 
tion of the lymph effused on the surface of the 
capsule. Its opacity is greatest in the centre, 
and it may be connected with partial adhesion 
of the iris. In rarer instances, the adventi- 
tious substance is seen in one side of the pu- 
pil, and attached to the edge of the iris (Alresia 
Iridis incompleta).—d. Closure of the pupil fol- 
lows effusion into the posterior chamber, and 
the formation of an opaque adventitious sub- 
stance, to which the circumference of the pu- 
pil is fixed (Atresia Iridis perfecta). This ad- 
ventitious membrane may extend over the an- 
terior capsule, causing adhesion of the uvea to 
the lens, and enlargement of the anterior cham- 
ber.—e. Atrophy of the globe may supervene 
upon copious effusion into both chambers, and 
deposition of lymph behind the iris in such 
quantity as to cause bulging of the sclerotica, 
or to escape phrong this membrane, and raise 
the conjunctiva. In this case the fluid is ab- 
sorbed after the subsidence of the inflamma- 
tion; but the internal parts of the ball are so 
altered that they waste and become flaccid, 
particularly after complete closure of the pu- 
pil. The vitreous humour may also be ren- 
dered fluid, and the eye soft, without shrinking 
in size ; but this occurs only after acute eyphi- 
litic iritis.—<. Impaired vision may be the re- 
sult of the extension of inflammation to the 
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posterior tunics, although the disease has been 
arrested by appropriate treatment, and may fol- 
low the acute, sub-acute, or chronic states of 
the disease. The impaired vision may be 
caused solely by the lesions produced in these 
tunics, or by these and the changes in the pu- 
pil conjoined. , 

128. c. The Prognosis—When the disease 
is recent, and appropriate treatment is adopted, 
effusion into the texture or on the surface of 
the iris will be removed by absorption upon 
the subsidence of the inflammation. Hence we 
need not dread the result, if the changes be 
confined to the iris, although the effusion be 
copious. But when the complaint has contin- 
ued some time, and is attended by increasing 
contraction of the pupil and effusion of lymph, 
with organization of the latter into adhesions 
and adventitious membranes; or when the 
consequences described above (4 127) are pres- 
ent, or inflammation extends to the posterior 
parts of the globe and retina, or tu the cornea 
with more or less opacity, the greatest danger 
to vision is to be apprehended. In most cases, 


a guarded prognosis should be given, for it is. 


often difficult to determine how far the poste- 
rior tunics may be affected. Change of colour 
in the whole iris, with great contraction of the 
papil, and an opaque substance in it; intense 
external redness, severe and deep-seated pain, 
extinction of sight, and flashes of light in the 
eye ; large effusion behind the iris, and bulging 
of the sclerotica, and a protruded state of the 
iris, and adhesion of the pupil, are all hopeless 
states of the organ. If unfavourable changes 
have not appeared, recovery may take place, 
although the complaint has been of three or 
four weeks’ duration, and sight is mucb im- 
ired. 

129. d. The Diagnosis of Iritis cannot be dif- 
ficult, if the history of the case be considered, 
and the state of the iris carefully examined. 
The affection most resembling iritis is inflam- 
mation of the capsule of the lens. Nebulous, 
contracted, and fixed pupil, discoloured iris, ad- 
hesions between the iris and capsule, are pres- 
ent in the latter, which, however, often super- 
venes ja the course of iritis, and generally at- 
tends its most acute attacks; while, on the 
other hand, inflammation of the crystalline 
capsule is attended by some degree of iritis. 
The one is thus reciprocally consequent upon 
the other.—Retinitts resembles iritis chiefly in 
the great contraction of the pupil; but the 
former is more sudden, its progress more rapid, 
its attendant headache more violent, and vision 
more rapidly impaired, than in the latter. 

130. ¢. Treatment.—The indications of cure 
are, lst, to subdue the inflammation; 2d, to 
prevent or arrest the effusion of lymph; 3d, to 
promote the absorption of what has been ef- 
fused; and 4th, to preserve the pupil entire. 
They are to be accomplished by blood-letting, 
mercurials, belladonna, &c.— Blood-letting, in 
acute and sub-acute cases; in young, robust, 
or pletboric persons; when the pain is severe, 
and febrile disturbance considerable, and the 
inflammation extending to the internal tunics, 
must be most promptly and actively practised. 
It will often be necessary to repeat it, and even 
to follow it by cupping on the nape of the neck, 
or behind the ears, or on the temples. In the 
circumstances now stated, local bleeding can- 
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not be confided in alone; but in chronic, sub- 
acute, or inild states cupping will be prefera- 
ble. Leeches may be employed; but they are, 
unlees a great number be applied, much Icss 
efficient than cupping. Immediately after the 
first bleeding, a full dose of calomel and Jaune’s 
powder, with opium, should be given, and re- 
peated at bedtime, and an active cathartic 
draught (F. 216) in the morning, aided by a 
terebinthinate enema (F. 150,151). ‘The spe- 
cific effects of mercury, which are most effect- 
ual in fulfilling the second and third indica- 
tions, will be hastened by its combination with 
an antimonial; and, if the bowels be acted 
upon daily by a draught containing equal parts 
of the spirits of turpentine and castor oil, or &@ 
Jarger portion of the former, the specific opera- 
tion of the calomel will not be prevented, or 
even delayed, but the beneficial effects on the 
disease will be ensured. 

131, Belladonna is of great benefit in every 
stage of the complaint, and should be applied 
as directed above (4 112), contemporaneously 
with the exhibition of mercury. Although the 
pupil be contracted, and effusion or even adhe- 
sion has taken place, the specific operation of 
the latter, and the effects of the former on the 
iris, will elongate or even entirely detach the 
adhesions, if they are soft or unorganized. In 
addition to these, diaphoretics, druretics, and 
warm pedijuvia are beneficial. The bowels 
ought to be kept freely open by the substances 
already noticed. 7 ine may be used for 
this purpose, or with the view of aiding the ef- 
fects of calomel, or even as a substitute for it, 
as advised by Mr. CarnmicHakt, who prescribes 
it in drachm doses, three times a day, sus- 
pended in almond emulsion Blisters are of 
doubtful efficacy. Mr. Lawrences decides 
against them. 

132. B. Symparnetic Inrmis.—a«. SyphiAre 
Tritts, or inflammation of the iris occurring in 

rsons tainted by the syphilitic poison, is, per- 

aps, the most common variety of this disease. 
It is a symptom of syphilis in its constitutional 
stage ; and, although sometimes appearing 
alone, it is more frequently one of several sec- 
ondary symptoms, especially ulcerations of the 
throat, eruptions, swellings of the periosteum, 
tee of the limbs, affection of the nose, &c. 
t occurs most frequently along with the ear- 
lier secondary affections, and sometimes ap- 
pears before the primary disorder is cured. 
(Lawrence) It rarely occurs as a symptom 
of syphilis in infants, although secondary syphi- 
lis is not infrequent in them. Jt may be either 
acute or chronic ; it is often associated with in- 
flammation of other internal tissues of the or- 
gan, and it is most commonly determined or 
excited by exposure to cold, exertion of the 
eye, or external injury. 

133, Diagnosis—The characters and prog- 
ress of syphilitic iritis are nearly the same as 
those of the idiopathic form; yet there are 
certain points of difference, which are fre- 
quently observed in the local symptoms, de- 
serving of notice. These are the tubercular 
disposition, and the reddish-brown discolora- 
tion of the lymph effused on the iris; the an- 
gular form of the ae and its displacement 
towards the root of the nose ; and the violent 
exacerbations of pain felt chiefly in the brow 
during the night, and in a slighter degree or 
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pot at all in the day. The first and second of 
these are, however, not constant; the last is 
always present. But the most certain diag- 
Dosis are, the concomitance of other syphilitic 
affections, and the history of the case. Lymph 
is effused from the margin of the pupil in ar- 
thrific sritis, but not deposited in a distinct 
form, and the adhesions are generally white ; 
and both in it and in the idiopathic variety the 
pupil commonly retains its circular figure and 
central ition. 

_ 194. 0. Arthrite Iritiz.—Inflammation of the 
iris is frequent in the gouty diathesis, but less 
so in the rheumatic, unless as 8 consequence 
of rheumatic infammation of the sclerotica 
($ 97). In the gouty it occurs most commonly 
in the iris from the commencement, although 
often some other tissues of the organ are af- 
fected at the same time ; but, in the rheumatic, 
it rarely begins in the iris. The gouty modi 
cation is generally acuée, and very severe ; 
rheumatic, sub-acule, or chronic, and more miki. 
The former generally commences with pain of 
the eye, into ce of light, lachrymation, and 
zonular redness of the sclerotica. Pains are 
felt in the orbit, brow, and forehead. The iris 
soon becomes dull and discoloured; the pupil 
contracted, and fixed at one or more points to 
the capsule of the lens. The reddish zone in 
the sclervtica is of a dull or nearly livid tint, 
and does not advance to the edge of the cor- 
nea, but leaves a narrow white ring between. 
After a violent attack, with impaired vision, the 
symptoms subside, and sight is restored, the iris 
being attached to the capeule by whitish adhe- 
siess. This form of iritis often returns again 
and again, the eyes recovering almost com- 
pietly after repeated attacks. Mr. Lawzence 
Tet with a case in which the disease returned 
fourteen times, yet vision was not materially 
impaired, though adhesions in each eye con- 
nected the pupillary edge of the iris to the ca) 
sule. But frequently a fresh effusion attends 
on each attack, until the pupil is more and 
more contracted, and at last filled with opaque 
adventitious membrane, the texture of the iris, 
notwithstanding, generally remaining but little 
altered. 

135. ¢. Scro Tritis.— This variety is 
consecutive of strumous ophthalmia (} 68), the 
inflammation extending from the external tu- 
nics. It is commonly preceded and accom- 
panied by changes in the cornea, preventing 
the lesions of the iris from being observed, 
Hence it often escapes detection until it has 
completed its course. It very rarely occurs 
as a primary affection. Mr. Macnenziz addu- 
ces a case in which the attack seemed primary ; 
bat its history is not conclusive on this point. 

136. Treatment.—a. The syphilitic variety re- 

uires local bleedings and mercurials, as advised 
lor the idiopathic disease, and in similar com- 
binations, until the symptoms and the consti- 
tutional majady, on which the local one is ip- 
grafted, are entirely removed. Tu ine May 
also be employed as an auxiliary, and to open 
the bowels, either as directed by Mr. Canmi- 
CHARL, Or as prescribed by myself (§ 130-131). 
Oprate frictions around the eye, and belladonna, 
are also of great service. General blood-letting 
is seldom well borne in this variety, unless in 
robust or plethoric persons ; but full or repeat- 
ed cupping is often necessary. 
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137. b. Arthrite Iritis.—The rheumatic modi- 
fication requires the treatment recommended 
in rheumatic inflammation of the external tu- 
nics, especially cupping, leeching, blistering, al 
teratives, with icum; and, subsequently, 
cinchona or quinine, with full doses of colchi- 
cum, aided by counter-irritation. Turpentine ia 
also beneficial in this variety, but it should be 
given so as to act moderately on the bowels. 
Mr. Wattaceg advises bark to be given from 
the commencement, when this disease follows 
low fevers. The gouty modification will be re- 
moved by a very similar treatment to that now 
stated. Mercurtals, given-with any other in- 
tention than that of removing morbid secre- 
tions and excretions, are more injurious than 
beneficial. Colchicum, in full doses, with the 
alkaline subcarbonates and warm purgatives, 
is especially indicated. Blistere and derivar 
tives to the Jower extremities ; tepid fomenta- 
tions to the organ; frictions, with opium and 
belladonna, to the forehead; a free state of the 
bowels, and attention to diet, are particularl 
Tequisite. As the attacks are often re ; 
measures of prevention should be adopted ; the 
chief of these are, low living, a free state of 
the bowels and of all the excretions, the re- 
moval of plethora, and preserving the organ 
from cold, or ove-rexertion. Nothing can be 
added to what has been stated, both here and 
in preceding sections (§ 130, 131), as to the 
treatment of the scrofulous variety of iritis. 

iii. InpLammaTion or THE INTERNAL Tonics, 
okay manera: mia; Ophthulmilis in- 
terna tdiopathica, Beer ; Ophthalmitis posterior 
totais, Rosas. ee 
138. Derin.—Severe, deep-seated pain of the 

eye, with impaired vision, contracted pupil, a sense 

of aching, tension, and heat, without much external 
redness, but with symptomatic inflammatory fever. 

139. A. Inflammation may commence in the 
retina, or in the choroid; but it cannot remain 
long confined to either. It frequently extends 
from the iris to the latter, and to other internal 
parts. The disease probably begins most fre- 
quently in the retina, and may therefore be 
designated retinitis in its early stage. We are 
necessarily less acquainted with the phenomena 
attending it than with those accompanying iri- 
tis. Rosas considers that the whole retina is 
not equally affected, but chiefly the vicinity of 
the yellow spot. The Causces of retimits are, 
sudden exposure to light; the action of a strong 
light, as looking at the sun or bright objects; 
the light and heat of a bright fire; exertion of 
the eyes, particularly when the rays of light 
are refracted; and the predisposing and exci- 
ting causes described above (4 4-6). 

140. a. Symptoms and Course of retinitis.— 
The patient complains of pain and aching deep 
in the eye; of a sense of tension or of heat, 
aggravated by using the organ, by exposure to 
light, or by whatever determines the circulation 
to the head. The pain is often pulsating, and 
usually extends to the brow and head. The 
pupil is much contracted; vision is impaired, 
and hourly becomes more so. In severe casea, 
the pupil is nearly closed, and sight almost or 
altogether lost; and flashes or sparks of light 
are perceived in the eye. At this period there 
is little external redness, excepting in the 
sclerotica around the cornea; but there are 
thirst, white tongue, and fever. With the 
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continuance of the disease, the sclerotic red- 
ness increases, and a bright zone is formed 
around the cornca; and the inflammation 


spreads inward to the vitreous humour and to | pract 


the capsule of the lens, and outward to the 
choroid and iris. The last now Joses its natu- 
ral colour, becoming greenish and reddish, and 
it is pushed towards the cornea. Sight is lost, 
even before total closure of the pupil takes 
ap The disease now may be designated 
inflammation of the internal tunics generally, or 


the second stage of retinitis. The redness of | f 


the sclerotic extends; the conjunctiva becomes 
injected ; the pupil often obliterated from effu- 
sion of lymph; the cornea somewhat dull ; and 
general ophthalmia supervenes. The pain of 
the eye is unequal or pulsative; is attended 
by a sense of weight, sometimes of cold; and 
chills or rigours are felt. Suppuration now oc- 
curs, and matter is effused in front of the iris, 
particularly if the pupil is not entirely closed, 
constituting hypopyon ; and blood is sometimes 
mixed with it. Such is the course of the most 
acute and severe cases of internal ophthalmia 
commencing in the retina, when uncontrolled 
by treatment; and the results are, lat. Insen- 
sibility of the retina, from change of structure 
—Amaxurosis; 2d. Contraction and partial ob- 
struction of the pupil, with impaired function 
of the retina, and opaque capeule and lens; 
Sd. Closed pupil, with the formation of an ad- 
ventitious membrane ; 4th. Suppuration making 
its way externally, and Jeading to destruction 
of the eye, and collapse of the coats. 

141. b. Chronic Retinitis. —A very much 
milder and more prolongs form of retinitis 
than the foregoing is often observed in per- 
sons who greatly exert their eyes. It is char- 
acterized by sensibility to light ; more or less 
weakness or obscurity of vision, especially be- 
yond the distance at which the eye has usually 
been occupied ; with gradual contraction of the 
pupil, immobility of the iris, and aching in the 
eyes and forehead. This slight grade of the 
disease is manifestly confined to the retina. 
There is but little increase of vascularity ex- 
ternally, excepting, in some cases, a narrow or 
partial zone in the sclerotica around the cor- 
nea. The complaint is aggravated by stimu- 
lants and a heating regimen, and benefited by 
Opposite means. It often continues months, 
or even years, with occasional exacerbations ; 
and either in great measure disappears, or be- 
comes greatly aggravated, or assumes the 
above severe form. 

142. c. The Prognosis in retinitis is favoura- 
ble in the commencement, before the pupil is 
very much contracted, or vision greatly im- 
paired ; but it becomes less and less so in pro- 
portion to the duration of the complaint. If 
misunderstood at the commencement, negtect- 
ed, or ill-treated, the organ is frequently endan- 
gered. If the pupil be much contracted, and 
sight loet, or if sight be quite gone before the 
closure of the pupil, blindness wil) be the re- 
sult. If the disease have gone on to general 
ophthatmitis, all that can be boped is to pre- 
serve the form of the eye. 

143. d. Treatment.—Oppious general and 
local biceding, the active exhibition of mercurials 
until the mouth is affected, the employment of 
belladonna, cathartics, low diet, and the reat of 
the antiphlogistic regimen, as directed for iritis, 
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with complete rest of the eyes and of the body, 
and exclusion of light, are the most efficacious 
means of cure. Blood-letting, although early 
ised, will often fail, if mercury be not 
freely administered. Turpentine may be also 
given to aid its operation, and act upon the 
bowels. ‘These measures will succeed only in 
the firet stage, before the pupil is closed and 
sight is lost. Yet, if suppuration have not oc- 
curred, it is still requisite, in order to preserve 
the form of the eye. In the slight and chronte 
form, local depletion, active purging, low diet, 
attention to the digestive functions, and repose 
of the or are the chief remedies. 

blisters behind the ears, or the ointment of the 
potassio-tartrate of antimony, are also beneficial. 

144. B. Chororditis —a. Inflammation of the 
choroid, of the hyaloid membrane, of the cap- 
sule, é&c., under the terms Choroid:tis, Hyaloidi- 
tis, C itis, and Lentitis—have been de- 
seri by Jugncxen, Rosas, and Macxewzis. 
But admitting, from analogy, that inflammation 
may commence in, and be more or less confined 
to, either of these tissues, for a longer or 
shorter time, I question the possibility of their 
being often distinguished from retinttis, with 
which they must necessarily be in some degree 
associated. I must refer the reader to the ob- 
servations of Mr. Macxenziz on Choroiditis. 
He believes that the choroid, although gener- 
ally affected consecutively upon iritis, is some- 
times primarily and separetely inflamed. The 
inference is most probably correct, yet experi- 
ence shows that such a state of disease can 
but rarely be recognised. He states that cho- 
roidstis, in its earliest stages, exists without 
any signs of disease of the iris, and without 
any effects upon the sclerotica and retina be 
yond those which must necessarily arise from 
the pressure of an inflamed and swollen mem- 
brane. The dark colour of the choroid shows 
through the sclerotica, which thus appears blu- 
ish or purplish, and distended. The part most 
discoloured protrudes generally on one side 
of the ball, and near the cornea, and is of 
deep blue tint, with varicose vessels running 
over it (Sclerotic Staphyloma). Several such 
tumours may surround the cornea, or may pro- 
trude on the posterior hemisphere of the organ. 
A watery fluid is sometimes effused between 
the choroid and the retina during its progress, 
and redness is observed in parts of the ecle- 
Totica. Although the iris is not inflamed, it is 
always narrowed or drawn towards the portion 
of the choroid chiefly affected, causing dis- 
placement of the pupil. There are generally 
attendant intolerance of light, pain, hemicrania, . 
frequently partial opacity of the cornea, dim- 
ness of sight, proceeding to total blindness, 
and febrile disturbance, d er of the digest- 
ive organs. The disease is most common in 
the scrofulous diathesis; in those who over 
use their eyes, without taking sufficient exer- 
cise, and who expose them to too much heat 
and light, 

145. b. The Treatment consists of copious 
Wood-letting, active cathartics, mercury aided bv 
turpentine, and counter-irritation in the earlier 
stages ; and, subsequently, the internal use of 
the preparations of iodine, or the precipitated 
carbonate of iron; or the iodide of iron, and the 
sulphate of quinine. 

146. C. Arthritic Inflammation of the Internal 
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Tunics—Ophthalmitis Arthritica, Benevicr and 
Rosas.—a. Arthritic iritis frequently is con- 
fined to the iris ; but, in gouty persons of very 
impaired constitution, inflammation is either 
extended to, or almost simultaneously appears 
in, the retina, the choroid, the lens and its 
capsule, and the vitreous humour; the sclerot- 
ica and cornea being secondarily affected. It 
usually attacks elderly persons of a full habit, 
with bloated, red, purple, and veined faces; 
and it generally terminates in loss of sight, 
with dilated pupil and opaque lens or glaucoma. 
At first the patient complains of increased 
sensibility to light ; of lachrymation; and of a 
severe burning or tearing pain deep in the 
globe, with a sensation as if the eye were too 
Jarge for the orbit. A dull and livid redness 
is observed in the sclerotica ; it increases to- 
wards the cornea, but is separated from this 
part by a narrow white ring. The conjunctiva 
afterward becomes injected, and the cornea 
dull. The pain is now distracting, and extends 
to the orbit, face, and side of the head: the 
iris is dark, assumes a dirty appearance, is ir- 
regularly contracted and fixed, the pupil often 
having an oblong or oval re, m the trans. 
verse direction. <A greenish discoloration is 
observed deep in the eye, from lost transpa- 
rency of the vitreous humour. The posterior 
tissues swell and push the Jens forward, wedg- 
ing it into the dilated pupil, and squeezing it 
even against the cornea. The lens also turns 
green, yellowish — (Glaucomatous Cataract), 
or duli white. 6 congestion and swelling 
of the internal coats distend the sclerotica, or 
bulge it out in parts; the cornea becomes hazy ; 
and the changes in the iris, pupil, and external 
tissues impart to the organ a dead appearance. 
Luminous flashes are frequently perceived in 
the eye ; but sight is either much impaired or 
altogether lost — sometimes suddenly — from 
the commencement. At this stage the symp- 
toms frequently subside, the iris preserving its 
dull hue, the pupil being fixed and dilated, and 
a totally lost. A varicose state of the ves- 
sels in the sclerotica sometimes remains ; or a 
dull leaden appearance, with small projections 
or larger buigings around the cornea, as in 
choroiditis ($ 144). 

147. This disease generally affects both 
eyes, either in succession or at once. Its 
duration is various, as well as its severity, and 
jt often assumes a less violent form than that 
now described, especially when its early gym 
toms hare been mitigated by treatment. In 
this case, sight is more gradually and slowly 
extinguished; the sae y an fsne the ya 

c particularly the bulgings of the 
aa sotin: are either less or but slight It is 
difficult to determine what tissue is primarily 
affected, but most probably the chorvid, retina, 
and iris are almost coetaneously attacked. 
The early loss of sight indicates an early affec- 
tion of retina; and the equally early ten- 
sion and pain show that congestion and gwell- 

of the choroid is present from the first. 

148. b. The Prognosis is extremely unfavour- 
able. If the characteristic symptoms of this 
affection be present, and more especially if 

vision be lost, permanent extinction of sight 
: consequence. 

ae in reatment has hitherto been found to 

have little influence on this disease. Never- 
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theless, blood-letting ; warm purgatives, with 
full doses of colchicum and alkaline carbonates ; 
revalsants to the lower extremities, or behind 
the ears, or to the nape of the neck; active 
doses of turpentine, both by the mouth and in 
enemata, 50 as to act efficiently upon the bow- 
els and vascular system; subsequently, Puum- 
uer's pill, and the decoction of guaiacum, with 
the compound tincture of colchicum and liquor 
potasse ; and full doses of sulphate of quinine, 
or of cinchona with or without colchicum, &c., 
should be fully tried. 

150. D. Inflammation of the internal tissues 
after fever sometimes occurs. It has been de- 
scribed by Dr. Wactace and Dr. Jacos. Of 
forty cases which the former observed, there 
were only four who had the disease in the left 
eye, and only two who had it in both. It may 
occur very soon, or not for some months, after 
fever; and it presents two stages, in the first 
of which amaurotic symptoms are alone pres- 
ent; in the second those of inflammation are 
superadded. The period at which the former 
commences after fever, and its duration before 
redness comes on, are very uncertain. In some 
cases, dimness of sight and musca volilanics 
have been present frum the earliest period of 
convalescence, yet the inflammatory stage haa 
not supervened for weeks or months; and in 
other instances the amaurotic symptoms have 
not appeared till months after the fever, and 
have been soon followed by the second stage. 
The inflammatory changes disappear before 
the amaurotic symptoms (Watvace). 

151. Dr. Jacop met with seventy or eighty 
cases of the disease in one year. It is most 
frequent among the poor, in young persons and 
in females, and attacks always only one eye. 
The affection of the retina having been present 
from a few days to several weeks, the transpa- 
rent parts of the eye become more or less cloud- 
ed or opaque, the circumference of the cornea 
presents an opaque whitish appearance or cir- 
cle resembling the arcus senilis. The anterior 
chamber seems clouded. The iris is always 
dull, and altered in colour; but tubercles of 
lymph or abscesses are not seen in it, and it 
often moves actively. The pupil is slightly ir- 
regular, yet it does not contract adhesions, or 
become closed. Hypopyon sometimes ensues, 
In the worst cases, the lens becomes partially 
Opaque, and presents an opaline amber colour. 
When vision is permanently lost, it is generally 
owing to this change. Impairment or loss of 
vision is the earliest symptom ; and there gen- 
erally are intolerance of light, lachrymation, 
and a stinging or darting paiu through the eye 
to the temple or nose. Sometimes the suffer- 
ing is slight; but it is usually increased on ex- 
posure to strong light (Jaco). 

152. The treatment recommended by these 
two vig elnges writers is diametrically oppo- 
site. ~ Watvace found depletion and mer- 
cury insafficient for a cure; he therefore gave 
half a drachm or a drachm of bark in powder 
three or four times a day, or the sulphate of 
quinine in two grain doses. Dr. Rerp also em- 
ployed bark with success in this sequela of fe- 
ver. Dr. Jacos, however, states that bleeding 
locally or generally, purgatives and antimonials, 
blisters and opiate stupes, and mercurials with 
opium and belladonna, are the most efficacious 
means of cure. He adds that the relief from 
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mercury is so certain, that he has trusted to it 
almost exclusively with the assistance of bel- 
Jadonna. He has generally found two grains 
of calomel, with a quarter of grain of opium, or 
five grains of blue pill alone, three times a day, 
answer every purpose ; tenderness of the gums 
coming on in eight or ten days. If the pain be 
severe, he combines hyoscyamus or belladonna 
with the dose taken at bedtime. He tried the 
sulphate of quinine in four cases for eight days, 
but finding no relief, he gave mercury, which 
effected.a cure. The cases occurring after ty- 
phus fever, recorded by Mr. Hewson, and which 
were similar to those described by Dre. Wat- 
Lack, Rerp, and Jaco, readily yielded to mer- 
curial treatment. 
IV. InpcamMation of THE WHOLE Eve. Syn.— 
_ Ophthalmitis Idiopathica, Beer; Ophthalmitis 
mioersalis, Wetter; Inflammation of the 

Globe, Lawrence ; Phlegmonoid Inflammation 

of the whole Ball. 

153. Cuaract.—Severe deep-seated pain; in- 
ereased internal redness and tumefaction ; @ sensc 
of tension, and a feeling of the organ being too 

rge for the orbit, and about to burst from it ; car- 
ly loss of sight, with discoloured iris, and contract- 
ed, immovcable pupil ; swelling and immobility of 
the globe, with partial protrusion of tt and the cye- 
lids ; and severe inflammatory fever. 

154. A. This severe disease has been well 
described by Mr. Lawrence. It consists of in- 
flammation of the internal and external tissues, 
and is not of common occurrence. It is met 
with chiefly in very robust constitutions, and 
persons of a phlogistic diathesis and full habit 
of body. It is most frequent in the right eye, 
as is the case with ophthalmic inflammation 
generally. Mr. Lawrence states that, of 134 
cases of ophthalmia commencing in one eye, 
85 began in the right. General ophthalmitis is 
most commonly caused by severe injuries of the 
organ; by the explosion of gunpowder before 
the eye; by great heat and light striking upon 
it; and fragments of stone, iron, &c., propelled 
against it. 

155. a. Symptoms and Course.—At the com- 
mencement, the characteristic injection of both 
the sclerotica and conjunctiva ia evident ; with 
& severe burning or throbbing pain, and a sense 
of bursting distention. The surface of the or- 
gan is stiff and dry, but copious Jachrymation 
s00n Comes on, and is increased by exposure 
to light. The external redness increases, and 
the conjunctiva swells into a broad, firm ring 
of chemosis around the cornea, which it parti- 
ally overlaps. There are intolerance of light, 
dimness of vision, contracted pupil, impaired 
brilliancy of the iris, and acute sympathetic fe- 
ver. This constitutes the first stage of the dis- 
ease. The motions of the globe and lids now 
become difficult and painful, and the pain more 
and more violent, extending to the brow, cheek, 
temple, and head. The previously blue or gray 
iris assumes a dull greenish hue ; and the brown 
or black, a reddish tint. The eyeball swells 
and loses its power of motion; the cornea 
grows muddy, and, by degrees, opaque; but 
vision is generally lost before these changes 
supervene. The patient perceives luminous 
flashes or sparks in his eye, owing to disorder- 
éd action in the retina; and the vascular dis- 
tention of the internal tissues generally occa- 
tions a sense of bursting. The deep-seated 
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swelling and external chemosis partially evert 
the inflamed eyelids, which thus resemble, es- 
pecially the inferior, a red fleshy mass, and 
both the ball and lids are protruded and im- 
moveable. The second stage is now fully de- 
veloped. Sympathetic inflammatory fever al- 
ways accompanies this severe disease. The 
local symptoms are preceded, or attended at 
their commencement by chills or rigours, fol- 
lowed by headache, white tongue, thirst, hot 
and dry skin, and accelerated, hard, and full 
pulse. These are increased at night, and ac- 
companied with watchfulness and throbbing in 
the temple and eye. 

156. E The Consequences, or the second stage, 
according to Weve, are suppuration and opa- 
city of the cornea, &c. If the disease be not 
arrested, the pain becomes throbbing, delirium 
sometimes occurs at night, and chills or rig- 
ours are felt, indicating impending suppuration. 
The cornea is first a dull white, and then yel- 
low, and matter is formed. The throbbing and 
bursting pain continues, notwithstanding, for 
some days, until the cornea bursts externally, 
and gives exit to the matter; the coats of the 
eye collapsing, and the form of the organ be- 
ing lost. When the progress of the disease has 
been checked by treatment, the cornea remains 
opaque, and the pupil is either closed or very 
much contracted, and the aperture filled by ad- 
ventitious membrane, vision being either much 
impaired or entirely lost. Even when recoy- 
ery takes place, with an open pupil and clear 
cornea, the retina has generally suffered so 
much as to cause some imperfection of vision 
(Lawrence). 

157. c. Diagnosis.—This complaint is charac- 
terized by the simultaneous affection of both 
the internal and external tunics, and is distrn- 
guished from the sympathetic or specific inflam- 
mation above considered, by the following cir- 
cumstances: (a) Redness, pain, swelling, in- 
tolerance of light, lachrymal discharge, and im- 
paired vision are all equally and co-ordinately 
developed ; but in the specific inflammations, 
one or other of these is always predominant 
over the rest, and accompanied by some peculi- 
ar local and constitutional affection —(b) These 
symptoms commence at the same time in an 
equal degree, and continue very nearly so 
throughout; but in the other ophthalmie this 
correspondence is remarked neither at their 
commencement nor during their progress.—(c) 
The course of the malady is regular and con- 
tinued, and it always terminates in suppuration 
of the globe, if not arrested by treatment. while 
the others remit more or less, and only occasion- 
ally terminate in this manner.—(d) Phlegmo- 
noid ophtbalmitis is always attended by severe 
sympathetic fever; but the specific forms are 
generally without fever, even when most severe. 

158, d. Treatment.—It is only in the frst ph 
that we can expect to preserve the sight. In 
the second stage this will rarely be accomplished. 
When vision is altogether lost in this period, 
the preservation of the form of the organ can 
only be hoped for. Ifsymptoms of suppuration 
have appeared, the eye will be destroyed. In 
the first and second stages the most active an- 
tiphlogistic measures, as directed in internal 
ophthalmia (§ 143), must be practised : general 
blood-letting, cupping, leeches applied around 
the eye, and scarification of the protruded tide ; 
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With active cathartics ; calomel and James's 
powder in full and repeated doses ; turpentine 
given by the mouth, and in enemata with cas- 
tor oil; and belladonna, constitute the chief 
remedies. ' If suppuration have occurred, the 
anterior chamber being full of matter, the evac- 
uation of it by a free opening into the cornea 
will give relief, and not increase the inevitable 
er re 

159. B. General Ophthalmitis consequent u 
the absorption of purulent or morbid matters = 
the cir on May Occur. It has been noticed 
chiefly after phlebitis. by Mr. Arworr and Mr. 
Hiocsnsorrax, and is most frequent in the 
puerperal state, as a consequence of uterine 
phlebitis. The local symptoms in the early sta- 
ges are the same as in the idiopathic, but less 
violent, and more insidious and rapid, and al- 
ways terminating in suppuration and sloughing 
of the cornea. The constitutional symptoms 
are very different, and are of a typhoid and 
adynamic type. All the cases that have hith- 
erto been recorded have terminated fatally. 

160. C. An Intermittent form of Ophthalmia 
has been described by some writers, particular- 
ly Horrmanw, Curry (Trans. of Med. and Chi- 
rurg. Soc., Vol. iii., p. 348), and Heuter (Lancet, 
No. 331, p. 473); but I with Mr. Law- 
uence in considering a truly intermitting form 
of inflammation of any of the tissues of this or- 
gan as not to have been made out. Exacerba- 
tions, relapses, or returns of the disease from 

Tsistence or recurrence of the causes may 
et been mistaken for an intermittent form. 
Frequently recurring attacks of inflammation 
in some one or more of the tissues of the eye, 
especially of the conjunctiva, and in slight and 
chronic forms, are sometimes caused by the 
sympathetic irritation of inflamed or carious 
teeth. Of this form of disease, which is not 
noticed by writers, I have seen two or three in- 
stances ; the removal of the adjoining irritation 
curing that depending upon it. 

161. I should now have proceeded to consid- 
er the consecutive and mali, alterations of the 
tissues of the eye, but these, in a practical point 
of view, fall mostly within the province of the 
surgeon, a strictly medical treatment having 
but little influence in removingthem. The ma- 
lignant diseases of this organ are the same as 
those observed in other viscera, and are con- 
sidered under distinct and appropriate heads. 
The functional disorders are treated of in the 
articles Amacrzosis, Pacsy, and Sicur. 

Brs.toe. amp Reree.—i. Distases or tae Eve in 
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FAINTING. Syw.—Aectoyvyia, Hippocrates. 
Axoyuzia, Galen. Syncope (from cvycorre, 


concido); Deliquium Animi; Defectio Anime, 
Celsus. Defai Fr. Die Ohnmacht, Germ. 
Swooning. 


Cuassir.—2. Class, 2. Order (Cullen). 4. 


Class, 4. Order (M. Good). 1. Cuasasa, III. 
Oaper (Author). 
1. Devin.—Temporary depression of the ani- 


mal and vital actions, with “ ra- 
tion, remarkably weak pearl cad whew e 
at the wrist; respiration and sensation also aces 
nearly abolished for a short time. 

2. The terms used by Hirrocrates and Ga- 
LEN are synonymous with Syxcope, a word of 
modern use. Leipothymia has been considered 
by later writers, particularly Morcaom, Dr. 
Goon, and Dr. Ass, either as the same as syn 
cope, or as signifying a lesser le of this 
affection. The definition which Savyaore has 
given of leipothymia assigns it a specific differ 
ence from syncope, or the usual form of swoon- 
ing or fainting. He states it to be, ‘ Subita- 
bea et brevis virium dejectio, superstite pulsis 
vigore, et cognoscendi facultate.” I have had 
several Opportunities of observing attentiv, 
the whole progress of this affection; and 
admit the accuracy of this definition, with the 
exception of the continuance of consciousness, 
which is generally somewhat impaired, although 
not altogether lost. The pulse is unaltered 
from the state in which it was before or after 


of | the seizure, or not materially influenced; and 


in some cases J have found it so strong as to 
prescribe depletion; but the respiratory actions 
are nearly abolished. Leipothymia is, there- 
fore, an affection of the animal and respirato; 

fonctions, that of the heart not being impaired. 
The slight or imperfect seizures often observed 
to precede fully developed epilepsy, or to occur 
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between, or usher in, the severe attacks, and 
described in that article ($ 41, 5%), are exam- 
ples of the leipothymia of Savvaces. 

*. 3. Fatntiag and Swoontag are grades of the 
same affection, the latter being a more com- 
Plete and prolonged state of the former. Faint- 


tag may occur after very short or Segal 
periods—the Si recurrens of Goon. It is 
then often followed by palpitations of the heart. 
Swoontag is much less prone to recur, but is 
sometimes followed by severe reaction. Sav- 
vaers has divided syncope into as many varie- 
ties as there are principal causes inducing it. 
Dr. Goon has adopted a somewhat similar di- 
vision. As, however, it varies chiefly in de- 
— from whatever cause it proceeds, no 

rther distinction than that which I have just 
made need be assigned to it. 

4. I. Descairrion, &¢c.—Fainting is com- 
monly preceded by languor, a sense of sinking 
at the epigastriom, anxiety, confusion of intel- 
lects, obscuration of vision, cold partial sweats, 
giddiness and ringing in the ears, pallid coun- 
tenanee and quivering of the lips, and coldness 
of the extremities. These may continue for 
some time, constituting what is usually called 
faintness, and disappear; or they pass into full 
fainting or swooning more or less rapidly. It 
is seldom that fainting occurs without these 
precursors; but when it is fully developed, 
respiration almost ceases, and consciousness 
is nearly or altogether lost. The action of the 
heart, however, still continues, but feebly ; and 
meres the pulse disappears from the wrist, 
as in full swooning, it may still be felt in the 
carotids ; or the heart will be heard to beat on 
auscultation. In some instances, relaxation 
of the sphincters and discharge of the excre- 
tions are said to have occurred. But this is 
rare in swooning, although it sometimes super- 
venes in leipothymia, in which the brain is 
rather oppressed with blood than deprived of 
it, and in which the pulse retains its vigour. 
Sickness, or even vomiting, sometimes follows 
faintness, or accompanies recovery from faint- 


5. The sensations ushering in syncope are 
generally more or less distressing to the patient, 
and are sometimes described as accompanied 
by a feeling of death. Mowratowe (Esseis, liv. 
ii., cap. vi.,) found them rather bce pay than 
otherwise ; and therefore infers that those 
attending upon dissolation must be similar. 
Cususeret experienced the like feelings. The 
duration of the seizure varies from a few sec- 
onds to one or two hours; but commonly from 
half a minute to ten or fifteen. It has ex- 
tended in some instances to several hours. 
‘Much longer periods have been mentioned by 
writers ; but their actual occurrence is ques- 
tionable. 

6. The Consequences or Terminations of syn- 
cope are, Ist. A return of the functions, respi- 
ration becoming more sensible and often suspi- 
rious, and eructations or vomiting occasionally 
supervening ; 2d. Palpitations of the heart, or 
general vascular reaction ; 3d. Hysterical symp- 
toms, or a fally formed hysterical paroxysm ; 
4th. Convulsions, general or partial, with or 
without consciousness ; bat a ab “saat 
more frequently consequent upon leipothymia 
‘than upon true ; 5th. Partial or slight 

paralysis, or prolonged vertigo; 6th. In ‘cases 
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connected with passive enlargement of the 
cavities of the heart, and attended by a very 
slow as well as a very weak pulse, coagulation 
of the fibrinous portion of the blood has taken 
place in these cavities, and after some time 
occasioned death; 7th. Dissolution has occur- 
red in extreme cases, owing either to the com- 
plete depression of cerebral and nervous power, 
and the consequent inaction of the heart; or 
to the asthenia and wasting of the parietes of 
this “A oe in conjunction with nervous depres- 
sion. e fifth and sixth of these are rare; 
instances, however, of the latter are adduced 
in the article Heart. The termination in dis- 
solution is not so rare; and is chiefly observed 
in cases of great debility or exhaustion from 
extreme ve i att pain, or from parturition ; 
and particularly when a sitting or erect posture 
has been suddenly assumed or too long retained 
in adynamic fevera, and after exhausting dis- 
charges or depletions. Some years since I 
saw swooning caused by strangulated femoral 
hernia, that passed into complete tetanus of 
many hours’ daration. 

7. Il. Causts.—The causes of syncope are 
strictly occasional. I shall consider them with 
reference to their operation.—a. The causes 
which act more immediately on the nervous system 
are chiefly various impressions made upon the 
organs of sense, and depressing moral emo- 
tions. The odour of various flowers, accord- 
ing to the idiosyncrasy, sometimes occasions. 
it. Fasarcivus Hitpanvs has seen it produced 
by the smell] of vinegar; and Marceitus Do- 
watus by soft music. The airs of their native: 
land have induced it in persons subject to noa~ 
talgia. Various unpleasant sights, or objects 
of aversion, have caused it, as the sight of 
blood, of surgical operations, or of a corpse ; 
also sudden terror, fear, anxiety, disappoint- 
ment. The impression made by mephitic or in- 
fectious emanations upon the nerves of smell 
frequently induce more or lees of faintness. 
Concussions and injuries of the brain ; blows 
upon the epigastrium ; shocks of the whole 
frame ; gyration ; rotatory motions, and cakes 
ing ; excessive or prolonged pain; pleasurab 
sensations carried to excess, particularly the 
sexual orgasm; the exhaustion consequent 
upon inordinate excitement, long fasting, and 
the abetraction of accustomed stimuli, likewise 
operate principally io this way. 

8. b. The causes which affect chiefly the vascu- 
lar system are the advanced stages of diseases 
of the heart and pericardium, particularly pass- 
ive dilatatioa of the cavities, or softening of 
their parietes. In cases of this kind, a fatal 
termination often supervenes in the form of 
syncope, as remarked by Boner, Lancia, Sz- 
nac, Moncaom, Mecuet, and others. Fhe most 
common of this class of causes is the loss of 
blood, particularly from arteries while in a 
standing or mee posture. Hosrmann met 
with an instance of syncope from blood-letting 
proving fatal, and numerous similar cases are 
on record. During the period preceding the 
stage of excitement in fevers, syncope may fol- 
low the Joss of an ounce or two of blood ; and 
yet the same patient may bear, a few hours af- 
terward, when reactioa become developed, 
the loss of two or three pounds without this 
effect being produced. Excessive discharges 
and evacuations occasion it, by diminishing the 
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circulating current, by deriving from the brain, 
and by exhausting nervous and vital power. 
Various circumstances retarding or preventing 
the return of blood to the right side of the 
heart will sometimes cause fainting. The 
sudden removal of prolonged pressure, as of 
dropsical effusions and of the contents of the 
uterus in parturition, often occasions it; but 
whether the removal of pressure acts in this 
latter manner or not, or in favouring a sudden 
and overpowering reflux of blood to the heart, 
1s difficult to determine. Something may also 
be owing to the consequent diminution of re- 
sistance to the heart's action, and change in 
the accustomed states of several viscera, and 
to the effects upon the abdominal ganglia. It 
is very dou that the syncope, which some- 
times occurs upon the removal of the ligature 
from the arm after bleeding, and upon stopping 
the evacuation, arises altogether from the loss 
of blood, as fainting often takes place in such 
‘circumstances, although no indications of its 
‘approach existed at the time when the flow 
was stopped. In this case at least, if not in 
“others where pressure is removed from inter- 
nal venous trunks, the suddenly-increased re- 
tum of blood overloads the right side of the 
heart, and overpowers its action for a time, 
‘until the load is removed either slowly or more 
apidly by restoring nervous energy. In this 
‘manner general or relative plethora may cause 
syncope, the moving power being insufficient 
for the body to be moved. 

9. 6. There are certain causes of swooning 
which seem to act both upon the nervous system 
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medium of the organic system of nerves.—These 
-are, Ist. Agents from without that make their 
impression on the respiratory passages. Some 
-of the first class of causes act also in this. way, 
especialy mephitic or infectious effluvia. In- 
stances have occurred of persons having swoon- 
-ed upon exposure to the effluvium of pestilen- 
tia] diseases, and of death having soon after- 
ward taken place. Such an occurrence could 
“not have arisen from the effect produced upon 
the brain solely, or even chiefly. Indeed, I be- 
lieve that all agents which impress nerves of 
sensation, especially those of smell and taste, 
act more immediately and energetically upon 
‘the heart than is usually admitted. 2d. Sud- 
‘den and intense chi induced in various 
_parts of the body may be sympathetically prop- 
-agated to the brain and heart, or may coetane- 
‘Ously affect them; as when syncope follows 

ngrene, or the passage of noxious matters 

to the circulation, or the ingestion of sedative 
‘Or noxious matters, or supervenes upon affec- 
tions of the etomach, or occurs after the inva- 
‘sion of fever, and before reaction comes on. 
In these cases, however, congestion of the 
‘large vessels and right side of the heart, owing 
to, and associated with, d power of the 
<organic nervous system, 16 chiefly concerned 
in overpowering or weakening the heart's ac- 
“tion, and lessening the supply of blood to the 
brain. The increased function of remote or- 
-gans, and the derivation of vital action from 
‘the brain or heart, or from both, as in impreg- 
nation and quickening in the female, and in va- 
rious diseases of the abdominal organs, will 
sometimes induce fainting. The sudden tran- 
.sition from a recumbent to a sitting or an erect 
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posture, in delicate or debilitated persons, ia 
often followed by vertigo, quickly passing into 
swooning ; and is obviously caused by the rapid 
return of blood from the bead, and the dimin- 
ished supply to this psrt, in conjunction with 
its sudden and overpowering reflux to the left 
side of the heart. 

10. I¢ is unnecessary to adduce every cir- 
cumstance that occasionally causes fainting, as 
they may be referred to the above heads ; and 
as there is scarcely an occurrence or external 
agent whieh will not, on some occasion or oth 
er, however rare, Indoce it, when scting en- 
ergétically on susceptible constitutions. O9 
many, however, of the occasions in which ft 
has been said to occur by writers, bos Hire 
has been mistaken for, and conf ed with, 
it. Thus Hesexpen, in stating that epileptics 
are liable to faint upon wakening in the morn- 
ing, has mistaken this state for leipothymia, 
which is common in the horizontal posture, 
sensation and respiration being nearly abolish- 
ed, but the pulse retaining its fulness and 
strength ; whereas syncope rarely comes oa, 
and generally disappears in this posture. In 
epileptic patients, leipothymis often occurs both 
when falling asleep and on waking; but syn- 
cope principally on suddenly assuming the erect 
posture. 

1l. There are some occasional causes, the 
operation of which is not easily explained, such 
as warm haths, heated rooms, and overcrowd- 
ed assemblies ; sitting with the back to the 
fire, particularly at a meal; and great rarefac- 
tion of the atmosphere. These, probably, act 
chieffy on persons whose circulating Suid is 
deficient in quantity, by deriving it from the 
heart and brain. They more frequently, how- 
ever, occasion leipothymis and apoplexy ur 
convulsions, especially in the plethoric. 

12. The occasional exciting causes seldom 
act excepting on suscep or i com 
sttixtions. These are, the debilitated by scan 
ty nourishment, by acute diseases and profuse 
discharges ; persons whose circulating fluid is 
deficient in quantity; the delicately constite- 
ted, especially females ; and peculiar idiosyn- 
crasies. Those who possess much sensibility 
and little moral courage or force of character 
who have been effeminately brought up, isdul- 
ged in childhood and youth, and unaccustomed 
to the contrarieties of life—are very subject to 
syncope. Some females, especially the hyster- 
teal, weak, and excessively indulged, are re- 
markably liable to faint from the slightest mea- 
tal or corporeal cause ; and there is reaeon to | 
believe that the liability is increased by repeti- 
tion or the habit of fainting. 

13. Pathological Inferences.— 1. In syacops 
the heart's action never, perhaps, entirely caas- 
es until it terminates in death. 3. In fainting 
from hemorrhage, cerebral influence, especial- 
ly the voluntary powers and volition, is abo 
ished before the heart's action is reduced to its 
lowest state; but, unless the swoon be com- 
plete, sensibility and consciousness are not en- 
tirely suepended. 3, The like obtains in faint- 
ing from moral emotions and impressions made 
upon the senses ; cerebral influence is first di- 
minished, and instantly afterward the action of 
the heart is weakened, the weakened vascular 
action stili farther impsiring cerebral power, 
until fainting is the result. 4 Several causes, 
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both external and internal, or pathological, par- 
ticularly those ae | specified (4 9), scem to 
Bct coetaneously and co-ordinately upon the 
brain and heart, through the medium of the or- 
ganic system of nerves; while others of the 
same class of causes (4 9) seem to influence 
more immediately and especially the heart 
through the same channel. 6. Certain causes 
may suddenly derive the circulating fluid to the 
external surface or other parts; and the sud- 
den diminution of the quantity returned to the 
heart and propelled to the brain may induce 
faintness or full syncope. 6. The sudden re- 
flux of blood to the right side of the heart, es- 
pecially when it eupervenes rapidly upon the 
states just specified, may occasion fainting, by 
overpowering the heart's action, and thereby 
diminishing the supply of blodd to the brain. 
7. Fainting may arse from inflammation of 
the heart, or effusion into the pericardium. 
8. It may also occur from the imperfect action 
of the heart caused by deficient organic ner- 
Yous power, particularly of the cardiac nerves, 
with or without dilatation of the cavities, and 
weakness or softness of the parietes of the or- 
gan. 9%. It may be occasioned by circumstan- 
ces preventing the return of blood to the heart. 
To either of these last two are to be imputed 
the fatal cases of syncope related by Mr. Curv- 
aLtigz and Mr. Worturnoron, in which the 
eavities of the heart were found empty and re- 
ery and the large veins adjoining devoid of 


14, Indeed, death may supervene in any of 
the modes in which syncope is produced, es- 
ly when carried to the extreme. Thus I 
ve seen, in two instances, a moderate dose 
of the acetate of morphine occasion loss of vol- 
wntary motion, and scarcely-perceptible pulse 
and respiration—the characteristic phenome- 
na of swooning. A larger quantity might have 
eaused death; its operation—extended from 
the stomach to the heart and brain—being the 
game, but so ata ip hp ohana fune- 
tions of these parts. her causes, inducing 
any one of the pathological states now assign- 
ed, may act, in favourable circumstances, and 
in highly predisposed persons, so energetically 
as to termihate altogether the vital actions ; 
predisposition or pre-existing states of the 
frame, such as have been mentioned, being 
often as influential in producing the result as 
the more direct cause. 

15. ITI. Disonosts.—Syncope may be con- 
founded with a , With the seizures to 
which the term lcipothymia is strictly applica- 
bie, with aaphaey, with certain states of hys- 
teria, and with death—a.-The strong, labour- 
ed, or stertorious breathin ee and the fall, arene 
palse sofficiently distingui (see thi 
article, ¢ 66) from re ineigld wy ey 
volition and voluntary motion are abolished, 
and consciousness nearly or altogether; bat 
the pulse either is not affected, or is even fuller 
than usual; and it is more frequently the first 
stage of, or followed by, epileptic and apoplec- 
tic seizures than true syncope. Frequently, 
also, leipothymia is intimately associated with 
epilepsy, the former being either the earlicr 
manifestations or the leseer grade of the lat- 
ter.—c. In asphyzy, the actions and functions 
of respiration are the firat to cease; the cir- 
culation of venous blood continuing for some 
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time, until, owing to the privation of pure at- 
mospheric air, the passage of blood throagh the 
lungs becomes obstructed, as first shown by 
Dr. Witttams (Edin. Med. and Surg. Journ., 
Oct., 1823), when total arrest of the pulmonary 
circulation, abolition of the Pare and ner- 
vous functions, and, lastly, cessation of the 
heart’s action (see Aspnvry, $ 14, et seq.), are 
the consequences. Respiration and circula- 
tion are here quite at an end; and the counte- 
nance and general surface are reddish, livid, 
tumid, or bloated ; whereas, in syncope the face 
and surface are pale and collapsed, and the re- 
spiratory functions and circulation still contin- 
ue, although in a low and occasionally almost 
imperceptible state. In the former there is 
remarkable congestion of the lungs and head ; 
in the latter the brain is generally insufficient- 
ly supplied with blood; and the circulation of 
the lungs, although languid, is seldom obetruct- 
ed, and never altogether arrested, unless a ter- 
mination in death supervenes.—d. Various 
manifestations of hysteria either very closely 
resemble fainting, or are in some way or other 
associated with it. The more remarkable phe- 
nomena of hysteria may follow, or precede, 
fainting, most frequently the former; but the 
loss of motion and sensation often partakes 
more cf the characters of leipothymia than of 
swooning, the pulse at the wrist being but lit- 
tle affected. Pain under tbe left breast, bor- 
borgymi, and a sense of suffocation, which 
commonly precede the hysterical] form of syn- 
cope, sufficiently mark its nature; and, even 
when these are not present, other signs soon 
manifest themselves, especially convulsions, 
weeping, laughing, &c. (See Hysregia.)—e. 
Syncope is rarely 80 profound as to be mistakea 
for death; but Portan and Cuamaeret, with 
geome writers on medical jurisprudence, con- 
cur in apy that it may be both so complete 
and prolonged as to endanger premature inter- 
ment in countries where the last rite is early 
performed. Whether or not the action of the 
heart, which cannot be altogether abolished 
even in such cases, may be detected by the 
stethoscope, 1 am unable to state; but it surely 
cannot continue many minutes without detec- 
tion upon a strict scrutiny, unless death have 
taken place. The state of the cornea, which 
is soon covered with a film, or deprived of its 
delicate transparency, and afterward collaps- 
ed; the appearances of the thorax upon exam- 
ination ; the signs yielded by auscultation ; the 
condition of the body in respect of flexibility, 
&c.; and the temperature under the armpits, 
&c., will generally decide the question even in 
the most doubtful cases. Placing a mirror be- 
fore the face, or down beneath the nostrils, and 
observing whether the former be moistened, or 
the latter moved, have been long popular means 
of ascertaining the certainty of death, as hap- 
pily shown by Saauspzire (Lear, act v., ec. 3, 
and Henry the Fourth, act iv., sc. 3.) 

16. IV. Treatmenr.—Syncope is frequently 
not only its own cure, but often the means of 
removing the cause which induced it. When 
occasioned by hemorrhage, the languid state 
of the circulation permits the formation of co- 
agula, which plug the vessels, and arrest fer- 
ther discharge ; and the loss of the voluntary 
powers causes the patient to fall in the very 
position which, of itself, generally restores the 
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use of his faculties, by facilitating the trans- 
mission of blood to the brain. The indications 
are, a. To remove the cause of the affection ; 
and, 6. To recover the patient in the seizure. 

17. A. For obvious reasons, the second in- 
tention often may be the first required, partic- 
wiarly when called to him in the attack. The 
patient should be placed in the horizontal po- 
sition, and aiioved to an open and moderately 
cool air; and fragrant and cold water—laven- 
der water, Cologne water, or simple water— 
may be sprinkled on the face, or rubbed on the 
palms of the hands, &c. In more profound 
cases, frictions of the limbs, epigastrium, &c., 
may be assiduously practised in a well-venti- 
lated chamber; and the usual stimuli—ether, 
camphor, ammonia, &¢c.—given internally, in 
moderate or appropriate quantity, as soon as 
the patient can swallow. © recumbent pos- 
ture should always be continued until recovery 
is complete. 

18. When syncope supervenes upon dlood- 
letting, the recumbent posture should consti- 
tute the whole means of restoration ; for, un- 
less the operation has been very injudiciously 
resorted to, this will be sufficient for recovery. 
The use of stimuli in this case will only in- 
crease the consequent reaction, and often ag- 
gravate the disease for which the depletion 
was employed. For syncope from diseases of 
the heart, a moderate and discriminating use of 
stimulants is often necessary; but they may 
be injurious if it arise from inflammation of the 
heart or pericardium. When it is caused by 
hemorrhage, stimulants are very frequently 
hurtful, as they interfere with the consequent 
changes in the vessels, preventing a return of 
the hemorrhage; but extreme cases and cir- 
cumstances occasionally arise, rendering the 
use of stimuli indispensable. 

19. If syncope occur after parturition, either 
from exhaustion of nervous power, or from 
hemorrhage, internal and external stimuli 
ought not to be delayed. Swooning from he- 
morrhage in the puerperal state always de- 
mands immediate and appropriate treatment, 
as it arises not only from the loss of blood, but 
also from exhaustion and the sudden removal 
of an accustomed pressure, affecting more or 
Jess all the abdominal and thoracic viscera, from 
the combination of the three most powerful oc- 
casional causes of the affection. Besides, syn- 
cope supervening after the recumbent posture 
is assumed is never devoid of danger; and 
the imperfect contraction of the uterus so gen- 
erally connected with the production of he- 
morthage will not be remedied by the contin- 
uance of this state. 

20. Blood-letting has been considered by some 
‘writers necessary to the cure of certain forms 
of syncope, especially by thoee who have con- 
founded leipothymia with it, which is often 
benefited by depletions. Zacutus Lusitanus 
relates a case in which he practised it largely ; 
but the fainting was there evidently connected 
with disease of the heart, blood-letting being 
often necessary in such circumstances, although 
requiring much discrimination, both as to its 
adoption and to the mode and extent of em- 
ploying it. In the actual state of syncupe it 
can hardly be resorted to without risk. The 
| atrsehaay in such cases must depend upon the 
nferred nature of the heart’s disease. I was 
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gome years ago called by a neighbouring prac- 
titioner to a patient suffering from recurring 
syncope, vomiting of all ingesta, and severe 
pain in the epigastrium, with anxiety, &c. The 
disease was viewed as acute gastritis, and ap- 
propriate treatment adopted; it terminated, 
nevertheless, fatally in a few hours. On dis- 
section, evidence of intense inflammation of 
the pericardium, particularly the part reflected 
over the heart, was found. 

21. When vomiting supervenes during syn- 
cope, a speedy removal of the affection is the 
consequence, unless the syncope be, as in the 
preceding case, a sign of a most acute and 
dangerous disease, wherein blood-letting should 
be resorted to. When fainting arises from thd 
quantity or quality of the ingesta, the exhibition 
of an emetic is generally beneficial. 

22. The question has been proposed by 
Bravser, whether blood-letting should be per- 
severed in or not, when it almost immediately 
causes syncope without any evident cause ? 
Such cases are not infrequent in practice, and 
I have met with the occurrence even where 
venesection appeared most requisite, and the 
patient by no means fearful of its performance. 
Jn a case of this kind, which lately occurred to 
me, copious local depletion was substituted 
with great benefit ; but in a stilJ more recent 
case the patient recovered by means of inter- 
nal treatment, without bleeding in any way. 
The question, therefore, cannot be answered 
in a positive manner one way or the other; but 
where syncope takes place, bleeding is not re- 
quired in the great majority of cases, and it 
may be injurious. At a time when biood-let- 
ting was viewed as the chief remedy in fever, 
and directed to be performed as early as possi- 
ble in the disease, I had opportunities of seeing 
it practised in the cold stage, or previous to 
the development of reaction, of both the remit- 
tent and continued types; but it almost in- 
stantly, or before two or three ounces of blood 
had been withdrawn, produced syncope of a 
profound and serious kind, and proved mani- 
festly hurtful. The results would have been 
very different had the operation been deferred 
to the stage of reaction; and hence, although 
instant syncope, or even faintneas, upon blood- 
letting, is an indication of its injurious ten- 
dency, if persevered in at the time, yet a con- 
sequent state of action, general or local, may 
arise in a very short time, in which it will be 
borne to a very great extent without this af- 
ae resulting, and will prove most bene- 

cial. 

23. B. The removal of the causes of the af- 
fection, when these are of a constitutional or 
structural kind, must be attempted after re- 
covery from the seizure. If it depend upon Dr- 
BILITY, the means advised in that article will 
be requisite ; and in other circumstances, the 
treatment suitable to inferred pathological con- 
ditions should be practised, as pointed out in 
the places where such conditions are more 
especially and appropriately considered. The 
prevention of a return of the affection will be 
most effectually secured by this procedure. 

Biputoe. ap RErER.—Areteus, Acct, lL. ii, o &— 
Attins, Tetras li, 8. i, ¢, 96.—Peulus Egincta, |. ii., ¢ 
36.— Avicenna, Canon., |. ini., fen. ii., tract, ii.,c. 6.—Bew 

» Noa ergo onmis Syncopes esvem Curation, Paris, 
1973,.—Alberteni, De Affect. Cordis, |. iii., 4t0. Venet., 
1618.— Wildholz, Syncopes Natura et Cure. Argent., 1651. 
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FEIGNING DISEASE.—C raseir.— Diacno- 
sis. —SymPToMATOLOGY. 


1. Disease may be, lst, Pretended or simula- 
ted, the person being in a state of health; 
Rdly. Artifcially excited, disorder being actually 
produced ; Sdly. Exaggerated in the description 


public services ; 6. To procure a discharge from 
the pablic service; ¢. To obtain both a pen- 
sion and a discharge; d To enjoy the ease 
and comfort bestowed on the sick, and to es 
cape from hard work, or uapleasant employ- 
ment, mental or corporeal; ¢. To obtain ob- 
jects of desire, or to compliance with 
wishes or caprices; f. To avoid punishment ; 
g. To excite compession or interest; A. To 
ve. 

3. The persons who feign disease with one 
or more of these intentions are, a. Soldiers 
and sailors; the former being usually called 
malingerers, the latter skulkers; 8. Slaves and 
serfs; y. The lowest class of labourers and 
mendicants ; ¢. Members of benefit societies ; 
e. Persons who have received accidental or 
intended injury, and desire to obtain increas- 
ed compensation for it; ¢ Prisoners for debt, 
er for civil or criminal offences; 7. Young 
persons of both sexes wishing to escape from 
the confinement of school and the labour of 
study, or longing for 2 return to their homes; 
9. The spoiled or indulged, who desire to ex- 
eite interest, or to obtain a with 
their desires; «. And, lastly, those who wish 
to accomplish objects of private or political 
ambition, or to gain particular ends. Feign- 
ing disease has been resorted to with the last- 
mentioned view, very probably, from the ear- 
liest times. Amnon the son of Davin, Utrssre, 
Botom, the elder Bucrvs, the Roman Caius 
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‘am."—Marrtar). 
“ Horsrur's father, old Nortaomsretanp,” the 
Constable Boorson, Pope Juzivs III, the Earl 
of Essex, and Raveion grace this class of ma- 
lingerere. 

. Disease may be so artfully feigned in one 
or other of the modes just stated (4 1) as to 
require the utmost discrimination and ingenui- 
apy detect the imposture. It is obvious, as 

. Cuzyneg remarks, that the discovery of it 
will be most readily made by those who are 
the best physiologists and pathologists, and 
most accurately informed respecting the op-, 
eration of medicinal agents. In doubtful cases 
the practitioner should take into consideration 
the constitution, education, information, habits, 
and probable motives of the person; and ex- 
amine more especially those symptoms which 
are counterfeited with the greatest difficulty, 
in respect not merely of their individual, but of 
their correlative characters. The frequency 
and rhythm of the pulse, in connexion with the 
temperature, colour, and humidity of the skin;. 
the expression of the eye and face; and the fe- 
tor, colour, and consistence of the excretions, 
should especially arrest attention. A morbid 
appearance may be communicated to the ex- 
cretions, and to the tongue and mouth; but a 
morbid fcetor of the former, and various states 
of the latter, are counterfeited with great diffi- 
culty. The iotelligent observer will infer much. 
also from the manner of the simulator; from 
the consistency of the account given by him, 
and from the relation one symptom bears to 
another in its seat, nature, or severity; and 
will be careful not to lead him to suspect that 
the reality of his ailments is for a moment 
doubted, until proofs of detection are com- 
plete. The circumstance of impostors always 
overacting their part, overloading their ac- 
counts with unnecessary details, complaining 
of their sufferings, and readily falling into the 
snare of enumerating incompatible symptoms, 
when a leading question respecting them is 
put, should not be overlooked. They are sel- 
dom desirous of obtaining medical aid, or of 
submitting to the treatment directed ; and, in 
every case, strict attention should be paid to 
the exhibition of the medicines ordered, which 
ought never to be left in the possession of a 
suspected person. In doubtful, and even in real 
cases of feigning, painful or even scvere meas- 
ures should not be inflicted, as in most instan- 
ces, and especially in the public services, the 
mind of the impostor is made up to endure 
even torture rather than give in. 

5. The importance of this subject in private 
practice is greater than is commonly imagined, 
as one or other mode of feigning is often re- 
sorted to in civil life, especially among indulged 
females, in order to obtain compliance with 
their wishes, or to excite interest, or for the 
pleasure of deceiving; and, in such cases, the 
practitioner may lower himself in the estima- 
tion of the person attempting to impose upon 
him, by not detecting the cheat. At the same 
time, he should be careful not to treat a person 
as an impostor unless the evidence is com- 
plete, for he will thereby injure himself in 
practice, and, in the public services, endanger 
the lives of thase whom he wrongfully accu- 
ses During the late war, when many went 
into the public services but ecantily stored 
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with medical knowledge, instances were not 
uncommon of persons feigning disease with 
success, and of others being treated and pun- 
{shed as impostors who were actually suffer- 
ing the complaints they made. In proportion, 
however, to the general advancement in med- 
ical science, such occurrences will be more 
and more rare; and, in recent times, numerous 
aids have been furnished, in very able papers 
on the subject, to those who may stand in need 
of them. In the following account of feigning 
disease, an alphabetical arrangement is adopt- 
ed; indeed, it is the only one which the sub- 
ject admits of : 

6. Aspominat Tumours have been feigned by 
paddings worn in the dress, and by pushing the 
abdomen upward in bed, or forward when erect. 
Detection is easy in such cases, on examination 
of the naked person. When this is resisted, 
the inference is obvious. 

7. Asonrion is simulated by staining the lin- 
en and body with blood, od shinies: either by 
puncture of a vein in one of the extremities, or 
from the lower animals. Detection is difficult. 
The state of the pulse, the appearance of the 
mamme, and of the countenance, and an ex- 
amination vaginam, may lead to more or 
less suspicion, but furnish no proofs of its oc- 
currence. 

8. Asstinencr, either total or partial, has 
been feigned in numerous instances. Many of 
the persons who have done so have possessed 
the power of abstaining from food for a very 
Jong time; but deceit has been always prac- 
tised when total abstinence has been said to 
have been carried beyond a few days. A wom- 
am was condemned for the murder of her hus- 
band in the 3Jst of Edward ITI. (Med. and Phys. 
Journ., Yo) xxxi., 2. 50). She had the wisdom 
to fast in prison forty days, and was pardoned 
on account of her miraculous abstinence. Ann 
Mooaxg, who gulled the British public for some 
years in this way, and who really possessed the 
power of fasting for an unusually Jong time— 
eight or nine days, or nearly the whole period 
that a person can live without food—is said to 
have made a fortune by the imposture. Very 
attentive watching and much trouble are re- 
quired in the detection of it; and wherefore 
should they be undertaken ! 

9. Buinpness—partial or total—is feigned 
chiefly by men in the public services, by men- 
dicants, and by persons endeavouring to avoid 
conscription into the army or navy. Amaurosis 
is the common form assumed, but paralysis of 
the eyelids is also sometimes alleged. Amau- 
rotic blindness, being characterized by a dilated 
and fixed pupil, may be detected by the absence 
of this sign, and by watching the patient with- 
out his knowledge. During the last wars, nu- 
merous French conscripts were exempted from 
service by simalating blindness, and using bdel- 
Tadonna to duate the pupil and render the iris 
inactive. When the simulator has had recourse 
to this means, even the reflected light of a 
a will not cause the contraction of the 
pupu. 

10. Cacuextaz Averoana was formerly pro- 
duced by the West Indian slaves, in numerous 
instances, by voluntarily adopting a practice 
usually caused by disease, It is often connect- 
ed with disorder of the stomach at its com- 
mencement, and in this case the practice of 


dirt-eating only aggravates the primary affto- 
tion, or changes it into the true African ca- 
chexy. Whether the practice be the result of 
a morbid appetite, or adopted with the inten- 
tion of affecting the health, or causing death, it 
may be detected by the exhibition of emetics, 
and on the examination of the stools, the egesta 
being washed. The only means which suo- 
ceeded in preventing it, when resorted to with 
suicidal intention, was to cause the slaves to 
believe that decapitation would be performed 
on them after death, as they imagine that this 
operation prevents their return to their native 
country, and their migration to other states of 
existence.—(Wituiamson in the Weet Indies ; 
and myself in Africa.) 

11. Cancer is said by Manon, Foperr, and 
Bscx to have been feigned by mendicants and 
others. A part of the spleen of an animal is 
giued on the part, with the smooth side to the 
skin, leaving on the outside the appearance of 
an ulcerated or diseased surface. Pisees Pr 
e@ray adduces an instance in which this mode 
of deception wes attempted. His account leads 
to the inference that it was formerly practised 
on some occasions for the purpose of perform- 
ing miraculous cures. Attentive examination 
of the part, and observing whether general signs 
of cachexia be present, are sufficient for de- 
tection. 

12. Cataversy is not infrequently simulated 
by soldiers or sailors, and by hysterical and ca- 
pricious females. It may generally be detect- 
ed, partly by considering the circumstances in 
which it i observed, and the kind of persons 
who are affected, and partly by artifice. The 
use of powerful stimulants ; letting fall a drop 
or two of a very hot or very cold fluid on the 
skin of the patient’s neck ; proposing the acta- 
al cautery while the pulse is being felt, and 
marking the effect ; and suspending to the hand 
which has been stretched out a small weight 
attached to a string, which should be impercep- 
tibly snipped, and observing whether or no the 
arm be suddenly thrown up, are the usual means 
of detection. The last method was resorted te 
by Joun Hunter in St. George's Hospital. 

18. Concrstions of various kinds have been 
pretended tu be passed from the bowels, urina- 
Ty organs, vagina, and stomach, by soldiers and 
females. Cases of this kind are adduced by 
Dr. Livinaeton (Edin. Med. Comment., vol. iv., 
p. 452), Dr. Thomson (Annals of Philog., vol. iv., 
p. 76), and Mr. Dustop (Brca's Medscal Jurip- 
prudence, p. 7). The most superficial examina- 


tion, and the rudest chemical experiments, will 


show the difference between the substances 
thus used for deception and the ascertained 
nature of the morbid concretions occasionally 
passed from the bowels and urinary orgaps. 
One of the writers in the Cyclopedia of Practi- 
cal Medicine mentions a remarkable instance of 
deception practised by a young woman at Ed- 
inburgh, and continued from 1817 to 1880. She 
feigned during that time, hepatitis, epilepsy, 
amaurosis, apbonia, deafness, paralysis, gravel, 
anasarca, hematemesis, convulsions, gastral- 
gia, dyepneea, retention of urine, vomiting of 
substances resembling liver, bone, &c., and at 
last concluded by excreting bone from the va- 
gina. Bone was first detected in the vagina in 
1824, while introducing the catheter, and large 
quantities were passed or extracted, some even 
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from the bladder. She was recerved into the 
hospital in 1825, and the bones which she pass- 
ed were believed, for a time, to be those of an 
@xtra-uterine fetus. She was there detected 
by cutting off the supply, and discharged. She 
afterward had recourse to the same practice, 
bat at last varied it, and had an illegitimate 
child in 1828. 

14. Dsarwess and Dear Domeness are sim- 
ulated by those who wish to escape from the 
army or navy, or from oriminal trials, and by 
mendicants. They generally lose their hearing 
suddenly, whereas real deafness is gradual, or 
the co uence of severe illness. The ex- 
pression of the countenance and a change in 
the pulse often betray the impostor when some- 
thing of great importance is-eaid in his hearing. 
But some are prepared for this, and are even 
Gnmoved by very sudden noises. r. Donvor 
states that a soldier feigned deafness so well, 
that firing a pistol at his ear produced no effect ; 
bat oa the eo tee being tried after he had 
been put to sleep by opium, he started out of 
bed. Those who feign dumbncss are generally 
wnaware that if a person has acquired the use 
ef speech, he never can become dumb, howev- 
er deaf he may be. The really dumb acquire 
aa expression of countenance and gestures 
which are assumed with great difficulty, and 
few have sufficient art and perseverance to 
counterfeit deafness and dumbness so as to 
avoid detection for any length of time. Some 
have attempted even to cause deafness by in- 
troducing solid bodies into the ear, or by exci- 
ting infammation of it by irritating matters. 
Honey and various other substances have been 
employed so as to simulate oforrhkae. The or- 
gan and the discharge from it should therefore 

carefully examined. 

15 Detiveey has been pretended, with an 
obvious intention, after artificial abdominal en- 
largement and sudden subsidence of the tume- 
faction. In this ease the external parts of gen- 
eration are moistened by procured blood, and 
the child of another substituted as the female’s 
owa. This cheat can be detected only by ex- 
amining per vaginam. Soon after real delivery 
the vagina will be relaxed as well as the os 
uteri; the latter tumefied and tender, and the 
lochial discharge flowing. But these signs will 
become less evident the longer the time that 
has elapsed, and, after nine or ten days from 
partarition, they cannot be depended upon ; but 
the well-known state of the integuments of 
the abdomen, and the appearance of the mam 
mez, will aid detection. 

16. Daorsy has been simulated by French 
conscripts, who have been said to have actu- 
ally injected water into the cavity of the peri- 
tonenm, and thereby produced factitious asei- 
tes. Anasarca of the extremities has been 
caused by ligatures artfully concealed ; but the 
imposture will be detected upon strict exami- 
nation of the naked body, and by the absence 
of a leucophlegmatic or cachectic appearance. 
Cushions fitted to the abdomen and padded 
clothes are the modes resorted to by mendicants ; 
but these require no remark. Instances are 
mania by Peoseniy eee and oth- 
ers of chronic dropsy of the head being simu- 
lated by mendicants, who have daily blown air 
under the sealp of children through a small per- 
foration at the vertex, until the scalp became 
enormously distended. 
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17. Dvsewrery and Crromto Diuremca are 
often feigned by soldiers and sailors, particu- 
larly in warm climates, and are sometimes ao- 

ly produced by their using irritating sub- 
stances for the purpose. Mr. Corgcanp Horca- 
teow has seen even a fatal result follow such 
practices. He ascertained that vinegar and 
burned cork were often used to cause the dis- 
ease. Suppositories of soap, and irritating sub- 
stances introduced into the rectum, have also 
been employed to cause mucous discharges 
(Cusyne) ; but drastic purgatives are more fre- 
quently taken in sufficient quantity for this pur- 
pose. The dysenteric evacuation is simulated 
by breaking down the fecal evacuation in the 
urine, and mixing with it the blood procured by 
pricking the gums. The imposture is detected 
by the cleanness of the linen; by obliging the 
patient to use a night-chair, and by watching 
his proceedings. 

18. Emactation, partial or general. Gener- 
al emaciation and debility are sometimes occa- 
sioned with the view of avoiding some disa- 
greeable service, or to be sent home from for- 
eign service, or to procure change of climate. 
Abstinence from food and sleep, the frequent 
use of purgatives or diaphoretics, especially 
antimony, and excess in spirituous Jiquors, are 
the means commonly resorted to. Wasting of 
a limb is caused chiefly by mendicants, by 
means of continued compression ; and the di- 

is between artificial and real wasting is 
often very difficult. Detection must depend 
upon a strict examination, and a variety of con- 
siderations thereby furnished to the duly quali- 
fied examiner. 

19. Erttepsy is very frequently feigned by 
mendicants, by sailors and soldiers, and occa- 
sionally by females, to serve particular ends. 
In such cases it is proper to notice whether the 
person falls to the ground without regard to 
the situation or place ; whether the face be liv- 
id, the pupil fixed, the spasm and convulsions 
general, the pulse altered, the insensibility com- 
plete, the mouth distorted and frothy; and 
whether sopor follow the fit, passing into heav- 
iness, vertigo, and exhaustion, as all or most 
of these symptoms are absent, or imperfectly 
evinced in the simulated disease. The oppor- 
tune appearance of, and selected situation for, 
the feigned paroxysm, the partial or successive 
production of the muscolar actions, the sensi- 
bility of the iris, the abrupt termination of the 
seizure, and the absence of injury to the tongue, 
should also be taken into account. Foaming 
at the mouth is sometimes imitated by means 
of soap kept in it ; but it is generally overdone 
in this case. The real epileptic is desirous of 
concealing his infirmity, while the simulator 
talks of his disease, and never endeavours to 
avoid publicity. It ia chiefly, however, by ar- 
tifice that feigned epilepey can be fully detected. 
De Harn, observing the sensibility of the pupil 
in a girl who feigned ma 6 to avoid work, 
suspected the imposture, desired the at- 
tendants to place her in an erect posture, and 
to chastise her severely if she fell. She con- 
fessed the cheat. A beggar in Paris, who oft- 
en fell into fits in the streets, was placed on a 
truss of straw, ostensibly to prevent him from 
sustaining injury. When in the midst of the 
paroxysms, fire was set to each corner of his 
bed, and he sprang up and fied. Ssvvaozs was 
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ealled to a female who imitated the fit remark- 
ably. He inquired whether, on the access of 
the paroxysm, she felt pain extending from her 
arm to her shoulder, and thence to the opposite 
thigh. She said that she did, and was detected. 
Mr. Corztanwp Houtcaison introduced some 
Scotch snuff up the nostrils of a man whom he 
suspected of feigning a fit. It induced a fit of 
sneezing, and epilepsy was not afterward heard 
of. Dropping alcohol into the eye (Cutyne), 
the introduction of nauseating substances into 
the mouth, proposing very painful or dangerous 
means of restoration in the patient’s hearing, 
the dread of the actual cautery, directing boil- 
ing water to be poured over the legs, and actu- 
ally pouring very cold water, have severally 
been recommended. Dr. Cueyne states that, 
in the case of a soldier, a table was placed 
upon another, and the simulator laid, in the 
midst of his fit, on the former. Dread of the 
fall terminated the convulsions. In doubtful 
cases, particularly in the public services, the 
medical man should be cautious in giving an 
opinion, and should never sanction punishment. 
Dr. Cusyne and other experienced writers 
state that they are “in possession of sufficient 
evidence to prove that real epilepsy has often 
been considered feigned ;” and they might have 
added, punished accordingly. But these oc- 
currences, however frequent in past times, are 
not likely to take place often in future. 

20. Faces.—Incontinence of feces is some- 
times feigned. It is detected by examining the 
sphincter ani, according to the recommenda- 
tion of Dr. Cugynz, who directs that, if it 
should contract upon the finger, opium and 
solid food should prescribed and a watch 
set over the person. If he pass solid feces in 
bed, he will be a fit subject for punishment. 

21. Fatntine and Swoonino are simulated 
‘by mendicants, by hysterical or indulged fe- 
males, and by sailors and soldiers in order to 
escape punishment; but the nearly or entire- 
jy absent pulse, the scarcely perceptible respi- 
ration, the collapse, coldness, and paleness of 
the countenance, and cold sweats, with cold- 
‘ness of the extremities, are not easily produced 
at will. Ligatures or pressure have been used 
to suppress the pulse, and washes applied to 
the face to produce paleness; the means of 
-detection should, therefore, have reference to 
such artifices. 

‘22, Fever is more frequently produced arti- 
ficially than feigned. Ague is the type select- 
-ed when feigning is attempted. The exertions, 
however, necessary to simulate the rigours of 
the cold stage will generally be found to be 
productive of the sweating stage instead of the 
former. Cantharides, and various stimulants, 
are usually taken, to induce febrile symptoms ; 
-and a temporary acceleration of pulse is often 
occasioned, by both sailors and soldiers, just 
‘before the physician's visit, by striking the el- 
-bow against any hard substance. Some per- 
-sons acquire a power of accelerating the heart's 
-action at will. Emetics are sometimes also 
‘Tesorted to, to make the deception more com- 
plete ; and the tongue is artificially coloured 
by chalk, pipe-clay, brickdust, tobacco, brown 
eoap, &c. When suspicion is excited, the 

Ise should be examined a second time on 
‘Jeaving the patient, and preferably in the carot- 
‘ids or temples, the state of the excretions be- 


ing particularly attended to. Cases of feigned 
fever are generally ephemeral, and a day or 
two of close examination generally leads to 
detection. : 

23. Gastric Arrectione, especially gastral- 
gia and attacks of vomiting, are sometimes sim- 
ulated. The former is detected with great dif- 
ficulty, and chiefly from collateral circumstan- 
ces. Vomiting is generally produced by having 
recourse to the common emetics, or to tobacco, 
particularly the latter, on account of its de- 
pressing influence on the nervous system and 
circulation, and by pressure on the stomach 
(C. Hutcuison). I met with an instance, some 
years ago, where it was induced at will, by the 
action of the abdominal muscles, without even 
the aid of irritating the fauces. In such cases, 
the state of the appetite and the appearance 
of the evacuations should be examined ; for, 
unless where tobacco has been taken to disor- 
der the stomach, the former is but little im- 
paired. In the case of vomiting at will just 
mentioned, the person had no sooner emptied 
his stomach than he proceeded to replenish it 
again with an appetite. Not only is vomiting 
produced, bat farther deception sometimes is 
attempted by introducing various foreign sub- 
stances into the matters ejected. A singular 
case, in which a girl was said to have brought 
up the larve of insects and reptiles from her 
stomach, is recorded in the Transactions of the 
Dublin College of Physicians. It afterward, 
however, was ascertained tu have been a well- 
managed deception. 

24. Hamorrwoips are sometimes simulated, 
the appearance of the hemorrhoidal tumours 
being imitated by means of small bladders filled 
or tinged with blood, and partially introduced 
into the rectum (Pracy and Lavrent). Sim- 
ple discharge of blood from the anus is more 
easily feigned, and the deception is detected 
with greater difficulty. 

25. H»morrnaces from the Stomach, or from 
the Lungs, are often feigned. In order to imi- 
tate He sis, cough is pretended, and the 
saliva coloured by pricking, scratching, or sack- 
ing the gums, or by holding Armenian bole, 
brickdust, vermilion, &c., in the mouth. An 
attentive examination of the sputum, and of 
the physical.and rational symptoms, will gen- 
erally lead to detection. Hematemesis is often 
feigned by swallowing bullock’s blood, and soon 
afterward by inducing vomiting. If the quan- 
tity taken be considerable, vomiting will often 
follow without any aid. Instances of decep- 
tion practised in this way are mentioned by 


Savvaoes, Merzogx, and Becx. A close in- - 


vestigation of the symptoms, and, if suspicion 
be oecasioned, a strict surveillance, will 
erally proces’ a continuance of the imposture. 
26. Heart Arrections have been simulated, 
in order to escape from the public services, 
MM. Percy and Lavrenr state that a ligature 
has been found so firmly bound around the neck 
as to cause a livid and ewollen countenance, 
and disorder of the heart’s action. Dr. Quuz- 
giex and Mr. Corcanp Hurcnison ascertained 
that white hellebore was often used by sailors 
to produce this effect, vomiting, purging, syn- 
poe. tremours, and nervousness, followed by 
palpitations, being the usual consequences of 
a large dose of this substance. Mr. Duntor 
states that death was occasioned in one in. 
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stance by the use of hellebore with this inten-| great. Ho should, therefore, have every facil- 


tion. 
- 37. Hurario Disorpsns are often feigned by 
soldiers in warm countries, particularly in In- 
dia, and by officers and others desirous of re- 
turning to Europe. If any doubt of the reality 
of the complaint exist, the pereon should be 
undressed, and carefully examined by percas- 
sion and the stethoscope. The absence of en- 
largement in the region of the liver, the com- 
exion, and appearance of the surface and 
imbs, and the state of the pulse and respira- 
tion, are the circumstances which should chief- 
ly be considered. It ought not, however, to 
be overlooked that most serious disease of the 
liver may exist without enlargement ; and this 
vViscus may be considerably enlarged, and even 
rise up into the right thorax, without being felt 
below the ribs. Hence the propriety of having 
recourse to percussion and auscultation in the 
investigation, especially when other. proofs of 
disease are se amey 

28. Heewta and Hrpeocere have been sim- 
ulated by blowing air into the cellular mem- 
brane of the scrotum. Mr. C. Hurcuison met 
with an instance of hernia being feigned by el- 
evating the testes to the external abdominal 


rings. ion in cases of this kind is quite 
easy. 
29. Hysteria is not infrequently feigned. 


Dr. Doxetison directa sternutatories to be em- 
ployed ; but the affection may be real, although 
they produce their usual effect. Detection is 
by no meana easy, especially when an intelli- 

gent female simulates this complaint. In a 
case to which I was lately called, the moral 
circumstances aad the os induced me 
to infer deception, and I accordingly took my 
leave by simply stating, in the patient’s hear- 
ing, that if recovery was not complete in a few 
minutes, the affusion of cald spring water over 
the head and neck would certainly have the 
desired effect. It should, however, be recol- 
lected that females who are really hysterical 
are the most prone to feign disease ; this af- 
fection and the desire to simulate others fre- 
quently arising from the same cause, viz., ute- 
Tine irritation. 

, 30. Jaunvice, notwithstanding the difficulty 
of the attempt, has been successfully simula- 
ted, particularly in France, during the late war. 
Conscripts employed an infusion of turmeric to 
tinge the skin, muriatic acid to give the evacu- 
ations a clay colour, and rhubarb to heighten 
the colour of the urine. But the white of the 
eye cannot be changed by art, although smoke 
has been tried for this purpose. Washing the 
surface, and preventing access to the materi- 
als of deception, are the chief means of detec- 
tion. 

31. Imeamty, in some one of its various 
forms—but most frequently mania, melancholy, 
and idiocy—is frequently feigned, and detec- 
tion is by no means easy. There can be no 
doubt that, in the public services, pretenders 
often gained their ends, and that the really af- 
flicted were sometimes treated as im re. 
Nor can this be a matter of surprise, when the 

at difficulty of discrimination is considered. 

f the present day, madness is most common- 


ly fei with the view of escaping from the 
pan nt due to crime, and the responsibili- 
ty of the 


medical examiner is consequently 
130 


ity afforded him, and take sufficient time to the 
investigation, that he may arrive at a correct 
conclusion. He should endeavour to obtain 
from the individual a full account of himself, 
mark its consistency, and place an intelligent 
watch over him. The expression of the coun- 
tenance and of the eye, the gestures and man- 
ner, the state of the tongue, the appetite, and 
the evacuations, and especially the duration, 
continuance, or frequency of sleep, ought to be 
carefully obeerved. Certain expressions of 
countenance and gestures are so peculiar to 
the insane, that the experienced observer will 
infer much from them. Pretenders generally 
overact their parts, assume the more violent 
or disgusting forms of mania, do not maintain 
the deception when they believe themselves 
unobserved, recommence it in the society of 
others, and possess oot the power of prolonged 
abstinence: from sleep and food so generally 
observed in the truly insane. Sound sleep 
soon overpowers the pretender, whereas the 
insane are remarkably watchful, sleeplessness 
to a distressing degree often preceding the dis- 
ease, and always attending it throughout, for 
much longer periods than can ever be endured 
by a person in health. 

. 32. The insane, during remissions, are desi- 
rous of being considered free from the malady, 
and often assiduously endeavour to conceal 
whatever may betray them ; but simulators se}- 
dom carry their deception thus far. The real 
malady usually commences with slight disorder 
of the common modes of thinking and acting, 
and advances slowly through some hallucina- 
tions, until at last it is either fully developed, 
or is suddenly exasperated. The feigned dis- 
ease, on the contrary, presents not this course, 
is not preceded by sleepless or restless nights, 
and by a continued consideration of one topic, 
but appears at first in its full violence. The 
existence or non-existence of the causes of in- 
sanity, of previous attacks, of pre-existing ec- 
centricity of manner or thought, of hereditary 
tendency, of antecedent affections of the brain, 
of injuries of the head, &c., the character of 
the individual, and the motives for feigning 
will also be considered by the physician. Care 
should be taken not to infer deception because 
the motives for it are apparently strong ; for 
the circumstances constituting the motives may 
be the causes of the real malady. The costive 
state of the bowels, the large doses of medi- 
cine necessary to move them, the comparative 
insensibility of the stomach to tartarized anti- 
mony, the generally more frequent pulse, and 
the sudden and extreme irritation on any con- 
tradiction, obeervable in the maniacally insane, 
should not be overlooked, as they hardly admit 
of being feigned. Their disregard of the decen- 
cies, comforts, and affections of life ought also 
to be taken into account ; for, although these 
signs are often also simulated, deception in re- 
spect of them is seldom carried so far as in the 
real malady. A person even of pure charac- 
ter, when traly insane, will often use the gross- 
est language, practise the greatest indecencies 
and brutalities, and evince the bitterest dielike 
of, and malice to, his friends; but simulators 
exhibit those symptoms only when they believe 
themselves watched, or before others. Dr. 
Hasta remarks that the melancholic states of 
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insanity are feigned with greater difficulty than 
the maniacal ; the one presiding principle, the 
ruling delusion, the unfounded aversions, and 
eauseless attachments, the peculiar look, the 
solemn dignity, and the associations character- 
istic of the former can never be simulated so 
as to deceive the experienced observer. Idio- 
ey is most easily feigned, yet there are always 
a hesitation and reflection observable in the 
discourse of the pretender, bis disordered ideas 
not succeeding each other with the same rapid- 
ity as those of a person whose understanding 
has been really destroyed. The siroulator will 
also, according to Dr. Magc, repeat the same 
fdeas, and often the same words, in order to 
prove his madness, that be is requested to re- 
peat ; whereas the truly insane will wander in- 
coherently from what he ia desired to utter. 
In this form of insanity, the patient is atways 
Post eaeu and submissive, unless during 

petuous excesses, which only sometimes oc- 
car, and memory and conception are both de- 
fective 

33. It may sometimes be proper, if suspicion 
exists, to mention some severe remedy, or to 
threaten punishment. The really insane never 
heed these; but those who feign will often 
discover, by the change in the palse, or by looks 
or actions, the emotions thereby induced. Zac- 
cHias states that a physician ordered, in the 
hearing of a person whom he suspected of de- 
ception, that be ehould be severely whipped ; 
inferring that the external irritation might be 
useful if the disease was real, or too severe a 
test if feigned. The threat was sufficient. 
Foprers, on leaving a female who had long 
succeeded in simulating insanity, said to the 
keeper, within hearing of the patient, ‘To- 
morrow I shall again visit her; but if she con- 
tinue to howl, if she be not dressed, and her 
chamber not put in order, you must apply a red 
hot iron to her neck.” This was sufficient. 
The very treatment most conducive to the re- 
covery of the really insane is the most intol- 
erable, if persisted in, to the simulator; who 
is often all at once cured upon hearing of his 
being about to be sent to an asylum, or of a 
vontinued and rigorous recourse to solitary 
confinement, low diet, and repeated counter- 
irritation. 

34. Launnuss ia often feigned by sailors, sol- 
diers, mendicants, and convicts, by pretending 
contractions of the muscles, deformity, the ef- 
fects pf fractures, and by introducing sharp 
bodies under the skin. For pretended contrac- 
tions of muscles or joints, a tourniquet may be 
placed above the joint, and so closely drawn as 
to render the muscles incapable of acting, when 
the joint will become moveable. The emacia- 
tion of the limb in these cases is no proof of 
their reality, as it necessarily proceeds from 
disuse of the limb. Previous fractures of bones 
is often alleged; but the cheat is readily de- 
tected on minute examination. Malformation, 
particularly curvatures of the spine, elevation 
of one shoulder, inversion of the feet, and 
shortness or distortion of a limb, are some- 
times simulated. There can be little difficulty 
in detection, on a careful examination of the 
naked body. Pretended distortion of a limb 
may be ascertained by the use of the tourniquet, 
or by straightening it, while the simulator’s at- 
tention is withdrawn from it, as was done by 
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Mr. C. Hurcaison in a case which occurred ta 
him. Instances have been met with of females 
who caused serious swellings and abscesses 
by introducing a number of needles into the 
rts. 

vege Neveacaioc, Regomatic, and other Paine 
are very frequently simulated ; and detection 
is very difficult, as it is next to impossible to 
prove the absence of pain. Inconsistencies m 
the patient’s account of his case, and contra- 
dictions into which be may be readily led by 
an artful examination, are the chief means of 
detection. Pain is seldom very severe or prov 
longed, without being attended by certain symp- 
toms, according to its situation. If it affect 
the joints, swelling, redness, stiffness, &c., are 
usually the result; if it occur in any part of 
the abdominal cavity, the functions of diges- 
tion, assimilation, or excretion will be disor- 
dered ; if it affect the thoracic orgaps, circula- 
tion or respiration will be deranged ; if it occur 
in the head, loss of sleep will, at least, be the 
consequence. The inference should depend 
mach upon the kind of pain complained of, 
upon its continuance or recurrence, and the 
nature of the phenomena attending it. If vie- 
lent pain is stated to be present, the patient, 
notwithstanding, has a good appetite, sleeps 
well, and does not lose flesh, we may doubt its 
reality The effects of remedies should also 
be mn into the accoant, as well as the pa- 
tient’s desire of, or objection to, those which 
are of a severe kind. But the most severe 
pains may long exist, even in external parts, 
without affecting their appearance, and be re- 
ferred to internal organs, without materially 
deranging the functions. Several instances of 
this kind have come within my own observa- 
tion. These have been usually called neural 
gic; and have often disappeared for a time, 
either during treatment, or without the use of 
any means. Many of the reputed cures of these 
would have taken place without any remedy 
whatever; but, to whatever cause the recovery 
is attributable, the return of the pain in some 
form or de; is generally observed, although 
of thia as little as poesible is said by narrators 
of extraordinary cures; and sometimes a re- 
turn of the complaint is the least unfavourable 
occurrence, @ more dangerous or even fatal 
malady taking its place, especially in the rheu- 
matic and gouty diathesis. 

36. Cases have occurred which have caused 
suspicions of feigning, and yet the results have 
shown most serious internal disease. A fe- 
male, some years since, consulted a number 
of physicians respecting a most violent pain in 
the left side and Joins, extending upward to 
the leQN mamme. One considered it neuralgic, 
another hysterical, a third uterine irritation ; a 
fourth deception, probably connected with hys- 
teria; and, lastly, it was attributed to spinal 
irritation. The appetite continued good, the 
urine appeared healthy, and there was no ema- 
ciation. After many years of suffering, the 
lady died ; and there were found (what, indeed, 
might have been expected) a great number of 
calculi in the uriniferous ducts and pelvis of 
the left kidney. A celebrated preacher and 
theological writer long complained in a similar 
manner. The urine was abundant, and of a 
good colour, and hence disease of the kidney 
was not suspected by the numerous eminent 
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Men whom he consulted; but this organ was, 
hevertheless, found, after death, filled with cal- 
culi. I have met with two or three instances 
of the most severe pain, recurring at irregu- 
Tar intervals, in a particular joint—in the left 
shoulder joint in one case, and in the right 
Imee in another, without any apparent local or 
Constitutional disturbance ; the tongue being 
clean, the bowels regular, the appetite good, 
and the flesh and strength undiminished. An 
Ointment, with a large proportion of veratria, 
was employed for some time in one of thes 
cases, without benefit. The most successful | 
means in both were sach as improved the di- 
— and excreting functions. These cases, 
circumstances admitting of the least suspi- 
cion, might have been considered as feigned. 
$7. 1 have no doubt that formerly, when the 
eee of the spinal chord and its mem- 
nes was less attended to than now, many 
very severe affections, occasioned by changes 
in this quarter, were viewed as fictitious. I 
lately attended an intelligent tradesman advan- 
ced in life, who leng complained of severe 
pains in the thorax, darting through both sides, 
and often backward to between the shoulders. 
They were occasionally most violent, and fix- 
ed themselves for a time in one place, and then 
im another, of this cavity. The functions of |- 
circulation and excretion were unaffected, but 
the respiratory actions were sometimes dis- 
turbed. One day he was unable to get ont of 
hed, and another he came down to his parlour. 
His complaints were considered chronic pleu- 
tisy, adhesions of the pleura, rheumatism of the 
thoracic muscles, &c. When first called to 
him, I examined the thorax by auscultation and 
percussion. The sounds furnished by both 
were perfectly healthy. The liver was thought 
to rise rather high, and the stools were defi- 
ecient in bile. Chronic disease of the liver was 
therefore suspected. Upon extending the ex- 
amination to the spine, two of the spinous pro- 
¢esses of the upper dorsal vertebre were found 
Yery prominent, and pressure in this situation 
eaused great pein. 6 treatment was direct- 
ed accordingly, and amendment took place. 
These cases evince the importance of a very 
Minute and extended examination in ascer- 
taining the cause of pain, and, consequently, 
of proving its reality. When severe pain is 
complained of by females in any external or in- 
ternal part, an opinion as to its reality or na- 
ture should not be given until the spine is care- 
fully examined, and the state of the uterine 
functions inquired into. The existence or non- 
existence of tenderness, pain, or fulness in the 
hypogastric, iliac, and sacral regions, indica- 
ting disease” of the uterous or ovaria, ought 
also to be ascertained ; for if the least sign of 
disorder in any of these situations be detected, 
we ought not to infer deception, although it 
Tnust be admitted that eo a 9 and even 
deception, may be practised nevertheless. 

38. Oruruatmia was not infrequently produ- 
ced by soldiers and conscripts during the last 
war, by means of corrosive sublimate, powder- 
ed alum, quicklime, acids, salt, tobacco, and va- 
rious acrid powders and mechanical irritants. 
The extreme rapidity of the inflammation, es- 

ially as respects its invasion of the con- 
junctiva oculi and cornea, and the circumstance 
of the right eye only being affected, should ex. | 
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cite suspicions. The chronic forms of ophthal- 
mia were also excited and kept up by extract- 
ing the eyelashes and applying irritants to the 
edges of the eyelide. When entire seclusion 
of the suspected patient cannot be obtained, as 
in the navy, the recommendation of Mr. ©. 
Hutcuison to use the strait waistcoat should 
be se spe 

39. Pavsy and Sgaxino Patey are not often 
feigned. If, with the loss of motion, or the 
continued agitation of a limb, or one half of the 
body, the general health appears to be Aye 
and the excretions natural, a watch should be 
set upon the pees and his actions observed 
when he thinks himself unnoticed. The cold 
affusion, electric shocks, moxas, and the acta- 
al cautery, will often have a wonderful effect 
in suspicious cases. Even the threat of hav- 
ing recourse to these means has been suffi. 
cient. In cases of simulated paralysis, deteo- 
tion may be easily accomplished by causing 
sleep by opium, and then tickling, irritating, or 
pinching the motionless extremity. If the dis- 
ease be feigned, the limb will be retracted or 
withdrawn ; and, upon first wakening, it will 
ones be used before the patient recollects him- 
self. 
40. Potyrvs of the Nose has been often imi- 
tated, according to MM. Percy and Lavrenr, 
by French conscripts, who have succeeded by 
introducing the testes of cocks, or the kidneys 
of hares or rabits, into the nostrils, and retain- 
ing them there by means of sponge to which 
they had been fastened. 

41. Pesonancy is often pretended to gratify 
the wishes of a husband or relations, to increase 
interest, to extort money from a paramour, to 
deprive a legal heir, to delay the exccution of 
punishment, and to avoid labour. A careful 
examination of the areole, of the mamme, of 
the umbilicus, and of the os uteri, will general- 
ly lead to detection, at least in the more ad- 
vanced months. (See Preonaney.) 

42. Purmonary Diszases are not often feign- 
ed ; but I have met with instances—two in fe- 
males—in which slight symptoms have been 
exaggerated into the appearance of dangerous 
disdase, particularly in the description of them, 
in order to accomplish particular ends. In 
such cases the patient has a frequent and short 
respiration, and a hacking cough, with little or 
no expectoration; complains of the pain on 
coughing or taking a full inspiration, and of 
night eweats ; evidently desires to be consid- 
ered very ill, but is averse from medicine, as 
he considers it of no use, and even resorts to 
various means to produce emaciation, partica- 
larly vinegar, the oxydes of copper, cream of 
tartar, tartaric acid, &c. The state of the 
pulse, the sounds produced by auscultation and 
percussion, the apparent despondency, instead 
of the continued and unwearied hopes of the 
patient, characterizing the real disease ; the 
marked reluctance to have recourse to issues, 
setons, or counter-irritante, and an inquiry 
into the wishes of the patient as to regimen, 
&c.,‘are the chief means of detection. In pri- 
vate practice the physician should endeavour 
to ascertain whether or no the treatment di- 
rected is strictly followed, particularly the in- 
sertion of issues, setons, &c. ; for if these be 
not adopted after a confident recommendation 
of them, strong suspicions of deception should 
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be entertained, and he should immediately with- 
draw. 

43. Rectux. — Prolapsus and Fistula of the 
Rectum have both been simulated by conscripts 
and persons desirous of escaping from the bored 
lic services. Amprosk Pare, Pegcy, and Lav- 
RENT Met with instances in which a portion 
of sheep’s gut, or the urinary bladder filled 
with blood, had been partially introduced up 
the rectum in order to imitate prolapsus. Fis- 
twla has been actually produced by making an 
incision near the verge of the anus, and intro- 
ducing into it an acrid tent, particularly the 
root of white hellebore (Dowattson). 

44, Ruevmatisx and Lowsago are often 
feigned by soldiers and sailors. Where they 
are complained of without swelling of joints, 
or acceleration of pulse in the evening, or in- 
creased heat of the affected part, wasting of 
the limb, disorder of the digestive and biliary 
organs, or loss of the appetite and looks, sus- 
picion should be excited. Dr. Caryne remarks 
that those who feign this disease “‘give a glow- 
ing account of their sufferings, alleging that 
they have entirely lost the ase of the part af- 
fected, which seldom happens in genuine rheu- 
matism. ‘There is, for the most part, no ade- 
quate cause assigned for the complaint ; no 
relief from remedial treatment acknowledged ; 
and, while real rheumatic affections are aggra- 
vated by damp, the impostor complains equally 
at all times.” (See § 85.) 

45. Siant.— Defects of this sense are fre- 
quently feigned. Short-sight may not only be 
pretended, but it may actually be occasioned 
by the use of concave glasses, in order to avoid 
military service. Those who are truly near- 
sighted frown or knit their brows habitually, 
when looking at objects beyond the range of 
distinct vision, and the crov-feet wrinkles at the 
outer corners of their eyes become early mark- 
ed. MM. Fopgeg, Percy, and Laurent advise 
that persons claiming exemption on this ac- 
count should be caused to read with concave 
glasses, the book being held at a proper dis- 
tance ; and without them, the book being put 
close to the eyes; if they cannot read distinct- 
ly in both cases, the imperfection is feigned.— 
Night-blindness, or intermittent blindness (he- 
meralopia, nyctalopia), is often simulated by 
sailors and soldiers serving in warm climates, 
where the affection is common; and it is de- 
tected with difficulty. The deception is prac- 
tised in order to avoid night duty, and has 
been put a stop to by associating a blind man 
with one who can see in the various works 
carried on during the night, and when the sen- 
tries are doubled (Curve). 

48. Sommorency, or Soror, has been feigned 
with the utmost pertinacity, in order to obtain 
a discharge from the public services, or to an- 
swer purposes of revenge, as in the instances 
recorded by Dr. Hewnen and Mr. Dease. As 
cases of sopor sometimes occur, care should 
be taken to distinguish between the real and 
simulated. The former is seldom, or perhaps 
never unconnected with some cause of ex- 
haustion operating chiefly on the nervous sys- 
tem, or without antecedent signs of mental 
and physical debility, particularly defect of 
memory, hesitation of speech, remarkable Jan- 
guor, &e, I lately attended, with Mr. Busne.t, 
& gentleman about sixty years of age, who con- 
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tinued for many weeks in a state of sopor, in« 
terrupted only by being talked to loudly, or b 
taking food. When thus roused, he yawned, 
answered slowly, and instantly fell into a quiet 
sleep, unattended by any unnatural respiratory 
sound. He recovered slowly by the use of 
tonics and stimulants, and the occasional ex- 
hibition of stomachic purgatives. No cause 
but exhaustion of nervous and cerebral power 
could be assigned for the disease. Such cases, 
however, most frequently follow injuries of the 
head, attended by pressure on the brain, or the 
slow development of tumours within the cra- 
niam. Dr. G. Surma mentions the case of a 
soldier who feigned a state of insensibility, and 
resisted every kind of treatment; but on pro- 
posing, in his hearing, to apply red-hot iron, 
his pulse rose, and amendment rapidly follow- 
ed. A singular case of feigned sopor is de- 
tailed in the Edinburgh Annual Register (vol. 
iv., part ii., p. 159). A soldier, eighteen years 
of age, confined for desertion, lay, apparently 
insensible, from the end of April to the 8th of 
July, 1811. Electric shocks, the application of 
snuff to the nostrils, pins thrust under his fin- 
er-nails, and other stimulants failed to rouse 
im. The sopor being thought the consequence 
of injury, the scalp was divided in order to as- 
certain the existence of depreasion, and the 
bone even scraped! yet no complaint was 
made, The case was viewed as hopeless, and 


-the man dismissed. Two days after his dis- 


charge he was seen cutting wood some miles 
from home. But wherefore should a depres- 
sion of the cranium be hunted out by dividing 
and drawing back the scalp and scraping the 
bone? One would expect that some tolerable 
signs of its existence should have presented 
themselves before such serious measures were 
resorted to. Can we be surprised at detection 
failing in such hands? : 

47. Tympanitic and Eupnysematous Arrro- 
tions have been simulated by introducing air 
into the digestive canal, and by inflating the 
cellular tissue, in the manner already stated 
(4 28). MM. Percy and Lavrenr mention the 
case of a conscript who simulated an immense 
tympany by swallowing air; and Dr. Cuzyus 
states that this affection was apparently caused 
by a number of men jin the 84th regiment, 
The pulse, tongue, and excretions were natu- 
ral, but pain in the region of the liver, and over 
the abdomen, which was distended and tym- 
panitic, with insatiable thirst, were complained 
of. Deception being suspected, they were re- 
quired to take a cupful of a solution of the sul- 
phate of soda in weak tobacco water every 
four hours until it operated. Recovery was 
speedily effected by means of this detestable 
medicine ; but sixteen men had succeeded in 
procuring their discharge before this treatment 
was adopted. Dr.G. Suita states that won- 
derful cures were often effected in military 
hospitals by a medicine composed of salts, 
aloes, and asafetida, given frequently in small 
quantities, so as to keep the taste in the mouth. 
The substances used to produce this tympany 
seem not to have been fully ascertained. It 
was ascribed to the use of large quantities of 
chalk and vinegar. 

48. Tumxrizp Lro is excited by means of an 
artfully-concealed ligature, and keeping the ex- 
tremity in a hanging posture. The writers on 
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this subject in the Cyclopadia of Practical Med- 
icine state that a case of enormous enlargement 
of the thigh and leg, resembling elephantiasis, 
was sent home from India to be discharged. 
A ligature was discovered, and, upon its remo- 
val, the swelling gradually subsided. The de- 
tection and prevention of such eases cannot be 
difficult. 

49. Utogrs artificially caused were remark- 
ably frequent in both navy and army during the 
last war. They were generally produced upon 
the legs by various caustics or irritants, by 
friction with sand, by quicklime mixed with 
soap, by compression with metallic or other 
bodies, and by mineral acids. Arsenic, corro- 
sive sublimate, tobacoo, &c., have also been 
used for this purpose. Mr. C. Hurontson found 
8 halfpenny between the muscles of a leg which 
he removed in consequence of extensive caries 
of the tibia following -artificially-formed ulcers. 
Intentional ulcerations are distinguished from 
the real by their borders being less callous, 
their surfaces more superficial and less painfal, 
and their disposition to heal, when secured 
against tampering, much greater, owing to 
their not originating in, or accompanying, con- 
stitational disorder, as in the case of real ul- 
cers. In order to prevent this species of de- 
ception, Mr. C. Hutcuison had recourse to a 
wooden box, in which he locked up the whole 
limb; all other means, as marked or sealed 
bandages, &c., having been found insufficient 
against the ingenuity of malingerers. 

50. The Unins presents various disorders in 
respect of its characters and of its excretion, 
which have been artificially produced or feign- 
ed by persons desirous of escaping from the 
public services, and by hysterical femaies. IJn- 
continence of Urine was often simulated by sail- 
ors and soldiers. The circumstance of this 
disorder occurring frequently in this class of 
persons, who are mostly young, or in the vig- 
our of life, should excite suspicions of its real- 
ity. The simulator generally chooses the cir- 
cumstances and place suitable to his purposes 
in allowing the urine to escape. Laverewt and 
Prncr state that the glans pems is always pale 
and shrivelled in real incontinence, and that 
the urine never comes away in a stream. M. 
Foose, finding that this complaint was becom- 
ing epidemic in a regiment, and that blistering 
the perineum and other means did not cure it, 
directed the penis of every patient to be tied 


and the knot sealed, none but the person guard-. 


ing them being allowed to remove the ligature. 
The penis was observed from time to time, to 
gescertain whether or no distention above the 
ligature existed, and whether, when it was re- 
moved in order to a the discharge took 
place gutlatim, as in incontinence, or in a 
stream. The expedient succeeded, and the 
epidemic vanished (vol. ii., p. 481). Pzroy 
and Lavugwr prescribed twenty Jashes to the 
lojns, with the avowed object of exciting the 
weakened organs. It was unnecessary to di- 
rect it to a second case. An army-surgeon 
directed a cold plunge-bath twice a day with 
equal success; and Mr. Hurcuison, Mr. Cou- 
.yus, and Dr. Hennen caused a strong opiate 
to be given at night, and the length of time 
the urine was retained during sleep to be 
watched, for, in real incontinence, the urine 
passes away after a short time under all cir- 
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cumstances. The patient may also be caused 
to undress and stand before the medical man 
at the time when he states that his urine usu- 
ally passes of. In cases of feigning, the ab- 
dominal mascles will be seen contracting in 
order to expel it. 

61. Urine has been simulated by the 
ingestioa of beet-root, madder, the extract of 
logwood, the fruit of the prickly pear, the In- 
dian fig, &c. But blood is inore frequently 
mixed with the urine. Prroy and Laurent 
state that conscripts have injected blood into 
the bladder, in order to imitate hematuria. 
This disease has even been occasioned by hav- 
ing recourse to cantharides. A boy in Staf- 
fordshire, in 1617, having accused a woman of 
bewitching him, feigned various maladies, and, 
among others, the excretion of black urine. Tho 
wisdom of our ancestors condemned the wom- 
an to be burned, as was usual in such cases; 
but the bishop of.the diocess, ing im- 
posture, cauapd the boy to be watched, whea 
he was detected dipping cotton in ink, and af- 
terward introdacing it within the prepuce, in 
order to give the urine, which he publicly void- 
ed, ne ie colour. (Mem. of Literature, vol. iv., 
p. 357. 

63. The excretion of Gravel, and of other 
substances, has likewise been feigned. In all 
such cases, as well as the foregoing, the per- 
son should be made to urinate in the presence 
of the physician. The real existence of gravel 
is ascertained beyond doubt, by close inspection 
and chemical analysis.* Strictures have also 
been feigned ; but the passage of a bougie will 
always ascertain their reality in the hands of 
an expert surgeon. Suppression and Retention 
of Urine have been pretended, but most fre- 
quently by convicts and hysterical females. 
The introduction of the catheter, and a striet 
watch, will generally show the state of the 
case 


63. Urexiwe Disgases have been feigned and 
exaggerated, and I believe more frequently than 
is commonly supposed. It was attempted in 
one case, in which J was, some years ago, con- 
sulted; but the object becoming apparent, I 
withdrew. This kind of simulation is some- 
times adopted with an evident motive, as dis- 
like of a husband, &o. ; but in other cases the 
object is not so apparent. Dr. Tuomson, of 
Edinburgh, mentions an instance of a female 
in a respectable station who pretended to pass 
vesicular bodies resembling hydatids from the 
vagina. They were ascertained to be prepared 
from the intestines of a pig, and were made to 
resemble a string of paata. 

54. Varicossz Veins have been caused by 
ligatures or pressure made in the course of the 
larger trunks. They may also be aggravated, 
when already present, in a similar way. At- 
tentive examination, and the means advised 
for ulcers (4 49), will generally detect the de- 
ception, and prevent it. 

55. Woonnos have been both pretended and 
inflicted intentionally. The reigning of wounds 
has been sometimes pract to avoid the 
danger of battle, or to be mentioned in de- 
spatches. Means which may occasion the ap- 





* (Por « remarkable case, in which both urine and 
were feigned to be secreted and discharged from the moath, 
rectum, urethra, nose, car, sido, aod umbilicus, ete my edi- 
tioa of Gur's Forensic Medicine, p. 250.) : 
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pearance of a contusion, as abraiding or dis- 
colouring the surface, are chiefly resorted to. 
Detection will depend upon attendant circum- 
stances and the acuteness of the surgevn. 
Mutilations, or intentional wounds, are more 
commonly resorted to, in order to avoid con- 
scription into the public services, or to obtain 
pensions or a discharge. They are sometimes, 
also, practised by slaves, mendicants, and re- 
vengeful persons. And wounds and injuries 
involuntarily received have been aggravated, 
and their healing interfered with, to answer 
particular purposes. Detection in many in- 
stances is difficult, but it will be necessary to 
consider the possibility of the patient having 
inflicted the wound himself, its nature and ex- 
tent, its relation to the alleged cause, to the 
probable object desired to be accomplished, and 
all the circamstances connected with it, before 
@ conclasion should be arrived at. Persons in 
the public services, it should be remembered, 
occasionally assist each other in causing muti- 
lations, and in vating injuries; so that 
the moral as well as the physical relations of 
the subject shoald be carefully weighed in all 
cases. 
66. I have given the sum of our knowledge 
as to the means of distinguishing real from 
feigned disease, and of preventing the conse- 
potes of successful deception. I have en- 
j@avoured to avoid extraneous matters; and 
have not introduced amusing instances of sim- 
alation, as my limits must be more usefully 
occupied. The importance of the subject is 
especially great to the naval and military med- 
ical officer; but it is not less so to the civil 
practitioner ; and the succeas of both in detect- 
ing imposture will mainly depend upon their 
acience, i knowledge, and imgenuity. 
With a tolerable store of each, they will seldom 
be placed in great difficulty, or be obliged to 
resort to more painful means of detection than 
the disease would warrant, were it real.* 





* (The followiag eoucise rules for the detection of feigned 
and factitious diseases, from Gur's Forensic Medicine, will 
eae of essential service to the practitioner (Am. Ed., p. 

dv: 


“}, Inquire, in all cases, into the existence of motives for 
deception. Will the suspected persoo, by imposition, gain 
anything he desires, or escape anything he dreade! ibe 
iu @ position to profit in any edd doceptival Itie neces- 
sary, in this place, to eaution medical man against con- 
cluding that a malady is real, because there is no obvious ad- 
yaptage in simulating it- Both mea afd women are inthe hab- 
it of feiguing from other motives than those of gain, etch as 
sympathy ; and occasions!ly there is so complete an absence 
of reasonable motive, that we are forced to believe in the 


for practices similar to those of which he issuepected. Bat 
in other instances, men of the best character, and who have 
for years filled their situations with credit, have been can- 
victed a meuarer eg. 

“3. In the case of external disoases palpable to the sen- 
ses, make a miaute and carefa) inepection of the iteelf, 
and eramine it by the eye and by the touch. hen there 
jo a saspicion of the use of irritatiog substances, examine 
the part with care, and search the pockets, boxes, or bed of 
the suspected party, and, if necessary, feclats him #0 as to 
deprive him of the assistance of others, and of hie means of 
dons fuen: Use equal care in inspecting substances al- 
leged to have been discharged, and examine them, if neces- 
sary, by the microscope, or by chemical tests. 

“4, n eome defect or disability not palpable to the 
senses, but de; ing ety pon the assertion of the 
pereon himeelf, ae pain, dee , &c., is assumed, we 
must endeavour to take him by surprise, im the case of 
pretended deafpess, fur instance, we must try to discover 
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FEVER. Syw.—lIlvperog (from vp, fire); Tv- 

pefia, Tvpefec. Pyrexia, Pyrexis ; 
(from fe or februo, I cleanse). Fidvre, 
Class, Febrile Diseases ; 


Fr. Fieber,Germ. Febdbre, Ital. 
Cracsir. — 1. 
1. Order (Cullen). —8. Class, Diseases 
of Sanguineous Function; 1. Order 


(Good). III, Crass, Il. Onvge (Author, 
in Preface). 


een  ——————————E— EE 
the imposition by sudden and unerpected noises, snd 
ing to the party immediately on his being peony be f 


‘+3. In cases of feigned diseases, properly a0 called, con- 
sisting of assemblages of several ¢ . we must ex- 
amine minutely into the history cad chacad causes of the 
disease ; compare age, temperament, and mode of life 
of the s person with the symptoms present; watch 
narrowly the course of the sym and contrast it with 
the known march of the disease itself. 

“6, The suspected persom should be visited at all hoars 
of the day, and at times at which he does not expect to be 
seen. He should also be watched by those whom he is not 
et hehe oy 

“7. No questions shoald be put of a nature to instruct the 

tient as to what we wish toknow, bot our inquiries shoald 

eo directed as to Jead him into incongruous statements. 
He should be thrown on his own invention, and be allowed to 
talk in bis own way. The suspicions which we may epter~ 
tain should be carefully comcealed ; we must ourselves be- 
cume dissemblers, and mect the malingarer with his ewn 


wea * 

* Grotecres whether the suspected persoa be willing to 
rata ga medicines and re prescribed for, 
relief. ¢ impostor is genera disposed to resort 
the wecocenry mesas than he whe is reelly ill, “4 

“9. Great caution is necessary in the treatment of sus- 
Picious cases. Asa rule, po measures ought to be 
os which would not be justifiable on the su t 
of eng bag fore ar when the suspicion is very 
strong, jet, tion. and nauseous medicines, 
fairly resorted te.”) bon Ad 
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1. Dari.— Painful lessitude, with debility o 
ihe c and mental facultics, alteration of 
animal heat and of the secreting functions, accel- 
erated circulation, increased thirst, and abolition 
of the appetites. 
2. 


The human frame is liable to sudden and 
powerful impressions from external causes, to 
the nature or intensity of which it is unaccus- 
tomed, and to changes throughout its functions, 
proceeding from imperfect or impeded actions 
of some excreting Viscus. The derangements 
thus occasioned are remarkably varied both in 
degree and in kind, and they constantly indace 
farther oo terminating either in restdra- 
tion to health or in the destruction of the indi- 
vidual. They have been usually named aod 
classed according to certain distinctions as- 
sumed from their chief causes, or from their 
most promincnt features, or from the modes 
in which their principal characters are grouped. 
As, however, the various species of change or 
disorder, thus supervening, insensibly glide into 
each other; and as some symptoms disappear, 
and others spring up, from different intensities 
and combinations of remote causes, from the 
states of the internal organs at the time when 
the morbid jon was made, and from the 
ever-varying influences to which the body is 
afterward sabj ; 80 it must follow that 
distinctions which are thus based will become 
unsafe guides in practice. The manifestations 
of disease possess no unalterable features, and 
therefore descriptions of them are to be re- 
ceived with doe latitude, and the modes and 
means of removing them accommodated to in- 
dividual and ever-varying conditions. From 
these considerations, it cannot be a matter of 
surprise that such diverse opinions have exist- 
ed as to the nature of those derangements 
which have generally received the name of 
fever, and that so much discussion has taken 

respecting the differences which exist 
tween them and other disorders, with which, 
althoogh arising , the whole frame more 
or less sympathizes. Nor can we wonder that, 
owing to the frequent difficulty of distinguish- 
ing between fevers and the disorders which 
thus originate, all differences between them 
have been denied, and that the former have 
been actually considered as strictly local dis- 
eases. I sball have frequent occasion, in the 
sequel, to notice the grounds on which this 
opinion is founded. 

8. The intimate connexion existing between 
all diseases which, either at their commence- 
ment, or in their course, exhibit febrile symp- 
tams, might have been less a source of error, 
if the phenomena characterizing them bad been 
traced more accurately tu their origin, and with 


chiefly aa effects of the previous changes. 
such a course of investigation had been fol- 
lowed, deranged actions, arising almoet simal- 
taneously throughout the system, would not so 
frequently have been mistaken for thoee which 
are referrible to a Sm eA ape part ; nor 
would d nts of the former kind have 
been im to such a source. There is no 
doubt that a certain class of causes will pro- 
duce both local and general ailment in differ- 
ent individuals, scoording to circumstances 


pecoliar to each; or even in the same person, 
at different periods, owing to his state, ot pre- 
disposition, at the time of their operation. 
But still, the more remarkable phenomena of 
these separate diseases proceed in a very dif- 
ferent order, and very ey in 80 marked 
& manner as to be easily distinguished by the 
Close observer. The most frequently exciting 
causes of disorder, viz., mental distress, atmo- 
spherical vicissitudes, exposure to cold, moist- 
ure, &c., shall, according to the state of the 
individual at the time, produce an attack of 
general disease, unaccompanied by predomi- 
Dant affection of any particular organ ; and the 
disorder shall commence and terminate with- 
out any complication. In a second individual, 
&@ more or less evident determination of the 
malady, or even inflammation, shall appear ia 
the advanced course of the general disease, or 
even during convalescence. In a third, the 
local disorder shall be coetancous, and more or 
less co-ordinate with the general affection, o 
even outstrip it in violence during its course ; 
and in a fourth person local disease alone 
shall be primarily caused ; on which, as it in- 
creases, and as inflammation becomes more 
~~ developed, symptomatic fever, or the gen- 
eral derangement, shall supervene. T' 
different states of dieeased action follow the 
same cause, according to the disposition, sus- 
ceptibility, or states of the system at the time. 
One pereon, according to this proposition, ma 
have the constitutional derangement shor’ J 
cated with rheumatic, calarrhal, bilious, nervous, 
gestric, or dysenteric affection ; the general dis- 
order being attended from some early stage of 
ita course, or from the commencement, by a 
heightened disease of a particular organ or 
structure, and thereby constituting varieties of 
fever, which have been thus denominated and 
described by Srott, De Hazen, Rese, Fra 
Hitpgwerawp, and others, and have occu: 

in epidemic forms on various occasions. An- 
ether person may have the nervous, the gas- 
tric, or the dysenteric characters superinduced 
in the progress of the disease, owing to exter 
nal causes continuing in, or coming into oper 
ation, or to imp treatment ; and a third 
may experience, in consequence of the pre- 
existing state of a particular organ or texture, 
an attack of inflammation from a similar set 
of causes to those which produce idiopathic 
fever. If, therefore, the species of disease 
which arise from one class of causes sre thus 
varied, owing to the predisposition of certain 
organs, or to the susceptibility of the whole 
system, their number must necessarily be far- 
ther increased, and their characters very ma- 
terially changed, when the additional influences 
of marshy exhalations, epidemic constitutions, 
or specific infections and contagions, come 
into operation. Diseased actions become not 
only more varied and extended by such addi- 
tional causes, acting either singly or in con- 
junction, but also much more complicated and 
violent. 

4. These inferences may be legitimately de- 
duced from an extensive survey of some of the 
circumstances connected with acute diseases. 
Their relation with such derangements as have 
obtained the appellation febrile is still more 
intimate than with those which, strictly local 
at their commencement, induce consecutively 
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general disorder. It is necessary, however, to 
the proper consideration of the pathology of 
fever, that due regard be paid to the nature 
and extent of its causes, and of modifying or 
determining influences, as far as they can be 
ascertained ; and that a strict reference be had 
to the effects observed to follow the application 
of both classes of agents, under opposite or 
varying circumstances. It will also be requi- 
site, while such an inquiry is being prosecuted, 
that none of the early and intermediate changes 
be omitted. Such omissions have but too often 
vitiated our speculations on the nature of dis- 
ease, and more especially of fever ; for, instead 
of recognising the early changes and states, 
particularly those which more directly arise 
from external agents, consecutive and gross 
effects only have more generally been seized 
upon, and assigned as the cause of disease. 
Let it not be supposed that inquiries, such as 
have just been recommended, are productive 
of no advantage in practice. The scientific 
practitioner will consider the most effectual 
means of preventing, controlling, or removing 
disordered actions to be indicated by a most 
careful scratiny into their nature and extent, 
and by a judicious inquiry into early aberra- 
tions from the healthy condition. He will 
view the primary derangements, in the relation 
they hold with their remote or occasional 
causes, on thé one hand, and with consecutive 
or ultimate lesions on the other ; and will-thus 
trace each individual link of the chain of cau- 
sation throughout. 

5. If it be asked, What has the treatment 
of fever gained by our speculations as to its 
nature? [I would answer, almost everything. 
I will show this in a more demonstrative man- 
ner in the sequel, by adducing the opinions 
which have formerly been held upon the sub- 
ject, with the practice to which they have led. 

at, independently of the practical results of 
the inquiry, there are other solid and not less 
alluring inducements which will operate on the 
inquisitive and well-tutored mind. An indi- 
vidual possessing a mind so constituted feels 
a laudable zeal m examining into the nature 
of a class of disorders which concerns not only 
the existence of a single individual, but infiu- 
ences alse the prosperity of nations ; and who, 
entertaining even a moderate idea of the re- 
sponsibility which the exercise of his profes- 
sion involves, can enter upon its practical dis- 
charges, in respect of this class of diseases 
especially, without feeling some desire of ex- 
‘tending his knowledge of their nature, in order 
that the course he pursues may be both rational 
and successful! ? 

6. I. Gewsrav Virw or Fever.—Fevers are 
the most prevalent of all diseases, especially 
in some countries and localities; and their 
‘causes frequently cannot be avoided nor coun- 
teracted by human foresight or science. They 
are more especially prevalent among, and in- 
jurious to, the human species, as the history 
of epidemic, pestilential, and other fevers fully 
prove; and as evinced by those infectious 
fevers which often occur in camps, and follow 
the rears of armies during warfare. and which 
are sometimes much more destructive than 
the most hard-fought battles. Epidemic fevers 
are not, however, confined to the human spe- 
cies ; the causes in which they originate, and 


the influence which promotes their extension, 
frequently affecting also the lower animals, 4 
circumstance of importance in our speculations 
respecting the origin and nature of this very 
important class of maladies. : 

7, i. Cuaracrers ov Frven.—lIt is impossi- 
ble to give a definition of fever altogether ap- 
plicable to the various forms and states it oc- 
casionally exhibits. To convey, therefore, a 
proper idea of what constitutes tdiopathic fever, 
especially, a description instead of a definition 
of it is necessary ; and, for this purpose, those 
phenomena which are the most constantly 
present should be selected ; their presence in- 
dividually, although in various degrees, consti- 
tuting its essential characters, and enabling 
the physician, from the manner in which each 
presents itself, and is associated with subordi- 
nate or contingent phenomena, not merely to 
recognise the different varieties and conditions 
of fever, but also to distinguish it from diseases 
intimately related to it. If one, and especially 
if more, of these constant and essential char- 
acters be absent, idiopathic or essential fever 
is not present. An intimate view of its vari- 
ous phenomena can detect comparatively few 
which exist always in every form of the dis- 
ease, and in some part of its course, 
are, Ist. Spontaneous and painful lassitude ; 
2d. Weakness of the corporeal and mental 
faculties ; 3d. Alterations of the secretions ; 
4th. Altered animal heat; 6th. Quickened cir- 
culation; 6th. Increased thirst, and abolition 
of the appetites. 

8. a. Lassitude, although obviously: the re- 
sult of a morbid impression made upon the ner- 
vous system, is generally viewed as spontane- 
ous, the patient often not being able to refer # 
to a particular cause ; and it is usually attend- 
ed by a painful or irksome sensation in the 
back and limbs. It is present in every form, 
especially in some of the stages of fever, and 
is always one of the earliest and most constant 
symptoms. It is wanting in many of the dis- 
eases which resemble fever, and is manifestly 
referrible to the depressed state of nervous en- 
ergy, more particularly as respects the organic 
nervous system. 

9. b. Weakness of the corporeal and mental Fee- 
ulties is, in many respects, a mode of the fore- 
going, or, rather, both are associated effects of 
the more immediate impression made upon the 
system by the exciting causes of fever. This 
debility, as well as the lassitude, often precedes 
the evolutions of the disease, and always at- 
tends it, but in various grades throughout. R 
is especially evinced in the muscalar o: 
and less so in the mental faculties, particularty 
at the commencement. But, although these 
latter are not much affected as respects some 
manifestationg, others are more evidently weak- 
ened. The powers of attention, comparisos, 
&c., are most debilitated, and imagination least 
so. There are commonly a painful or confused 
feeling referred to the head, and a peculiar sen- 
sation with pain in the loins and limbs ; these 
sensations being the more intense, the severer 
and more dangerous the disease, and some- 
times amounting to an almost entire annihbila- 
tion of the muscular and cerebral manifesta- 
tions. These changes never reach above a 
slight degree in symptomatic fever, or in other 
diseases, unless when the brain is overwhelm- 
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ed by effusion of duid, and then the attendant 
symptoms and procession of morbid phenom- 
ena are very different. 

10. c. Lesions of the secreting and crhaling 
Functions are among the earliest, the most con- 
stant, and most important phenomene of fever, 
The exkalations from the lungs and skin are ev- 
idently the earliest and the most affected, al- 
though the extent of the lesion cannot be read- 
ily ascertained and duly appreciated ; and it is 
not improbable that the more energetic causes 
of fever make their impression on the frame 
through the medium of the respiratory func- 
tions; terrestrial exhalations and infectious 
emanations floating in the air, and dnspired 
along with it, affecting the nervous influence of 
the lungs and associated viscera, and impeding 
the changes which the blood undergoes during 
respiration. Besides these, the salivary, the 
gastric, the hepatic, the intestinal, and the uri- 
nary secretions are more or less altered, as re- 
spects eitt er quantity or quality, the alterations 
being somewhat different in different types 
and states of fever. The early and remarkable 
lesions of the secreting functions, and the gen- 
erally imperfect actions of the excreting or- 
gens, especially in the early stages, are impor- 
tant, not merely as they form a part of the cir- 
cle of morbid actions characterizing the disease, 
but as they especially lead to most of the ulte- 
rior changes and complications observed in its 
advanced course. They evidently depend, at 
their commencement, upon deficient organic 
nervous power, occasioning at first imperfect 
or-scanty secretion and excretion, and, at later 
periods, upon the morbid or vitiated state of 
the blood, the secretions and excretions then 
frequently becoming free and copious, but al- 
tered from their healthy characters. In symp- 
tomatic fevers, the secreting and excretin 
functions are but slightly disordered, and sel- 
dom to the extent of vitiating the circulation. 

11. 4. Alterations of Animal Heat.—The tem- 
perature of the body is variously altered in dif- 
ferent stages of fever. On the invasion and 
period of exhaustion, particularly the former, it 
is often below the natural standard, while it is 
generally above natural during the period of 
excitement ; this symptom chiefly depending 
upon the state of vital and nervous energy, upon 
the changes effected by respiration on the blood, 
and the resulting condition of vascular action. 
It is not, however, a mere increase or diminu- 
tion of heat which is observed, but a uliar 
or morbid alteration of it that bardly admits of 
description. This morbid sensation attending 
that produced by the change of temperature, 
and which the physician duly appreciates, va- 
ries somewhat in different fevers, is partly also 
dependant upon suppression of the cutaneous 
exhalation and the state of the circulating flu- 
ids, and is most remarkable in the more dan- 
gerous and malignant forms. 

12. ¢. Quickened Circulation has been consid- 
ered by writers as one of the most essential 
symptoms of fever, and by some as the chief 
phenomenon ; their definition of fever being, in- 
creased frequency of the circulation with lesion 
of the functions. But this definition woald em- 
brace equally all the diseases in which quick- 
ened circulation occurs. It should be recollect- 
ed that in some stages, particularly in malig- 
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not constantly present ; yet it is seldom’ alto- 
gether absent from the commencement. The 
rapidity of the circulation is, however, often of 
less importance than other states of the vascu- 
lar system, and the condition of the blood itself. 

13. f Thirst is seldom wanting in fevers, du- 
ring all their course, although occasionally ab- 
sent, particularly in their advanced stages, and 
in cases attended by congestion of the vessels 
of the head, It is observed in other diseases, 
but it most constantly accompanies fever.—g. 
The appetites, also, are more or less affected. The 
appetite for food is diminished, or entirely abol- 
ished. In rare cases, a craving for food has 
been observed in an advanced stage of fever, 
but not throughont its whole course. The ap- 
petite for the sex is also abolished until conva- 
fescence has commenced, when it reappears, 
and is sometimes one of the earliest signs of 
amendment. These symptoms probably de- 
pend apon the same cause, upon depressed or- 
ganic nervous influence, and consequent defi- 
ciency of the secretions. 

14, ii. Gewerat Descrtprion.—The word Fe- 
ver is used in a double sense ; it is applied, 1st, 
to that state of constitutional disturbance in 
which the above symptoms are primary, essen- 
tial, or idiopathic ; and, 2dly, to the general 
disorder consequent upon, or symptomatic of, 
some local disease. In the latter the febrile 
symptoms consist chiefly of increased heat and 
accelerated circulation, and without these the 
patient is said to be without fever. But when 
fever occurs primarily—is a disease sui ris 
—these two symptoms are seldom the most 
prominent, and are always associated with oth- 
ers, especially those already noticed, which 
may be much more manifest than they, and 
which are either altogether wanting in symp- 
tomatic fever, or not similarly associated, or 
only occasionally present. This distinction is 
necessary, particularly as respects the treat- 
ment, and should never be overlooked. Its im- 

rtance wiJl be more apparent in the sequel. 
Pshall first describe fever as a disease sui gen- 
eris; and next, asa tom of inflammation, 
or some other disease of a particular organ or 
tissue. 

15. Ipropatnic Fever presents, during its 
whole progress, characteristic symptoms, not 
consisting merely of increased frequency of 
circalation and augmented heat, which are 
sometimes wanting in certain stages of the dis- 
ease, but of other morbid rere ec dies 

ally important, that vary legree and in 
pode of association with one another, and 
that superinduce other phenomena, thereby 
giving rise to the different forms and states in 
which the disease occurs; it commences with 
debility and lassitude, which are followed by chills 
or rigours ; it is generally composed of several in- 
vasions or exacerbations; it implicates the whole 
of the vital endowments and faculties, the fluids, and 
the entire organization ; it ts acute and dangerous 
in ils course, with lesion of the circulation, with 
alteration of the animat heat and of the secretions, 
and with diminution of vital power ; and it is ver- 
satile as to its symptoms and type, with efforts at 


sudden changes or criscs. 
16. let. Perer begins with lassitude and de- 
bility, generally fe chills or rigours. It 


, ‘ollowed by 
originates in causes which affect the vital en- 


nant fevers, acceleration of the circulation is | ergies of the system, and.occasion debility and 
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lassitude as the earliest and most remarkable 
changes. These are LAP daan! attended by an 
insuperable feeling of fatigue upon the least 
corporeal or mental exertion, by stupidity, loss 
of nervous and mental energy, by irritability, 
moroseness, or impatience, and by beaviness 
of the eyes. Upon these supervene various 
uneasy sensations ; as, anxiety at the preecor- 
dia, occasioning frequent full or laboured in- 
spirations ; a peculiar and general uneasiness 
and restlessness ; a feeling of cold, particularly 
along the spine, and differing from the real or 
usual sensation; horripilations, involuntary 
shudderings, and tremours or rigours. The de- 
bility giving rise to the unconquerable sense of 
lassitude and fatigue generally precedes the 
chills for some indefinite time, and accompa- 
nies them, or continues after them. Chills or 
rigours often return and alternate with flushes, 
and other incipient disturbances, for a variable 
period. 

AT, 2d. Fever is very frequently composed of 
several invasions or exacerbations, One paroxysm 
disposing to others, as in agues and remittents. 
But even in continued fevers a similar circum- 
stance very often obtains, as evinced by the 
evening exacerbations, and the aggravation of 
athe symptoms on alternate days. Some wri- 
tera, and more particularly Hipensaanp, con- 
sider that, as in remittents, wherein a new in- 
vasian supervenes before the -previous parox- 
yam bad subsided, so in continued fevers, one 
fit runs into another. ‘Continue ergo febres, 
si non omnes, saltem plereque, presertim 
critica, é plurimis paroxysmis febrilibus, quo- 

‘rum unus alterum subintrat, composite sunt.” 


18. 3d. Fever is a disease of all the vital en- | fr 


dowments, functions, and faculties of the finids, 
and of the whole organization. If we trace the 
whole progress of fever, from the operation of 
its causes through successive changes, we 
Shall find that the vital power, which is su- 
preme over the physical properties and func- 
tions of our different structures, is deeply af- 
fected throughout all its subordinate mani- 
featations ; as, the senstbilisies of the nervous 
.bystems, the irritability of involuatary and vol- 
untary muscular fibres, the organic contractility 
of membranous parts. Hence proceed lesions : 
(a) Of the organic functions—of the respiratory 
zactions and functions, of circulation, and of the 
circulating fluids; of secretion and excretion, 
-of digestion, assimilation, sanguifaction, and nu- 
‘trition ; of the appetites, both natural and ac- 

wired, dc.—(b) Of the cerebro-spinal and animal 
‘aculties—of the functions of sense and volun- 
tary motion, and of the powers of mind; the 
expression of the countenance and the attitudes 
are changed; the senses either perform their 
parts imperfectly, or the mind takes an insuffi- 
cient cognizance of their reports ; the attention 
is wavering and quickly fatigued ; the intellect- 
ual powers and states are languid, feeble, or 
otherwise disturbed ; the judgment is perverted 
by internal and involuntary impressions and 
«conceptions ; and ultimately all the mental en- 
-dowments become exhausted and disordered 
‘by prolonged wakefulness, or overwhelmed by 
:a@ continual sopor.—(c) Of -the fluids and whole 
organization: The fluids and soft solids under- 
go.ehanges in their appearances, form, and prop- 
erties. The blood is evidently altered in vari- 
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Ite serum is often at fret in considerable quan- 
tity, and ite craseamentum loose ; but afterward 
the latter generally becomes more firm or cup- 
ped, and ultimately again loose, or imperfectly 
separated from the serum. In many cases it 
is still more remarkably altered, as shown in 
the article Buoop ($ 78, et seq.), both in colour 
and consistence. 6 secretions, Which are at 
first chiefly diminished in quantity, ultimately 
are changed in quality. They become more of- 
fensive, of a darker colour, and more irritating 
and septic to the tissues with which they come 
in contact. The soft solids are, to a certain ex- 
tent, affected, owing to the changes previoualy 
induced in the powers of life and in the circu- 
lating fluids, as respects the form, appearance, 
and properties of all their parts. The cutaneous 
surface loses its lively tint, is changed in col- 
our, or assumes a dirty, dusky, or earthy hue. 
The integuments become loose or turgid, harsh 
or burning; the muscles and cellular parts 
suffer a diminution of their consistence, and 
subsequently of their bulk; and the physical as 
well as the vital properties of all the tissues, es- 
pecially their cohesion and elasticity, are very 
much impaired. Ultimately, the soft solids pre- 
sent a more flabby, dusky, brownish, or livid 
hue, and are softer and more lacerable than 
natural. Thus the eyes, lips, mouth, the coun- 
tenance and whole physiognomy, the skin, the 
flesh, the habit of body, and the postures of the 
patient exhibit the universality of disease. 
From these facts, fever may be defined pathologt- 
cally, or with reference to the vital and organ- 
ic changes, to be an acute affection of all the func- 
tions, and of all the fluids and soft solids of the 


ame, 
19. 4th. Fever proceeds with lesions of the car- 
culation, of we secretions, and of the anrmal tem- 
ature, and with ession of vital power. 
The pulse ig asrilig cence in some one 
stage or other. Whenvit rises not above, or 
si below the natural frequency, the cause 
may either be congestion of the vessels of the 
head, or the morbid state of the blood, or the 
influence of the supine posture on certain con- 
stitutions. In these cases the pulse often be- 
comes much more frequent when the trunk of 
the body is raised to nearly an erect position, 
or even when the head is elevated (§ 12). The 
secretions I have already stated (§ 18) to be 
early and remarkably changed. The extent 
and consequences of the alteration will be es- 
pecially considered hereafter. The temperature 
ls altered, during some period, in all fevers. 
Instances, however, occur in which increased 
temperature does not supervene on the cold 
stage ; there are also cases in which coldness 
soon follows upon more or less of heat; and 
others in which the alteration either way is 
very slight. Still, some change may be felt, 
generally in degree, but also in respect of oth- 
er sensations connected with it, excited in the 
patient and in the observer. In some cases, 
especially early in the disease, the patient’s 
feelings may be those of cold, while the surface 
is actually warmer than natura). The 
ston of vital power is evinced from the com- 
mencement in all the functions, and does not 
the less exist because vascular excitement or 
reaction becomes great or excessive during a 
part of the disease. Although vascular action 


ous ways at different periods of the disease. | is increased for a time in most fevers, yet vital . 
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power or resistance is lowered, nevertheless, 
especially in other systems and organs, and is 
afterward farther exhausted in proportion as 
vascular action has run high, and it ultimately 
becomes remarkably lowered with the contam- 
ination of the fluids and of the soft solids, im- 
paired power augmenting the changes of these, 
which, in their turn, increase the depression, 
and often even accelerate the extinction of life. 

20. Sth. Fever is acute and dangerous in ils 
course.—A single attack of fever scarcely ever 
continues beyond thirty days. When it is ob- 
served to remain longer, it may generally be 
considered symptomatic of superinduced in- 
flammation, or of altered structure, or a re- 
lapse. Intermittents, however, are often of 
much longer duration, but each paroxysm may 
be considered as a distinct attack. Remittents, 
also, sometimes continue longer, but seldom 
or never unless associated with visceral dis- 
ease, which prolongs the febrile action, or con- 
verts it into a symptomatic fever, retaining 
more or less of the remittent, or passing into 
the continued type. The danger of fever re- 
sults from its nature, and varies with its type, 
form, and violence ; for it is liable to sudden 
Vicissitudes in its progress, and is prone to 
produce changes of structure having a fatal 
tendency. Even the most mild form of fever 
may suddenly change its character from inter- 
nal or externa] causes, or from abortive or ir- 
regular efforts at a crisis, or from an injudi- 
cious regimen or treatment, and put on a most 
dangerous form, or, owing to predisposition or 
pre-existing disease of a give rise to fatal 
disorganization in some important or vital or- 


ire 6th. Fever is mutable in ite characters.— 
It is but one disease, or genus, comprising sev- 
eral species and subordinate varieties—oumer- 
ous and ever-varying forms and states result- 
ing from the nature, the combination, and the 
intensity of the causes, acting upon peculiari- 
ties of constitution and predisposition. Hence 
we cannot be surprised to find fever mutable in 
many of its characteristic phenomena; to ob- 
serve one species or variety closely approxi- 
mate others; and even to meet with instances 
of one type or form suddenly or unexpectedly 
changing into another in some period of its 
. Thus, it is not unusual to see a 
simple tertian change to a quotidian or double 
tertian, or an intermittent pasa into a remit- 
teat, or this latter into a continued form. Ooc- 
casionally the disease alters from mild to se- 
vere, or from nervous to malignant. It some- 
times is simple throagh a great part of its 
course, without any one organ suffering a pre- 
dominating disturbance, and yet it suddenly be- 
comes very dangerously complicated, and there- 
by assumes very different features. 
24. 7th. Fever evinces 4 to sudden 
anges or crises, owing to the conservative in- 
fluence of vital resistance and reaction. These 
are generally of a salutary nature, when not 
rendered abortive by some external or internal 
cause, by the injudicious interference of art, 
or by pre-existent lesions of an i psa Vis- 
eus, When they are fully evolved under the 


conservative influence of life, so as to lead to | ge 


the salu termination of the disease, they 
have usually received the name of Criszs. 
They are o! ed not only in continued fe- 
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vers, but still more remarkably in the parox- 
ysms of an ague, each of which, when once 
commenced, will proceed until the powers of 
life terminate it by a critical change. Idio- 
pathic fevers have frequently been denomina- 
ted critical, as distinguishing them from symp- 
tomatic fevers, which less frequently experi- 
ence this mode of termination, and generally 
in @ less decisive manner. When salutary’ 
processes supervene, and are developed eo as 
to terminate the disease, a more rapid and per- 
fect return to health is experienced than under 
other circumstances. It would seem that the 
evacuations by which favourable chan are 
brought about are, in some respects, a depura- 
tory effort of nature, more especially as those 
evacuations generally occur through the medi- 
um of organs which eliminate hurtful materials 
from the circulating fluid. Hence, one of the 
safest modes of practice is that which keeps 
these salutary processes in view, avoiding what- 
ever may prevent them, and promoting their 
evolution, attending, at the same time, to the 
preservation of the powers of life, and warding 
off danger from weakened, over-excited, or op- 
Pp organs. 

23. When we take into consideration the 
conservative influence of the vitul energy, the 
salutary changes brought about by it, and the 
circumstance that every method of cure, or ev- 
ery agent, cannot act in a similar manner in 
all cases—and that, even during the most inju- 
dicious treatment, certain of the agents are cal- 
culated to meet the exigencies of some cases, 
either in supporting the powers of life, or in fa- 
vouring or determining some critical evacua- 
tion—the reason will readily appear why re- 
covery often takes place in fever from the 
most opposite means, or when left entirely to 
nature; and we shall easily understand where- 
fore all do not die who are improperly treated, 
aod how nature often not only overcomes the 
disease, but also the effects of injurious agents 
prescribed for it. Of the means whichare em- 
ployed in the treatment of fevers, there are not 
any which become more dangerous from inap- 
propriate use than the extreme measures fre- 
quently resorted to, namely, large depletions 
and active stimulants. The former may de- 
stroy, in a few hours, cases which nature or 
opposite measures might have preserved, and 
the latter may over-excite, and inflame to dis- 
organization, viscera which require to be un- 
loaded, or to have their actions moderated. 

24. It not infrequently, however, happens 
that the critical efforts are imperfect, owing to 
exhausted vital power, or insufficient frum the 
nature and severity of the disease, or misdi- 
rected or irregularly exerted in consequence 
of some controlling or determining influence ; 
and hence they become sources of increased 
disorder, or superinduced structural change. 
Suoh results are sometimes favoured by over- 
active, inefficient, or inappropriate means of 
cure, and very often by organic lesions having 
taken place in so great a degree, and 20 early 
in the disease, that the salutary efforts attempt- 
ed cannot subdue them, but merely tend, in 
some instances, to their aggravation and dan- 


r. 
25. The event in fevers is directly produced 
by critical changes, and indirectly by the as- 
sistance of art; it is favourable if the powers 
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of life remain unsubdued, and act without ob- 
struction; it is unfavourable if they languish, 
or are overwhelmed. So much are we indebt- 
ed to the conservative efforts of life exerted 
throughout the frame in the cure of fevers, that 
more is often to be ascribed to this source than 
to the interference of art; and I may add, in 
the words of Professor Hitpensrawp, “ [nde 
enim pendet, quod miseri ac inepti medici fa- 
mam, quam buccis inflatis non accipere, sed 
verecundi nature magistre reddere deberent, in 
febribus sanandis sibi conficiunt. Inde pendet 
quod omnis sect medici, ac oppositarum me- 
déndi rationum adsecte, de felict eventu in fe- 
brium tractatione glorientur. Inde demum 
pendet, quod quevis theoriarum ad febres cu- 
Tandas applicata, sanatorum egrorum practica 
exempla offerre valeat” (vol. i., p. 63). 

26. Syupromatic Fever.—Fever may be a 
concomitant or an effect of another disease, 
which would still remain were it possible to 
remove the attendant fever, but which, being 
rémoved, the concomitant fever would cease. 
In as far as it consists of accelerated circula- 
tion, fever may be associated with the majority 
of diseases ; but it is still merely a single symp- 
tom, wherefore other phenomena maul be 
present before even symptomatic fever ought 
to be said to exist. Whatever irritates or 
stimulates the circulating system to a stronger 
or more frequent action, or inflames a particu- 
Jar part, is productive of symptomatic fever. 
Its cause exists within the frame, and more 
rarely it acts from without, as irritation or in- 
flammation of particular tissues, the presence 
of foreign bodies, or of calculi, worms, or hurt- 
ful ingesta, the absorption of hurtful or acrid 
matters, or of contaminating secretions, surgi- 
cal operations, externa! injuries, and violent 
exertion. Fever proceeding from these sour- 
ces has been termed inflammatory, irritative, fe- 
ver from irritation, fever of the vascular system, 
symptomatic inflammatory fever, symptomatic fe- 
ver, chronic fever, hectic fever, according to the 
peculiar writation or local disease on which it 
attends. 

27. Fever is associated with other diseases in a 
twofold manner: Ist. Essentially, forming what 
are called febrile diseases, or symplomatic fevers, 
strictly speaking, as in /abes purulenta, in which 
it is merely a nib pe but one which is uni- 
formly present. 2d. Accidentally or contingently, 
not naturally and constantly, but merely from 
the association of some occasional disturbance 
or complication, as in amenorrhea, chlorosis, 
dropsy, rheumatalgia, &c., or as a consequence 
of treatment. In symptomatic fevers, the con- 
stitutional affection is neither so severe, nor so 
generally and equally extended to all the func- 
tions, nor so entirely implicates the fluids and 
soft solids, as in idiopathic fever. Hence they 
are more readily traced to their origin—to the 
irritation in which they arise. The functions 
which chiefly manifest disturbance in their 
progress are those of circulation and secretion, 
the latter often very slightly. Others are also 
occasionally disturbed, as those of the skin and 
of the nervous system, but generally in an indi- 
rect and slight manner. Consequently, the 
chief characters of symptomatic fevers are, 
quickened pulse, heat of skin, disorder of its 
transpiration, and thirst. The excretions, mus- 
cular power, and the faculties of mind, are but 


little altered. The pulse retains greater tone 
and sharpness, and the general surface more 
animation, than in idiopathic fever. The ex- 
ternal physiognomy, the posture, the extreme 
prostration of muscular power, the profound 
alterations of the vital endowments of the fiu- 
ids and of the organization itself, characteri- 
zing the latter, are either altogether absent, or 
present in a very slight degree merely, unless 
when morbid matters are conveyed into the cir- 
culation during the course of certain sympto- 
matic fevers, and thereby vitiate both it and the 
soft solids, disordering also the different secre- 
tions and excretions. Such occurrences some- 
times take place, and have fallen repeatedly 
under my observation, particularly when in- 
flammation attacks the internal surface of ves- 
sels, or when purulent or sanious matters are 
taken up and conveyed into the blood, as in 
certain puerperal and other diseases. The vi- 
tiation of the circulation thus produced, and 
the effects upon the nervous system and other 
structures, are such as to give rise to a etate 
of disease altogether similar to some of the 
worst forms of idiopathic fever. 

28. The duration of symptomatic fevers de- 
pends entirely upon the nature of their causes, 
and the permanence of the original affection 
from which they proceed. Sometimes they are 
short, or even ephemeral, the irritation which 
occasioned them being removed by the actions 
which it induced; in other cases their contin- 
uance is often very long. But the character 
of the phenomena experiences but little altera- 
tion, and they seldom undergo much change in 
their type. They are not, however, devoid of 
efforts at a critical evacuation ; but these are 
more frequently inefficient and abortive than in 
idiopathic fevers, owing more to their being 
insufficient to remove the primary malady than 
to defective vital energy. They are, however, 
occasionally relieved, or even removed, by spon- 
taneous hemorrhages, vomiting, diarrhea, co- 
pious perspirations, and critical secretions of 
urine. Unfavourable terminations ently 
also take place owing to congestions, obstruc- 
tions, or disorganizations in some vital orgar 
arresting its functions. The trea/ment of symp 
tomatic fevers is necessarily directed leas to 
the particular phenomena they present, and 
more to their origin, than that of idiopathic fe- 
ver. It is generally founded upon the intention 
to remove the cause, and, when this cannot be 
pote mene to render it leas injurious. 

29. If. Taz Discnosis or Fevezr.—From the 
description which has been given of the pathog- 
nomonic symptoms of idiopathic fever, and of 
the general characters of tomatic fevers, the 
differences between both, and between the 
former and other diseases, will be evident. 
The distinctions just stated between idiopathic 
and symptomatic fever equally exist between 
the former and inflammation ; this latter being 
one of the chief causes of symptomatic fever. 
Inflammation, in its primary and phlegmonoid 
form, attacks not only a single tissue or part, 
but also in a manner indicating its locality ; 
the resulting constitutional affection differing 
in its mode of supervention and in its charac- 
ters (4 7, e¢ seg.) from fever, as above described. 
It should, however, be recollected that inflam- 
mation frequently supervenes in parts or or- 
gans at some period of the course of idiopath- 
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ic fever, or even at its commencement; and, 
indeed, the fevers of some seasons, or epidem- 
jes, are very generally thus complicated. In 
these cases, however, the inflammation does 
not present the characters it assumes in the 
previously healthy frame, but those it puts on 
when occurring in a very unhealthy or cachec- 
tic habit of body ; it being ingrafted, when su- 
pervening in the course of idiopathic fever, 
upon a morbid condition of the constitution as 
respects the vital endowments, the fluids, and 
the soft solids. Hence, when once excited, 
particularly in membranous or cellular parts, 
inflammation rapidly extends or passes into 
disorganization. owing to the remaining tone 
of the vessels, and to the already reduced vital 
resistance being rapidly exhausted by the gen- 
erally as well as locally increased vascular ac- 
tion. It presents, in such circumstances, many 
of the characters possessed by erysipelatous 
inflammation, and very nearly approximates to 
it, but is frequently still more dangerous, insid- 
jous, and rapid in its progress to fatal disor- 
ganization, 

$0. Fever differs from diseases usually de- 
nominated cachectic, inasmuch as in them the 
external habit and appearance of the soft sol- 
ids are principally affected, and the powers of 
life much less than in fever. They supervene 

ually and imperceptibly, and pruceed slow- 

, without much, or even any, acceleration of 
pulse, or increase of temperature. They pre- 
sent not the complete prostration of muscular 
eam the versatility of character, the muta- 

ility or disposition to change, and the efforts 
at vital reaction, which distingnish fever, and 
Rature does little towards removing them, 
while art effects much. 

31. Fever differs from disorders termed ner- 
sous, in the latter being altogether referrible to 
the cerebro-spinal nervous system, or parts in- 
timately connected with it, while other sys- 
tems and organs are either unaffected or not 
proportionately affected. They present but lit- 
tle change of the circulation, or of animal heat, 
or of the secretions, or of the intrinsic condi- 
tion of muscular power, or of the soft solids in 

eneral They are, moreover, generally chron- 
ic ; they follow no determinate course, are cu- 
red with difficulty, and yet are seldom removed 
by the unaided efforts of nature. Other dis- 
eases, as those which are local or attended with 
increased discharges, are at once distinguisha- 
ble from fevers by their essential or pathogno- 
monic symptoms. 

32. II[. Or tug Gewenat Course or Fever. 
—Fever commonly runs g determinate course, 
unless death occurs so early as to prevent it. 
In order to give precision to our knowledge of 
the usual progress of the disease, and to ena- 
ble us to employ the means of cure with a 
stricter reference to existing pathological con- 
ditions, several stages or periods have usually 
been pointed out, according to the changes ob- 
served in its course. Writers have differed 
materially as to the number of stages into 
which fever should be divided, and as to the 
terms by which they should be designated. As 
respects eruptive fevers, no difficulty need ex- 
ist as to either. J shall pursue, therefore, that 
arrangement which my observation of the prog- 
ress of fever has convinced me to be correct, 
and which is applicable to continued and peri- 
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odic fevers equally with those which are erup- 
tive. Fever consists, lst. Of the formative or 
precursory stage; 2d. Of the period of inve- 
sion; Sd. Of excitement or reaction, comprising 
(a) incremental excitement, and (4) stationary 
excitement; 4th. Of the stage of crises; 5th. 
Of decrement, or decline ; and, 6th. Of the peri- 
od of convalescence. 

33. A. The Formative or Precursory Stage ; 
Stadium Opportunitatis, Hiupensnann; Stadi- 
um Prodromorum, Reicus, Heuune, and Rics- 
ter; The latent Pcriod of Dr. Mansa; The 
Stage of Incubation of French writers; The 
dormant Period of English authors. Although 
the precursory symptoms of fever have been 
fully enumerated by Cetsus (De Med., lib, ii., 
cap. 2), they were overlooked by writers until 
the middle of the last century, when Tissot, 
Reicue, and Hex.urne directed attention to 
them. Forpycr, and other more recent aa- 
thors on fever in this country, have left them 
entirely unnoticed. In my papers on fever, 
serena between 1819 and 1828, and in my 

tures delivered from 1823 to 1827, particu- 
lar notice was directed to the subject, and these 
symptoms were described as constituting a 
most important stage of the disease, inasmuch 
as in it the nature of fever would be most ad- 
vantageously studied, and either its subsequent 
course remarkably meliorated, or its farther 
progress prevented, by appropriate and ener- 
getic treatment. (Lond. Med. Repos., vol. 
xxviii., p. 238, and other Refer. in Bzbliog.) 

34. The phenomena described above, as 
characteristic of idiopathic fever, never pro- 
ceed jmmediately from the remote causes. 
The impression made by them occasions a suc- 
cession of changes before those which really 
constitute fever supervene. These early chan- 
ges, being productive of those which constitute 
the developed disease, may aptly be called for- 
mative, and the symptoms by which they are 
indicated precursory. The exciting causes of 
fever seem to act primarily upon the nervous 
system of organic life, thereby producing than- 
ges in the vital manifestations of the frame, 
which gradually increase until they arrive at a 
certain pitch, and terminate in one of the modes 
hereafter to be noticed. The more intense the 
exciting causes, the predisposition being equal, 
the shorter will be the duration of this period, 
and the sooner will the lesions constituting fe- 
ver be brought about (§ 15).—(a) The earliest 
effect which is made manifest after exposure 
to the more energetic causes of fever, as in- 
fectious effluvia or noxious exhalations, is a 
feeling of constriction or oppression in the 
chest or at the precordia, attended by frequent 
sighing, gaping, forced and lengthened inspira- 
tions, and by a sense of uneasy depression, or 
nausea, evincing the morbid impression made 
upon the nervous system through the respira- 
tory organs. The pulse is weak, slow, irregu- 
lar, sometimes remittent or reduplicating, and 
readily accelerated w slight exertion.—(s) The 
natural and acquired appetites and desires are 
diminished ; nausea is readily excited by food ; 
and the bowels are either costive or easily act- 
ed upon by purgatives; Venus silet, and all the 
organic functions are impaired.—({c) The patient 
feels debilitated and fatigued; complains of 
headache, vertigo, or confusion of ideas; is 
morose, low-spirited, sluggish, indolent, or m- 
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capable of exertion, and of directing his atten- 
‘tion Jong to any object ; he readily perspires, 
and his breathing becomes short and quick on 
the least exertion; his sleep is unsound and 
unrefreshing, and he awakens with a sense of 
lassitude, or with pains in his back and limbs ; 
in short, all the cerebro-spinal functions are 
weakened or disordered.—(d) The external ex- 
ression and appearance are somewhat altered. 
countenance and skin are unusually pale, 
sallow, or unhealthy; more rarely réd. The 
eyes are languid, and deficient in brilliancy. 
The breath is fetid or cool, and the tongue 
often loaded. The urine ig sometimes pale 
and copious, and the cutaneous surface dry, 
cool, and harsh. These symptoms vary in 
‘severity, and often are so slight as to escape 
particular attention. They frequently are in- 
sufficient to induce the patient to confine him- 
self.—(e) The duration of this stage is various 
in different fevers ; from twenty-four hours, as 
in plague and some cases of typhas, to several 
weeks, as in ague; but it is generally from 
three to fourteen days. The severer and the 
shorter this period is, the more acute and the 
more rapid will be the subsequent progress of 
the disease, and vice versa; there are, however, 
exceptions to this. Fever may be cut short in 
‘this stage by active and judicious means, but 
not afterward, unless occasionally in slight ca- 
‘ses.—{ f ) The pathological conditions character- 
‘izing this stage are, depression of vital power 
-throughout the frame, with slight internal con- 
gestion, particularly of the lungs, liver, &c., 
‘with imperfect change of the blood in the lungs, 
sod with diminished secretion and.excretion. 
35. B. Stage of Invasion ; Principium vel Ini- 
tium Febrie, Auct. var.—({a) The cold stage of 
writers is cance katara h lassitude, pain- 
‘ful uneasiness, or sinking at the epigastrium, a 
sensation resembling cold running down the 
back, with formication or chills extending over 
the limbs and general surface. The pulse is 
constricted, small, weak, or accelerated; the 
respiration is slow, irregular, or suspirious, and 
attended by anxiety at the precordia, and oc- 
-casionally by a slight dry cough. On these su- 
pervene gaping, sighing, pandiculation ; a sense 
of weight, pain, or constriction in the head; 
giddiness, moroseness, depression of spirits, 
-and disorder of the senses ; lividity of the lips 
‘and nails; pallor of the skin; the cutis anse- 
rina, and shudderings, rigours, or shiverings, 
followed by, or alternating with, irregular flush- 
es. After the rigours cease, a sense of chilli- 
ness often contioues for some time, although 
the skin has become hot. These symptoms pre- 
sent various grades and modifications in the 
different types of fever; in some the feeling of 
cold is actually attended by reduction of the 
temperature, and in others the heat is not ma- 
terially, if at all, diminished, or it is even in- 
creased. The former is most commonly seen 
‘in the cold stage of periodic fevers, the latter 
in the invasion of continued fovers. In all, 
however, the cutaneous transpiration is alto- 
ther arrested, and the skin is harsh and dry, 
e ‘pulnenay exhalation is also diminished, 
and the breath is cold. Copious discharges of 
pale urine often take place, evidently arising 
out of the arrest of the exhalation from the 
skin andlungs. Loas of the appetites, costive- 
hess, thirst, and occasionally sickness and yom- 
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iting, are likewise present.—(b) The duration 
of this period may be very short, or it may be 
for many hours alternating with slight flushes. 
The shorter and more intense it is, and the se- 
verer the rigours, the shorter and severer will be 
the consequent vascular reaction, and the more 
nearly approaching the inflammatory type ; and 
the longer its duration, the more prolonged will 
be the fever. The imperfect evolution of this 
stage, or its slight occurrence, particularly 
when it is not attended by rigours, very gener- 
ally indicates asevere malignant or typhoid state 
of disease. In some of the most dangerous ca- 
ses of fever I have seen this stage so slight as 
to be confounded with the preceding one. This 
period having supervened, the disease cannot 
readily be cut short by blood-letting, emetics, 
é&c.; although in the slighter cases, and more 
inflammatory type, these means have succeed- 
ed in some instances. —(c) The pathological 
states of the first period are increased ia this, 
particularly the general depression of vital en- 
dowment; the impeded functions of the lungs, 
liver, &c. ; the interrupted exhalation and se- 
cretion, excepting the urinary secretion; and 
the imperfect depuration and arterialization of 
the blood. But the lowered vital powers be- 
come more centralized, and the congestion of 
the large vessels, especially those of the tho- 
racic and abdominal viscera, greater; condi- 
tions which terminate themselves by inducing 
rigours, shivering, vomiting, and reaction of the 
vascular system, with the subordinate phenom 
ena of the next stage. 

36. C. Period of Excitement.—a. Incremental 
excitement or reaction—incrementum vel au, 
um morlt.—({a) This stage commences with the 
disappearance of certain of the foregoing signs, 
with the increase of those that remain, and 
with the supervention of others. Fever, in its 
more literal sense, now begins, and manifests 
its specific form. The gaping, pandiculation, 
formication, and rigours disappear, and the 
stricture and collapse of the countenance and 
general surface are followed by increased 
warmth and turgescence. The chilliness, how- 
ever, continues for a short time. Pulmonary 
transpiration returns in some degree ; respira- 
tion becomes full, frequent, and sometimes la- 
boured, and the breath hot. The urine is now 
diminished, high-coloured, limpid, and clear, 
and its discharge is often attended by scalding. 
The muscular debility, feeling of fatigue or las- 
situde, the pains in the head, loins, and limbs, 
the thirst, and the anxiety at the precordia are 
all increased. The countenance becomes tur 
gid; the eyes shining, but with an expression 
of languor; the cheeks flushed, and the cuta- 
neous surface hot, burning, and turgescent. 
The appetites are now entirely abolished ; the 
tongue is loaded or furred, ur both; the pulse 
is free, full, and accelerated ; often strong, and 
vibrating in the neck; but varies remarkably 
in tone with the particular variety of the dis- 
ease. There are also a sense of weight, ful- 
ness, and aching of the head, with giddiness, 
confusion of ideas, and sometimes with mental 
indifference, which short and disturbed slum- 
bers seem to SEETSyeNe ; 8 morbid susceptibil- 
ity or disorder of the senses ; and occasio 
moroseness, restlessness, or jactitation. These 
symptoms generally increase, often presenting 
in the continued type slight remissions in the 
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morning, with exacerbations in the afternoon 
“and evening, and which are most severe on al- 
‘ternate days; and, during the progress of this 
stage, delirium often supervenes, especially 
when it reaches its height.—(s) The duration 
of incremental reaction or excitement varies 
with the type and form of the disease, from an 
hour or two, as in ague, to two or three days, 
as in continued fevers, It is generally shortest 
in the most severe and violent attacks; but it 
never extends beyond seven days.—({c) It con- 
sists, pathologically, of reaction of the vital 
powers, expressed chiefly in the vascular sys- 
tem, frequently with a preponderance or deter- 
mination towards particular organs, of the ef- 
forts of tife to overcome the more immediate 
effects of the exciting causes, especially the in- 
ternal congestions, and the superinduced chan- 
ges in the blood. 

_ 37. During this stage determination to par- 
ticular o 8 or textures frequently occurs, 
and thus the fever becomes ¢ icated, or re- 
sembles idiopathic ix : 6 more close- 
‘ly, the less severely the vital power and the 
circulating fluids are impaired or vitiated. 
Such ay CCR RE consecutive inflamma- 
tions are observed principally in the halon, 
mea chord, lungs, lever, stomach, = Se 

ey are caused chiefly by the predisposition, 
previous diseases, and existing states of these 
viscera ; and by climate, season, habits, and 
occupations, and the circumstances of the in- 
dividual ; whatever disorders, irritates, weak- 
ens, or causes habitual determination, or in- 
creased momentum of the circulation to either 
of these organs, thus complicating the fever. 

Hence the cerebral complication is most common 
in the studious; the gastric and hepatic, in 
those addicted to the pleasures of the table or 
to intemperance, and in hot climates, or during 
“warm seasons; the pulmonary, in cold coun- 
tries and seasons, in persons mach exposed 
“to the open air; and the testinal, or dysen- 
teric, in the ifl-fed, in persons using unwhole- 
some water or living upon innutritious and 
watery food, and in low and moist situations. 
The prevailing epidemic constitution has also a 
most powerful influence; the complications, 
as well as the particular form and type of fe- 
ver depending upon it, and the nature of the 
“exciting, concurring, ahd determining causes. 

38. B. Stationary reaction— stadium coctionis 
of the humoralists—consists of the persistance 
of the above symptoms, with slight modifica- 
‘tions, and frequently with increased affection 
of particular organs. (a) During its progress, 
restlessness continues, with watchfulness; de- 
lirium is often constant, or appears for the first 
time ; nervous power is gradually and almost 
imperceptibly exhausted; the generally 
Joses tone, and becomes more accelerated ; 
the tongue is owe we furred and loaded, and of- 
ten, also, pai , and mucous sordes collect 
‘about the teeth. Respiration is quick, or 
‘moaning, and the breath ie foul, heavy, offen- 
‘sive, sickly, and loaded with vapour ; the urine 
is still ecanty, high-coloured, and clear; the 
‘bowels are either costive or irregular, and the 
stools vie and offensive ; the ene 
becomes , heavy, collapsed, an a sallow 
or unhealthy hue, sometimes muddy or lurid ; 
the eyes are suffused, watery, heavy, and oc- 
easionally injected ; the skin continues hot, 
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pungent, or burning, and it afterward either 
evinces a disposition to transpiration, or be- 
comes damp and clammy ; or it is the seat of 
petechiee, or of eruptions, which, in the exan- 
thematous fevers, appear at an early part of 
this stage ; the prostration of muscular power 
is increased, and is often so great that the ps- 
tient cannot retain his position on one side, 
but falls into the supine posture; adipose mat- 
ter is subsequently absorbed, and the body 
lives upon itself; and, if the patient be not de- 
lirious, he complains of severe pains, or of a 
bruised sensation, or of soreness in his limbs, 
back, and Joins, with confusion, vertigo, or 
pain in his head. 

39. (6) The symptoms vary remarkably in 
this stage with the type and form the fever as- 
sumes; with the complications above alluded 
to; with those which may supervene during 
the advanced progress of this period; with 
the more latent changes in the mucous surfa- 
ces, or in parenchymatous structures; and 
with various influences and circumstances oc- 
curring during the disease. In some varieties 
of the continued type of fever the whole of 
this period proceeds with little or no evening 
exacerbation, while, in others, exacerbations 
are very manifest ; but this depends much 
upon the prevailing epidemic constitution. In 
general, fever caused by infection, and compli- 
cated with serious visceral disease, or charac- 
terized by severe affection of the fluids and 
soft solids, is strictly continued; while that 
produced by terrestrial emanations assumes 
somewhat of the remittent form, although lakes 
senting much of the continued type.—(c) The 
duration of this state of vascular reaction is 
shortest in agues, in which it does not exceed 
a very few hours; and, in continued fevers, it 
is brief in proportion to the severity of tho dis- 
ease. It rarely, even in the more protracted 
cases, exceeds fourteen days.—(d) The patho- 
logical states of the early part of this stage con- 
tine, in great measure, in this part of it; but 
vascular action exceeds vital power, which is 
gradually lowered ; and the circulating and se- 
creted fluids, and the solids themselves, become 
vitiated, as already stated, and as will be more 
particularly shown in the sequel. 

40. D. The period of Crisis— Stadium Criscos 
—Judicium Febris. isis in fevers is a sud- 
den change taking place at a particular period 
of the disease and terminating it. A crisis is 
brought about chiefly by the efforts of nature, 
or, in other words, by the febrile action itself 
inducing changes in the functions and organs 
productive of a salutary effect. Although it 
often takes place by the unaided efforts of life, 
it is frequently assisted by art, and should not, 
therefore, be preferred before art judiciously 
phy er ag The critical rsa are the 2d, 3d, 4th 
and Sth (quotidian period); the 7th, 9th, and 
llth (the tertian period); the 14th, 17th, and 
20th (the quartan period). After the 20th, cri- 
ses are obscure, and seldqgm occur ti] the 27th 
or 28th. Salutary changes are observed chief- 
ly on the above, unfavourable changes on the in- 
tervening days; but death may happen on any 
day. A very cold climate or season, or either ex- 
treme of temperature, the impure air of a hoe- 
pital, the continued operation of the causes, the 
com tions, great vitiation of the fluids and 
solids, an active treatment, interfere with, re- 
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tard, or prevent crises. Ifthe exacerbations be 
well marked, and vital energy not very much re- 
duced, a favourable crisis may be more confi- 
dently expected. Crises are sometimes indeci- 
sive, or consist of several abortive attempts be- 
fore the end is attained, especially when the 
powers of life are much lowered. When sev- 
eral critical efforts are required, each succeed- 
ing one renders the task more easy for the 
next, until the disease is gradually subdued. 
(See Crisis, and Critical Evacuations.) 

41. E. Period of Decline—Decrementum—De- 
clinatio.—Sometimes the decline is prompt and 
rapid, especially after a marked crisis (see art. 
Crisis); at other times it is gradual and slow, 
particularly when only slight and imperfect cri- 
ses have occurred, or when the disease termi- 
nates in resolution without any very manifest 
critical evacuation. In the former case, the de- 
cline passes quickly into convalescence ; in the 

_ latter, this stage is often characterized by slight 
exacerbations, called by some writers posthu- 
mous crises, which are apt to be misunderstood. 
In the fevers of this country, which frequently 
decline gradually, or in the second of these 
modes, the symptoms indicative of vital disturb- 
ance generally subside in the order in which 
they appeared. Organic nervous influence and 
the dependant functions are the first to be re- 


stored; the respiratory, secreting, and excre- | snfla 


ting actions become natural; the perspiration 
more general, free, and, if it have previously 
been offensive, clammy, or partial, more natu- 
ral and genial ; the tongue begins to clean on 
the sides and poiot, and is more moistened by 
the commencing return of the secretions poured 
into the mouth; coma and delirium subside, 
and the patient regains his power over the al- 
vine excretions, if it has been lost ; the sensori- 
al faculties and sleep reappear, and the latter 
becomes more refreshing ; the locomotive pow- 
ers are freer and more energetic, the patient 
being enabled to turn upon his side, the sense 
of soreness and lassitude being diminished ; 
the appetites and desires return, and the ex- 
cretions are gradually re-established. The ac- 
tion of the heart is the last to subside to its 
natural frequency, and generally continues long 
afterward to be readily excited by slight stim- 
uli. The urine is abundant, and deposites a 
copious sediment ; the bowels become free, the 
Motions consistent and feculent, and the skin 
gradually assumes a clear and healthy appear- 
ance; but emaciation increases rapidly, or now 
ig more apparent; absorption, more especially 
of the less amimalized and less highly organized 
parts or molecules, proceeding rapidly as soon 
as vascular reaction subsides, 

42. F. Convalescence—Stadium Refectionis— 
Convalescentia.—I agree with Ricurer and Hit- 
DENBRAND in considering this as a stage of fe- 
ver. The propriety of this view is obvious, es- 
pecially as regards the future health of the pa- 
tient. It is, however, altogether distinct from 
the malady, inasmuch as it does not present 
any of the constituent phenomena, which still 
continued to exist in the stage of decline, but 
merely those of debility consequent upon acute 
disease. During its early pro the bulk of 
the body still continues to diminish, or does not 
increase until it is far advanced ; all the symp- 
toms entirely disappear ; the appetites, desires, 
digestive functions, the secretions and excre- 


tions are re-established, but-are apt to be dis- 
ordered, and therefore require supervision ; the 
cuticle and sometimes the nails are exfoliated, 
and the hair falls out. Irritability and sensi- 
bility often are increased ; and tinnitus auriam 
is sometimes troublesome ; but these subside 
as health is restored. Relapses are apt to oo- 
cur in this period, especially from premature ex- 
posure or indulgences, or from disorder of the 
digestive organs; but they more rarely follow 
when fever arises from infection or from a spe- 
cific contagion, though other diseases may be 
thereby occasioned. 

43. IV. Or raz Tyees awp Forms or Favan. 
—i. These are determined by the following cir- 
cumstances: a. By the fp health, the tem- 
perament, and habit of body, and vital energy 
of the patient ; b. By the state of the vascular 
system, particularly as to the existence of ful- 
ness or deficiency of blood ; ¢. By the specific 
kind of miasm or cause exciting fever; d. By 
the prevailing epidemical constitution; ¢«. By 
other causes, predisposing, exciting, concurring, 
and determining, and by the intensity of their 
action; f. By the external and internal, the 
physical and moral influences to which the pe- 
tient is subjected, from the period at which the 
morbid impression was made upon the frame; 
g. By the snternal congestions, determinations, OF 
: ee superinduced _— early = 

. By the intensity of the morbid impression 
upon the vital paar especially of the 
coh, horn and cerebro-spinal nervous systems; 
4. By the degree to which vital power is sup- 
sens or — throughout rere ta a 

Y vitiation o, circulating fluids 80 
ids ; and, /. he the treatment and regimen dq- 
Tring the commencement and early ee of 
the fever. These circumstances deter- 
Mine the particular type, the form, and the 
complications of fever, and change one type or 
form into another. 

44. ii, The Types and Forms which. usually 
present themselves as the result of the remote 
and efficient causes, and as influenced by the 
above circumstances, are, 

A. The Inrerwitrent: a. of a quotidian; 3, 
Of @ tertian; c. Of & guartan, type; either of 
which may be, a. simple; 8. double or redupli- 
cating, or trregular ; and, y. i Ist, with 
abdominal visceral disease ; 2dly, with cerebro- 
spinal affection; 3dly, with alterations of the 
fluids and soft solids ; and, 4thly, with vieceral 
lesion and with change of the fluids and solide, 
the pernicious or malignant agues of some 
Ly Ha pee in warm climates. 


he Remirrent: a. Simple ; }. bilious; ¢.. 


inflammatory 3 d. bilio-inflammatory ; ¢. ad: 

or malignant; f. gastro-adynamic ; g. 

namic, OF associated with severe cerebral affeo- 
tion ; A. complicated, a. with pulmonary disease ; 
8. with disease of the spleen; y. with discase 
of the large bowels ; i. slight and chronic. 

C. The Continugn: a. Ardent fever ; a. diary 
fever; f. bilious, infammatory fever.—d. Syno- 
choid ; a. simple ; B. ee with predomi- 
ant affection, Ist, of the stomach and liver, 
mild gastric fever of authors; Sdly, of the in- 
testinal mucous surface, mucous Sever ; Sdly, of 
the cerebro-spinal system, nervous fever.—c. 
phoid or Adynamic fever ; a. simple; B. compli 
cated with predominant affection, Ist, of the 
gastro-intestinal mucous surface, adynamic, of 


tema. 1 2. 8 
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French writers ; 2dly, of the hungs and bronchi ; 
3diy, of the cerebro-spinal nervous system, 
étaxic of Piet; 4thly, of the mucous surfaces 
and brain, of writers; Sthly, of these 
surfaces, brain and skin, with efflorescence or 
eruption, eremreneea ype (Hitpensranp), or 
with petechia, petechial typhus; 6thly, of the 
vascular system and circulating fluida, rralig- 
mant or putrid fever. 

D, Pesriventiat Frvexs: a. Evincing pre- 
dominant affection of the fluids and solids, and 
st astro-intestinal mucous surface, with 
yellow skin, épidemic yellow fever ; . of the fluids 
and solids, and of the lymphatic glands, e; 
¢. of the vascular s and blood, the 
lungs and gastro-intestinal mucous surface, 
with spasms, pestilential cholera. 

BE. Exawrurmatovs Fevers: a. Scarlet fever; 
a. mild or benign ; 8. synochoid scariatina; (a) 
simple ; (6) complicated; y. adynamic scaria- 
tima ; («) simple ; () complicated ; the compli- 


cations in both varieties being with infamma- | The 


tion of the throat, or of the gastro-intestinal 
mucous sarface, or of the membranes of the 
brain, or of the respiratory surfaces, or with 
any two or three of them; 6. Measles; a. mild; 
8. synoehoid measles; (4) simple ; (6) compli- 
cated; y. adynamic measles; (a) simple ; (6) 
complicated ; the complications being nearly 
as above; c., Smalipoz; a. mild; 8. synochal; 
,{a) simple ; (4) complicated ; 8. adynamic or 
eonfiuent ; (¢) simple ; (4) complicated ; the 
complications being nearly as above; d. Ery- 
sipelas may be similarly divided. 

F. Posxrszat Fevers: a. Inflammatory; a. 
inflammation of the uterus; 8. of the ovaria 
and tubes; y. of the peritoneum; d. of any 
two or all of them ; 4. Synochoid al fever ; 
¢. complicated with inflammation of the perito- 
neum; §. with inflammation of the uterine 
veins, &e.; y. with sniping of the uterus 
and ; ¢. Malignant, or adynamic - 
peral fever ; a. simple ; 8. complicated iiane! 
dominant affection ; (¢) of the blood ; (5) of the 
flaids and peritoneum ; (c) of the fiuids, serous 
surfaces, and soft solids generally; (d) of the 
blood, the uterus, or of the uterus and appen- 
dages ; (¢) of the internal surface of the uterine 
vessels, substance of the uterns, &. 

45. iii. Of the Conversion of Type, Form, $c.— 
The above types, forms, and states, not only 
taay result from some one or more of the above 
circumstances ($ 43), but they also may be 
variously changed and modified by them, aareg 
the course of the disease, a simple state o 
fever becoming more intense or complicated, 
according to determining influences, the inter- 
mmittent type becoming irregular or complicated, 
or pessing into a simple, severe, or complicated 
remittest, and this latter into the continued 
type, frequently with predominant affection, 
either of the nervous or vascular system, or 
of some important viscus, or of both. This 

of a slighter into a severer disease, and 
of simpler states into those which are more 


complicated, commonly arises from the circum- | 


stances just stated (4 43), and more especially 
from those concurring and determining causes 
about to be enumerated (4 64, 65), and is much 
more frequent than an alteration from a severe 
to a slighter form of fever, as that of a contin- 
ued to a remittent, or of the latter to an intermit- 
tent type, which, however, sometimes occurs. 
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46. V, Terminations.—Fevers terminate, 1st, 
in a return to health ; 2dly, in some other dis- 
ease ; and, Sdly, in death, A. A termination in 
health is favoured, a. by a previously sound con- 
stitution, and a spare habit of body; 5. by the 
absence of great intensity of the remote causes, 
and by their nature ; thoee which are slight, or 
which proceed from endemic sources, or act 
singly, being less noxious than those arising 
from living animal bodies crowded together, or 
from the sick, or from various associations of 
animal effluvia, and of other causes; c. by the 
abeence of unfavourable influences and acci- 
dents, physical or moral, during the progress 
of the disease ; d. by a complete removal from 
the continued operation of the exciting, and 
even of the predisposing, causes during the 
treatment, and by the advantages of whole- 
some air and judicious management; e. by the 
easy circumstances and equable mind of the 
patient ; and, f. by the occurrence of a crisis. 
modes by which fevers terminate in health, 
are, Ist, by crisis, to the production of which 
art car only indirectly tend, but still tends very 
powerfully in some cases ; 2dly, by a resolution 
of the disease, without any critical discharge. 
This is the most frequent mode observed in 
the fevers of this climate; and results, in a 
great measure, from the treatment adopted for 
them, particularly in their early stages, which 
generally interferes with, or prevents the oc- 
currence of, the natural evacuations constitu- 
ting crists (see this article). It is chiefly when 
artificial evacuations have not been pushed far 
that crises manifest themselves. 

47. B. Terminations tn other diseases are OW- 
ing, a. to previous disease, or the condition of 
particular viscera at the time of attack; 4. to 
the severity and concurrence of the causes, 
and the intensity of the disease; c. to local 
determinations supervening during the progress 
of fever, giving rise to complications; d. to 
improper treatment, as a too heating regimen, 
the continued use of cathartics, or the adoption 
of such as are too sohpran + e. to incomplete 
or imperfect crises ; f. to the too early or too 
antes of stimulants or tonics during the 
disease, or during convalescence; g. to the 
continued operation of the causes during treat- 
ment ; h. to the occurrence of new, determining, 
or superadded causes, as crowding of the sick, 
bad ventilation, mental perturbations, in the 
progress of the malady ; and, i. to neglect, and 
to a blind confidence in the efforts of life. The 
diseases which may be thus superinduced are, 
a. inflammations of particular organs; f. en- 
gorgements, obstructions, and enlargements of 
glandular viscera, particularly the spleen or 
liver; y. effusion of serous fluids into shut cav- 
ities, ag into the peritoneal and pleural sacs ; 
é, partial or general anasarca ; ¢. ulceration or 
abrasion of mucous surfaces, chronic diarrhea 
and dysentery; ¢. hemorrhage from mucous 
membranes; 7. inflammation of some part of 
the vascular system; %. apoplectic, paralytic, 
or epileptic seizures; +. mania and insanity in 
some one of its forms. 

48. C. A termination in death is favoured, a. 
by constitutional vice, excessive vascular ful- 
ness, and a bad habit of body; 3, by the inten- 
sity of the cause and of the disease; ¢. by the 
continued operation of the chief causes; d. by 
the nature of the complication ; ¢. by neglect or 
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improper treatment; /. by unfavourable crises ; 
and, h. by the other circumstances just men- 
tioned (4 47) as productive of consecutive dis- 
eases. This result cannot be imputed to any 
single change. Two, or even more, of the fol- 
lowing are evidently concerned in its produe- 
tion: a. Extreme suppression of organic, ner- 
vous, or vital power; 8. Lesions of organs 
arresting their functions, and reone those 
actions necessary to continuance of life; y. 
Vitiation of the fluids, changing the condition 
of, or destroying, nervous influence and the 
rest of the vital manifestations ; 6. Exhaustion 
of vital power, and alterations of the intimate 
organization of the viscera, as in malignant 
fevers ; e. Organic injury sustained by the ner- 
vous system, especially its larger masses ; ¢. 
Diminished or exhausted irritability of the 
. heart, the patient expiring as in fatal syncope ; 
q. Suffocation from effusion into the bronchi ; 
%. Congestion of the lungs, heart, and large 
vessels, to an extent beyond the vital power 
of these parts to overcome ; and, ¢. Deficiency 
of blood so considerable as to destroy the rela- 
tive conditions of the contained fluid and con- 
taining vessels ; for, when the tonicity, the or- 
ganic contractility, of the latter is much im- 
paired, as in the advanced stages of adynamic 
fevers, and the amount of circulating fluid is 
also greatly lessened, the vessels will be unable 
to accommodate themselves to their contents, 
and the consequences must necessarily be most 
dangerous, if not speedily fatal. 

49. VI. Or rae Apreagances arter Deatu. 
—A,. a. Cases have been met with wherein 
the most careful examination has failed to de- 
tect any lesion, or strictly morbid appearance, 
«in any of the general systems, or individual 
textures, or in the fluids contained in the large 
vessels. It must be admitted, therefore, that 
changes may take place in the nervous system, 
or in the blood, sufficient to cause the most 
acute disease, or even to subvert life, without 
being so gross as to be demonstrable to our 
senses ; but allowing this, the fact now stated 
is important, inasmuch as it most materially 
affects the question as to the nature of fever. 
—b. Other cases have been observed, and much 
more frequently than the foregoing, in which 
the morbid appearances were not commensu- 
rate with the intensity of the symptoms refer- 
rible to their seats, and were quite insufficient 
to account for a fatal issue.—c. Frequently, also, 
lesions of parts have been discovered, which 
were not indicated by symptoms, or by the 
usual symptoms, or very slightly and imper- 
fectly ; those changes having been more or 
-less, or even entirely, latent during life, al- 
though their nature evinced their existence 
and progress during the advanced stages of 
the disease. This circumstance may have 
arisen from an oppressed or exhausted state 
of the brain; or from the changes in the circu- 
lating fluid impairing sensibility ; or, as Dr. 
ALison suggests, in his very able and lucid ex- 
position of the Pathology of Fever, from an 
enfeebled state of the circulation at the time 
when these local affections take place. 

50. B. As to the nature 4 the changes observed, 
opinions are somewhat different. Many wri- 
ters have viewed them as purely inflammatory ; 
others as consequences of irritation, or of in- 

tory uritation; this condition being 


viewed by them as a lesser grade or modificé- 
tion of inflammation. It is important to enter 
tain precise ideas as to their nature, and to 
mark the circumstances in whioh they differ 
from those changes indisputably resulting from 
pure inflammation, particularly as occurring m 
a previously healthy constitution. st. The 
lesions observed in fevere rarely present eff- 
sions of lymph or pus, especially in the adyvam- 
ic and typhoid fevers, consequences common- 
ly following true inflammation ; and the casés 
in which these effusions have been detected 
have been instances of local inflammation su- 
pervening in the course of the more sthenic or 
inflammatory forme of fever. 2%dly. The le- 
sions or inflammatory appearances have been 
more superficial, diffused, and attended with @ 
darker discoloration, and greater softening of 
the affected and adjoining parts, than in idio- 
pathic inflammation. 8dly. The appearances 
thus characterized differ the more from in- 
flammation, the lower the type of fever and 
the more vitiated the circulating fluids. Athly. 
They more nearly resemble erysipelatous in- 
flammation than any other. 5Sthly. They are 
met with in certain tissues more frequently 
than in others; and, excepting deficient cohe- 
sion and discoloration, are commonly limited 
to these tissues. 

51. C. The organs most ly altered rm 
structure are, the digestive mucous surface, the 
liver, the spleen, the bronchial surface, the 
lungs, and the brain and its membranes. Bat 
the frequency of the alterations of each diffems 
widely in different fevers ; the first and last of 
these textures being, upon the whole, most frée- 
quently and seriously changed.—a. The diges- 
tive mucous surface is very generally affected im 
some fevers, particularly in certain thet are 
endemic, as in the fevers of Paris, and in warm 
or marshy countries. The alterations of it are 
often insidious, latent, or much greater than 
the symptoms indicated ; and they differ from 
the appearances commonly resulting from com- 
mon inflammation, in the dark discoloratiun at- 
tending them, in their being confined to spots 
or patches, and in the lees frequent effusion of 
lymph. They consist, Ist, of livid or brownish- 
ted patches, covered by a dark reddish mucus; 
2dly, of softening, tumefaction, or thickening 
of the discoloured spots; Sdly, of infiltration 
of the sub-mucous tissue, with dark or sanmi- 
ous fluids resembling small ecchymoses or im 
ternal petechie ; 4thly, more rarely of effusions 
of small portions ef lymph in spots scattered 
over the membrane ; Sthly, of abrasions, slongh- 


ings, and ulcerations of this tissue, either spa- . 


ringly scattered or aggregated, the latter mast 
frequently in the lower ilium, or near the ter 
mination of the ilium. These changes are 
Inost common in the parts of the membrane 
occupied with Pryenr’s and Brunner’s giands, 
but they also ocour in the mucous membrane 
itself. Their frequency in different parts of 
the eana) in fevers is the same as stated in the 
article Diozetivz Canat ($38). These lesions 
are seldom seen alone. They are most fre- 
quently accompanied with changes in the mes- 
enteric glands and in the encephalon, and are 
obviously advanced consequences of the gen- 
eral disease ; as they are observed chiefly in 
the more protracted cases. They are the com- 
mon causes of the intestinal hemorrhages, of 
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the severe pains, and the sinking sometimes 
occurring in the latter stages. 

(It is well ascertained that ulcers thus form- 
ed may Cicatrize, vestiges of which are often 
found after death from other diseases. In 
many cases ulceration extends to vessels of 
such size as to give a copious discharge of 
blood ; in other instances ulceration leads to 
perforation of all the coats of the intestines, 
escape of their contents, and consequent rap- 
id and fatal inflammation of the peritoneum. 
These effects of ulceration gre almost always 
made known by the sudden attacks of hemor- 
thage, or of violent pain and sinking; and these 
symptoms sometimes commence at so late a 
period after the febrile action has subsided as 
to indicate that the fever is by no means ne- 
eessarily coexistent with the formation, or even 
the extension of these ulcers.) 

52. C. Alierations of the liver and spleen are 
much less frequent in this country than in warm 
climates, and the countries of the South of Eu- 
rope.—a. The change in the liver consists 
chiefly of congestion, injection. of its vessels, 
softening, and enlargement.—d. The bile sel- 
dom presents a healthy appearence, either in 
the gall-bladder or in the hepatic ducts.—<c. The 
affection of the spleen is most common after 
the periodic fevers of miasmatous localities, 
and consists chiefly of great enlargement, soft- 
ening, and even ga ne.—d. pancreas 
and hi # are not often altered in structure, 
and the peritoneum still more rarely, excepting 
in puerperal fevers, and after perforation of the 
digestive canal. 

53. D. The lesions of the respiratory and cir- 

ing organs are frequently very important. 

—. feuces and larynz sometimes are cov- 
ered by an aphthous exudation, or are edema- 

tous, infiltrated, tumefied, and softened; but 
the larynx is seldom affected to the extent of 
agin respiration, unless in eruptive fevers. 
—b. The bronchial mucous membrane is often 
injected in patches of a dark red or livid hue, 
somewhat thickened and softened, and cover- 
ed by a discoloured, viscid, and frothy mucus. 
—<. The pulmonary is occasionally 
edematous, or condensed by infiltration of a 
dark fluid, and, at the same time, somewhat 
softened. The changes in the bronchial sur- 
face~and in the substance of the lungs often 
coexist, and are also attended by gravitation 
of the fluids to the more depending parts of 
these organs, and by exudation of the more 
serous portions — alterations which are not 
alone consequent upon death, oe which often 
precede it, and constitute the “ Peripneumonie 
des i ” of Laznmac. [It is to be no- 
ted particularly that, in a great proportion of 
fatal cases of fever, we shall find, to a greater 
or less extent, marks of inflammation of the 
mocous membrane of the bronchie, vasculari- 
ty and thickening, and effusion of viscid or 
frothy mucus; in short, all the appearances 
merally met with after death from bronchitis. 

't is not unusual to find a considerable amount 

of serous effusion in the pulmonary cellular 
substance, or hepatization of portions of the 
bongs, of a darker and more uniform colour than 
what usually occurs in ordinary inflammation 
of this organ. Where these changes occur in 
the posterior parts of the lungs, they are, for 
the most part, to be viewed either in the light 
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of post-mortem changes, or as having taken 
place within the last few hours of life, when 
the blood, in consequenee of its defective arte- 
rialization, and of the enfeebled action of the 
heart, makes its way through the capillaries of 
the lungs, and becomes obedient to the laws of 
gravitation.] The changes, moreover, in. the 
respiratory organs, particularly in the typhoid 
states of fevers, are often attended with lesions 
within the cranium and in the digestive mu- 
cous surface.—d. Gangrene of the lungs occurs 
only when inflammation of them supervenes in 
the course of fever, and the same remark is 
applicable to alterations of the pleura or peri- 
cardium. Inflammation of these latter textures 
sometimes takes place during convalescence, 
owing to premature exposure, and during the 
decline of fevers, particularly eruptive fevers. 
—«. The hAcart is sometimes softened, and its 
substance discoloured, particularly ia adynamio 
or malignant fevers, and occasionally a san- 
guineous serum is found in the pericardium.~— 

- The blood in the cavities of the heart and 

Tge vessels is often, also, more or Jess chan 
ged. (See art. Bioop, § 128.) 

54. E. The lesions within the head most fre- 
quently consist of a morbid increase of the se- 
rous exhalation from the encephalic mem- 
branes, especially in the ventricles and be- 
neath the arachnoid; but the amount of the 
effusion is seldom very considerable. The 
blood-vessels within the cranium, especially of 
the pia mater and substance of the brain, are 
frequently turgid, with a dark or fluid blood. 
Slight extravasations of blood are also rarely 
observed. These appearances have frequently 
little or no relation to the coma existing in the 
latter stages, and the same may be stated as 
to the changes in consistence which are some- 
times seen in the substance of the brain, these 
changes, however, being neither uniform nor 
frequent. The dura mater is rarely affected. 

65. F. Lesions are not so common in the 
spinal chord as within the head, but-such as 
occur there are similar to these just stated. 
No uniform connexion has been established 
between the morbid appearances in this sit 
uation and the pain in the back and loins, or 
other affections of the voluntary muscles, al- 
though some pathologists believe that these 
symptoms depend upon congestion or effusion 
within the spine. 

66. Upon the whole, the changes observed 
in particular parts are chiefly advanced conse- 
quences of the disease, the most violent or ma- 
lignant states of fever often being evinced rath- 
in the altered colour, elasticity, and cohesion 
of the tissues than in grosser lesions, these 
latter being most commonly superinduced on 
the former. It is important, however, to dis- 
tinguish them from lesions which have existed 
before the occurrence of fever. The blood and 
all the secreted fluids are evidently more or 
less diseased, although it is difficult to show in 
what the change of these consist. (See Boon, 
§ 116 and 128.) 

57. VII. Tur Proonosis of Fevers is of the 
utmost importance as respects a knowledge of 
the changes taking place in their course, and 
of the signs and tendency of these changes, as 
well as the reputation of the physician. It is 
often difficult, owing to the mutability of the 


disease, and to the liabiity to err in apprecia- 
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ting those signs by which changes of the func- 
tions and of the organization are indicated, 
articularly when thé chief manifestations of 
fife, and sensibility and organic contractility, 
are more or less impaired or perverted during 
the course of fever. The prognosis depends 
generally upon the following circumstances : 
a. The nature and intensity of the predisposing, 
exciting, and concurring causes; 6. The char- 
acter of the prevailing epidemic, or epidemic 
constitution; ¢c. The type, form, and state of 
the disease; d. The states of the various func- 
tions, and of nervous and vital energy ; ¢. The 
congtuity of the symptoms, and various cgn- 
ingent phenomena ; f. The influences, treat- 
ment, and regimen to which the patient is sub- 
jected ; and, £: The entical or other changes 
which may take place. 

58. A.—a. The predisposition caused by debil- 
ity, acute sensibility, or a plethoric and ca- 
chectic habit of body; a previously morbid or 
congested state of the internal viscera, partic- 
ularly of the liver, bowels, and spleen ; and ad- 
vanced age, increase the danger from fever. 
Some epidemics, however, most frequenly at- 
tack the young and robust, and prove even 
more fatal to them. But, although sporadic fe- 
ver may be also common in this class of pa- 
tients, it is less dangerous in them than in the 
foregoing.—d. The exciting agents, particularly 
specific animal miasms ; their contracted form ; 
the concurrence of several causes, either. con- 
temporaneously or in quick succession ; their 
prolonged action, or continuance during the 
disease ; and certain of the circumstances in- 
ducing unfavourable terminations ($ 48), ren- 
der the prognosis much more serious. Some 
importance should also be attached to the char- 
acter of the prevailing epidemic, as respects its 
open or insidious form, and the effects follow- 
ing a treatment appropriate to the usual states 
of the disease. 

59. B.—a. The intermittent is less seri- 
ous than the remittent, and this latter than the 
continued ; but the more the fever is inclined 
to change, to become irregular, or to pass into 
one of a graver character, the more serious it 
is, The more complete the intermission, or 
the remission, so much less is the danger ; and 
the more disposed continued fevers are to 
evince @ remitting form, the more favourable 
is the circumstance. The longer fever has 
continued, the more difficult will be the cure; 
and relapses are more unfavourable than first 
attacks.—b. The inflammatory and sthenic spe- 
cies are much more generally favourable than 
the adynamic forms.—c. The simpler the fever, 
the more certainly will recovery take place; 

and the more complicated, spe greats is the dan- 
ger. The adynamic form, with predominant af- 
fection, of an important internal organ, espe- 
cially the intestinal mucous surface, or the 
brain, or the lungs, is accordingly among the 
most dangerous ; more especially if the vascu- 
Jar system and circulating fluids, or the soft 
solids, also become vitiated. 

60. C. The more that the organic nervous in- 
Slvence is suppressed, diminished, or disordered 
throughout the different viscera, the more un- 
favourable should be the prognosis ; the func- 
tions of the viscera, the state of the fluids and 
secretions, and the appearance of the soft sol- 
ids, evincing the extent of the disorder and of 
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the danger. A weak, small, and quick pulse; 
a dark, dry, and contracted tongue ; profuse, 
offensive, viecid, and unnatural perspirations; 
watery, fetid, flaky, membraniform, and un- 
healthy stoole ; discoloured, ecanty, and brown 
urine; livid or discoloured nails, Ts, eye- 
lids, lips, and nose, independently of the cold 
stage; a discoloured, dark, and dry mouth and 
throat; and an offensive and penetrating odour 
proceeding from the patient, are dangerous 
symptoms. A pulse of 120 or upward, unless 
in the puerperal State, is unfavourable, and so 
much the more s0 as it is above this number. 
A brown or black coating, and deep reddish 
fissures, or a dark or Jivid colour of the tongue ; 
stridor of the teeth; a movement of the lips 
and lower jaw as if eating ; firm closure of the 
jaws and lips; extreme anxiety at the preecar- 
dia ; tumefaction, tenderness, or pain of the 
epigastrium, hypochondria, or abdomen gener- 

ly ; tympanitic or flatulent distention of the 
abdomen ; copious or repeated discharges of 
blood by stool ; a sudden irruption of the cata- 
menia, and an equally sudden disappearasce of 
them; a moaning, weak, quick, abdominal, or 
gasping respiration; coldness or ravness of 
the expired air; hiccough ; excessive increase, 
or diminution, or irregular distribution, and 
otherwise morbid state, of the animal beat; 
sunk features; rapid emaciation; great dis- 
culty or impossibility of acting upon the skim 
by sinapisms or blisters; an earthy, or dead- 
ened, unnatural, lurid appearance of the exter- 
nal surface ; yellowishness of, or petechiz and 
livid or purple blotches on, the skin; aed dark 
mucous sordes on the lips or gums, or sanious 
discharges from the latter, or from the nose, 
are very unfavourable circumstances. 

61. D. The unfavourable symptoms, more 
directly depending upon the cere inal mer. 
vous system, are, a. extreme pain of head ; 
excessive sensibility or depreasion of spirits; 
tumid or red countenance, injected watery 
eyes, contracted brows, é&c., quickly passing 
into delirium, sopor, or coma; prolonged watch- 
fulness, or early somnolency or torpor; coa- 
vulsive movements, trismus or spasms of parts, 
great restlessness, and continued tossings ; de- 
spair of recovery ; and a presentiment or feel- 
ing that death will ensue; 4. And still more 
unfavourable are, early mental indifference, 
particularly to the issue of the disease ; insea- 
sibility or sopor; profound coma, and diffieal 
ty of being roused; relaxation of the ephine- 
ters, and unconscious evacuations; excessive 
loss of muscular power; inability to retam 
any other than the supine posture, especially 
early in the disease, and in connexion with ex- 
treme pain in the back and loins; falling dowe 
towards the foot of the bed; a position of the 
limbs and body, depending upon their gravity, 
and different from that usually preferred by the 
patient ; inability to assume a posture different 
from that in which he is placed; picking with 
the fingers at the bed-clothes ; subsultus of the 
tendons; catching after objects in the air; al- 
ternate dilatations and contractions of the noe- 
trils during respiration ; loas of voice or speech; 
trembling of the tongue, or inability to protrade 
it ; an open mouth or relaxation of the lower 
jaw ; difficulty of degiutition; and dilatation 
and insensibility of the pupil. . 

62. E. Unusual or incongruous symptoms also 
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denote danger, espocially if the patient is more 
depressed by, or sinks faster, under the disease 
than its apparent severity should warrant. The 
presence of severe symptoms, of which he 
makes little or no complaiot, is much more 
dangerous than restlessness and anxiety when 
the symptoms are not so severe. Unquencha- 
ble thirst, the tongue being moist, and febrile 
heat moderato, the abeence of thirst, the tongue 
and mouth being dry, and the temperature nigh, 
and remarkable craving for food before remis- 
sion of the symptoms, the tongue remaining 

, &c,, are unfavourable symptoms ; the first 
indicating dangerous lesions of the stomach 
and liver, the second, oppression of the brain, 
and the third, inflammatory action of its sub- 
stance, with extreme debility. An early col- 
lapse of the countenance, or a pale, lurid hue 
of it, with rapid emaciation, indicates a very 
dangerous form of fever, with vitiation of the 
circulating fluids. The more complete the 
change in the expressions, appearance, and 
habits of the patient, during the early stages 
of the disease, the greater the danger. A re- 
markable acuteness of the senses of hearing 
and sight is more unfavourable than an oppo- 
site condition. Changeableness of the urine, 
especially if it becomes limpid and scanty, from 
being copious and turbid, or ceases to deposite 
a satin: nt, an annatural sound on degiutition, 
a marked or unusual sinking or protrusion of 
the eye, a diminution or an enlargement of the 
objects seen, or double vision, openness of the 
eyes during sleep, or sopor; the patient sup- 

ing himself in a different bed or house to 

is own; and his urging a removal to his 

friends, or to a church, or to the altar, all de- 
note danger. 

63. F. The more mild, open, and uncompli- 
cated the disease, or devoid of any of the above 
unfavourable signs, the more certain will be re- 
covery. The occurrence of crises at due peri- 
ods, and their spontaneous and full evolution, 
are also very auspicious. But if the critical 
evacuations are imperfect, or if the exacerba- 
tions, or aggravation of particular symptoms 
usually preceding them, only are observed—the 
efforts being thus abortive—or if the disease 
afterward become more severe, danger should 
be apprehended, especially if the tongue be 
drier, the secretions more disordered or sup- 
pressed, and organic nervous power farther 
diminished after such attempts. (See article 
Crusis.) 

64. VIII. Cavses.—i. Remore.—A. The pre- 

‘i mg causes are not the same in all fevers, 
for there is a certain susceptibility of frame 
which favours the action of the exciting causes 
of epidemic and of certain specifically infec- 
tious fevers, independent of the states that pre- 
dispose to the sporadic occurrence of fever. 
‘There seems, to be a certain innate sus- 
ceptibility to the infection of eruptive and yel- 
low fevers that is destroyed by an attack of 
the disease, the same infection not producing 
its specific effects a second time; and this 
susceptibility, particularly when yellow fever 
is epidemic, is generally connected with high 
irritability of the muscular system, vascular 
plethora, and a robust state of the frame. The 
most influential of the predisposing causes are, 
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sensibility and irritability; the excessive use 
of food, sey, animal food, and of spirits, 
wines, and malt liquors ; moist states of the 
air and diminished electricity ; prevailing winds 
from the south and east; fatigue and exhaus- 
tion of mind or body, from whatever cause ; 
accumulations of bile on the biliary apparatus, 
and morbid colluvies in the prima via; insuffi- 
cient and unwholesome food; a close and 
moist atmosphere ; whatever lowers the mor- 
al and vital energies; and the general predis- 
posing causes adduced in the article Diseases 
(§ 30-88), 

65. B. The exciting causes are the preceding, 
particularly when several act contemporane- 
ously, or with much intensity; as a moist, 
warm, and stagnant air, rapidly carrying off by 
induction the positive electricity of the frame ; 
a saburral state of the prima via; accumula- 
tions of vitiated bile ; and-mental or bodily ex- 
haustion; miasmata, terrestrial exhalations, 
and foreign gases floating in the air; emana- 
tious from decaying vegetable matter; the ex- 
halations from crowds of persons or animals 
in a confined space and stagnant air, as in 
transports, camps, crowded barracks, prisons, 
&c. ; the effluvia arising from putrid or decay- 
ing animal matter, particularly when copncen- 
trated, or mixed with the emanations from de- 
composed vegetable matters ; the miasms gen- 
erated by copious secretions and discharges 
from the sick: as in crowded wards of hos- 
pitals, icularly lying-in’ hospitals, close, 
crowded, and low apartments, &c.; effluvia 
specifically infectious, as those of typhus and 
scarlatina; the force of imagination, or the 
impression produced on the mind by the sight 
of a person in the disease ; fear, dread, or ter- 
ror, and any of the. depressing ions acting 
long and energetically ; remarkable exertion 
of mind and body, and consequent fatigue of 
either or both; defect of the natural or accus- 
tomed stimuli, as of food, drink, tobacco, opi- 
um, &c. Certain of the causes, as infectious 
effluvia, miasms, &c., are especially active, and 
may, therefore, be said to be the specific, efi- 
cient, or essential agents of the disease ; while 
others, as fatigue, cold, defect of stimuli, and 
certain of the predisposing causes, may act 
merely concurreotly or consecutively, as re- 
spects the principal exciting agent, or in such 
a manner as to determine or aid its effects. I 
would refer the reader to what is advanced re- 
specting the specific and determining ageots 
and influences in the articles on the Causation 
of Disease ($ 55-63), on Enpemic Inrivences, 
and on Inrecrion. 

66. ii. Or tHe Proximate Caver, or those 
Changes more immediately consequent on the ex- 
citing or efficient Agents of Fever.—A. pene 
of the ancients, and of former writers.—Fevers 
have been considered. as essential or distinct 
diseases from the earliest records of medicine ; 
and the extent of the ravages then produced 
by them may be inferred from the circumstance 
of a separate divinity having been assigned to 
them in the Grecian and Roman mythology. 
The Greeks invoked their divinity by the ap- 
propriate name Iluperdg ; the Romans by the 
appellation Febris (Pury, 1. ii., cap. 7, et ADu- 
an, Var. Hist., 1. xii., cap. 11, p. 666). The lat- 


dtead of the disease ; change from a cold to a | ter even erected temples for her worship on 
warm climate; peculiar idiosyncrasy; acute | the Palatine Mount, in the Via Longa (Vico 
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0), and in the place of the Monument of 
Marius (Varegivs Maximvs, |. ii., cap. 5, p. 58). 
The popular dread which gave rise to such a 
medium or mode of deprecation® not only 
marks the destructive prevalence of fevers in 
these countries, but also indicates the noxious 
effects of the Pontine Marshes in the time of 
the Roman Republic. 

67. The earliest opinion of the ancient 
Greeks respecting the immediate cause of fe- 
ver appears to have been that of Anaxaooras 
(PrLurarce, tn Vild Pericuis, p. 155); etiam 
Axistotie (De Gener. Anim., |. iii., cap. 6), the 
contemporary of Hirpocrates. He attributed 
all acute diseases to an abundance of bile. Ar- 
1stotLe (De Part. Animal., 1. iv., ¢. 2) combat- 
ed this doctrine, but it became prevalent nev- 
ertheless. Htrrocratss, instead of neers | 
into speculations which the want of data an 
first principles rendered futile, set a better ex- 
ample by directing attention to the bates Mae 
nomena of the disease, and to their relation 
with the vicissitudes of season, &c. Pato 
(Tiwzvs, p. 497; et Garen, De Dogmat. Hipp. 
et Plat., |. viii., p. 324) considered that fevers, 
and, indeed, all diseases, arose from a dispro- 
portion of the different physical elements which 
enter into the composition of the body. Con- 
tinued fevers he supposed to arise from super- 
fluity of fire; a quotidian from abundance of 
air; a tertian from predominance of water ; 
and a quartan from that of earth. This is, per- 
haps, the first attempt at explaining the types 
of fever. It appears to have had but little in- 
fluence, notwithstanding its universal adoption, 
in changing the modes of practice already rec- 
ommended by Hirrocrarss. 

68. The matists (GaLen, de Nat. Hum., 
p. 279) of the following age, in conformity with 
their doctrine, conceived fever to proceed from 
the abundance of bile, its quantity determining 
the type of the disease. The marimum, in 
their opinion, produced continued fever of an 
ardent character; a less quantity, quotidi- 
ans; and the minimum, quartans. Praxracoras 
(Rorrvs, lib. i., chap. 33, p. 109) of Cos, one 
of the most faithful followers of Hippocrates, 
adopted a similar theory, and endeavoured, 
also, to account for the cold stage of the dis- 
ease by supposing its source to exist in the 
vena cava. This opinion possesses some fea- 
tures of the more modern doctrine of conges- 
tion, which no doubt exists, both in the vena 
cava and other large veins, during the cold 
stage, as a part of the series constituting the 
diseased actions which obtain the name of fe- 
ver. Enxasistzatos was the first who contend- 
ed for a connexion between fever and inflam- 
mation (Gatrn, Comment. IT, im L. de Nat. Hu- 
man.,p.27). He conceived these morbid states 
to consist in a transfusion of the blood into the 
arteries, disturbing the spirit they contain, and 
giving it an irregular direction. The former 
he believed to arise from the pregence of blood 
in the large arteries; the latter from a con- 
gestion (rapéurrenc) of this fluid in the capil- 
laries (Ibid., de Venesect. adv. Erasist., p. 2). He 

© The following is f 
Tian doe “vers alee eet 
a je. : 
Gente dade 
lio . male. a teh +p. 
TomMasini, in Oxavivs, Thesanr. 
Antiq., t. xii., p. 667. 
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was equally averse from bleeding and purging, 
which had been long and generally in use in 
the treatment of these maladies, and, in con- 
formity, as he chee with his theory, recom- 
mended spare diet, emetics, lavements, warm 
baths, frictions, &c. (Ibid., p. 15, 16). ; 

69. AscLeriapEs, the founder of the Methodic 
School, adopted a great part of the doctrine of 
Erisistzatus respecting the fundamental cor- 
pascles, and the pneuma or spirit of the dog- 
matists. He explained the heat which takes 
place in fever by the motion of these corpus- 
cles, and accounted for sensation, pain, &c., by 
a similar hypothesis (Cx.ive Avrzvianvs, |.i., 
c. 15, p. 46, 48, 57). According to him, fever 
consists in an increase of heat and of the pulse 
(Ibid., 1. ii., c. 33, p. 151). The other phenom- 
ena of fever and of inflammation he considered 
to proceed from a disproportion between the 
particles and their pores. The elementary cor- 
puscles he supposed to pass from the lungs into 
the heart and arteries, and to produce occasion- 
ally, during their volatilization from the body, 
an obstruction in the channels through which 
they circulate; the larger causing the most ob- 
stinate obstruction, and, consecutively, the 
most violent fevers; and the lesser, slighter 
attacks. The type of the disease was explain- 
ed after the same manner. The longer the in- 
tervals between the febrile accession, the more 
subtile the atoms were supposed to be which 
had become impacted in the vascular pores 
(Idem, Acut., 1. i., c. 13, p. 42). Ascrertapgs 
conceived that nature could do nothing, of her- 
self, in removing this state, and that all must 
be attempted by the physician. Czvsvs (lib. 
iii., c. 8, p. 46%) informs us that “‘AsciePiapEs 
officium medici esse dicit, ut tuto, ot celeriter, 
ut jucundé curet.” Agreeably to this maxim, 
he prescribed gentle medicines, and dietetic 
means, instead of the violent remedies of the 
empirics (Cav. AurkL.; Acut., |. i., c. 14, p. 44). 
Enemata, blood-letting, dry cupping, frictions, 
gestation, exercise, bathing, and, more rarely, 
emetics, were the agents which he recommend- 
ed, (Pury, |. xxvi., c. 3, p. 392; Cay. Aurg.., 
Lc. et lib. iii., c. 8, p. 215.) 

70. Sonanus (Cav. Avgtt., Acut., 1. ii., c. 38, 
P. 153) conceived fevers to consist in an abso- 
ute relaxation of the vessels and their pores. 
Cassius the Eclectic (Cassi Jatrosophiste, 
Naturales et Medicinales Questioncs, ed. Cone. 
Gessner. Ticur., 1562) was of opinion, con- 
formably with the chief doctrine of the Method- 
at that they arise - coomanene of a dif- 
erent arrangement taking place in the primary ~ 
and invisible corpuscles, while he adoyeed the « 
hypothesis of the more ancient dogmatist, by 
considering the increase in the temperature to 
be the result of friction between these particles 
disengaging their integral heat. The views of 
fever adopted by the Eclectics led to few modes 
of practice which had not been previously em- 
ployed. Heroporvs (Orrasivs, Collect., |. vi., 
cap. 28, p. 228, et passim), the disciple of Aea- 
THINUs, Who embraced more of the pneumatic 
system than of any other, placed confi- 
dence in warm bathing and in sudorifics. These 
he considered to be serviceable, by fortifyin 
the pneuma or spirit, and assisting it to expel 
heterogeneous particles. He attempted, also, 
to determine, with more precision, the time 
and circumstances in which bleeding, as reo- ° 
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ommended by Hirroceares, ought to be pre- 
scribed. 

71. Gatun (De differ. Fed., lib. i., passim) at- 
tributed the varieties of fever to a degeneration 
of putrefaction of the humours, and to a certain 
change in the pneuma, developing an unnatural 
degree of heat. He supposed the heart and 
arteries to participate consecutively in this de- 
rangement, and to produce the subsequent phe- 
nomena. Continued fevers, according to him, 
had their chief source in an alteration of the 
pneuma and of the humours; quotidians in a 
degeneration of the mucus; tertians in a simi- 
lar change of yellow bile; and quartans in a 
putrefaction of the black bile, which he consid- 
ered the most slowly moved, and to require the 
longest period for the production of the parox- 
ysm. doctrine of Gaten continued to be 
almost implicitly and universally adopted for 
many ages; and even down to modern times 
it has had its partisans. The writers in medi- 
cine who flourished during the decay of the 
Roman empire and the Arabian physicians in- 
troduced but few modifications of his theory. 

72. Autiovs (TetrediN. II., serm. ii., cap. 64, 
et passim) and Pavtanius explained the phenom- 
ena of fever in a nearly similar manner to G- 
tun. The former paid particular attention to 
the good effects arising from cool apartments 
and ventilation during treatment, and employ- 
ed the therapeutical means recommended by 
Hirrocrares and Gatew. While Pac.apivs 
(De Febribus, cap. 9, p. 80) admitted the opin- 
ion respecting the degeneration of the humours, 
he considered the disease to arise, also, from 
other causes, such as external or internal irri- 
tations, engorgement or suppression of the se- 
cretions and transpirations, and putrefaction of 
the blood itself. 

73. Daring the seventh and eighth centuries 
the Arabians attributed fevers to superabun- 
dance of impure or thick blood, which they con- 
ceived to be connected with a similar state of 
the bile and other hamours. They pretended, al- 
though not very appropriately, to dilute the 
former by purging, and to evacuate the latter 
by bleeding. Ausnrom of Alexandria and Raa- 
eas (Contin, lib. xvii., cap. 6, sect. 360, ef pas- 
aim) introduced no change into the humoral 
pathology. They, however, determined with 
more accuracy the types of continued fever, 
and paid greater attention to their production, 
especially in an epidemic form, by the influence 
of seasons and of certain states of the atmo- 
sphere than had been bestowed upon the sub- 
ject since the time of Hiprocratrres. Avi (Abul- 
Sarg. Hist. Dynast., p. 325), surnamed the Wise, 
a physician of the tenth century, deserves no- 
ie ahs nr apne am Re —— 
ics as prophylactics against that state of the 
haven a ey he supposed to be productive 
of fever, and on account of his employment of 
bleeding in intermittents, than from any inno- 
vation which he made in the received theory. 
Avicenna (Sprenozt, Hist. Med., vol. ii, p. 
358) appeara to have introduced the greatest 
change in the doctrine of Gaten of any of the 
ena of fever and other acute diseases more to a 
superabundance of the different humours than 
to a degeneration of their constitution. Gt1- 
zext,* an English physician in the middle of 
“* Gitsuart, Anghcl Compendium Medicina, tam Mor 
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the thirteenth century, entertained the opinion 
that, as the changes which supervene in the 
humours are infinite, so the phenomena of fe- 
vers may be equally various. He defined fever 
to be a greater heat than natural developed by 
the heart, and propagated by means of the ar- 
teries throughout the body, which deranges the 
other functions in its course, and promotes the 
farther degeneration of the humours which firet 
gave it origin. He admitted that the heat of 
the body was not materially increased in many 
cases, and not at all in others, and that his def- 
inition was consequently incomplete. He, how- 
ever, endeavoured to get rid of the difficulty by 
involving it in a cloud of scholastic subtleties. 

74. Anwatp of Villanova (Breviar., jib. i, 
cap. 26, & 1121, ef passim) introduced astrolo- 
gy into the doctrine of fever by attributing de- 
rangements of the humours to the influence of 
the heavenly bodies. Msxono Brancueui (De 
Omni Gen. Febr. et igritud. Venet., 1536, 
fol.—a rare work), an Italian physician of the 
fifteenth century, gave a similar definition and 
theory of fevers to that already given by Git- 
Bert. Micuet Savonarowa (Practica Canonica 
de Febribus, cap. ix., f. 36), a professor at Fer- 
Tara, about the same period, deserves mention 
on account of the view which he took of the 
influence of climate in modifying the pathology 
and phenomena of fever. There are few oth- 
er authors who wrote during the middle ages 
deserving of notice. All of them either more 
or leas implicitly adopted the doctrine of GaLsn, 
or mixed it up with 8 farrago of scholastic sub- 
Ueties and astronomical suppositions. 

75. The removal of the trammels of the 
schools, and the revival of medical science in 
Europe, may be dated from the writings of J. 
Farnevivs (Opera Pi ica, &ec., sec. iv.) 
This eminent author and H. Aucemius (De Fe- 
bribus, sec. ii., c. 4, p. 50) were the first to im- 

the peseosie cause of fever to chan, 

n the living solids. They denied that the fiu- 
ids constituted any part of the organization, 
and consequently inferred that their influence 
in the production of the disease could not be 
primary. They very justly, however, admitted 
their consecutive derangement. Fauix Prater 
(Praxis Medica, vol. ii., c. 2, p. 39), one of the 
first writers who, since the revival of learning, 
turned attention to the true source of medical 
science—accurate and intimate observation— 
stated that when the sensibility of a part is 
disordered by an excessive increase of its ani- 
mal heat, the result is fever, the type of which 
he conceived to depend upon the particular flu- 
id which is affected. He believed that when 
the fluids contained in the vessels of the mes- 
entery are disordered, fever assumes an inter- 
borum Universalium, quam Particulerium, non solum Medi- 
cis, eed et Chyrurgicis utilissium, edit. Mich, VENET. DB 
Carga, 15, This production of oar countryman 
is curious, on eccount not only of its medical, but also of its 

ysical and dialectic character. The following propo- 
sition, which he states and immediately endesvours to 
solve, considered im relation to the time at which it was 
written, deserves transcription, and evinces also the meta- 
physical partialities of the author. “ Wherefore is the ve- 
tating or vital principle destroyed at death, and not thé 
Btetlectual Because the vegetating or vital principle is 
derived from matter, and may be regarded as its simple 
product. Consequently, it must necessarily cease to exist 
with the derangement and destruction the matenals 
which produce it. The intellectual principle, on the con- 
trary, is Bot a simple form ; it possesses different attributes, 
not derived from the materials of the hody, and therefore 
must endure after death” (Fol. $45, #48.) ; 
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mittent type, and that the farther the part 
whose sensibility ia affected is removed from the 
heart, the longer is the fever in being produced. 
Enough, however, has been stated to show 
that his facts are more valuable than his doo- 
trine. 

76. Tuomas Campamwetia,* the celebrated 
Italian metaphysiciaa and pathologist of the 
sixteenth century, discarding the opinions of 
Aristorie, conceived that the vital spirit, which 
is produced from the most subtile of the ani- 
rk humours, and is nourished by the blood, is 
concerned in the production of all diseases, al- 
though itself undergoes no change, being only 
irritated or excited by the aeriform matters and 
flgtuosities contained in, or proceeding from, 
the fluids. He considered that, as respects its 
nature, fever can scarcely be called a disease, 
since it results from the reaction or the efforts 
of the vital spirit to resist vitiation and putre- 
faction of the fluids, and thus to preserve life. 
He attributed the crisis and critical days to 
lunar influence, and explained the action of 
remedies on the principle of their exciting or 
reducing the temperature of the body. Van 
Hetwont (De Febribus, c. 16, p. 783) ascribed 
fever to the influence of the archeus or vital 
principle. AJthough the foundation of the doc- 
trine, which afterward became so generally 
adopted, owing to the form it assumed in the 
hands of Horruann, Cotten, and others, was 
laid by these writers, another theory was soon 
afterward promulgated. Owing to the increas- 
ing enthusiasm with which chemistry then be- 
to be cultivated, the chemical pathology, 

ret proposed by Paracetsus (Op. Omnia Med. 
Chemico-Chirurg., 4to. Basil., 1689), and sup- 
pores by Sytvics (Op. Med., 4to. Amast., 1679), 

Luis (Oper. Omnia, 4to. Geneva, 1680), Kxr- 
ore, Borgiu (De Motu Animal., pars i. et ii.), 
Wenrw (Physiol. Med. et Pathol., 4to, Jene, 
1479), and others, obtained a very general sup- 
port ; and although all the phenomena of fevers 
were not explained by some according to the 
principles of this school, yet its doctrines were 
conveniently adduced to account for various 
states of disorder, 

77. It is unnecessary ta notice the dream- 
ings of Fiupp, Diesy, Maxweit, Greatrace, 
and others of the sect of the Rosicrucians, 
which appeared early in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, as to the nature of fever. It is impossi- 
ble to cast even a glance at the ravings of this 
sect without entertaining ideas the most hu- 
miliating of human nature and intellect. Yet 
they found followers in Europe, particularly in 
Germany, as late as the middle of the eighteenth 
century; and even now emanations of their 
dactrine may be traced in some of the reveries 
which have recently been promulgated in that 
jecalsing country. aving opinions calculated 
only to excite the most humiliating suggestions 
respecting the extent of human poate ee » and 
equally abasing reflections on the state of medi- 
cal science in this country at that epoch, we 
arrive at a period presenting opinions more in 
accordance with calm and unbiased reason than 
those immediately preceding. 

* Born in }568, and impri or his i : 
sons from 1900 to 1629, whee he vo, neuen bhene a Pope 
Urnsan VII. He afterward went to Parie, where he died 
ja 1639. [ihinereivaigti plore ties t. vii., p. 140; Cam- 
PA + oa Fe Mey in. i . 
er ar bog te 1638} P 20; et Medecin., Li. c. i., 
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78. The writings of Srpewnam (Opera Omnia. 
Leyd., 1742, 8v0, best edition) tended to dissi- 
pate the “ thick-coming fancies” of the humoral 
and chemical pathelog sie and, although tine- 
tured by the chemical hypotheeis, he neverthe- 
less directed attention to the operations of 
nature. Baotivi(Op. Omnia. Ven., 1716, 4to), 
at a later period, trod pearly in the same path 
as Sypennam; and, like him, attended to the 
prevailing character of epidemics, and viewed 
their phenomena in connexion with the sea- 
sons and atmospherical vicissitudes. Stam. 
(Theoria Med. Vera, 4to. Mats, 1737), the dis- 
ciple of Wrozt, forsaking the doctrines of his 
master, adopted a theory in many respects sim- 
ilar to that proposed by Van Hetuowr (Ops 
Omnia. Amat., 4to, 1664) and Campanweius. 
The peychico-chemical, or bio-chemical, hy- 
pothesis of Sran. subsequently received the 
support of Sauvacrs (Nosol. Method, 2 vols. 
4to. Amst., 1758), who, in additioa to tho ef 
forts of the anima, the increased motion of the 
fluids, and augmented secretion and excretion 
of the salino-sulphureeus particles, added the 
doctrine of Bozeuaave, of accelerated circula- 
tion to remove a mechanical obstacle. 

79. Although recent opinions as to the prexi- 
mate cause of fever may be traced partly to 
Feanevivus and others, yet it is to Horrmams 
(De Generat. Febr, Hale, 1716), the contempo- 
rary of Stau1, that we are indebted for some 
excellent ideas. He placed the chief source 
of motion in the nervous system, and consider- 
ed that certain affections of nervous influence 
induce a general spasm of the extreme vesaels, 
driving the blood from the eapillaries into the 
large vessels, the heart and large arteries thus 
becoming irritated. A nearly similar hypothe- 
sis was soon afterward framed by Bozanwaave 
(Prelect. Acad.,2 vols. Goet., 1744) from opén- 
ions entertained at different periods, more par- 
ticularly from.some of those promuigated by 
Horrmaxn. Borrnaave, adopting no si 
vor general principle, to which alone he 
red the different manifestations of fever, kept 
his attention more especially fixed upon the 
relation subsisting between the exciting causes, 
and the actions they induce in the system, ex- 
plaining at the same time the latter conforma- 
bly with the pathological doctrines of the time. 
He considered that a quicker and a 
action of the heart was induced during 
by an accession of the influence of the 
and the cerebellum, in order to overcome the 
resistance offered by the smaller vessels, and 
that fever was therefore an exertion of life to 
avert death. Cuxten (First Lénes of Pract. of 
Phys., vol. i., p. 42) illustrated in a much more 
satisfactory manner the doctrine of the living 
solid, as first proposed by Frawetivus, and so 
ably extended, and, indeed, established, by Hor~- 
mann. The ication of it to the theory of 
fever, which been made by these and other 
writers, was more precisely explained by Cri- 
LEN, and more conformably with many of the 
phenomena. The opinions of this very acute 
and philosophical physician held a stricter refer- 
ence to the early om than had been gen- 
erally entertained. causes of fever be 
supposed to act by debilitating the nervous 
energy, inducing diminished influence of the 
brain, and consecutive atony of the superficial 
capillaries, accompanied with spasm; reaction 
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of the heart and larger arteries supervening in 
consequence of this state. This doctrine was 
farther illustrated and modified by Conair 
(Medical ts, &c. Lond., 1805, passim), 
Grrcory ( » dc.) and W. Puitir (On 
the Nature of Fever. Edin., 1807, p. 89), the 
last of whom ascribed febrile reaction to a 
contest between the capillary and larger ves- 
sels; and it was most conducive to the em- 
ployment of emetics at the commencement, 
and of diaphoretics through the course of the 
disease. Among the other neuro-pathologists, 
Serie (Rud. a eee Berol, 1768, 
8vo) and Tops (De Febrium Indole. Hafn., 1769) 
deserve notice. The former imputed fever to 
a peculiar condition induced in the nervous 
system in general; the latter referred it to a 
certain irritation in the common sensorium. 
Sonarres (Vereucke, ii., p. 44, e¢ seq.) and THorex 
(De Actione Systematis Nervosi tn Feb. Gott. 
1774, p. 257) ascribed it to a similar state of 
the nerves. 

80. The mts and arguments of Hat- 
wee having tended to establish irritability as a 
—— inherent in the muscular fibre, and 

dependent of the cerebro-nervous system, 
furnished materials for doctrines founded upon 
such views. Several modifications of these 
successively appeared. Strout (Aphor. de Fe- 
bridus, p. 208; et Rat. Med., vol. i. et ii. Vin- 
dob., 1768, 8vo) considered fever to be mor- 
bidly-increased irritability of the heart; J. C. 
Juncure (De Spasmo Febrili Dissert. Hal., 
1769) viewed it as augmented irritability of the 
heart and arteries, the nervous influence being, 
at the same time, diminished ; Erswer (Varius 
Febris Status. Regium., 1789, Dering., I., p. 
110) imagined it to be an irregular distribation 
of the irritability in consequence of certain in- 
ternal stimuli; and Doser (De Febre. Wirceb., 
1795, p. 17) it to a similar condition of 
this principle, the irritability of involuntary or- 
gans being heightened, and that of the volun- 

lessened. Other pathologists called in the 
vital influence in a more particular manner 
than had heretofore been done, in order to ex- 
— the phenomenon under consideration. 
amp (Ficberichre nach Mechanischen Grund- 
sitzen. Heidelb., 1794; et De Vi vitali Arteria- 
ram Diatribo. Argent., 1788, p. 411) referred 
fevers to an increase of the vital force of the 
vessels beyond that which is requisite to the 
natural circulation of their fluids. Forpyor 
Dissert. on Fever, passim) imputed them to ef- 
made to overcome obstacles opposing a 

free and healthy circulation; and Rei. (Memo- 
rab. Clinic., ¢¢., fasc. iv., p, 107) conceived them 
to result from an exalted state of the vital in- 
fiuence affecting chiefly the heart and blood- 
vessels. Along with this state of the vital 
energy, he supposed its disposition and quali- 
ties to be changed in the different kinds of con- 
tagious fevers ; and hence the alterations which 
supervene in the constitution of the secretions, 
dco. Spurnort (Gaten’s Ficberlehre. Breel., 
1788, S8vo) and ©. F. Horexawp (System der 
Pract. Heilk. Jen., 1802) acknowledged, as the 
proximate cause of fever, a morbid reaction of 
the vital influence, which they imagined to 
take place throughout the system. ; 

81. The doctrine of Brown (Elemeata Medi- 
cine. Edin., 1780,8vo) was remarkable chiefly 
‘ for the manner in the vital phenomena 
: 133 ; 
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were explained by it. In ‘this respect, also, 
the opinions of his contemporary Darwin (Zoo- 
nomia, Vol. iv., p. 333) were no less distinguish- 
ed, although greatly inferior to those of Brown 
in point of originality, simplicity, and- philo- 
sophical sagacity. Brown considered life to 
be preserved by the operation of the exciting 
fluids on the excitable solids, and health to be 
the result of their equable and reciprocal ac- 
tion. This action he considered to be deranged 
by the causes productive of disease. Fever 
he supposed to be an asthenic state of the sys- 
tem, arising either from the abstraction of the 
natural stimuli, or from the causes of the dis- 
ease having directly or indirectly exhausted 
the excitability. The notions of Darwin were 
merely more involved modifications and illus- 
trations in different terms of the same theory. 
From these have arisen the new Italian doc- 
trine, which attributes an opposite state of the 
system to fever from that imputed to it by 
Brown. The opinions concerning the nature 
of disease, and the action of remedies, intro- 
duced by Rasoni (Della Febre Petecchiale di Ge- 
nova; Del Metodo di Curare, Gc., del Prof. G. 
Tommasini. Bologna, 1821, &c., &c.), have 
produced so great a revolution in the princi- 
ples of his master as to entitle him to the hon- 
our of being considered as the founder of a 
new school. 

(In connexion with this subject, the doc- 
trines of our distinguished countryman, Brnya- 
min Rosx, are deserving, at least, of a passing 
notice. As Dr. R. confined the whole cata- 
logue of diseases to a single class, and called 
the whole assemblage a unit, so also he re- 
duced all fevers to one, maintaining that they 
differed only in degree, and that every form or 
variety of disease consists in irregular action, 
and that this irregular action, in its turn, is the 
approximate cause of every form or modifiee- 
tion of disease. All the varieties of disease, 
according to his system, are owing to the dif- 
ference in the state of predisposition, and in 
the difference in the force of the exciting or 

Rejecting that part of Brown’s doctrme 
which teaches that debility, carried to a oer- 
tain degree, is disease, whether occasioned by 
the abstraction of natural and customary stim- 
uli, or by their excessive action, exhausting or 
expending excitability—which, in the former 
case, Brown called direct debility, and in the 
latter, indirect debility, and which he supposed 
required the application of stimuli of vory dif- 
ferent powers to restore the deficient excite- 
ment to a healthy le—Dr. Ross hekd that 
debility, whether indaced by the abstraction of 
stimuli, or by the excess of their action, is the 
only predisposing cause of disease. Im both 
cases he supposes the debility which gives the 
predisposition to disease is occasioned either 
by causes that abstract the stimuli 
to support the healthy action of the several 
functions of the body (and the debility from 
these causes he calls the debility of abetrac- 
tion), or by such preternatural or unusual stim- 
uli as, after firet messuag the excitement of 
the system above its healthy grade, and there- 
by wasting part of its strength, afterward re- 
duce it down to that state of debility which 
he calls the debility of action. And he consid- 
ers the debility to be the same, whether brought 
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on by the former or the latter causes ; for the 
effect is an increase and accumulation of ex- 
citability, or an increased disposition to motion 
in both cases, and disease, or irregular action, 
the necessary consequence of the action of 
stimali upon the excitability thus generated 
and accumulated. To apply these views to 
the subject of fever: as in health there exists 
a constant and just proportion between the de- 
grees of excitement and excitability, and the 
force of stimuli, 80 in a predisposition to fever, 
as well as all other diseases which consist 
in debility and undue proportion of excitability, 
or preternatural disposition to motion, the ra- 
tio between the force of stimali, excitement, 
and excitability is destroyed ; in consequence 
of which the stimuli act with a force which 
produces. trr action, or, in other words, 
fever; and when the excitability is compara- 
tively more abundant in the blood-vessels than 
in the other portions of the syetem, which, from 
their being distributed in numerous and minute 
branches to every part of the surface of the 
body, both internal and external, is frequently 
the case, morbid, or i and convulsive 
motion is produced in them by the stimulating 
action of the circulating blood; for the equi- 
librium of the system being destroyed by the 
sudden abstraction of excitement, in conse- 
quence of the suspension of the natural and 
eustomary stimuli, the blood becomes unequal- 
Jy distributed, and, by acting with an increase 
-of quantity and force in parts not accustomed 
to eher, becomes an irritant to the muscular 
fibrea ef the blood-vessels, and thus an exci- 
ting cause of fever. When the excitability is 
redundant, and the natural or customary stim- 
uli continue to act, the disease exhibits symp- 
toms which indicate too much strength or ac- 
tivity, but more predominant in that portion of 
the system in which it has become compara- 
tively more abundant than in the other portions 
of the same; and when it is deficient the 
ptoms indicate too little strength and ac- 
tivity in the system, and particularly in that 
portion of it in which the excitability is com- 
paratively more defective than in the other 
portions ; and when either the quantity of the 
excitability or the force of the stimali is in an 
undue proportion to each other, different de- 
grees of excitement or power of action is the 
consequence. Rusu maintained, moreover, that 
all the remote or predisposing causes of fever, 
rr ettnnd! co mcrae itating, and all 
é occasional or exciting causes simulating. 
the remote or predisposing causes of 

fever he enumerates cold; the debilitating or 
-depressing passions of fear, grief, duc. ; immod- 
erate evacuations ; famine, &c. ; all of which 
induce debility, or a diminution of healthful 
power, by the abstraction of customary and 
salutary stimuli, in consequence of which the 
cpa accumulates and becomes redun- 


Among the causes which predispose to fever 
by the excessive or unusual epplication of 
stimuli, he mentions heat; intempereace in 
eating or drinking; inordinate exercise ; vio- 
Jent emotions; marsh and human miasmata ; 
contagions and poisons of all kinds; bruises 
and buoras, &c.: all of these he supposes to 
act, by their stimulating power only, in the 
production of fever, although he admits that 
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fever is frequently the consequence of the de- 
bilitating effects of the remote causes, without 
the application of any apparent etimulus, the 
circulating blood being sufficient, in such a 
state of excitability, to stimulate the arteries, 
and by producing swregular action, cause fever. 
“Reaction,” says Dr. Rusa, “is thus induced, 
and in this reaction, according to its greater or 
less force and extent, consiste the different 
degrees of fever. It is of an irregular or a con- 
vulsive nature. In common cases it is seated 
primarily in the blood-veesels, and particularly 
in the arteries. These pervade every part of 
the body. They terminate upon its whole ser- 
face, in which I include the lungs and aliment- 
ary canal as well as the skin. They are the 
outposts of the system, in coi uence of 
which they are most exposed to heat, im 
temperance, and all the other external! and in- 
ternal, remote, and exciting causes of fever, 
and are first roused into resistance by them.” 
In bringing about reaction of the blood-veasels, 
in which fever consists, Dr. R. rejected the ws 
medicatriz natura of Cutten, and attributed it 
altogether to their elastic and muscular texture, 
being ‘‘as simply mechanical as motion from 
impressions upon other kinds of matter.”* 
According to Rueu, then, there is but one fever, 
and one exciting canse of fever, namely, stim- 
ulus: The pbenomena of fever reeolve them- 
selves into a chain, consisting of the five fol- 
jowing links: 1. Debility from action, or the 
abstraction of stimuli. 2. An increase of their 
excitability. 3. Stimulating powers applied to 
them. 4. Depression. 6. Irregular action or 
convulsion ; all the links being only perceptible 
when the fever comes on in a gradval manner. } 
82. The ideas of the humoral pathologists 
have been lately revived in Germany by Ca. L. 
Horruann (HIcDENBE AND, Institutiones Medica, 
vol. i., p. 93), Wepexinp (Nachrichten ther das 
Franzésische, &c. Leips., 1797, 8vo), and Hxe- 
10 (De Febribus in Genere. Colon., 1790, 8vo0). 
They suppose some change anal to putre- 
faction to supervene in the oa lterkicky irri- 
tating the vessels, produces fever. At a still 
later period, the opinions of the bio-chemists 
have been attempted to be restored. J. C 
Starx and G. F. Parrot (Hitpensramn, 1. o.; 
and Hurrxawp’s Journal, pasetm) attributed the 
proximate cause af the disease to an excitation 
and disturbance of the calorific process, and to 
the abundance of carbon in the blood. G. C. 
Rarcy (Von Fieber und dessen Behandlung. Beri, 
1800, 8vo) assigned a defect of oxygen in the 
tion as the cause ; J.C. Banuens (Uber 

Fieber und Saulzsaiure. Leip., 1802) imputed too: 
great an abundance of this substance to the 
system during fever; and J. C. Hartes (Newe 
Untersuch. iber das Fieber, Leip., 1803) referred 
the whole phenomena to the agency of elec- 


tricity. 
83 Although fever and local inflammation 
may arise simultaneously from.concurrent pre- 
ing and ee or frem epidem- 
ic uence, yet the identity of both diseases 
did not become an article of pathological belief 
until towards the close of the last century. 
Rivenios (Prar. Med., sec. xvii., c. 2), indeed, 
had very justly stated that acute and malig- 
nant fevers very rarely run their course with. 
and Observations. By Bux). Rusm, 


* (Medical Ingres: 
M.D. Phil., 1808, 4 vols.) 
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out inflammation of some viscus; but he re- 
marks, in a manner worthy his high repatation, 
that the superinduced inflammation is different 
from that which is primary or idtopathic. Oth- 
er writers had conceived, from the predomi- 
nance and character of certain symptoms oc- 
curring in the progress of fever, that inflamma- 
tory action is no infrequent attendant upon it. 
Cortes, of Groningen, was surprised when he 
found no inflammatory appearances within the 
head, in cases where the cerebral symptoms 
were very remarkable; and Wi is, long after- 
ward, supposed fever to be an inflammation of 
the spirits (spiritvum esis). Dr. Gran 
vituiers is, however, the frst writer who has 
distinctly ascribed fever to inflammation of the 
brain, he having remarked, in 1757, this o es- 
pecially affected in an epidemic characters by 
Malignant symptoms; and Dr. Wenveetaprt, 
in his description of an epidemic that prevailed 
in 1794 and 1795 in Wetzlar, attended by de- 
Hirium in some cases, by catarrh or pneumonia 
in others, or by both delirium and pneumonia, 
considered inflammation of the brain to have 
Occurred from the commencement. Still, the 
existence of essential fever cannot be said to 
have been called in —* until the appear- 
ance of the works of PLoucgust (Ezposit. No- 
solog. Typhi. Tubing., 1800) and Ciurrarsuce 
(Inquiry into the Scat and Nature of Fever. Lond., 
1802), in which this disease is ascribed to in- 
flammation of the substance of the brain. This 
doctrine was soon afterward controverted by Dr. 
Bepvozs (Researches concern. Fever as connected 
with Inflam., &c., 8vo); bat Marcus, of Bohe- 
mia, fc i pas pec of Brown, became 
& convert to it, its most zealous supporter 
( . der Heilk., b. i., st. 2, dec., 1809) ; and 
ot writers of inferior note espoused the 
doctrine, both in Marcus’s Ephemerides and in 
Horn's Arckives. 

84. Shortly afterward another theory of 
fever made its appearance, and in France, at 
least, attracted considerable attention, owin 
to the copious writings Df Brovssirs and 
bis pupils. This pathologist maintained that 
the mucous membrane of the digestive canal is 
the primary seat of fever, and presents the most 
general and unequivocal lesions after death ; 
affections of other organs being merely conse- 
quent upon, or sympathetic of, disease of this 
part. Although several writers, especially Rann 
(Briefwechsel, &c., p. 250. Zurich, 1787) and 
Brppors (Op. cit., p. 63), considered the gas- 
tric system most frequently affected in fevers, 
it was reserved for Brovseais to conclude that 
“all the essential fevers of authors are to be 
ascribed to gastro-enteritis, simple or compli- 
eated.” (Exam. des Doct. Med., &c., t.i., p. 4.) 

85. These two theories are the most impor- 
tant of those which have had reference to the 
local origin and seat of fever. They are man- 


ifestly founded on narrow views of the deran- | orga 


actions consequent upon prolonged mental 
pression and anxiety; upon age of cli- 
mate, season, and weather; upon opera- 
tions of endemic agents and epidemic influen- 
ces; upon the action of various infectious mi- 
asma, according as each or several of them may 
affect persons differently predisposed, by tem- 
perament or diathesis; by habit of body and 
constitutional e ; by the state of the se- 
ereting and excreting viscera, and by the cir- 
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cumstances jn which they are placed. They 
appear also to be deduced from mistaken con- 
ceptions of the actual sequence of the disorder- 
ed actions characterizing the various species 
of fever—eporadic, endemic, epidemic, infec- 
tious, &c.—however they may be associated 
or complicated with more or less local disease, 
either at their commencement or in thoir prog- 
Tess. 
86. The opinions which have recently been 
most adopted on the Continent, especially in 
Germany, are those which were taught by J. 
P. Franu (De Curandis Hom. Morbis, &c., t. i, 
. $4) and V. N. ab Hivpensranp (Institue. 
act. Med., t. i., p. 96). The former of these 
writers confesses that he despairs of conveying 
any exact idea, or even of coming to any satis- 
factory conclusion, res ing the proximate 
cause of fever. He thinks, however, that fever 
may be viewed as resulting from irritation in- 
duced by an unaccustomed stimutus ; the pow- 
ers of life reacting, or making efforts at reac- 
tion, in order to remove it. Hitpewszanp 
states nearly the same proposition in different 
words, in concluding that the cause of fever is 
to be found in a morbidty-increased reaction of 
the vital forces, owing to the irritation of a 
morbific stimulus. He farther remarks, Ist. 
That all fevers are caused by an absolute or 
relative irritation, and, consequently, that they 
are all at their commencement irritative ; 2dly. 
That the reaction of fever never follows mere 
debility, although it is attended by debility ; and 
that the debility of the vital powers is always 
secondary, and the effect of the morbid irrita- 
tion, or adventitious, as in the progress of the 
disease. Admitting that it is difficult to ex- 
plain—although I think it quite possible—how 
reaction of the vital forces can take place in 
the system in consequence of a cause primarily 
prodacing debility, more especially in the part 
where the impression is primarily made ; still 
it is evident that all the causes of fever are not 
positive stimuli or irritants in their primary 
action, and, consequently, that their immediate 
effects on the surface to which they are applied 
are not exciting. Indeed, we have no evidence 
that the effeéets which are proximately conse- 
ent upon their applieation, are similar to 
those which uniformly result from those stim- 
uli with the action of which we are acquainted. 
Stimulating effects undoubtedly follow remote- 
ly in a majority of instances ; bat they super- 
vene in consequence of intermediate operations 
taking place in the system itself. 

87. The opinions of Dr. Jackson are not ma- 
terially different from those of Hitpxnsrann. 
He considers the material cause of fever-to be 
of an irritative kind ; a it enters the body by 
the absorbents of the passages, proceeding 
into the circulation; and that it produces the 
febrile act by irritating the extreme series of 
nic ca) ies, thereby occasioning subver- 
sion of the existing mode of action, and giving 
rise to ee or unnatural forms of action 
through which the different secretions and 
functions are diminished, increased, or 
fied, in various ways and degrees. 

[An abstract of the views of Dr. Sravers as 
to the cause of fever existing in changes in 
the vital ftuid will be found under the article 
“Broop,’” p. 241. Dr. S. divides fevers into two 
great classes, viz., let, these which arise from. 
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the introduction of some deleterious poison into 
the system, and, 2d, those which depend entire- 
ly on other causes, as cold, checked ep Ree 
tion, long-continued and excessive heat, local 
inflammation, &c. In fevers of the former 
class, Dr. S. maintains that the blood is inva- 
riably diseased previous to the commencement 
of the cold stage, and that whatever premoni- 
tory symptoms are present arise from the dis- 
eased state of the vital fluid, independent of 
inflammation of any of the organs. Excite- 
ment in fever Dr. S. regards as always a good 
symptom, being a sure sign that the blood has 
not yet undergone any fatal change; but in 
pestilential diseases the blood has become 80 
mueh vitiated early in the disease that i has 
lost the power of stimulating the heart so as 
to keep up its healthy action; and probably, 
also, the vascular organs are early affected by 
the action of the poison, and lose the power of 
either feeling the stimulus or reacting with 
force on the impression which is communi- 
cated to their internal surface by the vitiated 
blood. This diseased state of the vital fluid he 
considers to be the effect of the remote cause 
acting on the vital current, but particularly by 
immediately lessening its vitality, and ulti- 
mately diminishing the quantity of its saline 
ingredients. The treatment derived from this 
hology consists in simply supplying the sa- 
ine portions of the- blood which have been lost, 
and bringing the vital fluid to its original state 
of integrity. (See Observations on Healtiy 
end Diseased States of the Blood, by Wu. Srx- 
vens, Lond., 1832.) 

Dr. Twesgpi. observes that “Dr. Stevens 
has shown that, for days or weeks before the 
disease breaks out, the blood, in persons who 
have been exposed to the poisonous effiuvia, is 
usually dark, its serum brownish or yellow, 
with colouring globules precipitated through it, 
and its venous tint pares of being thorough- 
ly turned to arterial by contact with air or 
various salts. These morbid characters Dr. S. 
imputes to a diminution of the saline ingredi- 
ents of the blood—those ingredients which he 
was the first to prove, by a set of very interest- 
ing experiments, to be essential for a healthy 
process of arterialization in the lungs. As the 
disease progresses, this morbid condition of 
the circulating fluid increases; the salts be- 
come less and less abundant, and, in conse- 
quence, the blood becomes progressively dark- 
er, the serum ‘more coloured, the clot looser 
and looser, venous blood Jess and less capable 
of becoming florid under exposure to air or sa- 
line solutions, tif], at length, what is found in 
the dead body undergoes no change with either 


agent, or even with both together. These pro- | S' 


gressive changes he maintains to correspond 
invariably with the progress of malignant symp- 
toms. And, on the contrary, it is alleged. that, 
if the morbid state of the biood is encountered 
in time by the administration of natural non- 
laxative salts, allied to those usually found in 
the blood in its healthy condition, this fluid 
quickly recovers its healthy character, amend- 
ment speedily ensues, and the mortality, from 
one of the severest scourges of man in hot cli- 
mates (the yellow fever), is reduced to a mere 
insignificant fraction. Dr. Stevene’s theory, 
therefore, is, that the poisonous miasma of 
marsh remittent, and the infectious effluvia of 
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yellow fever, alter the condition of the blood, 
especially by removing its saline ingredients ; 
that this diseased state is the cause of such fe- 
vers; and, more particularly, that its gradual 
increase is the occasion of all the malignant 
symptoms, and of death. Moreover, he main- 
tains that all essential] or idiopathic fevers are 
primarily produced by a diseased state of the 
whole circulating current.” (Twerpie, in Cye. 
Prac. Med.—Strevens on the -) 

Dr. Tweepiz remarks, also, that '‘ Dr. Srs- 
vENns’s researches go to prove that the fevers 
of the West Indies originate in a diseased state 
of the blood ;” and that ‘the humoral pathal- 
ogy has thus, for the firet time, been placed on. 
something like a substantial basis.” It does 
not fall within our province to enter into an 
examination of the truth of this and other doo- 
trines on the subject of fevers, but merely to 
present them to the reader, and leave him to 
draw his own conclusions, It appears to us, 
however, that the views and facts of Dr. Srz- 
vENns are eminently worthy of a candid exami- 
nation; and if they shall not be found eventa- 
ally to sustain the inferences which have been 
deduced, they will at least serve to throw 
much light on the nature and causes of this 
important class of diseases. } 

88. I am not aware that any opinion has 
been promulgated different from those now 
briefly stated, up to the period when my own 
views as to the pathology of fever were pub- 
lished. Dr. Arustrone was the most copious 
and recent writer on fever at that period; but, 
after an attentive perusal of his work on ty- 
phus, and of his published lectures, I am una 
ble to ascertain what his views are, or where- 
in they differ from those eet entertained 
at the time, especially from those previously 
published by Dr. Jackson, excepting that he 
particularly insists upon congestion es an im- 
portant pathological state of some forms of the 
disease ; but in this he merely followed Srant, 
Juncxenr, R. Sprenozc, Jacnson, and some oth- 
er older es well as contemporary Continental 
writers. Upon the whole, his views, both path- 
ological and practical, are so contradictory and 
vacillating, that a reference cannot be made to 
them with any degree of confidence. 

89. IX. ParnoLogicat Starzs—i. The Ear- 
ty Cuanozs In Frver.* Jn approaching the 
pathology of fever, there are certain circum- 





* The views imbodied in this chapter, and indeed threagh, 
out the whole of this article, which are not amigned te 
some other writer, especially those on the Nature and Com- 
plications of Fever, were promulgated by me on various oc~ 
casions, in different works, since 1819. In 1890, 1e21,- 
and )8%3, they were published in the ign Medical Re- 
view, the Medical aad Physical Journal, the London Moede- 

ery, ek other works (see the References). In 

the winter of 1890 and 1821 they were fully stated, in an- 
swer to the views of Dr. CLuTTERBUCK, during a discus 
sion at the London Medical Society, in which that able 
physician and myee)f were chiefly for three sae- 
cessive evenings, ey were also fi developed in 
m lesturenictreansANDLiba RORT fume: Fare PPcemeieaten 
edical Society, as reported in the medica) journals of the 
day, My experience of fever had been conmderable, pre- 
viously evea to the earliest of these dates. I had treated 
the most malignant types and complications of fever im the 
moet pestilential climates within tropics; I had closaly 
observed the typhoid forme of it which prevailed in Germa- 
ny and France soon after the late war; and had seen and 
treated it as it preeented itself in various parts of Greet 
Britain since the year 1810. I state this, in order to show 
that whatever opinions are here offered similar to those 
contained in w: which have appeared subsequently te 
183] and 1629 are certainly, at least, not derived from them. 
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causes, particularly malaria and animal efflavia, 
exert a noxious or poisonous influence upon 
the economy: J. That these agents, usually 
tainting the surrounding atmosphere, when act- 
ing injuriously on the frame, pass along with it 
into the lungs during respiration—the exten- 
sive surface there ex to the tainted air; 
the organic properties, relations, and functions 
of this surface; the constant renewal of the 
air brought in contact with it, &c., favouring 
the action of these agents in thie quarter in 
‘phe Gone to any other with which they can 
ve any communication : c. The uncertain 
riod that elapses between the time at which 
the morbid impression is made and that at which 
it develops the fully formed malady, this peri- 
od being usually of several days’ duration, oft- 
en much longer, and occasionally very much 
shorter, or almost instantaneous, especially 
when the cause is intense and the predisposi- 
tion strong: d. The general character of symp- 
toms constituting the formative and invading 
stages (4 33, 35): ¢. The state of function or 
Vital manifestation throughout the frame, and 
the evident es in the fluids and solids in 
the various periods of the malady: f. The com- 
plications and local determinations which su- 
pervene in the course of fever, and the periods 
at which they present themselves: g. The ex- 
ternal appearances and nature of lesions 
observed after death, the seat of these lesions, 
their number and extent, and the relation they 
bear to the sym during life: 4. The obvi- 
ous differences een the structural changes 
and those usually consequent upon common in- 
flammation ; and, i. The frequent absence of 
any lesion sufficient to account either for the 
symptoms or for death. 

90. Existing opimions as to the nature of fe- 
ver, particularly as respects the changes im- 
vaediately following the exciting causes, may 
be reduced to the following: 1st. That fever 
arisea from i 
some, in the brain, and, to others, in the digest- 
ive mucous surface, but sometimes also re- 
flected upon the brain _ 2d. — = 
upen congestion of the large vessels and inter- 
nal viscera: 3d. That it proceeds from the di- 
rect contamination of the circulating fluids by 
its material cause, the nervous symptoms, lo- 
eal affections, inflammations, dec., appearing 
its course, arising from the action of vitiated 
blood upon the organs: 4th. That the causes 
first affect the cerebro-spinal nervous system, 
the of fever arising from the chan- 
ges produced by them upon this system : and, 
Sth. That the morbid wee is firat made 
upon the organic or ganglial nervous m, 
a owing to the circumstance of this sys- 
tem actuating the circulating, secreting, and 
excreting viscera, is manifested in an especial 
manner by the changes observed in the state 
of vascular action, in the animal temperature, 
in the functions of secretion and excretion, in 
the circulating fluids, and in the other functions 
which are more or less intimately dependant 


upon the m. (See my views re- 
arene pa the A iz to M. 
Riongzanp’s Elements of Physi , Pp. 656 ; 
and as to its pathol relations, » partic- 
ularly in connexion with the cansation of fever, 
in the Lond, Med. Repos.,vol, xvii, p. 976.) 


ion, seated, according to | fected 
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91. A. The doctrines imputing fever to inflam- 
mation of the brain, or of the digestive mucous sur- 
face, are subverted by nearly the same facts and 
considerations: a. Inflammatory appearances 
are not uniformly observed in fatal cases, and 
a fortiori cannot generally exist in those which 
recover.—}. The lesions which actually exist, 
although possessing certain of the characters 
usually ascribed to inflammation, are wanting 
in others, especially those indicating sthenic or 
purely inflammatory action ; therefore these le- 
sions, as stated above (4 50), are either not the 
consequence of inflammation, or the result of 
an inflammation remarkably modified from the 
common Me idiopathic pee by some superadded 
cause, or by pre-existing changes in the state 
of vital power and of the circulating fluids, as 
will appear hereafter.—c, As the lesions, what- 
ever their nature may be, are often i uate 
to account for the symptoms or for death, they 
are to be looked ne as contingent phenom- 
ena, or merely as the grosser portion of those 
changes supervening throughout the frame; 
the whole group of symptoms, their succession, 
and the ultimate issue, depending more upon 
the functional disorder in the first instance, and 
the consequent changes in the fluids and gen- 
eral organization, than upon the more’ palpable 
lesions of structure, which occur in different 
parts from various influences determining or 
exciting a predominant state or ‘grade of the 
morbid or general action during its course to 
some particular viscus or structure.—d. The 
inflammatory appearances observed after fe- 
vers are not co-ordinate with those produced 
by inflammation, nor are they identical with, 
or even similar to, them (4 50).—e. These le- 
sions are not restricted to the same situation or 
viscus, the inflammatory complications or lo- 
cal determinations whence they proceed being 
chiefly seated in different organs, in different 
cases and different epidemics ; the stomach and 
bowels being principally or predominantly af- 
in one case or in one epidemic ; the head 
in another ; the lungs in a third ; the liver ina 
fourth ; according to various predisposing, con- 
current, and determining influences, as previous - 
disorder, mental distress, the temperature, sea- 
son, and weather, the state of the air and of 
the locality, fatigue, exposure to cold, &c.—/. 
The existence of vascular congestion, although 
more common than the other inflammatory ap- 
pearances, in no way supports this doctrine of 
fever, inasmuch as it may be present to the ex- 
tent observed in most instances of fever with- 
out causing much disturbance, or it may super- 
yene shortly before death, or even immediately 
after dissolution. But readily granting its ex- 
istence even early in the disease, it is merely 
one of several changes consequent upon others 
much more important, as will appear in the se- 
quel (4 92).—g. Those who believe in the in- 
flammatory origin of fever do not agree respect- 
ing the particular viscus which is its especial 
seat, some assigning one organ, others anoth- 
er. The diversified complications, or predom- 
inance of morbid action in one viscus, or even 
in several, over others, in different cases and 
epidemics (¢) furnishing them with the only ar- 

nts they can assign in favour of their opin- 
jons.—A. The changes supervening in the blood, 
in the secretions, and in the general organiza- 
tipn during the progress of fever cannot be 
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explained by, or reconciled with, its origin ia 
local inflammation—i. The appearances con- 
sidered inflammatory, and to which this class 
of pathologists refer in support of their doctrine, 
moet frequently take place in the progress of 
fever, and seldom at its commencement, 43 
shown by a careful observation of the symp- 
toms.—é. The tendency to a favourable termi- 
nation and to natural criees is moch more re- 
markable in fevers than in inflammations.—1. The 

eneral characters of fevers vary remarkably 
In different epidemics and epidemic constito- 
tions, a circumstance not remarked in respect 
of inflammations, or in a much slighter degree ; 
and, lastly, the juvantia and ledentia, in both re- 
epectively, indicate a great difference between 
them. The extent to which depletions can be 
carried in both, and the frequent benefit derived 
from very opposite measures in the former, and 
which are injurious in the latter, are also no 
mean proof, for although vascular depletions 
are often requisite to control the | deter- 
wiinations or even inflammations which super- 
vene in the course of, or early in, fevers, yet 
they cannot, owing to the state of vital power, 
be carried go far as in pure inflammations ; and, 
although evacuations are most o in 
some epNemics, and tonics or stimulants inja- 
Tious, still the former cannot be practised to 
the same extent, at least in this climate, as inp 
the phlegmasie, while in epidemics of an oppo- 
site character bleeding is often injurious and 
Opposite means are required, a circumstance 
not observed respecting inflammation. 

92. B. Certain of the arguments now urged 
are equally applicable to the doctrine of conges- 
tion, or trregular distribution of the blood.—a. The 
espousers of this opinion do not agree among 
themselves as to the chief seat of congestion ; 
but granting that congestion very frequently, or 
even generally, exists at some period of the dis- 
ease, especially in the large vessels adjoining 
the heart, it is only one link of the chain of mor- 
bid causation and action, itself being caused 
and attended by, as well as inducing, other 
changes equally important. Besides, those in- 
stances which opcasionally occur of remarkably 
great congestion of the large vessels of internal 
viscera, as from asphyxy, &c., are not followed 
by the phenomena of idiopathic fever ; and, al- 
though, as I shall have to show hereafter, many 
of the worst forms of fever are attended by con- 
gestion as one only of the various changes that 
characterize them, yet others of a alight kind, 
as ague, are accompanied with still more re- 
markable congestion during the cold stage of 
each paroxysm, without farther mischief than 
the subsequent reaction which it aids in devel- 
oping.—d. When congestion becomes consid- 
erable, it is referrible to the noxious influence 
of the exciting causes exerted primarily upon 
the organic or ganglial nervous system, and 
Consecutively upon the vascular system; the 
action of the heart being thereby weakened, and 
the tone and resiliency of the vessels impaired ; 
and hence, when the morbid impression on the 
former is very intense, the effects produced 
upén the latter are also severe, congestion be- 
ing only one of these effects. When, in con- 
sequence of the persistence of the morbid im- 
pression, or change primarily produced in the 
ganglial nervous system, the effects upon the 
heart and vessels continue, the resulting con- 
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gestions, with the other concomitant lesions, 
either cannot be removed, or are removed with 
difficulty, the heart being rendered unable to 
exert a due reaction in order to overcome 
them ; ‘the vessels being incapable of that de- 
gree of tonic resistance necessary to a healthy 
circulation and a regular distribution of blood ; 
and the capillaries being impaired in al) their 
functions, owing to the state of nervous power 
influencing them, and of the circulation in them. 
Thus congestion is established as one of the 
more evident lesions that follow the primary 
changes in fever, but only as one of subordinate 
importance, 

93. C. To the doctrine that impates fever to 
the direct contamination of the circulating fluid by 
the material cause, the following objections may 
be urged: a. The febrile cause, acting as a 
poison, should instantly affect the appearance 
of the blood if it made its first and principal at- 
tack in this way; but, when the cause is ener- 
getic, the effects, instead of progressively and 
gradually appearing, as they necessarily would 
do in this case, instantly manifest themselves In 
the functions of the nervous systems, more es- 
pecially of the organic nervous system, and in 
the functions of the organs actuated by it. 1 
shall, however, have hereafter to show that 
the blood is the next animal constituent that 
becomes affected, although frequently in no 
very manifest manner at first, especially when 
disease slowly developes itself upun the exciting 
causes. It should not be overlooked, in our re- 
searches on this subject, that agents which es- 
pecially affect or depress the organic nervous 
influence ch ais also co-ordinate effects upon 
the vascular system and on the blood itself, 
owing to the intimate connexion subsisting be- 
tween these two systems.—d. In cases where 
the morbid impression has been already made, 
either by malaria, or by infectious effiuvia, the 
full development of the disease may be pre- 
vented during the first or second stage, by sub- 
stances which produce a powerful restorative 
or tonic action on the nervous systems, partic- 
ularty that of organic life, an effect that could 
not result if the blood were the primary or prin- 
cipal seat of the disease. A powerful stimulant 
or tonic will instantly cut short an e, even 
when given at the commencement of the cold 
stage, an effect that would vainly be looked 
for if its chief seat were in the blood.—<c. The 
phenomena and progress of those diseases, as 
scurvy and purpura hemorrhagica, in which 
the blood is especially altered, farnish analo- 
gous indications that it is not tho primary nor 
sole seat of fever, but that it is merely second- - 
arily affected, to an extént varying remarkably 
in different fevers and epidemics ; and that the 
change in this constituent is only a part of the 
general state of disease, is only one of the 
many lesions forming idiopathic fever.—d. The 
abatement of fever after crises has been con- 
sidered as evidence of the primary affection of 
the blood. Granting that morbid matters car- 
ried into the circulation, or generated in it from 
a morbid seminium, are eliminated from * in 
the form of crises, or by less manifest evacua- 
tions, still this is no proof that the blood ts 

rimarily or chiefly changed ; but m that 
t is one of the anima) cn pecan Cova 
more Lea a in certain forms of fever, ae 
the eruptive infectious ; for we often ob. 
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serve critical discharges occurring without any 
permanent benefit, as in remittents, and re- 
covery taking place in others without any 
crises. While, therefore, a numerous class of 
fevers, especially the periodic and simple con- 
tinued, present little or no evidence of contam- 
ination of the blood in their coarse, unless they 
change their characters and become complics- 
ted, a different class, as the adynamic and ma- 
lignant, present as little evidence of this change 
at their commencement; the vitiation of the 
circulating current appearing either consecu- 
tively upon the morbid impression made upon 
the nervous system of organic life, or nearly 
contemporaneously with this impression, and 
in a less manifest degree, although progressive- 
ly advancing, owing to the affection of this par- 
ticular system, and its influence upon the cir- 
culation. But the arguments which are about 
to be offered in support of my views as to the 
eres lesions in fever, will more clearly show 

n how far the blood is concermed in causing 
many of the phenomens of fever in its more se- 
vere forms. : 

{It is, as Autsow has observed, a very diffi- 
cult problem, indeed, to solve whether the ef- 
fect on the nervous essential to fever, 
is produced directly by the external cause act- 
ing on the nervous system, or whether it first 
works a change in the blood, and through its 
intervention affects the brain and nerves. 

“Tt is plain,” says Dr. Attson, “that the 
blood is changed, at least as to its power of 
coagulation, in most cases, and probably it may 
be so in all cases of idiopathic fever. But a 
similar change as to that property may be pro- 
duced in it by causes acting in the first in- 
stance On the nervous system; and this fact, 
therefore, does not indicate the part of the sys- 
tem which is primarily affected in fever. 

“ Reasons which appear, on first consider- 
ation of the subject, satisfactory, may be giv- 
en against the supposition of many of the older 
pathologists, that fever essentially and exciu- 
sively consists in a certain change in the blood 
(que presens morbam facit, eublata tollit, mu- 
tata mutat) ; in particular, two facts already sta- 
ted, viz., 1. That after the morbific cause has 
been applied to the blood, it may depend, as we 
believe, on causes acting on the nervous sys- 
tem only, whether or not it shall produce its 
specific effect; and, 2. That, even after that 
specific effect has been produced, and the feb- 
rie actions n, they may, in a few instan- 
ces, be by means (such as the cold af- 

fusion) which neither evacuate any pert of the 
" blood, nor alter ite composition. But when it 
is distinctly understood that the change in the 
blood, believed to be morbific, is not in its 
chemical constitution simply, but in the vital 
qualities by which that constitution is‘constant- 
ly regulated and see i, sense tana ic 
not the weight t umoral pet ay 
of fever whee has been ascribed to thet. 

“ At least it may be thought that the remote 
eause of fever does not produce its effect by 
merely once impressing the nervous system, 
or other living solids ; that it must neces- 
earily affect —— rg _ poi 
and perhape iply in them, in 0 
that it may take effect on the solids. And in 
favour of this form of the humoral pathology of 
of fever the folowing facts may be aiteated 


. 
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“1. In a great majority of cases in which we 
see typhoid fever we are sure that some pe- 
caliar matter, generally absorbed from with- 
out, must be contained in the blood; as in the 
case of fever from malaria, from contagion 
(whether of simple fever or the be pre fevers), 
from inflamed veins, from ani poisons in- 
troduced by wounds, or from suppression of the 
natural excretion at’the kidneys. That this 
peculiar matter, or the blood altered by it, 
should act like a ferment, assimilating much of 
the circulating fluid to itself, in the former case 
equally as in the latter, is quite in accordance 
with what bas been observed when purulent 
matter has begum to form in the blood. (See 
Guttiver’s Translation of Gerber, p. 104.) 

“. In all cases of idiopathic fever, as well 
as of the eruptive fevers, an interval, which is 
variable and often long, necessarily elapees be- 
tween the: ication of the morbific cause 
and the de pment of the fever, which is 
easily understood on the supposition that a 
change is gradually wrought on the blood du- 
ring that interval, but not on the supposition of 
the poison acting simply on the living solids. 

“3. Ina majority of cases of typhoid fe- 
ver we know that a matter similar in its ef- 
fects on the human system to that which exci- 
ted the disease is ultimately evolved in large 
quantity from the blood, making the disease 
contagious ; i. ¢., the morbific poison in one 
way or another is multiplied in the blood of the 
vis | body. : 

“Tt has been naturally supposed by patholo- 
gists at different times that the frequent and 
rapid abatement of fevers after critical evac- 
uations is farther proof of the doctrine of their 
cause residing chiefly in the blood, and that 
this morbific cause is really carried eff by these 
evacaations. And, in sapport of this opinion, 
it has been stated that when patrid matters, or 
diseased secretions, have been injected into 
the veine of animals, and excited febrile symp- 
toms, a peculiarly fetid diarrhea has preceded 
the recovery from these. 

« But when it is considered, 1. That copious 
or spontaneous evacuations (¢. f. of sweat) at 
the critical periods of fevers often take place 
without the least good effect, if unattended by 
other marks of restoration of the natural con- 
dition of the capillaries ; 2. That many fevers 
abate spontaneously and perfectly without cri- 
sis; 3. That io all contagious diseases, mor- 
bific effluvia escape for a long time from the 
body, without any good effect; 4. That there 
is no evidence of the critical evacuations pos- 
sessing more contagious property than the ef- 
fluvia which FA rer pd advan- 

; and, lastly, that in s x ia particu- 
me ae has shown that the morbific 
matter in the cant may eng Ate as 
quickly as it appears without benefit, may 
be shh bro the blood without injury ; 
we must think it doubtful whether the critical 
evacuations are the cause of the solution of the 
fever that succeeds them, or whether we ought 
not rather to them as the sign of the 
restoration of the natural state of the vital ac- 
tions in the capillaries of the body, whereby 
the excited action of the heart is enabled to 
throw off an unusual quantity of secretions 
and excretions, and then subsides; because 
the cause confining the circulation, and there- 
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fore stimoulating the heart, has ceased to oper- 


ate. 

“ The doctrine of the existence of a morbific 
matter in the blood, therefore, is not establish- 
ed by the facts as to the critical evacuations, 
but must be rested on the other facts above 


stated. 
« Whether the morbific cause first alter the 
fluids or not, it is evident that it affects the ac- 
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sing that the morbific cause, after ae i 
for some time, and perhaps multiplying itse 

in the fluids, may act simultancously on the con- 
stitution of the sot on pe vi aria viee i. 
the iary vessels, on the powers of t 

beatin the vital actions of the brain and 
nerves. Indeed, if its first action be on the vi- 
tal affinities, as formerly defined, it must ne- 
cessarily affect nearly simultaneously all these 


tions of all the living solids whenever it ex-} parts.) 


cites fever; and it may be questioned whether 
the first effect of the morbific cause is exerted 
on the living action of nervous or of the vas- 
colar system. Besides what was formerly said 
on this point in treating of symptomatic fever, 
the following reasons may be given for think- 
ing that the nervous system is much concerned 
in the changes occurring even from the com- 
mencement of fever. 

“1. The nervous system is evidently more 
affected throughout the whole series of morbid 
actions than in the former case, and the first 
symptoms by which the idiopathic fever can in 
general be recognised are strictly affections of 
the nervous system. : 

<2. We have seen that when inflammation 
coexists in the living body, with the effect of a 
violent concussion of the brain and nerves, the 
fever that it excites has often quite the typhoid 
character. 

“3. We have good reason to believe that 
changes taking place unquestionably in thé 
neryous system, viz., those which attend men- 
tal emotions of sufficient duration and intensi- 
ty, if they have not power (as it may reasona- 
bly be conjectured that in certain circumstan- 
ces they have) to generate fever, have, at least, 
such an influence on its causes as to determine 
their efficiency or inefficacy in individual ca- 
ses ; which is of itself a strong presumption in 
favour of the belief that the primary action of 
these causes is on the nervous system. 

“4, Besides these mental emotions, there are 
various other agents, formerly noticed as con- 
current and accessory causea of fever, and b 
which we have reason to think that the dev 
opment of fever, after the poison has been im- 
bibed, is often determined ; ¢. g., cold, muscu- 
lar exertion, and intoxicating liquors, and the 
chief action of all these causes, also, is on the 
nervous system. 

“There is, at least, one remedy of peculiar 
efficacy in counteracting the agency of one of 
the causes of fever, i. ¢., the cinchona, which 
produces no visible effect on the vascular sys- 
tem, and the chief action of which, there is 
reason to believe, from what we see of it in 
other cases, to be on the nervous system. 

“‘But whatever be the mode in which the 
morbific cause in idiopathic fever comes to af- 
fect the circulation, it is to the direct action of 
this cause, and not to the influence of any local 
diseased actions excited in the body, that we 
must ascribe the enfeebled state of the circula- 
tion, the altered state of the blood, the pecu- 
liarly vitiated state of the secretions, and, in a 
great measure, also, the deranged state of the 
nervous system, which were described as char- 
acteristic of idiopathic, and especially of ty- 
phoid fever. 

“And there is nothing inconsistent with 
what is known of the action of poisons, or of 
other agents on the animal economy, in euppo- 


94. D. feather e pan rte 

st affect the cerebro-spinal nervous system 
ities by the following considerations : a.~ 
This system either does not send nerves, or it 
supplies but few nerves, and those often indi- 
rectly, to the organs especially or essentially 
affected in idiopathic fevers, as the heart, blood- 
vessels, secre viscera, lungs, &c.—s. That 
the chief avenues to this system open to the 
invasion of the exciting causes are, the organs 
of sense and the cutaneous surface. Of these 
the sense of smell is the principal Although 
this sense is evidently impressed by several of 
these causes, when acting intensely, and ad- 
mitting that the brain is somewhat affected in 
consequence, still the effect produced in this 
quarter seems inadequate to explain the chief, 
and far less the whole, of the early phenomena. 
—c. In some instances the intense operation 
of the effluvia generating fever has produced 
its effects almost instantly, and even caused 
death itself with equal rapidity, a result which 
the total annihilation of cerebral functions 
could not produce, but which would necessarily 
follow the interruption or suppression of the 
influence transmitted to the heart and lungs by 
the nervous of organic life—d. The 
generation of fever within the body itself can- 
not be explained upon the supposition that the 
cerebro-spinal nervous system is primarily and 
solely, or even chiefly, concerned in the pro- 
duction of the disease; but may be readily 
solved by means of the nervous system of or- 
ganic life, if we take into consideration its fume- 
tions and structural relations, especially with 
the vascular system, the circulating fluids, and 
the excreting viscera. (See Diszasz, § 65.) 
—d. The early lesions, whether of function 
or of ion, characterizing the firet as 
well as. advanced periods of fever, cannot 
be accounted for by assigning the cerebro- 
spinal nervous system as the primary seat of 
the disease ; for, lst. As this system cannot 
influence the action of the heart and the state 
of the vessels, excepting through the mediuna 
of the organic nervous system, and this oaly 
to a very limited extent, changes in it do nos. 
explain the alterations of vascular action, and 
still less the vitiation of the blood ; 2dly. As it 
does not contro] animal heat, so it cannot in- 
duce those remarkable extremes and morbid 
states of temperature distinguishing the mala- 
dy ; Sdly. As it does not supply nor material- 
ly influence secreting surfaces and giands, so it 
cannot give rise to those early changes of funo- 
tion which they present, nor to those lesions of 
structure which they often stbsequently expe- 
rience ; 4thly. As it does not materially affect 
the actions.of assimilation and nutrition, so it 
cannot occasion the remarkable changes they 
present in fevers; and, Sthly. As it an not 
present aberrations of fanctign, in the slighter 
and simpler states of fever, equal in degree to . 
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those manifested by the viscera chiefly supplied 
by the nerves of organic life; and as, when 
such aberrations supervene in a 

manner, they are generally consequent upon 
those of the organic nervous and vascular sys- 
tems and of the blood itself, so that the prima- 
ry impression made upon it must be much less 
energetic than is supposed by those who sup- 
port the present doctrine ; although I may grant 
that it partakes, in some measure, or in some 
forms of fever, of the morbid impression espe- 
cially and principally made upon the nervous 
system of organic life, and extended to the or- 
gans which it actaates. 

95. E. That the efficient agents of fever act pri- 
marily and chiefly upon the organic or ganglionic 
nervous system is evident from what has been 
now adduced, and is farther proved by the fol- 
lowing facts and inferences: a. The intimate 
connexion of this system with the organs of 
circulation, respiration, assimilation, and secre- 
tion, on the one hand, and with the cerebro- 
spinal nervous system on the other, and the in- 
fluence exerted by it over their functions in 
health, are sufficient to show that morbid im- 
pressions made upon it must necessarily affect 
all the o and parts with which it is rela- 
ted.—}. The functions primarily disordered in 
fever, and chiefly affected in its course, are 
precisely those which are especially subjected 
to the influence of this system. As we cannot, 
consistently with our knowledge of the animal 
astions in health and in disease, infer that e 
grave and permanent disorder of any one func- 
tion can exist, unless either the influence that 
actuates it is impaired, excited, or otherwise 
altered ; or the structure of the organ, which is 
the instrument of the function, is more or less 
affected ; we are necessarily led to inquire as 
to which of these sources oe rea is to a 
imputed. Having inferred from the nature an 
extent of the Saerdoe: from the causes in which 
it arose, and the suddenness and manner of its 
occurrence, as well as from various other cir- 
cumstances, that it does not consist of lesion 
of .structure, we are therefore compelled to 
adopt the former alternative, and, from the kind 
of disorder, to infer the manner in which the 
influence actuating the organ is affected. Thus, 
observing that respiration, cirvulation, secre- 
tion, and animal heat are primarily and espe- 
cially disordered at the commencement of fever, 
and that various other morbid phenomena are 
co uently produced, and finding no structu- 
ral or local change to account for the affection, 
we refer it to the state of the influence which 
actuates these functions. Anatomical and phy- 
siological evidence concur in showing that the 
nervous system of organic life is chiefly con- 
cerned in the production of those functions ; 
aud therefore it may be inferred that this syi 
tem is first impressed by the causes of the 
ease 


96. But it is not merety requisite to show the 
particular syetem first affected, but alee to as- 
certain, as nearly as possible, the xature of the 
affection. This, however, can only be a mat- 
ter of inference from the kind of disorder man- 
ested in the functions especially subjected to 
the influence of this system. What, therefore, 
is the general character of the disorder which 
these functions first evince! ist. The respi- 
ratory actions are inadequately performed, voti- 

134 


tion being often exerted in order fully to dilate 
the Jungs, and the changes in the blood are im- 
perfectly produced; 2dly. The action of the 
heart is weakened, and the tone of the pulmo- 
nary vessels lowered, 80 that the circulation is 
languid, irregular, &c., and congestion super- 
venes; Sdiy. Secretion and excretion are im- 
peded or interrupted, animal temperatare dimin- 
ished, and all the functions indicate at first 
depression or suppression of the organic ner- 
vous influence. There is, however, reason to 
suppose that this influence may not only be de- 
pressed, but that it may be otherwise altered, ac- 
cording to the cause which affects it, particu- 
larly by specific infectious miasms. It is chiefly 
to this circumstance that the opinions of Jacx- 
son, Franx, Hitpenseanp, and others, respect- 
ing the irritation excited by the material cause 
of fever, is to be imputed. Whether the alter- 
ation in question be called an irritation, or any- 
thing else, ie immaterial, if the term adopted 
convey an idea of what the change is, in most 
of the circumstances in which it occurs. But 


if by this irritation be meant a form of excite- - 


ment, the term is applicable only to the state 
of vascular action often co uent upon, and 
attended by, the alteration of nervous inftu- 
ence, and not to the state of the inftuence it- 
self. The whole that we know of the matter, 
from observation of the earliest phenomena, ia, 
that the change evinces diminished power or 
influence of the system of nerves actuating the 
organic functions, and very frequently an other- 
wise altered or morbid state of this influence 
which cannot: well be described, but which is 
variously modified in different fevers, and is 

enerally attended by depression; these con- 
ditions still continuing in diverse grades, al- 
though vascular reaction supervenes, which, 
when it becomes excessive, increases them, 
and, in consequence, hastens on disorganiza- 
tion. From this it will appear that the exci- 
ting causes of fever first depress or otherwise 
alter, or both depress and alter, the healthy in- 
fluence exerted: by the nervous system of or- 
ganic life. That they primarily irritate or ex- 
Cite this system, does not appear from the phe- 
nomena, unless either of these states associ- 
ates itself with some other morbid condition 
which deflects it from its usual forms; but of 
this we have little proof, unless it be found in 
the stage of reaction. This much, however, is 
apparent, that certain causes seem to depress 
the organic nervous influence more than oth- 
ers; and that some alter it more from the 
merely dynamic states, and impress it with a 
specthcaly morbid character. 

97. But, while disorder of this influence is 
thus considered the chief and primary constit- 
uent of the morbid impression made by the 
causes of fever upon the economy, it may be 
asked, Is the impression entirely limited to this 
quarter? or are the sg Og oes influence, 
and the circulating fluid itself, also partially 
and primarily affected! st. As to the former 
of these, it may be inferred, from a considera- 
tion of the cireamstance of the nerves of one 
of our senses being extended over the upper 
part of the respiratory passage—the entrance 
to a most important and vital organ —in order 
to convey, by their reports, intimations of the 

mce of such gases or vapours 4s, if re- 
ceived into the lungs, would prove injurious, 
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that the more intense causes will act in some 
measure upon the brain, although in a compara- 
tively slight and evanescent manner. The 
lungs evidently digest the air received into 
them, as much as the stomach digests the food; 
and the entrances into both organs are guarded 
by two sentinels —the senses of smell and 
taste—taking cognizance of whatever passes 
into them. But in cases where injurious effects 
follow the injestion of hurtful matters, is it in 
the stomach or in the nerves of taste that the 
morbid impression is to be looked for! and if it 
be in the former, and not in the latter, that they 
are to be found, no more should we infer, as 
herctofore, that the morbid change is first pro- 
duced on the brain, and not on the nerves of the 
lungs, when noxious effects follow the respira- 
tion of a tainted or infectious air—recollecting 
always that respiration does not mean simply 
the passage of air into and out of the lungs, bat 
the actual digestion of this air by them, the im- 
portant changes excited by. its constituents 
upon the blood and upon the organic nervous 
influence, and those effected by this influence 
upon the blood, aud upon the air received into 
the organ. 

98. From various considerations and re- 
searches into the subject in different climates, 
I infer that, although the more intense causes 
may affect the brain, and thereby heighten and 
accelerate the effects upon the heart and stom- 
ach arising from the impression made upon the 
organic nervous system, yet their action in this 
quarter is evanescent, and, as J have shown 
(4 94), insufficient‘ to explain the phenomena. 
Judging from my own sensations on having in- 
spired an air 80 loaded with infectious effluvia 
as to be rémarkably offensive to the smell, the 
morbid impression was first sensibly felt in the 
langs themselves; numbness, weight, or op- 
pression in the chest was instantly felt; fre- 
quent forcible inspiratiens were made, and 
continued for long afterward to be made, in 
order fully to dilate the lungs, which felt as if 
they were partially deprived of their resiliency; 
the pulse became weak, and the animal tem- 

rature was lowered ; but the functions of the 

rain were not impaired. In this case the lungs 
were certainly the first organ affected, and al- 
most instantly afterward the action of the heart 
and the functions of the stomach. Instances, 
moreover, are not infrequent in which the feb- 
rile cause has made ite impression, and the pa- 
tient has been removed from every chance of 
having that impression renewed; and it has 
not, until the end of weeks, and even months, 
given rise to its specific effects. In this case 
is the cerebro-spinal system, or the nerves of 
organic life, or the blood affected, and the seat 
of the latent or almost latent impression? I 
have observed the phenomena occurring durin 
this period in cases of rabies, of smallpox, o 
measles, of scarlatina, of typhus, and of marsh 
or periodic fevers ; and in every instance they 
have not indicated any affection of the cerebro- 
spinal system, bat disorder more especially of 
the functions nding upon the nervous sys- 
tem of organic life. This period, moreover, is 
frequently shortened or prolonged, the symp- 
toms attending it diminished or aggravated, 
and the impending malady even prevented, by 
means which act more especially upon the lat- 


fer system. Hence the importance of this in-. 
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quiry, for, by erriving at just conclusions as to 
the constituent part of the economy first affect- 
ed, and the mode in which it is affected, we 
are the more enabled to guard against fever, 
or even to remove the morbid impression after 
it has been made, and before it has developed 
itself into open disease. vey 

99. The opinion that the morbific causes even 
partially operate by first inducing changes in 
the blood cannot be reconciled with the argu- 
ments already stated, and with others which 
may be offered, although there are circam- 
stances which seem to favour it, the most for- 
cible of which is the propagation of certain dis- 
eases by means of a virus, and the long period 
8 Virus or morbific miasm often takes to incu- 
bate or produce its full effects. But if we look 
closely into these very circumstances, we shall 
find that they are not so conclusive of the opin- 
ion they are adduced to support as is supposed ; 
for in the case of ap inoculated virus—the moet 
favourable to the doctrine of primary contami- 
nation of the blood—the consequent infection 
will be hastened by whatever depresses, and 
retarded by whatever exalts without exhaost- 
ing, organic nervous power; it will be accel- 
erated by the usual concurring and determining 
causes, as a close, foul, moist air, by cold, by 
excesses of any kind, and by despondency ; 
and it will be retarded, or even prevented, by a 
dry and pure air, by the use of tonics, or what 
communicates power and increases vita) re- 
sistance to the invasion of a noxious cause. 
The phenomena, algo, observed between the 
application of the cause —whether a contagious 
virus, an infectious miasm, or an emanation 
from the ecil—and the explosion of the malady, 
however prolonged the imtervening period may 
be, cannot be referred to any alteration of the 
circulating fluids that may not be shown to be 
entirely dependant simply upon the existing 
state of organic nervous or vital power. In 
Tabies, in which the longest formative or incu- 
bating stages is obeerved, symptoms referrible 
to the organic nervous system are the first to 
appear, and the functions depending upon this 
system are those which especially languish 
during this period. The same is observed in 
agues, and in the specific infectious maladies. 
But even granting that a portion of the animal 
miasms passes into the blood and vitiates it, 
the morbid impression is not the less made by 
them on the nerves of the organ, and not the 
Jess unproductive of the principal part of the phe- 
nomena more immediately supervening. But 
this topic is more fully i in the article 
Invecrion. . 

100. In order to show what appears to he 
the common procession of phenomena conse- 
quent upon the impression of the exciting 
causes, I shall presume that a person in health, 
with no particular organ especially predisposed 
to disease, is exposed either to infection by the 
effluvium frém a patient in typhus, or to the 
operation of marsh exhalations. In these cases 
the exciting causes, floating in the air, are re- 
ceived into the lungs, and, if they be concen 
trated or energetic, they slightly, although they 
may sensibly, affect the organ of smell in their 
passage. But their chief action is exerted upaa 
the nerves of the lungs themselves. It may 
even be admitted that they also partially affect 
the blood during the digestion of the air which 
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As respects 


the lungs, their vital resil- 
jency is somewhat ; hence 


organ, are more or less impeded. This latter 
fact I endeavoured to put to the test of experi- 
ment. In a paper written at the commence- 
ment of 1815, I endeavoured to prove that 
many of the phenomena of feveT were referrible 
to diminution of the changes produced in the 
blood by respiration; and in 1817, when en- 

d in ascertaining the alterations effected 
£ the respired air, under various circumstances, 
I found, in two cases of ague and in one case 
of remittent, just before the cold stage of the 
former, and near the first accession of the lat- 
ter, that the changes in the respired air were 
diminished from one fourth to one third their 
usual emount. These experiments were too 
few, and not sufficiently varied, but they serve 
to illustrate the subject. 

101. The effect, then, of the morbid impres- 
ston on the organic nervous influence of the 
kings being to diminish the changes caused by 
respiration on the blood, and to render the pul- 
monary circulation more languid, one source 
of the alterations observed in this fluid in the 
early stages of fever is made manifest. These 
alterations, at this period, seldom extend be- 
yond ea darker or more venous appearance of 


effect upon the lungs, the action of the heart 
and the tone of the vascular system generally 
become diminished. Hence the increasing lan- 
guor of the circulation, the internal congestions, 
and the deficient secretion and excretion ; these 
last, however, depending as much upon the 
state of organic nervous influence as upon the 
circulation in the secreting organs. The con- 
ions of the large vessels, and the changes 

the quantity and quality of the blood, conse- 
quent upon deficient secretion and excretion 
of ite watery and noxious constituents, having 
reached a‘certain pitch, bring about vascular 
Teaction, if the organic nervous or vital in- 
fluence be not too far reduced, or otherwise 
altered, by the extiting causes; bot when the 
morbid impression has been very intense, and 
the more immediate changes very great, reac- 
tion either takes place imperfectly, or does not 
supervene at all in extreme cases, vital power 
being insufficient to develop increased vascular 
action. Such appears to be eo far the progress 
of the phenomena, a6 respects the organic func- 
tions. The cerebdro-spinal manifestations are 
also early affected—in a slight and passing 
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manner by the impression made by the noxious 
effluvia on the nerves of smell ; but much more 
seriously by the influence exerted by the or- 
ganic nervous system upon the brain and spinal 
cord, vr extended from the former to the latter, 
and consecutively by the changes in the states 
of vasoular action and of the blood. 

‘102. F. Consecutive Pathological States. — 

When reaction thus supervenes upon either of 
the ific causes mentioned above (4 100), it 
may be variously modified according to the as- 
sociation of various grades of increased vascu- 
lar actton and of diminished or otherwise al- 
tered ‘nervous or vital power, and to the Jocal 
determinations or complications attending it. 
When, in consequence of the nature in- 
tensity of the causes, relatively to organic ner- 
vous evergy, the former do not depress the 
latter beyond the power of reaction, whereb 
the morbid impression is effaced, and the e 
fects upon the different organs and on the blood 
are removed, the more sthenic forms of fever 
take place, vascular action is high, and nervous 
or vital power not greatly impaired. But when 
the nature and intensity of the causes are such, 
in relation to vital power, as greatly to depress 
or otherwise cha , the more adynamic 
forms are proda and vascular reaction is 
much lese energetic, the depressed state of 
vital power being 8 prominent and increasing 
feature throughout the disease. In some of 
‘the latter forms, vascular action becomes either 
excessive or tumultuous relatively to the state 
of nervous or vital power, owing to the effects 
produced by the secondary changes in the 
blood, upon the heart and blood-vessels, and 
-on the organic nervous system, and rapidly ex- 
hausts itself, or passes into disorganization ; 
and in others reaction does not supervene, the 
tone of the vessels being progressively dimin- 
ished, and the blood, with the soft solids, more 
and more changed. Hence result, in the last 
stages, discoloration, softness, flaccidity, less- 
ened vital cohesion, and infiltration of mem- 
branous and parenchymatous tissues, with ef- 
fusions of fluids from mucous and serous sur- 
faces. 
103. G. Local determinations and complications 
may attend fever from an early period, or ap- 
pear at any time during its course, or even at 
its decline, owing to the circumstances influ- 
encing its terminations ($ 47), but especially to 
the following: Ist. To pre-existing functional 
or structural lesion of an organ or tissue. 2d. 
To the predisposing and concurring causes. 
3d. To the nature and intensity of exciting and 
specific causes. 4th. To the character of the 
epidemic. 65th. To various determining or 
consecntive igfluences. 6th. To the effects of 
reaction upon certain viecera. 7th. To inter- 
rupted excretion. 8th. To the morhid states of 
the circulating fluids exciting disease, quickly 
passing into disorganization ; and, 9th. To in- 
Jadicious beset on y 

104. a. Pre-existing disease of « part, espe- 
cially when seated in the alimentary canal, 
brain, or lungs, aggravates fever, and gives it 
a modified form. A loaded or congested state 
of the liver, also, in respect either of its vascu- 
Jar system or of its biliary ducts, often dispo- 
ees to fevers, and imparts to them a bilious or 
gastric character. Various lesions observed 
after fever, and sometimes imputed to it, have 
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existed previously, or have been merely goes 
vated by it, particularly those seen in the pleu- 
ra and in the liver, and some of those found 
within the cranium. 
105, 6. The predi arising from the 
usé of unwholesome water and food especially 
favour the low types of the disease, with le- 
sions of the mucous follicles and membrane, 
which can hardly be said to be inflammatory, 
and contamination of the blood ; that from ex- 
cessive mental exertion or anxiety, increased 
affection of the brain; and that from gross liv- 
ing or intemperance, complications with dis- 
ease: of yon pi ery and bowels, The 
ining consecutive agencies 

not sn develop the action of specific cau- 
sea, as shown in the article Disxassg (4 61), but 
they also complicate the fever produced. Thus 
cold both aids the operation of other causes, 
and occasions increased pulmonary disorder ; 
and the influences of season, weather, climate, 
confined air, &c., cause aggravated affections 
of the intestines, or of the liver, of the braiu, 
of the respiratory passages, or of the circula- 
ting fluids, : 
106. c, The nature and intensily of the chief or 


Wastes causes often determine the complication. | pa 


aria most frequently causes congestion of 
the liver and spleen ; the emanations from per- 
sons affected fe low fevers, aggravated affec- 
tions of the digestive canal, of the brain, and 
often also of the lungs; and the exanthema- 
tous effluvia, their specific eruptions, and dis- 
ease of the digestive mucous surface and pul- 
monary organs; these local aggravations of 
the malady appearing chiefly where the causes 
have acted most intensely relatively to the 
state of vital power and predisposition, or have 
been aided by concurring influences. The 
complications in fevers produced by the former 
of these causes are the least severe, and those 
arising from infection the most dangerous, ow- 
ing to the states of vascular action, of vital 
power, and of the circulating fiuida generally 
accompanying them; the first of these states 
being often excessive, or of an unfavourable 
kind; the second depressed or otherwise al- 
tered; and the third more or less changed 
ee its nataral condition, or even contamina- 


107. d. The complications are different io 
respect of their seat, nature, and severity, and 
the states of local action, of vital power, and 
of the circulating and secreted fluids in differ- 
ent epidemics, often independently of season, 
climate, weather, and locality, although these 
have mach inflnence in many that are limited 
in their diffusion. Consequently, the compli- 
cations are much more prone to pass into dis- 
Organization in one epidemic than in another ; 
bat those occurring in the epidemics of warm 
countries are more uniform in their character 
and seat than those observed in the epidemics 
of temperate countries. It is chiefly upon a 
close observation of all the circumstances con- 
nected with their complications that a success- 
ful treatment of epidemic fevers depends. 

108. ¢. Reaction or vascular excitement occa- 
sions local determinations and complications, 
which generally present more or less of an in- 
flammatory character; the brain, alimentary 
canal, the liver, or lungs, most frequently being 
the seat of the predominant affection, and evin- 
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cing the effects of it after death. If, however, 
vascular action far exceed vital power, the eu- 
perinduted local affection seldom presents maby’ 
of the truly inflammatory characters, as shown 
above (§ 50), and it often rapidly passes into 
disorganization, or gives rise to sanguineous, 
serous or sanious effusions, but very rarely to 
the effusion of lymph or of albuminous fiuids, 
unless in the most sthenic state of the disease. 
109. f. Interru; secrction induces comphi- 
cations frequently at far advanced periods of 
fever, especially implicating the bowels, the 
liver, and brain. They are generally of a most 
severe, although often insidious form, owing to 
their association with depressed or exhausted 
states of the constitutional powers; these 
states having been more or less concerned in 
causing the imperfect excretions, and with al- 
terations in the blood, which the latter bas con- 
tributed to produce; and they often quickly 
pass into structural lesions, not 0 much from 
the inflammatory or increased vascular action 
which attends them, as from the ie and 
contaminating €ifects of the retai excre- 
mentitial matters upon the tissues, and from 
their depressing influence on the nerves of the 


rt. 
110. g. Morbid states of the blood induce the 
most dangerous complications, and, like the pre- 
ceding, moet frequently at advanced periods of 
the disease, the mucous membranes, Prver’s 
and Bronwer’s glands, the brain, and the 
being the parts chiefly affected. As the changes 
in the blood are chiefly caused and attended by 
a depressed or altered state of organic nervous 
power, the local affections caused by them, 
whether they be characterized by increased vas- 
cular action or by simple congestion, generally 
pass quickly into structural lesions, especially 
of the mucous membranes, or give rise te effn- 
sions of a sanguineous, foul, dark, or sanious 
fluid, either from these membranes or from 
serous surfaces. 

1L1. hk. Injudicions regimen and treatment are 
much more frequent causes of aggravated local 
lesions in fever than is supposed. External 
heat or cold inappropriately employed ; the im- 
proper use of stimulants and tonics ; the neglect 
6s petals arequeroes early in the disease ; 
a use of acrid or irritating purgatives, 
frequently occasion or heighten ea 
affections of the intestinal mucous surface, of 
the liver, and of the brain. Excessive doses, 
or the prolonged and inappropriate exhibition 
of antimonials, especially tartar emetic, in the 
manner often resorted to in Italy, have evi-- 
dently caused serious irritation and u : 
of the macous membrane of the stomach and 
bowels, without producing either sickness or 
vomiting after its first operation in this way. 
The too early and free use of bark, or of quinine, 
in periodic fevers, or before morbid secretions 
have been evacuated, and congestions of the 
liver removed, has often induced serious in- 
flammation and stractural change in the liver. 

112. 4, It must be evident, from the foregoing, 
that the ominant affections or i 
tions of fever must vary, not merely in their 
seat, but also in their intimate natare, in its 
different types and forms; the low and ady- 
namic states being attended by those which are 
the least infammatory, the most imperfectly 
indicated by the symptoms, and the most prone 
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: fad airy quickly into diso ization ; this event, 

jeed, often being the first indication of their 
existence. It requires, therefore, a close scru- 
tiny of the various functions to detect them, 
especially when they are seated in the intestinal 
canal and lungs. Although the complications in 
the former of these situations may be indicated 
by tenderness on deep pressure, by distention 
or fulness of the abdomen, and by the appear- 
ance of the evacuations, yet they may be pres- 
ent, nevertheless, without any such signs, even 
the stools evincing no very material disorder. 
When the stools are ious without any 
amendment, and i 


the pulse is very soft and weak; the lips, 
tongue, and skin are dark, lurid, or livid; the 
delirium is low or muttering ; and the 

tion is hurried and laboured; the changes ef- 
fected on the blood in the i 


appara 
both ; for the latter is often the indirect con- 
sequence of the former. In the low forms of 


faces. 

114. L. Predominant cerebral affettion less fre- 
quently amounts to actual disease, or passes 
into disorganization, in fevers than has been 
very generally ; the disorder most 
commonly existing in this quarter, in low fevers 
especially, being more fonctional than struc- 

jing more upon the state of organ- 

ic nervous influence in the organ than upon 
inflammatory or other lesions. The effusions 
and congestions obeerved in fatal cases are 
bly in great measure post mortem changes ; 

and, even granting their existence during life, 
they are often inevfficient to account for the 
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symptoms referrible to this part.¢ Whatever 
the alterations existing within the craniam 
may be, tlere can be no doubt that, when the 
affection of the brain is very predominant, 
lesions in other situations are very seldom com- 
plained of, and with difficulty detected. The 
above complications, as well as others casually 
alluded to, will be nore fully elucidated when 
the particular species of fever come under con- 
sideration. . 

115. m. It is evident, from what has been 
stated respecting the pathology of fever, that 
& most scrupulous and minute inquiry into the 
states of organic nervous or vital power, evin- 


fre- | ced in all.the functions, and of vascular action 


and tone—into the evidence of local conges- 
tions, or predominant visceral affection—into 
the existing functions and lesions of individual 
organs—and into the conditions and appear- 
ances of the secreted and excreted fluids, of 
the blood, and of the solids—should farnish the 
basis of our curative intentions, and direct the 
choice of individual means. Nor ought it to 
be overlooked that the mutability of fever is 
so remarkable, that the pathological states ac- 
tually existing at the time of investigation may 
change their characters, and even their nature, 
in an hour or two afterward; that each suc- 
cessive stage is very different im the grouping 
of the phenomena, and in the conditions of vas- 
cular action and vital power, from that which 
ees it; that serious complications tad be 
ominant affections may suddenly arise be- 
come almost iable in a very short time ; 
and, consequently, that the treatment devised 
should be promptly administered, and prescri- 
bed either with reference to the usual succes- 
sions of morbid states, or merely for a peri 
in which no very important change is likely to 
take place. 

116. X. Guwerat Trearuenwt.—The treat- 
ment of fevers is ic and curative. The 
former has been little attended to by writers, 
and bot imperfectly understood ; and the latter 
has too frequently been directed without due 
attention to pathological states, and often with 
an imperfect knowledge of their seat and na- 
ture. Before a general view of the curative 
treatment of fevers is exhibited, a few 
on their prevention will be necessary. 

117. i. Proraytactio Mzans.—The preven- 
tion of fever should have reference, Ist, to the 
avoidance of its causes, and the seclusion of 
those suffering infectious forms of it ; dly, to 
means which may destroy or dilute its more 
specific agents, and counteract their operation ; 
Sdly, to measures to fortify the frame 
against the impression made by them; 4thly, 
to means which may prevent the development 
of disease after the impression has been made ; 
and, Sthly, to a treatment calculated to arrest 


* (Instead of being chie -mortem changes, we be- 
lieve thet oS eRe, of eid andar the arachnoid, the in- 
jooted i of the cortical 





fte 
ation hea or days of fife. 
joue of the 


fiod « certain order of ptoms 
similar to ove another, y Ape recr bers in whom the braia or 
its membranes present the seme lesion.) 
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its farther progress at a period when arrest is 
atill within the reach of art. The frst, second, 
and third of these are 80 fully insisted upon in 
the articles Expsmic Inviusnce (4 20) and In- 
rection, that little farther need here be ad- 
vanced respecting them, the remarks offered 
under these heads having especial reference to 
periodic and infectious fevers respectively. 

118. A. Measures calculated to fortify the frame 
against the impression of the exctling causes 
succeed in preventing fever, especially when 
these causes are of casual occurrence and of 
short continuance, or when their nce is 
known or suspected,' and their nature tolerably 
understood. But in epidemics, particularly 
those which are Uential, where these con- 
ditions do not obtain, means of this descrip- 
tion generally fail, their causes being more gen- 
erally diffused, and in almost continual opera- 
tion. The measures resorted to, in order to 
resist the causes of fevers, should have refer- 
ence to the habits and circumstances of the in- 
dividual, to his constitutional powers, and his 
habit of body. All the predisposing causes 
should be carefully avoided. Vascular plethora 
ought therefore to be reduced, and vital power 
and resistance promoted where it is lowered. 
High irritability, vascular fulness, and rigidity 
of fibre seem to predispose to several pestilen- 
tial epidemics, eapecially to yellow fever ; and, 
although these states will often resist for a long 
time the operation of marsh exhalations, par- 
ticularly in temperate countries, yet such is pot 
generally the case as respects persons migra- 
ting from cold to hot climates; for com- 
monly experience, in consequence of these 
states, moch more violent attacks of fever than 
those who have been seasoned to the country ; 
the fever in them often evinciug inordinate ex- 
citement and re-action, and, consequently, as- 
suming characters which have caused it to be 
confounded with the true or epidemic yellow 
fever. The most efficient resistance to the 
action of the causes of fever is afforded by a 
due performance of all the organic and mental 
functions. Hence, whatever over-excites or 
depresses them will be injurious. Confidence, 
continued mental occupation, and moderate ex- 
citement, are especially efficacious in resieting 
the causes of most fevers. There is a moral 
courage sometimes possessed by persons, the 
weakest perhaps in respect of ical power, 
that enables them to resist infect’ and epi- 
demic influences more successfully than’ the 
most robust, who are not thus mnentally en- 
dowed. 

119. The quarter in which the most active 
causes of fever invade the system should not 
be overlooked, for the casual or temporary op- 
eration of infectious efflavia, when their pres- 
ence is anticipated, may be easily and certain- 
ly guarded against by the use of the aromatic 
spirit cf vinegar, or by keeping a small piece of 
camphor in the mouth. When terrestrial ema- 
nations are present, care should be taken not 
to be exposed to the morning or night air, es- 
pecially with an empty stomach, as they are 
then most concentrated ; nor to sleep in apart- 
ments upon or near to the ground floor, for the 
body is most susceptible of their influence on 
these occasions. hen such precautions can- 
not be used, a cup of coffee should be taken 
before going abroad, and a pill with two or 
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three grains of quinine and one or two of cam 
phor at bedtime ; but theee means are of moat 
benefit in cases of short residence in unhealthy 
localities, for which occasions I have directed 
the following pills with success : 

'o. 290. KR Camphore rase 9j. ; Quinine 8a : 
Pile. Galbani a ah Pa Capsici gr. at 3 Balanand 
Canadensis, q.s, M. t Pilule xxrvi., qearem capent 
duas vel tres somai. 

120. The system should not be stimulated by 
wines or spirits unless better means are pot 
within reach, and even then these should bo 
used in very moderate quantity, otherwise ex- 
haustion and its attendant predisposition will 
result from them. The same objection is ap- 
plicable to cigar smoking ; care ought also to 
be taken not to inkale the breath, or the effia- 
vium proceeding from under the bed-clothes, or 
from the evacuations of persons in continued 
fevers, whatever means of resistance may be 
employed ; but more especially with an empty 
stomach, or in states of debility or exhaustion, 
should this precaution be observed. i 
the prevalence of epidemios, of which infection 
is ane of the chief elements or causes of diffa- 
sion, strict seclusion can alone be depended 
upon. Still, other means should not be neg- 
lected. It has been supposed that external ir- 
ritation, or the discharge from an issue or se- 
ton, will prevent an attack of epidemic or pes- 
tilential fever, and cases have occurred to coum. 
tenance the opinion, but they are not sufficient- 
ly conclusive. Upon the whole, a due reguia- 
tion of the digestive, the secreting, and the ex- 
creting functions ; aroienes of a causes of 

ysical and moral depression ; a 
sides to the additional Scale rewtenieied 
to prevent Inrzotiom in that article, are moet 
to be depended upon. 5 

121. B. After the morbid impression has been 
made, the development of fever may often be pre- 
vented, if the patient no longer remain subject- 
ed to the operation of the exciting causes. We 
have seen that disease is frequently many days 
in forming, the system manifesting alight dis- 
order only during the time (§ 34). The object 
on such occasions should be to enable the frame 
to maintain a suocessful otruggie i the 
impression that has been made, and its more 
immediate effects. With this view, all the 
causes enumerated in the article Drezasz, um 
der the name of determining or consecutive (§ 
61), should be carefully avoided, especially ex- 
posure to celd, to wet, and moisture ; the use 
of cold fluids, and of cold, indigestible substan- 
ces; excess of every kind, and the common 
causes of physical and mental depreasion ; and. 
the patient ought to remove to a pure, dry, 
and open air. Tonics ought, at the same time, 
to be cam ed, especially such as determine 
the circ m to the external surface, im- 
prove the tone of the digestive organs, and 
promote the secretions and excretions, t 
ularly those of the bowels and liver. When 
the actions of the bowels require aid, cold and 
debilitating aperients should not be prescribed. 
Warn stomachic purgatiece or laxatives, of 
these eombined with tonics, are the most 
pes, When the impression has been e 

and made by infectious effluvia, an imme- 
diate recourse to stimuli, especially camphor, 
ammonia, aromatic spirits, spirits of nitric ether 
in tea, &c.; or, if these be not at hand, to 
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warm wine whey, or brandy and water, will 
generally prevent any ill effects. The diet 
should be regular, moderate, nutritious, and 
easy of digestion ; the stomach having nothing 
to do that it cannot perfectly accomplish. If 
these be found insufficient, a warm bath, follow- 
ed by active friction of the surface ; and if reac- 
tion have not supervened, warm diaphoretics 
may be di If the patient still continue 
to complain of the symptoms of the formative 
stage, an emetic, with aromatic adjuncts (see 
FP. 198, 402), should be exhibited, and repeated 
until it fully operates, after which the diapho- 
retics may be repeated, or a moderate dose of 
calomel, with five or six grains of camphor, and 
one or two of opium, may be given, which should 
be followed, in a few hours, by an active sto- 
machic cathartic (F. 181, 216, 266). These means 
have been employed by me in several instances, 
during the formative stage of fevers, with per- 
fect success. But in cases where we suspect 
inflammatory irritation to have commeneed in 
the alimentary canal, and daring the prevalence 
of epidemics characterized by this complication, 
emetics, i those containing tartarized 
antimony and acrid purgatives, should be with- 
held, and the other means be resorted to, es- 
pecially the warm bath, to which stimulating 
substances may be added, and frictions of the 
surface. Internal irritants of the digestive mu- 
cous membrane should be also abstained from 
in the formative stage of the exanthemata, for 
in them this membrane is generally irritable 
and injected ; and it readily becomes inflamed 
upon the injection of stimulating‘and acrid mat- 
ters, the healthy development of the erup- 
tion being thereby prevented. It ie chiefly in 
robust constitutions, and after the operation of 
other causes than infection, that severe shocks, 
by active emetics or cathartics, are best borne ; 
while the other remedies, especially camphor, 
calomel, and opium, warm diaphoreties and dilu- 
ents, tonics with camphor and ammonia, external 
derivatives, and warm, mild, but ear ered pe 
gatives, are most suitable when the im- 
pression has been made by infectious emana- 
tions. This treatment may not succeed in ar- 
resting the fever, but it will seldom fail of short- 
ening the premonitory stage, and rendering the 
subsequent disease more mild or of shorter du- 
ration ; for it frequently is observed that, when 
the formative period is allowed to continue, 
and to develop the series of changes to which 
it leads when left to itself, the consequent dis- 
ease assumes & very severe or dangerous form. 

122. C. The arrest of fever may be also euc- 
ceas daring the stage of invasion 
(§ 45), or up to the commencement of vascular 
reaction or excitement ; but when once this pe- 
riod has supervened, the fever will run a regu- 
lar course, although it will often be much short- 
ened by treatment. Fevers, I believe, cansed 
by infection are very rarely arrested after re- 
action is established. The means just advi- 
sed for the formative stage may likewise be 
tried in that of invasion; but much discrim- 
ination is requisite in the choice of means. 
Camphor, ammonia, and warm diaphoretics and 
diluents, sometimes with opium, when the head 
is not affected ; the warm bath, the vapour or 
heated apensin facade wy yoy mon are 
the most y . Inro per- 
sons, and where terrestrial emeaactions have 
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been the chief cause, a warm emetic (F. 198, 
402) and active stomachic purgatives (F. 181, 
216, 266) may also be exhibited, but they should 
more rarely be ventured upon in other circum- 
stances for the reasons just assigned ; the re- 
cipes now referred to, however, will not be at-- 
tended with the least risk. When there is ten- 
derness at the epigastrium, with other signs of 
gastric irritation and depressien of nervous 
power, instead of an emetic or cathartic, a large: 
sinapism or a warm turpentine epithem should 
be placed upon this region and over a great part 
of the abdomen ; or, in other cases, upon the 
insides ofthe thighs ; but neither of these ought 
to be resorted to if reaction have supervened, 
hor continued after it has come ou. 

123. ti. Conativs Trxatuxnt.—The indica- 
tions of cure in fevers are, lst, to remove the 
exciting, and all other causes likely to exert an 
unfavourable influence on the patient, and to. 
place him in a pure, dry, and temperate air; 
2dly, to moderate vascular action when it be- 
comes excessive, and to impart tone and ener- 
gy to the vascular system in states of depres- 
sion or exhaustion ; 3dly, to sapport vital pow- 
er, especially when associated with imperfect: 
reaction, or when resulting from depressed or 
exhausted organic nervous influence and vas- 
cular action; and, 4thly, to remove local ob- 
structions, congestions, determinations of blood, 
or predominant states of action, or other dis- 
ease, rt execs viscera. This last may be 
termed symptomatic treatment of fever, the 
others the vital, inasmuch as they have especial 
reference to the states of organic nervous pow- 
er, and of vascular action. 

124. In endeavouring to fulfil these indica- 
tions, there are various circumstances to be 
kept in view, viz. : a. The previous health, age, 
and condition of the patient, in relation to the 
existing states of vascular action and power, 
aad of individual functions.—3. The nature, in- 
tensity, and combinations of the causes of the 
disease, and the unfavourable influences which 
still continue to operate, and cannot be remo- 
ved.—c. The manner in which different patho- 
logical states modify the operation of many of 
the most active medicines.—d. As precise a 
Tecognition as the symptoms will afford of the 
ever-changing conditions of vascular action, 
of nervous power, and of exhalation, secretion, 
and excretion during the course of the malady ; 
and strict appropriation of the means of cure, 
not merely as respects their operation in health 
—their physiological action; but as regards 
their influence on disease, expecially existing 
states of it—their therapeutical effects. The 
importance and, indeed, the necessity of at- 
tending to these circumstances in the treatment 
of fevers, is well illustrated by the action of: 
aptimoniale in their various forms and states. 
The potassio-tartrate of antimony is one of the 
medicines most generally employed on the Con- 
tinent, particularly in Italy, as a contra-stsrnulent, 
in what is called, by the modern Jtalian school, 
the stimulant diathesis of fever ; and it is an ex- 
cellent remedy in several forms of me Sinee: 
during the stages of excitement, in whic 
may be given in very large doses. But the tol- 
erance of such doves depends mainly upon the 
states of vascular excitement and of vital pow- 
er, and on the repetitions of the medicine, for 
they may be remarkably injurious in states of 
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low action; in the very young or in the aged, in 
persons previously il] fed, in fevers attended 
with predominant affection of the digestive mu- 
cous surface, especially when of a low type and 
caused by infection; it often occasioning in 
these, especially when taken in very large quan- 
tities, serious lesion of the mucous membrane 
of the stomach and bowels. Keeping, therefore, 
these indications and circumstances in view, the 
treatment of fever must be directed according 
to its type, its particular form, its varying con- 
ditions and complications, and ite existing stage 
or period, and with due reference to the meas- 
ures which have already been adopted. 

. 125. A. The patient should be removed from the 
exciting, concurring, and consecutive causes, and 
be placed in as pure and dry an atmosphere as 

ible, in a large, well-ventilated apartment, 

t out of the way of currents of air, and in an 
equable and moderate temperature. When an 
elevated situation or chamber cam be selected, 
the advantage should not be neglected, partica- 
larly in large towns. The earlier in the dis- 
ease that this intention can be fulfilled the bet- 
ter, as the more completely the functions of 
respiration are performed, especially as to the 
changes eflected by it on the blood, the less 
risk there will be of future vital exhaustion and 
of contamination of the circulating and secre- 
ted fluids. Nor should it be overlooked that, 
although the pulmonary functions are imper- 
fectly performed during the formative and in- 
vading stages, they are more or less complete- 
ly restored as reaction is developed, and they 
often assume their accustomed activity, unless 
the bronchial surface er substance of the lungs 
have been inordinately affected by congestion 
or determination of blood during the early sta- 
ges; the subsequent activity of this organ con- 
tributing to restore the impaired purity of the 
circulating fluids, and to prevent or counteract 
tauch of the vitiation they afterward would ex- 
perience from an impeded elimination of hurtful 
matters, icularly in circumstances unfavour- 
able to the due performance of the several dep- 
urating functions, of which the lungs are them- 
selves one of the moet important, and a dry, 

ure, and temperate air one of the most effect- 
ive agents. 

126. B. The moderation of excessive vascular 
action is obviously necessary ; but the particu- 
lar means by which it should be effected, and 
the grades of action that should be interfered 
with, are not so evident. . These are points 
which must not be determined by theory, but 
inferred from extensive experience and obser- 
vation. If the patient was previously in good 
health ; if the causes were not remarkably in- 
tense, or are imperfectly known ; if the symp- 
toms do not indicate great excess of action, or 
serious irritation of any particular system, or 
determination to any viscous, or congestion, 
then little need be attempted, and certainly no 
active means should be resorted to, especially 
among the poor and persons of a spare habit of 
body. In the rich and well fed, or those who 
are more plethoric, simple saline refrigerants 
and diaphoretics, mild aperients, and cooling 
diluents and diuretics may be employed, rather 
with reference to consequent changes than as 
respects the existing state of disorder—to the 
prevention of future lesions, the removal of ob- 
structions, and the preparation of the organs 
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for salntary or critical changes. These means 
exert asolvent or relaxing operation upon the ca- 
pillary vessels ; they promote secretion, soothe 
vascular irritation, equalize the circulation, and 
facilitute the excreting actions. 

127. When vascular action rises above the 
state just mentioned, it should be considered 
exceasive, and more energetic remedies em- 
ployed. Inordinate action varies remarkably 
in grade, and somewhat in kind, with the caus- 
es which induce it, with the consequent state 
of organic nervous power, and with the consti- 
tution, habit of body, and age of the patient, 
from that just noticed, to the vehement forms, 
which are rapidly followed by exhaustion, by a 
dissolved or otherwise altered condition of the 
blood, by lesion of capillary action and tone, and 
by structural change, especially in mucous sur- 
faces and parenchymatous viscera. The most 
intense forms of reaction, and, consequently, the 
most rapid in their course, often have nearty 
passed off before the patient is brought for 
treatment, the effects of morbid action being 
then only observed, and the exact nature of the 
disease frequently mistaken. But in proportion 
as the action of the heart and the are 
strong, frequent, full, and hard; the counte- 
nance and surface injected, turgescent, and ani- 
mated ; the eyes bright and prominent ; respira- 
tion full, deep, and laboured ; animal heat in- 
creased, or acrid and burning; the excretions 
diminished or suppressed ; the animal fanctions 
unbroken, consistent, and free; the course of 
the disease, whether epidemic or sporadic, acute 
and rapid, and the type perfectly continued ; so 
much the more active and immediate should be 
the means employed to lower the excited ac- 
tion on which these depend, and to prevent its 
dangerous tendency. These means have been 
usually named from the morbid states they are 
employed in removing, a8 anti-phlogistic, anti- 
sthenic, contra-stimulant, refrigerant, lowering, 
evacuant, &c., and are very numerous ; although 
the remedies which are appropriate to particu- 
lar forms of excessive action are much more 
limited. 

128. a. Vascular depletions were resorted to 
by the ancients, generally with the view of 
diminishing inordinate action, or of diverting an 
impetuous motion of the fluids from vital or- 
gans; and observation taught them that, when 
pushed far, with an intention of curing or ar- 
resting the progress of fever, they were fre- 
quently injurious. A nearly similar practice 
was adopted by the best writers, from Hrrroc- 
gates to Sypsnnam, who both illustrated it. 
Syprngam explicitly states that bleeding is re- 
quired to repress the tumultuous or 
motions of nature, and remove the flux of blood 
from an important organ or part, to which the 
febrile impulse has determined it; and the 
ideas held respecting the practice, among judi- 
cious writers of recent times, nearly agree with 
the above, although they differ as to the em- 
ployment of it in certain types and forme of 
fever. When the symptoms just stated (4 137) 
are present, blood-letting should be promptly 
and vadon iat dapat and when the patient 
is removed into a pure air, beyond the influ- 
ence of the causes, and is robust, plethoric, and 
young, it may often be carried to a great ex- 
tent. This appears to have been the case with 
Dover's patients. His account of the treat- 
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ment of the fever whieh broke out amoag his 
followers tq South America was given by Dr. 
Franxuirx to Dr. Rusu, and was a principal 
aause of the change which took e in the 
practice of the latter during the epidemic fever 
af North America in 1797. Dover was a buc- 
@meer leader, and no mean physician, and 
practised both professions much in the same 
spirit. He ordered bleeding, to a very great ex- 
teat, at the commencement of the disease: a 
treatment successfully adopted in our own 
times, under similar circumstances, and which 
1 have resorted to in the ardent fever occurring 
within the tropics. In a case wherein I direot- 
ed blood-letting before reaction had supervened, 
the loss of three or four ounces caused pro- 
found and prolonged syncope ; yet, within four 
hours, when reaction had come on, fifty ounces 
Were taken before any effect was produced 
upon the pulse; and before the sun of the 
same day had gone down, forty more were ab- 
stracted at one time—in all, ninety-four ounces 
within twelve hours. But the patients for 
whom this practice has been prescribed with 
success have been young, robust, or plethoric, 
and removed from the continued influence of 
the causes which produced the disease. 

129. a. The extent to which bloodletting 
should be employed, and the good effects from 
it, will depend on the particular form and com- 
plication the disease assumes, on circumstan- 
ces peculiar to the patient, on the character of 
the epidemic, and on the period at which it is 
resorted to. It may be injurious, from being 
carried too far, or not far enough; and from 
being resorted to before reaction has super- 
vened, or when the reaction is about to pass 
into ion, or in cases in which it is not 
indicated. Its effects will depend upon the 
manner in which these and other circumstan- 
ces are weighed by the practitioner; but it 
should not be overlooked, that it depresses the 
vital energies much more remarkably in fever 
than in idiopathia inflammations ; and, when 
imappropriately or too freely practised, it pre- 
vents or retards salutary evacuations and ori- 
ses, and either disposes to unfavourable chan- 

or renders convalescence difficult and pro- 
mged. Hipensranno very justly remarks 
that, even in cases where the propriety of the 
practice is undoubted, a moderate quantity only 
should be taken away at one time, and the ef- 
fects upon the disease, as well as the appear- 
ance of the blood, should be carefully observed 
before its repetition be pecker. ik ele precau- 
tion is especially requisite at the commence- 
ment of epidemics, if depletion be employed 
late in the disease, and if vascular action be 
tumultuous, or much exceed nervous or vital 


wer. 

ge bloddettings have been directed 
with the view of arresting or shorte the 
fever; and, when the person has been robust, 
the constitution sound, the cause not very in- 
tense, and its effects not very violent, the prac 
tice has occasionally so far su as to 
subdue the morbid excitement down to that 
grade which is necessary to the restoration of 
the secreting and excreting functions, and the 
production of a salutary crisis. We sometimes 
obeerve a —— or full depletion in a few hours 
afterward, followed by a general perspiration, 
and copious alvine evacuations. But this re- 
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sult should not be confidently caloulated upon, 
even in the class of patients just mentioned,. 
and least of all in fevers arising from infection 
and mental anxiety, or during epidemics, how- 
ever early in the stage of reaction it may be 
resorted to. Much discrimination is necessa- 
ry, even in cases where the practice appears to 
be indicated, not to run a risk of mischief by 
having recourse to it. 

131. When, in the progress of fevers, but 
more especially at their commencement, signs of 
local determination or of predominant vascular. 
action appear in the head, lungs, or abdominal 
viscera, depletions, both local and general, are 
Most requisite. If, however, these affections 
come on in advanced periods of the fever, al- 
though depletion, to some extent, is required, 
the existing states of vital power and action, 
and even of the blood itself, often forbid it to 
be practised nearly to the amount generally re- 
quired in idiopathio inflammations, unfavoar- 
able terminations, or even gangrene, rapidly su- 
pervening, owing to these states, upon a too. 
free recourse to it ;, for it is not so much from 
excessive action as from diminished power, 
and alterations of the circulating fluids, that 
theee unfavourable results occur in the prog- 
ress of fevers. Tho earlier, however, the pre- 
dominant local disease or complications appear, 
Loe ~~ energetically may blood-letting be em- 
ployed. 

183. B. The circumstances more especially re- 
quiring recourse to vascular depletions may be- 
summed up as follows: (a) Inerdinate excite- 
ment, or irritation with rigidity of fibre, and 
general increase of the animal heat ; (+) When 
the patient is robust, plethoric, or young, the 
sanguiferous system being so surch as to 
tei the free exercise of the functions; (c) 

n the veceren reaction of the vascular sys- 
tema is such as to endanger vital parts, or too 
strong to allow a ealutary or critical change, or 
so vehement or tumaltuaous as quickly to ex- 
haust vital power; and, (d) When the blood is 

i to, or vascular action is inordinate- 
ly increased in, an important organ. In these 
conditions, bloed-letting is employed with the 
following intentions : a. To remove the excite- 
ment and irritation, and relax the exhaling and. 
secreting surfaces and organs ; 8. To diminish 
the load which oppresses the vascular system, 
congeésts it, or overpowers the organic nervous 
influence that actantes it; y. To reduce the ex- 
cessive reaction, and thereby to guard impor- - 
tant viscera, to prevent consequent exhaustion, 
and to favour the supervention of salutary evac- 
uations; J. To remove or. divert the inoreas- 
ed impulse or action from important organs. 

183. y. There ars certain considerations and 
Aer contra-indicating bleed-letting, that 

not be overico! Some of these I 
have acen but too often neglected, even by old 
practitioners; and others are so 
taisin 


cient to accommodate them to a diminution of 
their contents ; consequently, remarkable sink- 
ing and depression, with increased rapidity of: 
the circulation, &c., supervene. The pulea 
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may be also open, soft, expansive, and tumul- 
tuous, indicating excessive action beyond vital 
power, as in certain forms of adynamic and 
malignant fevers, attended by contamination of 
the circulating fluid. In this state, the loss of 
even a very few ounces of blood will produce 
bad effects. Vascular depletion is seldom well 
borne in fever when the pulse ranges 80 high 
as 110, and still more rarely if it reach 115 or 
120 in adults. Irritable females, however, and 
those in the puerperal state, offer exceptions to 
this, 

134. Great prostration of strength and of vi- 
tal power; the supine posture ; languor of the 
eyes; paleness or collapse of countenance; & 
larid complexion ; a dark or flabby state of the 
tongue, with indentations of the teeth on its 
edges, or dark mucous sordes on the tongue, 
gums, and teeth ; great sadness and depression 
of spirits; low delirium; tremblings of the 
hands, and especially of the lower jaw; a fee- 
ble, small, and weak, or an open, compressible, 
and undulating pulse; a frequent and hurried 
respiration ; incontinence of feces or urine ; 
coldness of the extremities, or of the ears or 
nose ; coldness or rawness of the expired air ; 
softness and flabbiness of the soft solids; and 
a dirty, muddy, lurid, or discoloured appear- 
ance of the integuments, are the strongest in- 
dications against any kind of depletion, and in 
all circumstances of fever. 

- 135. In addition to these, the noxious nature 
of the exciting causes, their concentration, and 
their intense operation, as in the case of infec- 
tious effluvia ; imperfect ventilation, &c.; the 
character of certain epidemics ; the continued 
influence of the contaminated air, or of the in- 
fectious emanations that cansed the fever; 
previous depression and insufficient nourish- 
ment; the presentiment of an unfavourable 
issue, or mental distress and anxiety ; the cir- 
cumstance of the patient being treated in the 
midst of the malaria, or marshy exhalations, 
that caused the disease, or in an hospital, camp, 
house, or low street, in which infectious fever 
is prevalent, all militate against blood-letting, or 
indicate a mene of caution in respect of it, 
according to the form which the disease as- 
sumes. Vascular depletion, also, is not so 
well borne by persons living on a poor, watery 
diet ; nor by the studious and exhausted ; nor 
by the fat, bloated, cachectic, and intemperate ; 
nor by residenters in low, marshy districts ; 
nor by those confined in close factories, or jiv- 
ing in close or low apartments and streets ; 
nor by persons past fifty; as by those differ. 
ently circumstanced. But the various species 
of fever furnish peculiar indications in favour 
of or against blood-letting that will be consider- 
ed in el Opaer places. 

136. 6. Of the repetition of blond-letting.—Pre- 
viously to determining upon a pecone deple- 
tion, the effects both immediately and more 
remotely consequent upon the first, and the 
character of the disease, should be most care- 
fully studied. It may happen that the first 
bleeding, although small, has produced fainting, 
followed by so strong reaction as to render a 
second, or even a third, full or moderate bleed- 
ing indispensable. This is chiefly observed 
when the first has been practised too earty, or 
‘before the stage of reaction has been fully de- 
‘veloped. If the fever is complicated, and the 
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ocal affection presents much of the inflamma 
tory character; if the patient has been relier- 
ed by the former bleeding ; if the pulse re- 
mains good; if reaction, or determination to 
an important organ be diminished, the symp- 
toms which indicated the first depletion still 
persisting to a certain degree, we may proceed 
to a second, but always with circumspection. 
If, on the contrary, the pulse becomes weak, 
and the strength sinks, we never ought to re- 
peat the bleeding. In all cases, the physician 
should attentively obeérve the pulse during the 
flow of blood, in order instantly to assure him- 
self of the propriety of depletion ; for if it be- 
come feeble and irregular, and the patient at 
the same time more distressed, the evacuation 
should be immediately stopped. The blood 
drawn in the first instance sometimes furnish- 
es indications for or against the repetition of 
blood-letting ; but such indications should sel- 
dom be acted upon alone. The inflammatory 
coat, and cupping of the coagulum, are favour- 
ed by cold, dry weather, by the puerperal states, 
by the rheumatic diathesis, and by the blood 
being taken in a full stream, and in a deep and 
narrow vessel. But this condition, as well as 
a very loose or dissolved coagulum, or imper- 
fect separation of it from the serum, and the 
other states of the fluid, described in the article 
Broop (§ 78, ef seg.), should be duly considered, 
in connexion with the other phenomena, before 
they can be made the basis of curative indica- 
tions. Van Rorrsrpam justly states that, 
when the crust consists of a delicate bluish 
membrane, covering a greenish gelatinous mat- 
ter, the crassamentum being livid, soft, and 
floating in a thick and greenish serum, a second 
bleeding will prove most mischievous; and I 
may add, that least of all should depletion be 
repeated in any mode, if the colouring matter 
be precipitated to the bottom of the weak cras 
samentum, and of a blackish or purplish colour. 
137. r. Local blood-letting is required chiefly 
in very young patients, or after general deple- 
tion, or in local determinations and complica- 
tions, or in circumstances that render the pro 
priety of blood-letting doubtful. It is most ser 
viceable when the head is affected, and then 
either cupping or leeches may be employed, bat 
preferably the former, when a quantity exceed- 
ing six ounces is to be taken away; and either 
mode may also be adopted when the viscera ia 
the large cavities are affected. If leeches be 
employed late in fever, particularly in its low 
and complicated forms, care should be paid to 
the bleeding after their removal, as it is apt to 
continue, and is arrested with difficulty. Dry 
cupping is sometimes useful in states of inter- 
nal congestion, when the detraction of blood 
can hardly be risked. : 
138. ¢. The question has been often agitated, 
How late in fever should blood-letting be practived ? 
but it evidently cannot be answered by any ab- 
solute rule, or without reference to the exnsemAle 
of existing phenomena. In the cerebral and 
pulmonary complications, as well as in others 
in some cases, blood-letting, in one mode ot 
other, may be employed until an advanced or 
critical period. But reaction having come on, 
and the indications for it being evident, the ear- 
lier in the disease it is resorted to the better. 
In the stage of crises, both vascular depletion 
and all perturbating means should be avoided. * 
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The indications already noticed respecting this 
remedy will assist the practitioner as to both 
the latest time of resorting to it and the repe- 
tition of it; but in these matters, as in many 
besides, he must be guided chiefly by his patho- 
logical knowledge, and powers of practical ob- 
servation and discrimination. 

139. 5. Refrigerants, internal and external, 
are of great service in moderating vascular ex- 
citement ; and some of them produce this effect 
more than others, without lowering vital pow- 
er.—a. The choice of internal refrigerants should 
depend upon the form fever assumes, and upon 
their especial action. In the early and 
more sthenic forms of excitement, ative re- 
frigerants should be selected, as the nitrates of 
potash or soda, the various neu/ral ealts, the 
mineral and vegetable acids. Several of these 
may be advantageously conjoined, as a solution 
of the sulphate of magnesia with that of the ace- 
tate of ammonia; and other substances, also 
tending to promote the exhalations and secre- 
tions, may be added. Jn the far advanced 
stage of excitement, and in its more adynamic 
or low states, refrigerants which are more re- 
storative and antiseptic, as camphor, in small 
doses, the hydrochlorate and acetate of ammo- 
nia, the spirtt of nitric ether, and the various 
etherial ations, particularly chloric ether, 
are, upon the whole, to be preferred, and may 
be conjoined with numerous other substances, 
according to existing morbid conditions. The 
refrigerant effect of several of these is only 
relative to the state of action at the time, but 
it is not the less beneficial. Thus, in the low 
excitement characterizing adynamic fevers, or 
when vascular action exceeds vital power, and 
the heat of surface is of a morbid kind, both 
the vascular action and the unnatural heat are 
best reduced by the more restorative refriger- 
ants, as by camphor, the hydrochlorate of am- 
monia, chloric ether, &c., all which may be 
given in conjunction (F. 431). Much benefit 
will also result from a judicious choice of re- 
frigerant beverages or drinks during the stage 
of excitement. A selection suitable to partic- 
ular cases may be made from those prescribed 
in the Aprenpix. (See F. 592, 593, 594, 595, 
915, and 916.) 

140. B. External refrigerants are of great ser- 
vice, but they often require much discrimina- 
tion. The patient, especially in warm weather, 
should be laid upon a hair mattress, covered 
only by a single sheet, and his surface sponged, 
in the more active states of febrile excitement, 
with cold spring water. If this be done fre- 
quently, as much benefit and much less fatigue 
will be experienced than from the cold affusion, 
which, although more rapidly lowering the an- 
imal heat than it, hastens the retarn of the cu- 
taneous reaction. If much determination to 
the head exist, the hair should be cot off, and 
cold, in various forms, as the affusion of a 
stream of cold water, evaporating lotions, &c., 
should be resorted to, the head being placed on 
a cool pillow. Formerly, there was pr aa 
ficulty in regulating the temperature of the 
beer for, although one half of it was readily 
cooled by lotions, the other half was kept re- 
markably hot by the feather pillows in constant 
use. I frequently, therefore, placed under the 

illow-case a folded piece of common floor- 
cloth, which, by intervening pieces of linen, 
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might be so managed as to carry off the exces- 
sive heat of the head, as rapidly or as slowly as 
could be desired. Pillows may now be filled 
with either air or cold water, and their temper- 
ature regulated according to circumstances. 

141. In cases of determination to internal 
viscera, excepting to the head, the use of ex- 
ternal refrigerants is more or less hazardous ; 
and, if the local complication be serious, and 
the general excitement of a low or adynamic 
form, it should be laid aside. But when this 
form of reaction is general, and not attended 
by excessive determination to, or congestion 
in, any of the thoracic or abdominal viscera, 
tepid or warm sponging and ablution will prove 
both useful and grateful. Whether cold, tepid, 
or warm sponging be adopted, the addition of 
bicarbonate of soda or of potash, or the bi-bo- 
rate of soda, to the water thus used, will tend 
to relax the skin, and will cleanse it from the 
impurities which impede its functions. In cases 
accompanied by an acrid heat of surface, tepid 
sponging, or the tepid bath, medicated as just 
directed, will be advantageously followed by 
frictions with sweet oil, which, by relaxing the 
exhalants, will cool the surface. 

142. c. Antimonials are among the most en- 
ergetic contra-stimulants in fever ; but they are 
not suited to all fevers, nor to all their stages. 
They are most serviceable in the more sthenic 
or inflammatory forms, in those arising from 
other causes than infection, in some epidemics 
more than others, and in the earlier periods. 
The best preparations are the true Jauze’s 
powder, and the potassio-tartrate; the former of 
which may be conjoined with calomel and small 
doses of camphor, or with mild aperients ; and 
the latter may be given in various saline solu- 
tions, or in the patient’s common drink. Tar- 
tar emetic has been employed moat largely in 
Italy to lower febrile excitement ; but I belreve 
that it will be found equally beneficial and less 
injurious to the digestive mucous surface wher 
used in moderate doses. I have frequently 
given as much as three or four grains in the 
course of the day in solution; but from one to 
two grains has been equally serviceable. It is 
especially indicated when sacs atl affections 
supervene in the course of fever ; but it should 
not be ibed in low or adynamic fevers, 
even when thus complicated, unless with great 
caution, and in combinations hereafter to be 
noticed. A judicious use of either of these 
medi¢ines early in the stage of active excite- 
ment will often either entirely supersede de- 
pletions, or prevent the necessity of having re- 
course to those which are large. 

143. B. Inordinate depression of vascular ac- 
tion, during the period of the disease which usu- 
ally follows that of invasion, is very much less 
frequent than the states of excitement. It 
sometimes requires the most active means to 
remove it, but these means should have refer- 
ence to the cause, and the various pathological 
states attending it. This condition generally 
arises from the intense impression of the exci- 
ting cause on the organic nervous influence, 
preventing thereby the evolution of vascular 
reaction; the stage of excitement either not 
following the earlier changes, or appearing in 
an irregular and imperfect manner. In such 
cases, which are most common in certain epi- 
demics, and in some localities productive of 
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the more concentrated states of malaria, there 
is generally more or less congestion of the large 
vessels and parenchymatoos viscera, and the 
vascular depression is dependant, lst, upon 
lowered nervous influence ; 2dly, upon an over- 
loaded or oppressed state of the circulating and 
vital organs; the atate of congestion 80 strong- 
ly insisted upon by Sranc and his disciples, but 
which I have shown (¢ 92) not to be a primary 
change, as believed by more recent writers. In 
this case, the means advised for the stage of 
invasion (4 122) should be resorted to, espe- 
cially the Acated air or the vapour bath, and warm 
baths, followed by frictions of the surface. In 
some cases, especially when irregular or una- 
yailing efforts at reaction are made, the ab- 
straction of a few ounces of blood from a vein, 
while the patient is immersed in a warm bath, 
and frictions of the surface are being employed, 
will often assist in restoring circulation to the 
surface and in removing the internal conges- 
tion. If the pulse rise during the flow of 
blood, a larger quantity than otherwise might 
be safe may be taken, or the operation may be 
repeated, according to the effects observed after 
the first evacuation. Ifa satisfactory result is 
not soon observed from these, a hot turpentine 
epithem should be placed over the epigastrium 
and abdomen, and covered over with oiled silk 
er leather, 80 as to prevent evaporation, and be 
either kept there or renewed until erubescence 
of the surface is produced. In the more dan- 
gerous cases, a similar epithem may also be 
applied to the insides of the thighs. At the 
same time, moderate doses of camphor or am- 
monria may be given internally, in warm dilu- 
ents, or small quantities of the chlorate of pot- 
ash. Depressed vascular action, whether oc- 
curring in the early progress of the disease, or 
consequent upon some grade or other of ex- 
citement, being chiefly an effect of the change 
in the state of organic nervous power, although 
often associated with congestion at the com- 
mencement, and with vitiation of the circula- 
ting and secreted fluids in the latter stages, 
should be farther combated by the measures 
which are required for the fulfilment of the next 
intention; an especial attention to these con- 
pee being paid in the remarks about to be 
fered. 


144. C. To support organic nervous and vital 
power, especially when associated with imper- 
fect vascular reaction, or with a morbid state 
of the blood, or when proceeding from exhaus- 
tion, is of the greatest importance ; but the cir- 
cumstances in which the accomplishment of 
this intention becomes requisite, and the treat- 
ment most appropriate for it, in the various 
states of fever, are among the most difficult 
topics of practical medicine. Ia certain vari- 
eties, especially those that commence with low 
excitement or imperfect reaction, the debility 
is owing, in great measure, to suppression of 


power; to the overloaded state of the vascular’ 


system, consequent upon interrupted exhala- 
tion and secretion, preventing its free reaction 
upon its contents. In such, power is best re- 
stored by moderate vascular depletion; the 
pulse beco more free and developed as the 
congestion and load are removed. It is in this 
class of cases that early evacuations are most 
requisite, as the best means of preserving vital 
power, and are the oftenest neglected; while 


in others, particularly those which are charae- 
terized by excesgive action, although attended 
by loss of vascular tone and nervous power, or 
by a vitiated state of the blood, or both, deple- 
tions are inappropriate, and the most likely to 
be injuriously resorted to. In certain adynam- 
io fevers, in which reaction assumes this latter 
from, and apparently indicates bleod-letting 
rather than opposite means, if employed suffi- 
ciently early and with much circumepection, 
some advantage, or little mischief, may result 
from it, especiall nt if the patient was io health, 
well fed, or at all plethoric, before the attack 
But when the pulse is very quick, broad, or open, 
the veszel yielding on a gentle pressure of the 
finger, as well as before the impulse of the 
heart upon the column of blood in it, depletions 
should either not be attempted, or be accomps- 
nied with remedies which will restore nervous 
power. In general, however, they are, in any 
mode, hazardous in such cases ; the febrile po:- 
son or cause having infected the organic ner- 
vous influence and the vascular system, as well 
as its contents, and prostrated vital power im 
such a manner as to be roused only by tonics 
and restoratives. But even in these circum 
stances, stimulants should at first be cautious- 
ly used and judiciously selected ; for a too ear- 
ly recourse to them, especially to such as are 
at all heating, may be very injurious. When 
this state of the circulation occurs late in the 
disease, or is consequent upon a more vigor- 
ous reaction and an obviously vitiated state of 
the blood, the most energetic means of restora- 
tion are necessary. 

145. Debility from su sed power is fre- 
quent in the early periods of fever, when the 
brain and lungs are predominantly affected, 
and is best relieved by moderate tions and 
derivatives. Care should be taken to distia- 
guish this form of debility, as, whether occur- 
ring early or late, the use of stimulants would 
be more injurious than beneficial, unless in 
peculiar circumstances, and when these medi- 
cines are conjoined with other more } 
means. The association of this state with 
vascular congestion, in these as well as in other 
cases, requires rather the treatment directed 
for depressed vascular action (§ 143) than that 
for exhaustion. 

146. It must be evident from the foregoing, 
therefore, that numerous circumstances must 
be duly considered before restoratives—either 
of a tonic or stimulant kind—should be resort- 
ed to in fevers. These circumstances furnish 
the true indications for the employment of them, 
and are chiefly the following: a. The intense 
operation of the causes of infectious and epi- 
demic fevers, these generally requiring, cav/eria 
paribus, an earlier and more liberal use of re- 
storatives than those which are sporadic ; 
b. The summer and autumnal seasons; c. An 
age past the meridian; d. Imperfect nourish- 
ment and clothing; the patient having lived 
chiefly on vegetables, or on fish, or salt provis- 
ions, or having been addicted to ardent spirits, 
or to sexual indulgences ; ¢. An intermittent, 
remittent, or low type of fever, or any of its 
adynamic forms, especially if i 
with any inflammatory state ; f. The continued 
operation of the poisonous effluvia which caused 
the disease, as in low, marshy situations, the 
cloee air of crowded hospitals, &o.; g. Signs 
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of real debility, or of exhaustion, especially 
when attended by a moist or flabby tongue, by 
@ very soft and quick pulse, the secretions not 
being suppressed; A, An indifferent or apa- 
thetic state of mind, despair of recovery, men- 
tal depression, &c.; and, ¢. The symptoms 
enumerated above as contra-indicating blood- 
letting ($ 183). Besides these, there are nu- 
Merous others, which appertain more especial- 
ly to certain species and forms of fever, and 
which will be noticed hereafter. Various cir- 
cumstances may, however, arise which will 
render vascular depletions and a recourse to 
tonics, and even to stimulants, nearly at the 
same time, extremely proper. Remittents and 
intermittents, particularly in warm countries, 
and several complicated states of continued 
fever, often exemplify this. 

147. The selection of means in order to sup- 
port nervous and vital power must have refer- 
ence to the cause and form of fever, and to 
existing pathological states and complications. 
In endemic fevers the various preparations of 
cixchona and sulphate of quinine are, upon the 
whole, most appropriate. In those caused by 
fxfection, the same preparations with camphor, 
the chlorates, especially the chlorates of potash 
and soda, serpentaria, arnica, camphor with 
opium, wine given in Seltzer water, yeast, carbonic 
‘acid, various tonic infusions taken with the 
citrate of ammonia in a state of effervescence, 

irits of turpentine, pyroligneous acid, creasote, 
the mineral acids and ethers, especially the hy- 
drochloric or chloric, and chloric ether ; and in the 
complicated states of fever, especially external 
derivatives, vesicatories, sinapisms, epithems with 
tine, or liniments with this latter, 
and camphor, capsicum, é&c., are the most effi- 
erent remedies. When the blood appears con- 
taminated, or the excretions acrid, offensive, 
and excoriating, combinations of tonics with 
antiseptics, as the decoction of cinchona with 
the chlorate of potash—a combination which I 
have used for many years with much success 
—or with chloric acid and chlorie ether; the 

acid with creasote ; spirits of tur- 
pentine, &c. ; and these, or similar substances, 
administered in enemata, are most to be de- 
pended upon. But the appropriation of these 
and of other remedies to the particular forms 
and states of fever is more fully shown in the 
pequel. 

148. D. The promotion of the exhalations, se- 
eretions, and excretions, by emetics, purgatwes, 
diaphoretics, and diuretics, is &@ most requisite 
fntention in the cure of every type and form of 
fever. By a judicious selection of means be- 
Jonging to these classes of remedies, adapted 
to existing pathological conditions, vascular 
action may be developed when it is low or sup- 

, or moderated when it is excessive ; 
nervous power may be relieved when it is o 
pressed, or supported when it is exhausted ; 
and the circulating fluid may be preserved in a 
state of comparative purity, or relieved from 
the contamination it may have experienced in 
the course of the disease. 

149, 4. Jaap’ were formerly pane em- 

loyed in fever than at present. Sypenaam, 
ees and many others, prescribed them very 
generally ; but the recent views as to the seat 
of fever in the brain, and digestive mucous 
surface; have tended to bring them into disnsze. 
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Tn the early stages of the simple and sporadic 
forms of fever, they are often of great benefit, 
especially in arresting them, as aired above 
(4 121, 122), or in developing imperfect action. 
They are seldom productive of much service 
after the excitement has become fully estab- 
lished or stationary, and should not be employ- 
ed in the cerebral complication, or when ten- 
derness or pain is felt in the abdomen, espe- 
cially at the epigastric region. When pre- 
scribed thus early, they are calculated to pre- 
vent congestions of the lungs and liver, and 
even to remove them at their commencement. 
Syprnnax, from a fear of their effects upon the 
brain, seldom prescribed them until blood-let- 
ting was premised, and thereby lost much of 
the benefit they are calculated to afford, inas- 
much as the period at which blood-letting could 
be advantageous was more advanced than that 
in which emetics are most serviceable. Ipe- 
cacuanha is, upon the whole, the best substance 
that can be used. Tartar emetic is not so safe, 
if there be tendency to the gastric complication, 
or in low, infectious forms of the disease. 
Some authors have recommended emetics at a 
late period, but I have bad but little experience 
of them Jater in fever than I have advised 
them. In the early stages, I have both fre- 
quently prescribed them and seen them pre- 
scribed with benefit. They may, however, 
prove beneficial in more advanced periods, 
especially in the bronchial complication, a 
to answer particular purposes ; but they should 
be conjoined with such other substances as 
will assist them in answering the especial in- 
tention with which they are directed. 

150. b. Purgatives are the most generally 
prescribed cic fea est in fever in this country, 
and are, at least, among the most useful when 
judiciously selected. Calomel early in the dis- 
ease, in conjunction with James’s powder, and 
in the adynamic states with camphor, &e.—jala 
with cream of tartar, in sporadic cases—the mi 
neutral salts, or the more cathartic salts in mild 
doses, in similar circumstances — rhubarb in 
nearly all fevers, variously combined—spirits of 
turpentine with castor or olive oil, &c., when 
the head is much affected, and in certain states 
of the abdominal viscera; and various other 
mild aperients, as manna, tamarinds, prunes, 
é&c., with the citrates, tartrates, &c., are the 
most serviceable. The phosphate of soda, or 
any of the strong neutral salts, either alone and 
in smal) doses, or with diaphoretics and diu- 
retics, will frequently produce both refrigerant 
and evacuant effects. They are indicated 
chiefly during the stages of excitement, more 
especially in sporadic and endemic fevers. 

151. In general, the purgatives used in fevers 
should be mild, and such as are not calculated 
to irritate or inflame the digestive mucous sur- 
face. They should be employed with the inten- 
tion, Ist. Of simply removing mucous sordes 
and aceamulations from the Lyme via; 2dly. 
Of promoting the secreting and excreting func- 
tions of the collatitious viscera, and of the in- 
testinal surface ; and, Sdly. Of thereby unload- 
ing the vascular system of a part of the effete 
materials conveyed into it, and liable to accu» 
mulate in and contaminate the blood. 1 
should rarely or never be prescribed with a 
view of deriving the circulation from other 
parts to.the digestive canal ; for, ia fevers, ir 
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ritants of any kind, acting upon this part, will 
often react upon the brain and liver, with the 
exception of the purgativea just enumerated. 
If oils be employed, especial care should be 
taken that they are quite fresh, otherwise they 
may occasion great danger. In pulmonary 
complications, the addition of the potassio- 
tartrate of antimony, in small doses, or of ipe- 
cacuanha, to the purgatives, will be useful, and 
will promote their operation. In advanced 
stages, the utmost discrimination is necessary 
in the selection of purgatives, and more espe- 
cially if we dread the presence of disease of the 
mucous follicles. Jn these, doses of rhubarb 
sufficient to evacuate freely the bowels, with 
the hydrargyrum cum creta, camphor, and ipe- 
cacuanha, are most beneficial. is lesion is 
commonly connected with, if it be not caused 
by, the injurious remora of sordes or morbid 
secretions in the canal, and by a vitiated state 
of the blood ; the aperients or purgatives se- 
lected should, therefore, not merely be mild, 
but possess tonic and antiseptic properties, or 
be conjoined with such substances, especially 
camphor, cinchona, sulphate of potash, the 
chlorates, or creasote. 

152. c. Diaphoretics should be prescribed 
with strict reference to the existing degree of 
excitement; for, if the vascular action mount 
above a certain pitch, the cutaneous exhalation 
cannot be procured until it is reduced ; and, if 
it sink too low, the perspiration will either be 
interrupted, or become partial or clammy. In 
the s' of excitement, therefore, depletions 
and refrigerants are the most efficacious diaph- 
oretics ; or such substances as relax the skin 
by acting on the digestive mucous surface, as 
calomel with antimony, and in some forms of 
fever especially, with opium; or ipecacuanha 
witb nitre and opium, &c. During this period 
the more cooling diaphoretics should be selected, 
especially those mentioned under the head of 
refrigerants (§ 139), and emollients and relazants 
will often very materially aid their operation, 
especially if gastric and tnicstinal irritation be 
present. Whenever vascular action, or vital 
power, particularly the latter, sinks materially, 
the warm or stimulating diaphoretics, as cam- 
poet serpentaria, ammonia, arnica, éc., should 

preferred, and be combined with tonic in- 
fusions, &c., according to the circumstances 
of particular cases and existing pathological 
states. 

153. d. Diuretics are, upon the whole, less 
requisite in fevers than the preceding ; but they 
are often useful adjuncts to tonics, diaphoret- 
ics, or even to the milder purgatives. The 
ethereal preparations, especially the spirits of 
nitric ather, citric acid, and the citrates, the tar- 
trates, and most of the xeutral salts, and nearly 
all the refrigerants (4 139), may be thus em- 
ployed. They are indicated more especially in 
the pulmonary, cerebral, and hepatic compli- 
cations of fever, those of an antiphlogistic 
kind being the most appropriate. 

154. ¢. Mercurials are often necessary in 
fevers, especially calomel, blue pill, and the 
hydrargyrum cum creta. Calomel is of great 
service as a deobstruent purgative, in fevers 
arising from endemic causes, especially when 
the liver becomes obstructed ; in conjunction 
with opium, after bleeding, in the gastric and 
other complications; and with camphor and 
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opium, in certain malignant states, which will 
be particularly noticed. Hydrargyrum cum crete 
is most useful with ipecacuanha and rhubarb, 
or with camphor and opium, in the intestinal 
affections occurring in the progress of the dis- 
ease. Of the use of mercurial frictions in con- 
tinued fevers I have not had much experience, 
but in periodic fevers, when the liver bas be- 
come enlarged, I have directed them with ad- 
vantage, using either the ointment with cam- 
phor, or the mercurial liniment with the com- 
pound camphor liniment, or one of those in the 
Appendix (F. 306, 311). Mercury pushed so 
far as to affect the mouth, or to produce sals- 
vation, has been considered both a prophylactic 
and a cure for fever. J have tried to affect 
the system in the most malignant forms of fever 
in warm climates, without succeeding; and, 
where I have succeeded, there was every rea- 
son to believe that recovery would have taken 
place neverthelees. In some complicated states 
of fever in this country I have given very large 
doses of calomel and camphor with opium eve: 
four or six hours, with success ; and, altho 
recovery has taken place as frequently without 
the mouth having been affected as otherwise, I 
have generally considered the latter a favoar- 
able occurrence. This treatment was intro- 
duced by me about fifteen years ago, and was 
then resorted to in many cases in a public ia- 
stitution: it was taught in my lectures, and 
published in several periodicals ten or twelve 
years since. The circumstances in which it is 
calculated to succeed will be pointed out here- 
after. That mercury possesses no prophylac- 
tic influence against fevers, has been satisfac- 
torily shown by several able writers, and 
proved by my own experience. A person, 
whose mouth was affected for the cure of 
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fever, in Africa, in 1817, and came under ray 
care soon after the attack. He died a few 
days afterward, the most active treatment hav- 
ing failed in developing vascular reaction, and 
in supporting the vital powers. A nearly sim- 
ilar case is mentioned by Dr. Graves in his 
excellent lectures. I believe, however, that 
instances in which salivation has followed a 
mercurial treatment of fever without recovery 
having taken place are very rare. 

155. E. It ts often necessary to remove local 
congestions, determinations of blood, or predomi- 
nant states of vascular action, or other disease of 
particular viscera, during the progress of fever, 
and thus to protect important viscera froma in- 
jury during the febrile action —a. One of the 
most dangerous and most frequent complica. 
tions—one which does not limit itself to asy 
particular type or form of fever, although more 
frequent in some localities than in others, aad 
in some epidemics—is predominant affection of 
the digestive mucous surface, particularly of the 
lower part of the ilium and cecum. This con- 
dition is more particularly noticed hereafter, 
with reference to its early occurrence, whea 
it forms the mucous, gastric, and intestinal fe- 
vers of authors. It is chiefly to its occurrence 
in the advanced stages that J shall here advert. 
Notwithstanding the erroneous views of Brovs- 
sais and his followers as to this point of pathol 
ogy, We are indebted to them for the great at- 
tention which hes been paid to it in recent 
times, Unfortunately, lesions in the small ine 
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testines may proceed to a fatal issue in fevers, 
without any evident sign of their existence. 
Those symptoms, nevertheless, which are most 
frequently observed, as well as those which are 
occasionally connected with them, should re- 
ceive due attention. When, therefore, pain or 
tenderness is felt in the abdomen or epigas- 
trium on pressure, with tension and burning 
heat, a loaded tongue with red point and edges, 
@ sft and very quick pulse, from twelve to 
twenty leeches should be applied; and after 
the bites have bled sufficiently, a warm turpen- 
tine epithem or fomentation in the same situs- 
tion will prove of great benefit. This epithem 
Bas been very ently employed by me, since 
¥820, in the complicated states of fever, in both 
he and private practice, and has been pub- 

#ely recommended by me for them on several 
occasions soon after that time. 

* 156. a. If this complication appear early in 
fever, a repetition of these means will often be 
mecessary ; and, if the bowels be not sufficient- 

free, or if the evacuations be acrid and of- 
msive, laxatives, especially rhubarb with the 
hydrargyrum cum ereta, ipecacoanha, &c., and 
emollients or demulcents, will be necessary. 
If it occur very late im fever, and be attended 
with much depression, or with diarrhea, small 
bat frequent doses of the hydrargyrum cum 
ereta, with camphor, ipecacuanha, and opium, 
to be given, the above epithem being 
aiso resorted to; and, if these fail, the chlo- 
rates, particularly the ‘chlorates of potash or of 
Rime, should be prescribed, with the prepera- 
tions of cinchona, or of tormentilla; or the 
treatment advised for the Asthenic Forms 
Dvrssnreryr (§ 88, ef seg.) may be employed. 
these latter cases, the affection of the mucous 
follicles is either consequent nm, or coetane- 
ous with, contamination of the circulating and 
secreted fiuids ; therefore the chlorates, cincho- 
ma with hydrochloric acid, chioric ether and 
opium, camphor in large doses, creasote, and 
other tonic and stimulating antiseptics, are es- 
pecially indicated. If dark, grumous, or bloody 
stools, and more particularly if large discharges 
of blood take place, turpentine should be admin- 
istered by the mouth, and in demulcent enema- 
ta, it being the most efficacious means we pos 
sees in such circumstances, as well as when 
Matulent distention of the abdomen supervenes. 
Ulceration of the follicular glands, and soften- 
ing, and even sloughing of the mucous surface 
of the bowels, may take place in the latter sta- 
ges ; and. although these lesions are often pre- 
ceded by the symptoms just noticed (} 155), 
gad attended by evacuations indicating their 
eceurrenee, no very conclusive evidence of 
their existence may be observed, unless they 
terminate in perforation and peritonitis. This 
ia more especially the case when the abdomi- 
nal symptoms are marked by severe cerebral 
affection. But ulcerations may especially take 
place in this msidious manner, also, when the 
sensibilities are not thus obscured, and even 
during the periods of decline and convalescence. 
These more extreme changes in the internal 
surface of the bowels can be met only in the 
manner just advised, the medicines being ex- 
hibited both by the mouth and in enemata ; and 
by the means recommended in similar states 
occurring during Drsswrery (} 89). wet sare 
tis, consequent upon ulceration and perforation, 
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supervene, terebinthinate epithems, or sina- 
pee and large doses of opium, as advised by 

. Graves and Dr. Stroxes, or of camphor and 
Opium, are the moat rational means. The ad- 
ministration of other medicines by the mouth 
or by injections, or, indeed, the ingestion of 
any substance whatever, may inorease the mis- 
chief by its passing through the perforation, 
which may possibly be repaired, if the actions 
of the bowels be restrained by the remedies 
just advised, the natural processes which some- 
times take place in such cases being thereby 
favoured. The application even of leeches 
may be injurious, particularly if this occur- 
rence take place late in, or during adynamic 
states of, fever, by depressing the powers of 
life too low for the exertion of the usual pro- 
cesses of reparation. 

157. B. The occurrence of diarrhea of a mild 
character, the stools being feculent and not re- 
markably unhealthy, should not be interfered 
with, more especially at a critical period of the 
disease. But when the symptoms of inordinate 
vascular determination are present, the evacu- 
ations being watery, offensive, or otherwise 
morbid, can doses of bydrargyrum cum creta 
and Dover's powder should be given every four 
or five hours; and if these fail, and more es- 
pecially if the type of fever be low, the stage 
far edvaaced, and vital power depressed by the 
evacuation, the more active means just men- 
tioned (4 157) should be administered. This 
complication is more common, and more apt ta 
assume a dangerous form, in some localities 
than in others. Thus, it is more frequent and 
severe in Paris than in London, and in London 
than in Edinburgh, probably owing to the wa- 
ter in common use in these cities. 

168. y. When distention of the abdo- 
men comes on in any of the forms of fever, but 
more particularly in adynamic states, Piorry 
advises that an elastic tube should be introdu- 
ced into the rectum, in order to carry off the 
flatus. I am, however, not sure that the dis- 
charge of it in this manner is so beneficial as 
may be supposed; and [ am confident that, at 
the period of the disease when this is a trouble- 
some symptom, the internal surface of the bow- 
el will be readily injured, owing to its tender 
and almost softened state, even by the incau- 
tious introduction of a clyster-pipe. I have, 
since 1820, recommended gnd Sprite Si the 
spirits of turpentine in cases of this kind, by 
the mouth, in several forma (F. 216), in ene- 
mata (F. 150, 151), and in warm epithems and 
fomentations placed upon the abdomen. This 
substance is especially indicated where, with 
the abdominal distention and intestinal affec- 
tion, there is also delirium or coma; and is 
equally beneficial in a relaxed as in a constipa- 
ted state of the bowels; for, by modifying the 
dose and the combination, it will increase or 
restrain their actions, according as either ef- 
fect is desired. In a remarkably dangerous, 
and, indeed, hopeless case of this description, 
which I attended in 1822, with Mr. Busnes 
of Crawford-street, this medicine was resorted 
to with instant benefit and ultimate success ; 
and although I have met, both previously and 
subsequently to this date, with numerous in- 
stances, in public and private practice, where 
it has preres equally beneficial, I refer to this. 
in preference, because it is among the earliest 
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cases of the kind, of which I can Gnd the notes, 
where I employed this medicine in consulta- 
tion with another practitioner—the fact thus 
not resting merely upon the testimony of an 
observer, who may be supposed to be over-par- 
tial to a medicine which he was the chief means 
of bringing into general use (see my Memoirs 
on the Action and Use of Terebinthinate Remedics 
in various Diseases, in the Lond, Med. and Phys. 
Journ. for July and August, 1821), bat aleo upon 
that of an equally competent obeerver. A near- 
ly similar instance to that now referred to is 
adduced by Dr.‘Graves (Lond. Mod. and Surg. 
Journ., vol. ii., p. 781). 

159. The nature and treatment of the com- 
plications of fever with intestinal disease have 
not always been well understood ; for, as they 
have too frequently been considered as merely 
inflammatory, and not as consequences of the 
pathological states explained above, so have 
they been viewed as contra-indicating the ex- 
hibition even of mild purgatives. This, how- 
ever, is not the case, inasmuch as they may 
not only be occasioned by the insufficient use 
or neglect of these medicines early in the dis- 
ease, but also aggravated by the same cauee 
at a later period. The septic and irritating ef- 
fects of the morbid secretions and excretions 
poured into the alimentary canal, and even 
from its own surface, during the course of ady- 
namic fevers, when its mucous membrane pos- 
sesses its minimam of tone and vital resiet- 
ance, require both that the intestinal contents 
should not be alowed to accumulate and re- 
main long in contact with it, and that they 
should be rendered less injurious by dilution 
and the exhibition of antiseptic substances— 
indications of which both reason and experi- 
ence have shown the propriety and success: 

160. b. The complications of fever with severe 
lestons of the respiratory functions and structures 
are more frequent, and often occur earlier, than 
is generally supposed. The influence of early 
impairment of these functions in the production 
of the consecutive phenomena of fever should 
of itself attract a particular attention to them 
during the progress of the disease. We shail 

nerally find that, in proportion as the causes 
of fever act intensely upon the lungs, and im- 
pede the changes of the blood in them, the more 
severe and complicated will be the form of the 
disease, and the more disposed will this organ 
be to experience either manifest or concealed 
disorder, generally consisting of a peculiar con- 
gestive form of bronchitis, or of congestion of 
the lungs and bronchial lining, or of determina- 
tion to these parts, or of asthenic or nervous 
pneumonia, passing into condensation of por- 
tions of the organ, in the lower types of fever ; 
or of peripneumony or more purely inflamma- 
tory states of both the lungs and pleura, in the 
more inflammatory varieties. re are also 
other circumstances which should infinence 
the treatment-of these complications, viz. : a. 
Their greater frequency in the low adynamic 
fevers than in the sthenic; in the continued 
than in the periodic types; and in some epi- 
demics, seasons, and localities than in others ; 
b. The particular stage of the fever in which 
they appear; c. The part they seem to act in 
superindocing farther complications, fall 
‘cerebral and hepatic affections ; and, d. Their 
‘particular form and character in relation to 
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general vescular action and nervous power. It. 
must be evident that, inasmuch as che i- 
cation may supervene and proceed to a fatat 
Jength without detection, especially when the 
brain is much affected, an attentive inquiry af 
ter it should be made by means of auscualta~ 
tion, through the progress of the disease, and 
even during convalescence. 

161. a. In eases where the local affection, as 


case, are especially indicated. Of the latter, 
cupping is the most useful, especially between 
the shoulders; and, if leeches be applied, the 
glass may be placed over the bites. In the 
adynamic states, local depletions only are ad- 
missible; and, if leeches be used, attention 
should be paid to the bleeding afterward. If 
farther depletion cannot be ventured upon, dry 
cupping on the back or chest will eometmmes 
be serviceable. Great advantage will also eo- 
crue from resorting to external derivation or 
revulsion, after sufficient depletions have been 
i The repeated application of blis- 
ters, 90 as to produce merely a rubefacient ef- 
fect ; or of sinapisms ; frictions with nritating 
liniments (F. 299, 800), especially with capai- 
cum, croton oil, &c.; and stinging with net- 
tles, are frequently beneficial. But I have found, 
in numerons cases, since 1821, of both commen 
and eruptive fevers, where theee means have 
failed, that warm terebinthinate epithems, pia- 
ced over the chest or epigastrium, or ever upomt 
the insides of the thighs, and retained or ree 
peated until erubescence and burning heat were 
caused, have produced decided benefit. Suck 
instances have occurred where I have met with 
other practitioners, among whom I may mew 
tion Mr. Faxon, Mr. Barewertt, Mr. Panresz, 
Mr. Bevawr, Mr. Byam, Dr. T. Wittiams, end 
Mr. Lzgsz, who have witnessed with myself 
the efficacy of this application. : 
162. 3. Antrmonials, eapecially the tartar emet- 
ic solution, have been much i i 
complicati eat but “rr ——— ion already offered 
respecting their use (4 142), particalarty in the 
low forms of fever, should not be overlooked. 
The doses of the potassio-tartrate of 
Ought not to exosed the quantity advised abeve. 
When judiciously employed, and following med- 
erate depletions, it is productive of great bene- 
fit, and very frequently prevents the necessity 
of recurring to blood-letting. In some of the 
states of predominant pulmonary 3 
where, although occurring early in the diseasa, 
vaecular depletion can hardly be ventured upon, 
this substance, either alone, or with camphor 
and small doses of squilis and opium, will eftea 
prove efficacious. In such low forms of the 
complication, especially when supervening late 
in fever, even tartar emetic may not be either 
beneficial or indicated. In these, the extergal 
derivatives just mentioned ; ipecacuanha with 
camphor and opium, or also with squills; the 
decoction of senega, and other medicines ad- 
vised in the Asthenie Form of Brononrris (78, 
84), will prove moet i It will some- 
times become a quostion, whether or not wine 
and the more active tonics and stimulants, 
sometimes required at an advanced stage of 
adynamio fevers, should ever be administered 
when complicated with neryous or asthanis 
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bronchitis or pneumonia. ‘To this I would an- 
swer that, having resorted to the means al- 
ready advised, or merely to dry cupping, the 
external applications and the intersal medi- 
cines just insisted upon, without benefit, vas- 
cular depletion not being farther admissible, 
the administration of appropriate stimulants 
and tonics should not be longer delayed, and 
more especially in an advanced stage of fever, 
the external means being repeated and assidu- 
ously persisted in. Before, however, wine and 
the more heating stimulants and tonics be re- 
sorted to, the effects of camphor in fall doses, 
gx of ammonia, with opium, &c., should be fully 
tried. If the bronchi be loaded with accumula- 
ted mucus, and the respiratory functions there- 
by obviously impaired, the exhibition of an 
emetic (F. 198, 402), or repetitions of it, will 
be serviceable, however late in the disease. 

163. — treatment just advised is also 
applicable to the more rare complication with 

iss. Vascular depletions are more gener- 
ally required, and may be carried to a some- 
what greater extent in it, than in associated 
broachial and pneumonic affections. Full doses 
of calomel, Jamzs’s powder, and opium ars 
particularly indicated ; and if the mouth be- 
come affected, the occurrence may be consid- 
ered favourable. The external remedies should 
be strenuously enforced, particularly the tur- 
pentine epithem, on the outside of which a 
piece of soft leather or oiled silk may be laid, 
in order to prevent evaporation. The tartar 
emetic solution sbould also be prescribed ; and 
the more largely, the more manifestly sthenic 
or inflammatory the fever and local i 
in order to economize the loss of blood. 

164, c. The affections of the cerebral functions, 
owing to their nature, often present more prom- 
jnent characters iv fevers, and hence attach to 
themselves greater importance than they are 
actually entitled to. Evenin cases where they 
have beea most remarkable, the post mortem 
examination bas not disclosed any lesion suffi- 
cient to account for them. The circamstance 
of their being more frequently caused by the 
state of organic nervous influence in the en- 
eephalon, and by morbid changes in the blood, 
and of their being often consequent upon affec- 
tious of the respiratory functions and of the 
digestive mucous surface, has been too gener- 
ally overlooked ; and a treatment has, conse- 

mently, been adopted more calculated to inter- 
© with the salutary efforts of nature than to 
remove morbid conditions which have actually 
existed. If we analyze those cases which pre- 
sent, in the common estimation, very promi- 
nent lesions of the oerebro-spinal functions, 
and compare these lesions—whether of mental 
manifestation or of voluntary power — with 
those evinced by the other organs or systems, 
With the functions of digestion, assimilation, 
circulation (comprising the changes affected 
by respiration on the blood), secretion, and ex- 
cretion—in what will the predominance of cere- 
bral disorder be found to consist’? and, still 
more, to what organ or will the balance 
of morbid action incline} Keeping, therefore, 
this inference in view, that promineat symp- 
toms, especially those connected with the sen- 
sitive functions, do not always prove, or truly 
indicate, the amount of lesion, or even its seat 
in the part disturbed, the cerebral complica- 
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tions of fever should receive a due but not an 
exclusive attention, even when most predomi- 
nant. In proof of this position, I can appeal 
to no very limited experience, and to thoes 
who, like myself, have witnessed the worst 
forms of typhus fever, as they occurred in va+ 
rious parts of France and Germany soon after the 
peace, whether or not death was caused more 
by the cerebral than by the other changes, 
judging from an intimate analysis of the symp- 
toms in the latter stages, and of the morbid 
appearances. Indeed, in many instances, the 
lesions of other organs were individually greater 
than those found within the cranium. 

165, In cases of fever attended by very mark. 
ed determination of blood to the head, or by 
vascular action increased to an inflammatory 
state, or by severe cerebral symptoms at ad- 
vanced s of the disease, vascular 
tions, full doses of calomel, with purgatives, 
or followed by them, ly by Formula 
216, and enemata (F. 140, 150); and cold ap- 
plied to the head, particularly the cold affusion 
oa it, the rest of the body being kept moderately 
warm, or revulsants being applied to the lower 
extremities, should be promptly resorted to. 
Blood-lettings ought not, however, to be too 
implicitly confided in, for they will never of 
themselves remove this complication. No ad- 
vantage will accrue from opening the temporal 
artery or jugular vein above that derived ffom 
bleeding from the arm ; and even this will not 
be frequently requisite, the more especially as 
an equal oy even greater benefit, at a lese 
waste of blood, will result from cupping large- 
ly on the nape or over the mastoid processes, 
or from Jeeches in the latter situation and oc- 
ciput. Both bleeding and the cold affusion oa 
the head may be carried to an injurious length, 
especially if it be attempted to remove, or ma- 
terially to benefit, within an inadequately short 
time, this complication; many of the phenome- 
na of which are dependant upon, and insepara> 
ble from, the fever, and to be removed only 
with it. Let not, therefore, this or any other 
treatment be mischievously persisted in, with 
the mistaken view that it can accomplish what 
the natare of the disease renders impossible 5 
but, at the same time, let it not be cower anand 
employed. Purgatives, especially those wi 
calomel, with Janes’s powder, or other anti- 
monials, should follow early depletions, partic- 
ularly if this complication occurs early in 
fever; and at later periods the calomel may be 
given with opium, every four or six hours, the 
bowels freely opened, and derivatives applied 
to the ineides of the thighs or calves of the 
legs. As to the treatment of Coma and Detiz- 
10m in fever, it is emery to add pete | 
to what I have advanced in those articles, 
at other places in this. It should, however, be 
recollected that other complications may ca- 
exist with predominant cerebral affection, par- 
ticularly in adynamic fevers ; and if this affec- 
tion be very severe, or consist of delirium or 
coma, and more especially if it depend upon a 
morbid state of the , these complications 
may be thereby masked, and proceed to a fatal 
height before they are detected. This we have 
seen to be the case as respects the lungs and 
intestines, and it is ‘not lesa eo as regards the 
linger and Nor should the readiness with 
which sphacelation occurs, either from the 
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pressure of the body, or from excoriating dis- 
charges, and inattention to cleanliness, and to 
the preservation of a dry state of the linen, or 
from blisters or injuries, be overlooked; for 
an early inquiry after the first indications of 
this occurrence will often prevent much trouble, 
suffering, and danger. 

166. F. The regimen and management of pa- 
tients tn fever are much more essential to re- 
covery than is sometimes supposed. Not only 
are the purity, dryness, and rapid renewal! of 
the air deserving of attention, but also its tem- 
perature, which ought to be regulated, as well 
as the quantity of the bed-clothes, accord- 
ing to the state of vascular action and vital 
power. The patient should be screened from 
too free a current, particularly of cool air, and 
especially in fevers of low excitement, as the 
pulmonary, and, indeed, other complications 
may be induced by this circumstance. When 
excitement is fully developed, the air should 
be cool, and the clothes light; but in other 
conditions, especially when the temperature of 
the body does not nse above natural or is de- 
pressed below it, proportionately increased 
warmth is necessary, in respect of both the air 
and the quantity of bed-clothes. The room, 
also, should be darkened, all noise excluded, 
and mental excitement or irritation carefully 
avoided. The mouth and gums ought to be 
washed from time to time, and the linen chan- 
ged very frequently; the surface of the body 
being sponged with simple or medicated water, 
of a temperature in relation to the forms of 
fever, as stated above (6 140). All the evacu- 
ations ought to be passed in the bed-pan, with- 
out leaving the supine posture; and if they 
take place involuntarily or unconsciously, oiled 
silk should be placed next the bed, and folded 
sheets underneath the patient. Care must be 
taken that retention of urine or over-distention 
of the bladder does not occur, without being 
detected at once and remedied. The accounts 
of the nurse must not be trusted to in this, 
more than in other matters, but the state of 
the abdomen above the pubes carefully exam- 
ined. If pressure cause excoriations, or threat- 
en sloughing, measures should be immediately 
taken to prevent farther mischief. The part 
may be washed, as Dr. Graves advises, with a 
solution of ten to fifteen grains of nitrate of 
silver in an ounce of water, or with a weak 
solution of the super-acetate of lead in spirits 
of turpentine; or with this latter and dilute 
pyroligneous acid ; or it may be covered by de- 
fensive plasters. If sloughing occur, carrot 
poultices, copiously sprinkled with chlorates, 
particularly of lime, or with spirits of turpen- 
tine, or witb creasote, must be employed ; or 
poultices with bark, to which either of these 
may be added ; and pressure removed from the 
part and its immediate vicinity by air-pillows, 
or by the use of Dr. Arnorr’s hydrostatic bed. 
Bat these unpleasant occurrences should be 
prevented, where the appearance of the soft 
solids and the prostration of the patient indi- 
cate a disposition to them, by having early re- 
course to these latter means, and by supporting 
vital power by the means appropriate to existing 
pathological states. 

167. G. The food and drink in fevers should 
be varied with the existing states of vascular 
yaction and power. In periodic fevers, light 
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food may be allowed in proportion as the apy> 
rexial period is complete. But in continued 
fevers, particularly during the early stages, and 
while excitement continues, no food beyond 
thin water-gruel, fresh whey, and orangeade or 
lemonade, should be given. The best drinks 
during excitement are those prescribed in the 
Aprenvix (F. 592, et seg.), or any of the min- 
eral acids in sugared water, and flavoured by 
lemon-peel, or weak black tea, according as 
they may be congruous with the medicines pre- 

scribed internally. Thus, care should be taken 

not to allow the patient any of the mineral 

acids when calomel, or any of the other prep- 

arations of mercury, is being taken. But wher 

vascular reaction is low or imperfect, and vital 
power considerably depressed, or when the 

pulse is very rapid, tamultuous, and soft, Sett- 

zer or soda water with old wine, hock, or weak 

punch, or wine whey, spruce beer, brisk bottled 

stout, or brisk bottled beer, dcc., according to 

the peculiarities of the case and the previous 

habits of the patient, may be allowed. Ifcoma 

be present, green tea ia one of the best bevera- 

ges that can be allowed ; and if the powers of 

life be very depressed, may be made into 2 

weak punch; the patient also being often 

roused by talking to him on lively, interesting 

topics. He may be allowed oranges, grapes, 

or lemons sweetened with sugar, particularty 

when the mouth is foul and dry ; but care 

should bé taken that neither the nor the 

stones are swallowed. These will often both 

refresh and feed the patient as much as is ne- 

cessary until the decline of the disease. If the 

fever be prolonged, or of a slow, nervous char- 

acter, very light nourishment may be allowed 

as the excitement subsides, s' as roasted 

apples, jellies, in some cases asses’ milk, sego, 

arrow-root, tapioca, wine whey, chicken or 

mutton broth, weak beef tea, &c. 

[Dr. Graves, of Dublin, has lately calted at- 
tention to the importance of allowing fever 
patients a more liberal diet than is usualty 
granted them, and states that many fall vie~ 
tims to prolonged abstinence in fever. To en- 
force its importance, he refers to the effects 
produced by prolonged abstinence from food, 
as a dragging pain at the stomach, burning 
thirst, and, after some time, epigastric tender- 
ness, fever, and delirium. There is also, as 
observed in those who have suffered ship- 
wreck, vomiting, determination of blood to the 
brain, suffusion of the eyes, headache, sleep- 
lessness, and tendency to putrefaction of the 
animal tissues, as shown by the spontaneous 
occurrence of gangrene of the lungs. In fever, 
the natural sensibilities of the patient are 
blunted and impaired, and it by no means fok 
lows that because he does not ask for food, 
that therefore-the system does not require it. 
Dr. G. therefore attributes much of his success 
in the management of fevers to the libera] but 
judicious allowance of food. For the first 
three or four days, particularly if the patient is 
young and robust, he allows only water, weak 
barley-water, and whey ; after this he begins 
to give a little thin, well-boiled gruel made of 
groats, and flavoured, if there be no tendency 
to diarrhea, with sugar and a small quantity 
of lemon-jaice ; also a little thin panada, morn- 
ing and evening, during the latter part of the 
first and the beginning of the middie stage of 
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the fever, or after the fourth or fifth day of the 
disease, acoording to circumstances. A table- 
spoonful of these every two or three hours 
will arosreby be sufficient, and, after the dis- 
ease has advanced a little, some mild animal 
broth or jelly will prove useful; and of these 
none is better than chicken-tea, which should 
be given cautiously at first, and gradually in- 
creased if it does not bring on heaviness, sick- 
ness of stomach, flushing of the face, excite- 
ment Of pulse, or increased feverishness; in 
which case it shoukd give way to the gruel and 

nada. In the middle and latter stages of 
‘ever, we have latterly been in the habit of giv- 
ing it in small quantity, frequently repeated, 
with the happiest effects. Stewed and roasted 
apples, grapes, oranges, and, indeed, acid and 
Taw fruits of every kind, are extremely bazard- 


eas, and should not be permitted in the treat- |” 


ment of this class of diseases. It is important, 
as Dr. G. has suggested, that all kinds of food 
and nutriment should be given by day, and the 
patient, if possible, restricted to the use of flu- 
lds by night.) 

168. H. Convalescence from fevers requires 
the utmost discrimination of the physician, and 
yet both the patient and his friends are but too 
eager to supersede his functions. The ill con- 
sequences of mismanagement in this period 
are chiefly, lst, Relapse; 2dly, Inflammatory 
affections of the lungs, bowels, or brain ; Sdly, 
Dropsical effusions ; and, 4thly, Mental aliena- 
tion. These are usually caused, a. by the pa- 
tient getting up too early from bed; 4. by er- 
rors in diet; ¢. by too early exposure to the 
Weather, to the sun's rays, to cold, malaria, 
&c.; d by mental excitement or irritation; 
and, ¢. by tore exertion of the physical 
a onvalescence is prolonged and dif- 

it, and the consequent risk of some one of 
the ill effects of mismanagement supervening 
portionately great, a. when the fever has 
unusually severe; §. when it has been 
very promptly and actively treated at its com- 
mencement, and either quickly subdued, or 


thereby rendered of short duration; y. when it 
has slowly subsided without any regular crisis; 
6. When it has been i in the seve- 


Ter form stated above. 

169. I. Relapees, as well as inflammatory or 
other affections of the principal viscera, are 
most frequently caused by getting about too 
goon, and by indulgence of the appetites, par- 
ticularly that for food, which very generally 
requires restraint at this period. When the 
disease has been shortened by large blood-let- 
tings, these, or other ill effects, as mental al- 
jenation in persons predisposed to it, are very 

to occur. The greater is the necessity, 
therefore, to place the patient upon the strict- 
est dict and regimen during convalescence. 
At the same time, he should not be kept too 
low, either in res of food or medicine ; oth- 
erwise anemia, dropey, mental disorder, chron- 
ic debility, and rheumatism, &c., may be there- 
by produced. Change of air, sea-voyaging, and 
travelling, with due precaution against cold or 
wet, will particularly assist recovery. Ifeither 
of these cannot be adopted, the use of gentle 
tonics, especially when tho situation is not re- 
markably healthy, and strict attention to the 
bowels, and, indeed, to all the secretions and 
excretions, are particularly necessary. The 


patient should not be in too great haste to re- 
move the hair after fever, or to have it cut too 
close; and he should be particularly careful 
not to expose his head to the sun's rays. The 
return to his occupations, whether mental or 
physical, as well as to his usual food, ought to 
be gradual. As the cuticle and hair geuerally 
fall off after severe fevers, warm or tepid baths, 
when convalescence is far advanced, will pro- 
mote the patient’s comfort. 

170. If, notwithstanding these precautions, a 
relapse takes place, the treatment should pro- 
ceed according to the principles developed in 
this article with reference to its cause, the 
progress it has made, the state of action, and 
of power, &c. The fact of the greatest pro- 
portion of cases of this kind being occasioned 
ay errors in diet should not be overlooked. 

ence the great success ascribed by the older 
writers to an emetic in such circumstances. 
Therefore, after the action of an emetic, the 
bowels also ought to be freely opened by a 
mild purgative, the operation of which may be 
promo’ by enemata; and the treatment, in 
other respects, should proceed according to the 
type and form the disease assumes, and the 
stage at which our assistance is required. If 
a relapse is merely threatened, or if the symp- 
toms characterizing its invasion be present, the 
remedies just mentioned are especially indica« 
ted, with the other means above advised (4 121, 
122) in this period. (See the art. Desitrry, 
§ 36, 43, 45, 46, for still more particular direc- 
tions as to the management of ConvaLescrnce, 
— as to the measures that ought to be adopt- 
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XI. fwrensirresr Feves. Syv.—dsedcirovree 
tvperoi, Hippocrates and Galen; Anetus, 
Young and Good; Kaite Ficher, wechelfieber, 
Germ. ; Paludal Fever, Periodic Fever, Aguc. 
171. Devin—The febrile phenomena ruaning 

their cowrse rapidly, obecrving @ certain succes- 

sion, usually terminating in crises, and returning 
ter regular apyrexial intervals. 

rn intermittente have been divided by mod- 

ern writers into the quotidian, tertian, quartan, 

&e.; into vernal and autumnal; into regular, 

trratic, and avomalous ; into simple, complicated, 

and masked (Fournier, Varpy, &e.). But in 
addition to these ryres, which have reference 
merely to the intervals between the aceessions 
of the paroxysms, agues assume certain rorms 
or characters, whieh are still more important 
than they are, in a practical point of view, 
These have been variously distinguished by 
writers. J. P. Faanx has arranged them into 
the nervous, the gastric, and inflammatory, the 
second and third of these, in being complicated, 
often assuming @ remittent type. J, Faanx 
has divided them into, Ist, the eruent, and, 2d, 

the masked; the former being, a. benign; b. 

malignant; ¢. regular; and, d. irregular, M. 

Pine has classed them into inflammatory, gas- 

tric, mucous, adynamic, and atazic; M, Boraszav 
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into Berar pecaiiions; or ‘complicated, and er- 
ratic, reg a or masked ; and the author 
into, a. simple, or uncomplicated ; B. the in- 
apie eh yt the icz J. the complica- 
ted; and, ¢. the an , Or masked. I shall 
ot eo same arrangement here. ‘ 

173. i. St Ague—Mild, u cated, or 

benign a al ¢—appears a ainyretion or- 
shorter interval from the time when the mor- 
bid impression was made by its cause upon the 
system. During this formative or premonitory 
stage, symptoms of disorder may be more or 
less manifest ; but they are often very slight, 
or hardly discernible, until shortly before the 
paroxyem, which may occur suddenly or unex- 
pectedly, with the usual invading symptoms 
($85). The premoxitory phenomena are essen- 
tially the same in ague as have been described 
(9 33); but frequently, dui the few days im- 
mediately preceding the development of 
the fit, slight fever appears, and returns about 
midday or a little before ; consisting of accel- 
erated pulse, white tongue, thirst, lassitude, 
and pains in the beck and loins, loss of appe- 
tite, bigh-coloured urine, &o. 
174. a. The fally parorysm commen- 
ces with a creeping chil along the spine, 
with languor or a sense of fatigue, paleness 
and slight collapse of countenance, lividity of 
the nails, and a feeling of universal coldness. 
The temperature of the surface is reduced ; the 
skin is dry and rough, sometimes with livid 
patches or spots, especially on the extremi- 
ties ; shiverings, tremblings, or rigours ocour ; 
and the teeth chatter. Sighing, oppression, 
or anxiety at the precordia, yawning, stretch- 
ings, difficult or forced respiration, oocasional- 
ly cough and nausea are also present. The 
patient complains of a constrictive pain in the 
head and temples; of aching of the back and 
loins; and of clamminese and a disagreeable 
taste in the mouth. The tongue is white or 
loaded; the appetite lost; the urine limpid, 
sometimes pale, and voided often; and the 
bowels are generally constipated. Sickness 
and bilious vomiting sometimes supervene and 
hasten the next period; the pulse is constrict- 
ed, small, weak, and often accelerated; and 
the mental powers are weakened or overpow> 
ered. Such is the cold stage, which answers te 
the period of invasion described above (4 85). 

175. 6, These symptoms, having continued 
from. half an hour to three, very rarely to four 
hours, are followed by transient flushes of heat, 
at first alternating with rigours; by restless- 
ness ; great heat of surface ; flushings and tur- 
gescence of the countenance and skin ; rending 
headache and throbbing of the temples; by a 
full, strong, and free pulee ; high-coloured and 
scanty urine, intenee thirst, and most of the 
sym, characterizing the period of excite. 
ment (4 36), with the firet part of which eape- 
cially, this, the hot stage, corresponds. 

176, c. After a time varying from two to 
eight hours, but most frequently three or four, 
perspiration breaks out over the forehead and 
breast, increases rapidly, extends over tbe 
whole body, and soon becomes profuse. All 
the symptoms now subside quickly ; the urine 
being more abundant, and depositing a lateri- 
tious sediment ; the bowels being more readily 
acted upon, and the mind more composed. A 
sense of exhaustion only now remains, and the 
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patient often falls asleep ; and the paroxyem is 
at an end. This, the stocating stage, corre- 
sponds with the iods of crisis and decline 
(9 40, 41). The whole duration of the fit varies 
from four to sixteen hours, the common length 
of it being about six or seven. 

177. A. The Types and Intermissions.—The 
paroxysm, having terminated more or less com- 
pletely in health, some degree of lassitude and 
debility usualty remaining, is renewed after an 
interval, the duration of which constitutes the 
type of ague—after twenty-four hours in the 
quotidian ; after forty-eight hours in the ¢ertian; 
and after seventy-two hours in the quartan 
types. The most common of these is the ter- 
tian, which is considered the primary type of 
fever. These form the primary and regular 
types of intermittents; but there are others 
which are irregular, as the double, triple, and 
reduplicating tertian; the double, the triple, 
and reduplicating quartan, &c. Of these, the 
double tertian is the most common, and differs 
from the quotidian only in having, on alternate 
days, fits corresponding in severity, character, 
and duration. The ¢riple tertian has two fits on 
one day, and one the next. A duplicated ter- 
tian has two paroxysms in alternate days, with 
one whole day of intermission. A double quar- 
tan has a fit on one day, a slighter fit the next, 
and a complete intermission on the third day ; 
the paroxysms returning in a similar manner 
on the foarth and fifth. A triple quartan has a 
paroxysm on each day—on the two usual days 
of intermission; but, as in the case of the 
double tertian, the fit of each differs in charac- 
ter and period of accession, so that the one 
returning every fourth day is alike. The du- 
plicated guratan has two paroxysms on one day, 
With two whole days of intermission. Besides 
these, intervals of four, five, six, seven, or 
eight days may oocur, or even longer periods, 
constituting erratic or atypic forms of ague; and 
may be caused by treatment, by atmospheric 
vicissitudes, or states of the digestive organs, 
but they are comparatively rare. . 

178. a. The quotidian usually begins in the 
morning, and continues the longest; having 
the shortest tntermission, or period between 
the termination of one fit and the commence- 
ment of the next.—d. The tertian usually ap- 

ars about noon; the duration of the fit be- 
Ing about seven or eight honrs, but that of its 
hot stage being often the longest.—<. The guar- 
tan commences in the afternoon (from two to 
five), and has the longest cold stage, and the 
shortest paroxysm.—d. The tertian is the most 
common, the regular quotidian the least so.— 
¢. Agues are most prevalent in spring and au- 
tomn ; tertians and quotidians in spring, and in 
adults of a sanguineous or bilious tempera- 
ment ; and quartans in autumn, in very young 
persona, in females, and in the !ymphatic tem- 
perament. Tertians are the mildest and the 
shortest in duration, and sometimes disappear 
of themeelves. Quartans are removed with 
greatest difficulty, particularly in autumn, and 
they occasionally continue till the following 
spring. 

179. B. The longer the apyrerial interval, the 
more complete is the restoration to health ; but 
during this period, or intermission, the patient 
often complains of weakness, of heaviness or 
pain of the head, of a sense of cold, want of 
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appetite, &c.; many of the stated - 
above, as indicating the formative period of fe- 
ver (4 33), being present. Indeed, the interval 
in every respect corresponds with this period. 
When the ague continues some time, although 
it may not change its type or form, as it is then 
prone to do, especially ia warm climates, the 
patient becomes weaker, loses flesh, has a sal- 
low hue, and experiences obstructions or en- 
largements of the spleen, liver, mesenteric 
glands, &c., with a deranged state of the se- 
cretions and excretions; the disease passing 
into the complicated states (4 183), or termina-~- 
ting as will appear hereafter (4 189). 

180. C. The conversion of one type of ague 
into another often occurs; tertians and quar- 
tans changing to quotidians, or to double or 
triple tertians and quartans, especially when 
they become aggravated ; and quotidians into 
tertians when they are somewhat ameliorated. 
Agues, particularly quotidians, may also be 
converted into remittents, or even into the 
continued type, by the constant operation of the 
exciting causes, or by other powerful determia- 
ing influences ; but they often assume a com- 
plicated or an irregular form in the course of 
transition. When the fits of a quotidian, or of 
a double tertian, or of a triple tertian approach 
each other a0 closely that the one is hardly fin- 
ished before the next commences, the fever 
has been called subsintrans, or sub-intrant, and 
differs but little from a remittent type, exceapt- 
ing that the cold and sweating stages may be 
somewhat more marked in the former. 

181. ii. Inflammatory Agwe. — Intermittents 
with more or less of inflammatory excitemeat 
have been described by Sypennim, Prineca, 
Huxgam, Secve, Fizgsv, Borsseav, &c. Mr. 
Annesey and the author have shown their fre- 
quency in warm climates, especially during the 
cold seasons, in elevated situations, and in per- 
sons of a previoualy healthy constitution. They 
are characterized by very severe rigours in the 
cold stage, followed by vomitings and intense 
vascular reaction ; unquenchable thirst; by 
severe and rending h , sometimes with 
delirium ; by great heat, and by turgescence of 
the countenance and of the whole surface. The 
reaction during the hot stage is generally at- 
tended, icularly in plethoric persons, by 
marked determination to, and vascular turges- 
cence of, particular viscera, according to ac-~ 
cessory or determining causes. The organg 
which thus evince a predominance of vascalar 
action are, the encephalon ; the liver and stom. 
ach, especially in warm climates, and in an 
tumn in cold countries ; the Jungs and bronchi . 
im some instances; and the uterine organs ia 
rare cases. This form generally assumes a 
tertian or quotidian type ; is easily removed if 
actively treated, owing to its common occar- 
rence in sound constitutions; but it rapidly 
passes into organic change, or into the remit- 
tent or continued type in hot climates, whea 
Pa ees or improperly treated. 

182. iii. Ague with essed Power, or parta- 
king more or less ot thn te character, is 
often met with in Europeans who have resided 
long in hot miasmatous countries ; in debilita. 
ted persons living in low, marshy, and moist 
countries ; and in the intemperate ; but it rare 
ly occurs in these in an uncomplicated state. 
While vascular reaction and vital power rise 
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above the standard presented by simple in 
the inflammatory form, they sink — ceteie 
below it in the adyramic. The oold stage is 
often attended, in this latter, by general trem- 
blings, rather than by strong rigours, and is 
followed by nausea and vomiting ; developing 
a burning or pungent heat of the skin, which 
is dry, and occasionally somewhat sallow. The 
pulse is very quick ; the tongue loaded, and red 
at the edges; and the epigastrium tender and 
oppressed. This state nearly approaches the 
ep variety of Continental writers. More 
requently, however, this form commences with 
borripilations, seldom amounting to trembling 
or rigours; often with nausea and vomiting ; 
fulness ag the epigastrium, and headache. ‘To 
thease succeed increased heat, alternating at 
first with chills; 8 quick, oppressed, but not 
hard or full pulse ; somnolency, and imperfect- 
ly developed and hot and sweating stages. 
irst is not much increased ; the heat is mod- 
erate; the skin is sallow, yellowish, or lurid; 
the urine citron-coloured ; and the subsequent 
perspiration is scanty, or offensive. This form 
assumes a quotidian, double tertian, or 
triple quartan type; more rarely tertian ; and 
sometimes erratic. It commences also irreg- 
ularly, either early in the morning, or in the 
evening, or at night. The intervals are attend- 
ed by more or less disorder; by an unhealthy 
appearance of the surface, a loaded tongue, and 
morbid excretions. The ct ad Hore of 
are more frequently compli (§ 183) than 
simple, or, if the latter, they soon superinduce 
congestions, obstructions, and organic lesions 
of important viscera, most frequently of the 
stomach and bowels, of the spleen, liver, mes- 
enteric giands, and pancreas. 


183. iv. Compl: A Intermittent per- 
nicieuse of the meme Sti ac eclita 
of Torti—the Malignant of some writers—is 
very frequent in warm climates, and in marshy 
districts in the south of Europe, and is some- 
times met with in = ad =“ country. It 
usually presents the ng form as respects 
the states of vascular action and power, but it 
may assume more or less of the 
eharacter, in the early paroxyems. 
It often has less perfect intermissions than the 
foregoing forms, especially after two or three 
paroxysms ; is generally quotidian, double ter- 
tian, or triple quartan; and frequently passes 
into a remittent or nearly continued ba es- 

in Europeans who have resided long in 
countries, and in the intemperate. It ap- 

in two ways; a. primarily in a faulty 
constitution, or m persons with previous dis- 
order of some important viscus ; and, }, as an 
advanced grade of either of the preceding forms. 
The most frequent complications are with dis- 
eases of, a. the digestive and biliary organs and 
spleen; @. of the thoracic viscera; y. of the 
cerebro-spinal functions ; and, d. of other parts. 

184. A. With disease of the abdominal organs, 
ague presents diversified symptoms, according 
to the viscus especially affected.—a. If the 
stomach be particularly diseased, severe, burn- 
ing pain at the epigastrium, with tenderness, 
distention, nausea, and vomitings, which are 
increased by whatever is taken into the stom- 
ach ; distressing flatulency ; dry or red tongue ; 
high-coloured and scanty urine ; sallow or de- 
preased countenance; yellow streaks around 


-| preecordia ; and, lastly, 


the mouth ; wah aiding developed hot stage, 
with a sharp, quick, and contracted pulse ; pun- 
gent heat on the trunk, with little alteration or 
even depression of it in the extremities ; in- 
tense thirst, hiocough, and headache or deliri- 
um, are commonly present.—d. If the liver is 
principally affected, fulness, pain, oppression, 
or tension at the epigastrium, right hypochon- 
drium, and right shoulder; oppressed breath- 
ing; bilious vomiting; diarrhea, or a dysen- 
teric and morbic state of the stools, which are 
sometimes black or bloody; a jaundiced, sal- 
low, lurid, and harsh appearance of the sur- 
face, and the other symptoms just enumerated, 
are complained of.—c. If the dowels are chiefly 
disordered, the fever assumes a dysenteric 
character, the evacuations being very morbid ; 
sickness and vomiting are less urgent, or are 
altogether absent; and the hot and sweating. 


stages are imperfectly formed.—d. If the spleen- 


be diseased, more or less enlargement is very 
evident in the region of it, extending into the 
epigastrium, and over a great part of the abdo- 
men ; most of the other phenomena being aleo 
present. These complications may coexist, or 
one or two of them may predominate ; but they 
seldom continue long without assuming still 
more dangerous features, and the patient some- 
times dies in the cold stage. The heat of sur- 
face often passes from an acrid or pungent 
state, to a clammy or raw condition, as the par- 
oxysm subsides, and the coldness or lividity of 
the extremities frequently continues through 
its im ly developed — syncope, 
a ebility, quick, small, and weak pulse ; a 
Ty, brown, red, or raw state of the tongue; 
constant thirst ; msg His oppression at the 
lirium, coma, or death 
taking pees bs 
185. B. The pulmonary complication is mu 
less common ime abdominal ; but I believe 
that congestion of the bronchi and lungs obtains, 
to a greater or less extent, in most forms of 
ague, especially in the cold stage ; and that, in 
the more severe states, a sub-inflammatory con- 
dition, or active congestion, often exists, al- 
though in a form that can be recognised only 
by the aid of the stethoscope. Dr. Sroxes has 
adverted to this in his able paper on the treat- 
ment ofague. But, in ordinary circumstances, 
the respiratory organs merely participate with 
other viscera of the large cavities in the con- 
gestion characterizing the cold stage. If, how- 
ever, symptoms of inflammatory, sub-inflam- 
matory, or congestive disorder of these organs 
continue throughout the hot stage, the ague 
may be justly considered as complicated with 
such disorder. The symptoms, even when the 
pulmonary affection is most severe, are not al- 
ways very decided, unless the pleura be impli- 
cated, which is seldom the case. Those of 
catarrh, or of bronchitis, are the most com- 
mon; but the substance of the lungs may be 
seriously affected without much cough being 
present, the respiration being only short, quick, 
or laboured. (In general, however, during the 
paroxyem, there is intense pain of the chest, ag- 
vated on inspiration, dyepnea, cough, thirst, 
ry tongue, small and quick, afterward hard and 
frequent pulse, general feebleness, and univer- 
gal chilliness. Cases of thie kind usually set 
in with a severe rigour. If thera be a sharp 
pain on either side, it may be inferred that the 
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pleura is affected. This complication is aa ex- 
tremely dangerous one.) Particular attention 
is therefore necessary when this symptom is 
complained of. The paroxysm of ague in this 
complication is usually guotsdian, or lle ter- 
tian; and, in character, it may be more or lees 
inflammatory, and but rarely adynamic, unless 
it has continued for some time. 
. 186. C. The ion is seldom 
observed in the early course of ague ; but it 
often supervenes on the adynamic and the in- 
flammatory forms, and upon that attended by 
the complications already noticed, especially 
the abdominal. According to the particular 
character which the cerebral complication, da- 
ring the paroxyem, presents, it has been de- 
nominated the delirious, apoplectic, lethargic, co- 
matose, soporose, epileptic, convulstve, OT pcb 
ic, these affections occasionally occurring, the 
delirious ‘st amas par being the = fre- 
ent, the epileptic paralytic much more 
hapa Test Scieie Werrsor, and Baitty 
have adduced cases of the apoplectic complica- 
tion ; but it ie rather a termination of the dis- 
ease, recovery from it being rare. The con- 
vulzive state occurs chiefly in children, as ob- 
served by Stout, especially in warm countries. 
Theee states seldom occur in this country, un- 
less towards the close of a neglected or im- 
properly treated ague, when the functions and 
state of the more important excreting organs 
have been overlooked. They are, however, 
More common in the south of Europe, as shown 
by the numerous cases adduced in the works 
of Grorrawatir, Baitiy, and others. 
(In some instances, intermittents are com: 
icated with disease of the heart, when we 
ve palpitation, with pain in the region of this 
organ, sometimes to that extent as to produce 
sensations similar to those that precede syn- 
eope. The senses, with the exception of hear- 
ing, are abolished, and the patient is unable to 
speak; the heart beats feebly and slow, and 
the pulse and respiration seem almost suspend- 
ed. This state may last from a quarter of an 
hour to two hours. ] 
187. D. Besides the above, several other 


. }, and userine. But, 
although instances rarely occur in which these 
affections accompany a fully developed parox- 
yem of ague, they present themselves rather 
as masked intermittents, or without a clearly 
defined ae ie 

188. v. Masked Agus — Simulating Intermit- 
tent — Febres Intermittentes larvate of foreign 
writers—may assume most diversified forms ; 
or, rather, during ance in which intermit- 
tents are very prevalent or epidemic, numerous 
affections, especially thoes of the nervous sys- 

Pr. 


tem, as neuralgia, y ta, arthritic rheu- 
matism, and sciatica; gout ; ¢ and hemi- 
cramia; amaurosis; toothache; : 3, caterrh 


‘ » OF colic; epistaxis; Various 
disorders of the stomach ; and ralysis, May put 
on an intermittent type. Of these, the rhea- 
matic and neuralgic are the most common; 
and, as they frequently are occasioned by the 
seme causes as produce ague, acting in a less 


intense mode, the’ circumstance of their imtert- 
mittent form cannot be a matter of surprise. 

A case of intermittent flatulency lately occurred 
to me, the quantity of flatus eructated daily, 
from noon to three or four o’clock, being enor- 
mons, the patient continuing to belch withous 

intermission. The of masked ague is gen- 
erally quotidian, do’ tertian, or tertian, and 
sometimes quartan or double quartan. As im 
other forms, it is moet common in spring and 
autumn, especially the former, and w east- 

erly winds prevail; and is usually attended by 
more or less disorder of the digestive, biliary, 

and excreting organs, a successfu] treatment 

mainly depending upon attention to this circum- 

stance,* 


189. vi. Consrquuncus axp TERMINATIONS OF 
Aoure.—A. The Effects of agae depend u 
a. the previous health and strength of the pa- 
tient ; 5. the intensity of the causes, and the 
duration of their action ; c. the continuance of 
the disease; d. the treatment adopted; and, e. 
the other. circumstances noticed above (4 47}. 
Internittents seldom continue long, even in the 
simple form, or return frequently, without ma- 
terially impairing the vital energy and vascalar 
tone of the viscera of the large cavities, espe- 
cially those of the abdomen. Hence arise, lst, 
the complications described above; 2dly, re- 
mittent or continued fevers, with more or lees 
affection of particalar organs, or of the cireu- 
lating and secreted fluids ; Sdly, inflammations, 
or structural change of internal viscera, super- 
seding the periodic seizures; 4thly, dropsical 
effusions; Sthly, ehronic dysentery and diar- 
thea; and, 6tbly, a fatal issue, chiefly in the 
colé stage, owing to insurmountable conges- 
tion of the lungs, heart, liver, and spleen, or ta 
Tupture of this latter organ. 

190. The congeetions of this viscera, in coa- 
nexion with impaired organic nervous power, 
more especially of the liver and spleen, give 
Tise, by frequent repetition, to enlargements, 
to a torpid state of the former, and, consequent- 
ly, to engorgements of the portal vesecls and 
of the hepatic ducts; to imperfect secretion 
and assimilation of the chyle absorbed and pass- 
ed into the mesenteric veins ; to obstractions 
of the mesenteric glands ; to obetructed cizce- 
lation and its consequences, through the veins 
contributing to form the portal circulation; 
and, ultimately, to an unnatural state of the 
blood, and structural lesions of the digestive 
‘mucous surface, and of the large socreting aad 
excreting glands. Hence old and complicated 
agues are accompanied with a sallew, sunk or 
bloated, and cedematous countenarice; pele 
lips ; foul, loaded tongue ; yellowish, foul, or 
lurid skin; fulness, distention, or tenderness 
at the epigastrium, both hypochondria, and over 
the abdomen ; pain and aching between or un 


foebler reaction in the second and serious congestien of uae 
or more important organs. There may be loas of sensation 
and meets or Sosoney Sackoreea of Urine or Peet 

jon ; a hi e joa of cownterance ; 
eatremaly Hngwid cireclation® Ths 


chronic affection of the liver, spleen, or other organs, and 
at length perish from such euperindaced disses.) 
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der the shoalders, and in the loins; clay-col- 
oured, or dark, watery, offensive, and other- 
wise morbid stools, the bowels being more or 
Jess disordered ; dark-coloured and scanty 
urine; great debility and dyspnea; and a 
weak, irregular, and uem pulse. If ¢ 
of the spleen occur, acute pain is suddenly felt 
in the splenic region; with diffused fulness, 
pain, and tenderness of the abdomen; small, 
frequent putse, cold extremities, syncope, &c. 
101. B. Appearances in Fatal Cases.—Death 
may take place either from overpowering con- 
gestion in the cold stage, or from rapture of the 
spleen ; bat it most frequently results from the 
superinduced diseases of internal viscera, in 
connexion with exhausted organic nervous 
power, and sometimes with a morbid state of 
the circulating fluids, vt pr oli in the ady- 
namic and complicated forms. The chief le- 
sions are seated in the liver, s 
mucous surface, and lungs.—«. The /iver is oft- 
en e consistence being either in- 
creased or diminished ; tubercular or parulent 
formations being, moreover, dispersed through 
its substance. Increased consistence or densi- 
ty, softening, purulent or tubercular formations, 
&c., may also exist separately, or in various 
combinations. Engorgement of the vessels 
with dark blood; distention of the hepatic 
ducts and gall-bladder, with a dark or green- 
ish-black, thick, and viscid bile ; thickening and 
injection of the ducts and gall-bladder, &c., are 
often observed in connexion with other lesions, 
but more especially with enlargement and soft- 
ening of the substance of the viscus.—d. The 
spleen is often remarkably enlarged. Moreac- 
mt and Grorrawetti found it to weigh eight 
pounds. In some localities it occasionally 
reaches an enormous size. On the Gold Coast 
of Africa it has been found double this weight 
in Europeans. I saw a case in which it was 
nearly eleven pounds. Its envelope sometimes 
presents appearances of chronic inflammation 
—is injected, thickened, and elmoet cartilegi- 
nous. Its consistence internally is rarely in- 
creased, bat is most frequently diminished, its 
structure being friable, oftener almost difflu- 
ent, or ie em of a grayish-black semifiuid 
substance, traversed by grayish fibrous shreds 
or fibres, and containing a sanguineous fluid of 
a purplish hue, or resembling wine lees. In- 
stances have also occurred where adhesions 
have formed between the spleen and stomach, 
and between the spleen and colon in others ; 
and the thick black blood of this viscus has 
been thus discharged into the digestive canal 
by ulceration, the matters passed from the bow- 
els-or thrown off the stomach nting a 
blackish appearance (Morsgtut, Gasté, Battty). 
=<. The digestive mucous surface is, in various 
in the ilium, the cecum, colon, stomach, 
duodenum, ahd esophagus—more or less al- 
tered ; ; injected with dark blood 
in patches or spots; and occasionally ecchy- 
mosed. The mucous follicles are frequently 
enlarged or inflamed in various parts. Ulcer- 
ation is seldom observed, unless the disease has 
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been complicated with diarrhea or dysentery ; | Th 


and then this lesion, with thickening and soft- 
ening of the coats of the bowels, especially of 
the cecum and large bowels, and peritoneal in- 
jection, is ge observed. . The mesen- 
teric glands are preenr tg: enlarged, and pre- 
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sent signs of obstraction or of chroni¢ inflam- 
mation ; more especially when lesions of the 
digestive canal are very remarkable.—e. The 
pancreas is occasionally enlarged, in some in- 
stances so as to obstruct, by its pressure, the 
commen bile-duct.—/. The /ungs are some- 
times congested ; but seldom otherwise chan- 
ged, unless pulmonary complications have ex- 
isted, when similar lesions to those described 
above (4 53) are observed.—g. The brain and 
its membranes are not often much altered, un- 
less in the comparatively rare cases in which 
coma has attended the fit; or apoplexy, or con- 
vulsions, or paralysis, has occurred in it; when 
congestion, injection of the pia mater, effusions 
of serum between the membranes, or in the 
ventricles, are the usual appearances.—h. Drop- 
sical effusions, eapecially in the peritoneal cav- 
ity and cellular tissue ; a pale, flaccid, or soft- 
ened state of the structure of the Acart; and 
more or less discoloration of a yellowish, or 
lurid, or dirty hue, are sometimes also observ- 
ed, particularly in the more adynamic or pro- 
tracted cases. e 

192. vii. Proonosis.—It is evident that an 
opinion as to the result of should depend 
especially upon the form pathological con- 
dition in which it presents itself. As to these, 
enough has been advanced to enable the read- 
er to form his own opinion. But, in the 
adynamic and complicated forms especially, 
and in protracted cases, the diagnosis should 
be more or less unfavourable, or at least very 
guarded. The circumstance, also, that, even 
in more favourable states of the disease, a very 
dangerous complication, or structural change, 
may occur, ought not to be overlooked—apo- 
plexy, coma, paralysis, fatal congestions of ab- 
dominal or thoracic viscera, or rupture of the 
spleen, may supervene. The epidemic preva- 
lence of the disease, and more particularly the 
influence of the locality, should be taken into’ 
consideration. In some situations, as in this 
country, ague is a comparatively mild disease ; 
while in others, as in some parts of Italy, Aus- 
tria, Hungary, Holland, low warm countries 
near the seacoast, &c., they are very serious 
maladies. 

193. viii. Diacrosts.—Ague may almoet in- 
sensibly pass into remittents, ly when it 
assumes the quotidian, double tertian, or triple 
quartan types, or the adynamie and complicated 
forms. But in the latter there is no complete 
apyrexia, and the cold and sweating stages 
exist very imperfectly. Hectic fever may be 
mistaken for either of these types. But in hec- 
tic the pulse is always accelerated in the inter- 
vals, while in ague it falls to a natural fre- 
quency. The febrile paroxysm of hectic com- 
mences in the afternoon, and the sweating 
stage is of long duration; in quotidians it be- 
gins earlier, its first stage is more severe, and 
its last is shorter, than in hectic. In ague the 
countenance is sallow, and the skin muddy or 
discoloured ; in hectic the former is flus 
and the latter clear. 

194. ix. Cavers. — A. josie Lseeiy a. 

€ predisposing causes O' @ are, whatever 
rhe otto the physical He mental powers, 
more especially the causes fully described in 
the article on the Causation of Dioxses ($ 23," 
27, 30, 33, and $5).—3. The exciting causes are 
chiefly, if not solely, exhatations from stagnant 
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water, or from marshy or clayey soilsa—from 
the various sources pointed out in the article 
Oo Enprmo Inruvences (4 5, ef seg.). Some 
authors, as M. Boisssav and Dr. Goon, state 
that agues may arise from other causes than 
from malaria. M. Broussais believes cold and 
Moisture sufficient to occasion them; and 
M. Vaipy supposes that they may be produced 
by the influence of the mind and by irritation. 
Dr. Goop and Mr. Cooper refer to the rare oc- 
currence of ague in London from the commence- 
meat of the present century to 1822 or 1823, 
and to the frequency of the disease since this 
time, as a proof of other causes than malaria 
being in operation. But as so London 
and its vicinity, changes have n place suf- 
ficient to explain the circumstance. The streets 
have been Macadamized, constantly watered, 
and covered by a wet, clayey mud; the soil 
surrounding the metropolis has been turned up 
for the purposes of building, &c., to a much 
greater extent since that period than formerly ; 
and the muddy and marshy banks of the river 
have been unusually disturbed and inundated 
by the swell from the paddles of numerous 
steam vessels. It should also be recollected 
that the morbid impression may bave been 
made upon the system many days or weeks be- 
fore some determining or accessory cause—as 
exposure to cold, errors in diet, &c.—has oc- 
curred to bring it into action; and that, with- 
out such occurrence, no effect might have fol- 
lowed the impression produced by the specific 
cause of the disease. Besides, after an attack 
“of ague, very slight causes—as cold and moist- 
‘ure, painful injuries, improper diet, indigestions, 
‘northeast or easterly winds, &c.—will bring it 
back after months or even years have elapsed ; 
the fully developed disease leaving the frame 
remarkably liable to be affected by the diffusion 
ia the air of the smallest proportion of marshy 
effuvia. That agues may be caused by tnfec- 
tion has been believed by Wertuor, CLronorn, 
Maax, Forpyoe, Konrum, AmzLuno, Aupovarp, 
and Baitiy; and instances have been adduced 
by them in support of the opinion. Dr. Brown 
states that he met with cases which have 
led him to suspect that such was the fact. 
The epidemic prevalence of agues is, however, a 
better established fact, and has been admitted 
by most writers, the circumstances concurring 
to cause it being noticed in the article on Ert- 
DEmMICB. 

[The late Dr. Epwarp Mitusr, of New-York, 
first pointed out distinctly the existence of two 
kinds of febrile miasmata, the one consistin 
of poisonous exhalations from marshes an 
ather soils, and the-ether of effluvia generated 
hy the decomposition of personal and domestic 
filth. To the former he gave the name of 
koino-miasmaéa, usually designated by the term 
marsh-miasm—a principle resulting from the 
humid decomposition of vegetable and animal 
substances, contained either in marshes, the 
public filth of cities,.or other soils and situa- 
tions which furnish the materials. We hold, 
with Dr. Eseries, and moat other writers, that 
the only general cause of intermitting fever is 
koino-miasmata ; and that intermittents are the 
simplest, and, in general, the least dangerous 
of all the febrile diseases produced by this 
~ariety of miasmata. “In the vicinity of 
qarshes,” says Esgare, “we may often trace 
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the various grades of miasmatic fevers, from 
the most violent and fatal to the simplest and 
mildest varieties, as we progressively remove 
from the focus of the deleterious exhalations 
towards the circumference of its influence. 
On the borders of the soil whence the mias- 
mata emanate, if very copiously engendered, 
continued and very highly fatal cases of bilious 
fever will prevail; at a greater or less distance 
from this point, mild remittents wil predomi- 
pate; and, at a still more remote situation, in- 
termittents will be most common. From the 
same circumstance, the first diseases which 
occur in miasmatic districts are generally inter- 
mitting fevers ; as the season advances, remit. 
tents occur, and finally prevail with great vio- 
lence ; as the cold weather approaches, and 
the extrication of miasmata begins to diminish, 
intermittents again become more common, and 
the remitting fevers gradually disappear.” 

In the inetances mentioned by Ricntxer, 
Esgece, and otbers, where true intermittents 
appear to have been caused by worms, sup- 
pressed catamenia and hemorrboidal discharge, 
the drying up of old ulcers, irritating food, 
&c., there can be no doubt that the malarious 
poison was already lurking in the system, and 
the presence of some local irritation was only 
required for the development of the disease. 

It is a well-known fact that sudden chaages 
of temperature increase the tendency of korno- 
miasmala to produce intermittents, as we find 
they are most prevalent when the days are 
very warm, and the mornings and evenings 
cool and damp. It is also well established, 
contrary to the opinion of Maccutzocn, that 
many days or weeks may elapse after ex 
to the malarial emanation before the di 
manifests itself. A gentleman of our acquaint- 
ance, of the U. S. navy, was exposed several 
years since to the highly concentrated koino- 
miasmata which produced the fatal endemic 
among the residents of Thompson's Island, oa 
the Florida coast, and, although he escaped the 
bilious remittent, which proved so fatal to 
many others, he yet had occasional attacks of 
genuine intermittent, for several years after- 
ward, on exposure to cold, moisture, or great 
fatigue, although residing in a part of New- 
England where intermittents were never known 
to prevail. 

If we take an impartial survey of the facts 
which have been collected on this subject, un- 
biased by theoretical or hypothetical views, 
we can scarcely help arriving at the conclusion 
adopted by the great mass of the profession, 
that a marshy soil, exposed to the action of 
solar heat, will develop that mysterious and 
subtle agent called malaria, and that this ema- 
nation, which is the result of the decomposition 
of dead organic substances, producing new 
compounds by the combination of their ele- 
ments, gives rise to intermittent and remittent 
fevers. At the same time, we must admit that 
either the generation of miasmata, or their 
power of producing intermitting and remitting 
fevers, is greatly controlled by certain occalt 
conditions wholly unconnected with any ap- 
preciable circumstances, with regard to atmo- 
spheric temperature or any other of the known 
requisites for the production of the poison. It 
has been observed in different parts of our own 
country, Italy, and other parts of the globe, 
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that, in certain localities, malarious fevers will 
sometimes disappear, or become extremely 
Tare, for a number of successive years, and 
then gradually become more and more com- 
mon, until, in the course of a few seasons, they 
assume the prevalence of an epidemic; and 
yet no material difference will be obvious be- 
tween these periods of exemption from, and 
prevalence of disease, in relation to what are 
deemed the necessary concomitants for the 
production of miasmata. It is this fact which 
seems to have led a few modern writers to 
deny the influence of marsh-miasm altogether 
as the efficient agent in the production of feb- 
rile diseases. But we might as well deny the 
existence of the atmosphere, because our senses 
take no cognizance of its presence. Wher- 
ever, in a previously healthy district, a stream 
is made to overfiow its banks, by the construc- 
tion of a mill-dam, or other causes, there inter- 
mittent and remittent feyers are sure to pre- 
vail; and we could name numerous instances 
of this kind that have come under our own 
observation. 

The fact has often been noticed, in different 
parts of the United States, that cultivation ren- 
ders 2 climate more salubrious, although, for 
several years after the soil is cleared from its 
more bulky vegetable productions, its endemic 
diseases often become more severe than pre- 
viously, and not unfrequently assume an epi- 
demic character. The soil, when exposed to 
the sun’s rays, yields a more noxious effluviam 
than when protected from its action by a dense 
and exuberant vegetation. Everv one is aware 
that a partially cultivated region is more sickly 
than a wilderness or country in the highest 
state of agricultural improvement, and that the 
soldier, the hunter, and the wild borderer suf- 
fer less from disease than the actual settler. 
But if these febrile diseases in question were 
owing merely to sensible changes in the atmo- 
sphere, as heat, cold, moisture, &c., we see no 
Teason for such a difference in the two cases ; 
but it is eazily explained by the hypothesis of 
organic decomposition, occasioned by turning 
up te the action of our intense summer heats 
the marshy ground, containing the accumulated 
vegetable and animal deposition of years. 
Thus Dr. Rosa, in speaking of the endemics 
of Pennsyivania, remarks that from this cause 
intermittents and mild remittents were con- 
verted into bilious and malignant remittents 
and destructive epidemics, and that it was not 
until after years of cultivation that general 
salubrity followed. Dr. Hevetis, of Alabama, 
alludes to this same fact in the following re- 
marks: “For the first three years after my 
arrival in this state, in 1821, 1822, and 1823, 
the country was dreadfully sickly, and the mor- 
tality great and appalling, more especially near 
the rivers. The le country was then new, 
and the warmth and humidity of the seasons 
caused a great and rapid decomposition in the 
ase, Pama he and turned-up vegetable mat- 
ters. Many flourishing towns upon the rivers, 
which had risen up, as it were, by the hand of 
enchantment, received a sudden check, and be- 
came suddenly almost totally abandoned, from 
death and desertion. 8 from every 

of the United States, invited by the fertil- 
sap the soil, the beauty of the country, and 
the serenity of the climate, brought together 
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by fortuitous association, with foreign and un- 
seasoned constitutions, were suddenly swept 
off by thousands. In many families there 
were not well persons sufficient to attend upon 
the sick and dying. Never have I known a 
time of such general calamity.” 

Dr. Foray, in his elaborate work, “ The Cli- 
mate of the United States, and tts Endemic Influ- 
ences,” has particularly noticed the fact that a 
region of primary formation, with a sandy soil 
and an undulating surface, is exempt from in- 
termittents, as New-England, New- Brunswick, 
and Nova Scotia ;* as the surface is chiefly 
composed of the debris of sandstone and other 
primitive rocks, forming a coarse and gravelly 
substratum, through which the rain percolates 
and flows off; whereas districts of country 
where the geological structure consists of ter- 
tiary and cretaceous secondary deposites, with 
a deep, rich, clayey, and absorbent soil, espe- 
cially if Jow and flat, with an argillaceous sub- 
stratam impervious to water, yielding by evap- 
oration nearly all the rain which falls upon it, 
thus carrying into the atmosphere a portion of 
decayed animal and vegetable matter, is pecu- 
liarly exposed to intermittents, as the Valley 
of the Mississippi and the tide regions of the 
Middle and Southern States.] 

195. B. The proximate Cause or Nature of 
ae Wituis attributed ae to a peri- 

ic fermentation in the blood; F. Deveson to 
the absorption of an acid fluid from the pan- 
creas ; and Borre tt to irritation of the nerves, 
by an acrimony of their fluids. Tort: had re- 
course to something out of each of these three 
doctrines. Boxrnyave and Srott came near- 
er the truth, in viewing them as an affection of 
the nerves that admitted of no farther explana- 
tion. Se.iz and J. P. Frawe considered them 
to result from a irritation of the ner- 
vous system, and more especially of the nerves 
of the digestive pers: Dr. Rem and M. 
Rocue have entered into long and intricate ex- 
planations of the periodicity of the morbid ac- 
tion ; the former imputing it to the intermittent 
character of all the organic and nutritive func- 
tions; the latter to the periodicity of the ex- 
citing cause, and to a disposition of the organ- 
ization to repeat the phenomena it has several 
times experienced. M. Broussais attributed 
intermittents, as well as other fevers, to inflam- 
matory action in the digestive mucous surface ; 
and modifications of the doctrine have been of- 
fered by some who profess to belong to the 
same school—inflammatory irritation in some 

* (Dr. Hotmes, of Boston, in his Prize Dissertation on 
the Intermittent Fever of New-England, has shown that 
thie disease i Seinen ee er 

Ad thet = epee southern coasts of 
as in Virginia, there being 
sundry when there is nothing consi le of it, nor 
ordinarily so violent and universal.” Dr, HoLmgs’s Dis- 
sertation is sccompanied with a map of New-England, 
showing the localities in which intermittent fever has been 
at any time indigenous ; and we notice but twenty-seven 
such points, including three on Lake Champlain, over the 
whole of this extensive te . One half of these local- 
ities are on the Connecticut Housatonic Rivers, which 
have rich elhwial tracts; and there is a narrow allovial 
tract also the shore of Long Island Sound, between 
eee das st secaee tetaree eee a Aor 
pa ae : the sel posted Seainaga of the do 
this Glass of diseases has almost entirely disappeared from 
this regron.—(See HoLmns's Prize Diesortation on the In- 
termittents of New-Eng’ ” and Forry on the Climate 
of the United States, and its Rudemic Infiyences.)) : 
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of the digestive, or even of any of the ab- 
emuinal organs, having been assigned by Bois- 
eEav, Monoettaz, &c. M. Baltty, taking into 
consideration the circumstance of the localities 
of agues being those in which epizooties most 
frequently occur, and observing that, while the 
latter is always continued, the former is peri- 
odic, although the causes are manifestly the 
same, has come to the conclusion that the in- 
termittent action is owing to the periodical 
change from the vertical to the horizontal po- 
sition, which man only experiences. All these 
hypothesis, however, fail of fully explaining, not 
merely the periodicity of the several states of 
ague, but also their difference of type. Those 
who eepouse the doctrine as to the origin of 
intermittents in inflammation of some part of 
the digestive organs, are met by the fact urged 
by Tommastni and others, that true inflamma- 
tion is not periodic, but continued. While 
some endeavour to get rid of the difficulty by 
giving to the morbid action the name of inflam- 
matory irritation. If by this latter term be 
meant a lower or slighter grade of increased 
vascular action of a part causing irritation of 
its nerves, a sort of amalgamation of the in- 
flammatory and of the nervous doctrines is 
manifestly attempted, more or less of either 
being assumed, as the circumstances of partic- 
ular forms of the disease may seem to require. 
The facts of M. Monogtvaz as to the intermit- 
tent character of some forms of inflammation, 
and that recorded by Dr. Etriorson, in which 
the bites of leeches became irritable and in- 
flammed during a fit of ague, certainly do not 
peore the cause of ague to be inflammation, 
ut merely what d priori reasoning, and a full 
recognition of the phenomena counected with 
the might suggest, namely, that either 
xisting or superinduced inflammation, if it 
not sufficiently intense to supersede the in- 
temmittent type, will be aggravated during the 
péeroxysm, especially the hot stage of it. 

196. 5. From attentive observation of the 
disease in localities the most fertile in its cause, 
I conciade, (¢) That paludal exhalations act in 
the manner already stated (4 95), and especial- 
ly affect the nervous system of organic life; 
(b) That, consequently, the organs, which are 
especially actuated by this system, experience 
the chief effects of the morbid action; the 
fanctions of circulation, calorification, d 
tion, eccretion, assimilation, and excretion, 
evincing the principal disorder, and the organs 
performing these functions the chief lesions in 
protracted or fatal cases, as shown by the ap- 
pearances described above (§ 191); (c) That 
where, owing to the speciality of the exciting 
cause, and the intensity or continuance of its 
operation, its peculiar impression is fully made 
upon the organic nervous system, either pre- 
existing or superinduced disease, inflammatory 
or even structural, if existing in a slight degree, 
Or in a chronic form, will not supersede the 
periodic or intermittent type ; but if such dis- 
ease be acate or active, of associated with high 
irritability of fbre and vascular plethora, the 
type will be either continued or remittent, or 
change from the intermittent to either of these 

; (4) That a similar conversion of type 
will result from contamination of the circula- 
ting and secreted fluids when it reaches a con- 
siderable height ; (¢) That in localities product- 
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ive of malaria, the slighter diseases, especially 
those consisting chiefly of disordered function, 
or of altered sensibility, assume more or leas of 
the intermittent type; only the most acute 
maladies, or those of altered structure, or at- 
tended by contamination of the blood, 

a purely continued course; (f) After viewing 
the effects of malaria arising from the, various 

sources pointed out in the article on Expgsmc 

Inriurwces (§ 5) on the haman frame, in the 

various epochs of existence ; after considering 

the nature of the agents by which such effects 

mnay be counteracted or removed; and after 

the experience of the primary and consecutive 

action of thie particular cause upon my own 

system, I believe that it has a primary, spe- 

cific, and uniform tendency to impair the ener- 

gy of all the vital manifestations ; (g) That the 

morbid impression having been made by it, and 

the formative changes having reached that pitch 

necessary to the production of the cold stage, 

the consecutive alterations proceed in the man- 

ner stated above (4 101), but much more rap- 

idly and imperfectly, and in a way insufficient 

to efface the primary morbid impression made 

by the cause upon the nt oy nervous system ; 

consequently, the morbid state of this system is 

little affected by the successive changes char- 

acterizing the paroxysm ; and continuing the 

same after, as it was before the fit, is equally 
efficient in operating a retum, after an interval 
of varying bat of short duration, of the same 
succession of phenomena. 

197. From this last inference, end from pre- 
vious observations, it will appear that each 
paroxysm is a complete febrile seizure, the suc- 
cessive and critical changes of which are insnf- 
ficient in most instances for the restoration 
of health; that the disorder remaining after 
the subsidence of the fit is in every 
similar to that characterizing the formative or 
premonitory stage of fevers gen ; and that 
it is necessary, to the cure of the d , that 
it should be treated in a nearly similar manner. 
This view is supported by the fact of relapees 
of continued fevers being common, when their 
duration is shortened by an active or very de- 
pletory treatment at theircommencement. As 
to the periodicity of the return, or the relapee, 
of the febrile Leche be in ague, it seems to be 
the consequence of the specific nature of the 
exciting cause, of the morbid impression made 
by it upon the organic nervous system ; and of 
the continuance of this impression, or, rather, 
of the morbid state it occasions ; for, as long as 
the morbid condition of this system is unefia- 
ced by treatment, change of air, or by the full 
evolution of critical changes, it operates a re- 
turn of the febrile paroxysm after an interval 
which may be prolonged or shortened by the 
state of vital power, and ity of temper- 
ament or diathesis. As to any farther expla- 
nation of the matter, I can add nothing to what 
is given in the article Distass (4 165-157). 

198. ¢. The consecutive changes, and the low 
or complicated forms of ague, are manifest con- 
sequences of repeated seizures, or returns 
the disease, in connexion with predisposition, 
and with the intensity and continued operation 
of the cause. Owing to the im tonicity 
of the vessels consequent upor depressed vital 
power, and to the frequent returns or severity 
of the cold stage, congestions, and, subsequent. 
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ly, torpor, obstruction, and organic change of 
internal viscera, oftep take place, the large ves- 
sels becoming engorged, and the cavities of the 
heart itself sometimes softened, or distended 
and enlarged. The changes observed in the 
digestive mucous surface are chiefly attributa- 
ble to the same causes, and to the morbid con- 
dition of the biliary and pancreatic secretions. 
The low or adynamic forms are evidently re- 
sults of the intensity of the cause in relation to 
predisposition and the state of system—of the 
continued operation of the cause, as when the 
patient cannot be removed from the locality 
productive of the malaria—of complications 
supervening in the course of the disease, and 
of changes in the circulating and secreted fluids. 

199. x. Trzarment.—Ague is treated with 
comparative ease and success when the pa- 
tient is removed into a pure air, and when it is 
neither complicated nor of a low grade. If re- 
moval is impracticable, it is often very difficult 
to manage, and dangerous as respects its con- 
sequences or sequele, although an unfavourable 
result may be long deferred. The treatment, 
however, in either case naturally divides itself 
into that eee a. to the parozysm, b. to the 
interval, and, c. to the effects often consequent 
upon repeated attacks. H 

200. A. During the parorysm.—The principal 
intentions that should bar Fane in view in the 
treatment of the fit, are, Ist, to guard impor- 
tant viscera from injurious congestions during 
the cold stage ; 2dly, to protect internal organs 
from the effects of excessive or inflammatory 
reaction in the hot s ; and, 3dly, to pro- 
mote an abundant perspiration in the sweating 
stage, whereby the vascular system and the in- 
ternal viscera may be relieved. 

201. a. Treatment of simple ague.—The means 
advised by Srotx are here generally sufficient. 
He employed warm diaphoretics and external 
warmth in the cold stage ; refrigerants during 
the hot end blood-letting if the patient 
‘was plethoric ; and diluents and diaphoretics in 
the sweating In some cases, a warm 
emetic (F. 198, 402), administered at the com- 
mencement of the cold is of essential 
service, especially when the biliary secretion 
requires to be promoted. Evmetice at the be- 
ginning of the fit have been strongly recom- 
mended by De Bounces, Cieanorn, Huxnan, 
Mornay, Cotren, Tewxa, Orro, and Taomson: 
ut, although they may be serviceable in any 
of the forms of the disease, it is chiefly in the 
simple ague that they are anattended by any 
risk. They are contra-indicated by tenderness 
in the epigastrium or hypochondria ; but in oth- 
er circumstances they usually shorten the cold 
stage, and render the paroxysm milder. In 
alight attacks, when no particular viscus is pre- 
dominantly affected, and the patient is neither 
very plethoric nor much debilitated, and the 
disease has not been of long continuance, little 
farther than diluents and diaphoretics, to pro- 
mote the sweating stage, is necessary, until the 
intermission ; when the usual means to arrest 
the disease are to be employed. 

202. b. In the more inflammatory form, and in | 

ethoric or athletic persons, especially in spring, 
Qieed letting, general or local, or both, is neces. ° 
sary ; if determinations to the lungs, head, or : 
liver be remarkable, it should not be dispensed 


with, and still more especially if the paroxyems | 
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be prolonged and the apyrexia incomplete, as 
these circumstances indicate the supervention 
of visceral inflammation. In these cases the 
depletion may be practised in the hot atage, es- 
pecially at its commencement, and when im- 
portant parts are threatened by the severity of 
reaction, although in some instances it is bet- 
ter deferred until the interval, when the state 
of disorder and the effects of the evacuation 
may be more justly estimated than during the 
tumult of reaction. Dr. Macinrosn, however, 
advises it to be resorted to in the cold stage ; 
and in cases of the kind now being considered, 
or when congestion is greet in plethoric per- 
sons, it may be safely and beneficially practised. 
But in ordinary circumstances, or in the lower 
forms of the disease, I believe it to be a hazard- 
ous remedy in this particular stage.* This opin- 
ion is substantially the same as that which Dr. 
W. Stores has stated, after the full trial which 
he and Mr. Gru gave the practice. Cooling di- 
aphoretics and diluents with diuretics, especial- 
ly the potassio-tartrate of antimony, nitrate of 
potash, liquor ammonie acetatis, &c., are all 
the additional means usually required. 

203. c. In the low or adynamic form of ague, & 
warm emetic (F. 198, 402) should be given only 
at the commencement of the cold stage, and 
when indications of inflammatory action in the 
stomach or liver are absent. Warm diaphoret- 
ics and antispasmodics in this stage, the warm 
bath, followed by frictions of the surface and of 
the extremities, and the vapour bath, often short- 
en the hot stage, and give rise to a profuse and 
salutary perspiration. In several countries, the 
vapour bath at the beginning of the fit consti- 
tutes the chief, and almost the only, remedy 
against the disease, the copious perspiration 
following it removing internal congestions and 
proving a perfect crisis. If the paroxysm be 
attended by great fulness and abi pes at the 
epigastrium and hypochondria, depletions 
should be resorted to in a decided manner, and 
hot fomentations afterward applied. Where this 
practice has been already employed, or where 
the states of vascular action and vital power 
contra-indicate it, which, however, will seldom 
be the case as long as the disease retains its 
periodic type ; or even immediately after local 
depletions, 8 mustard ice or the warm tur- 

% should be placed over the stom- 


ach aa abdomen, and retained or renewed 


until it cannot be longer endared, or until a co- 
pious perspiration is thereby produced ; the lat- 
ter application, especially, causing an abundant 
and salutary sweat. During the course of the 

aroxysm, diaphoretics should be freely admin- 
istered with small or moderate doses of opium ; 
camphor, ammonia, wether, warm wine whey, 
écc., may be also used with this intention. If 
great irritability of the stomach be present, the 
external means just advised will relieve it, or a 
large dose of calomel with opium, or with cam- 
phor, also, will have the effect. 


* [We have practised bleeding in the cold stage of inter 
mittents, in former years, to considerable extent ; but in the 
form of the disease as it prevails in this part of the coun- 
try we have found it unnecessary, and therefore have long 
since abandoned it. There is no doabt that in the apoplec- 
tic or congestive state of vital o is frequently met 
with in the southern parts of our country—this treatment 
willbe found highly weefal sad appropriee For the ad- 
vantages attending it, as well as circumstance under 
which it should be resorted to, see Mozton’s edition of 
MacksntosH’s ** Practice of Medicine,” Phil., 1644.) 
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204. d. The parozysm uf complicated ague is 
often irregular, the hot and sweating stages im- 
perfect, and the intermissions incomplete, the 
disease assuming the characters commonly call- 
ed sub-intrant (4 180). The cold stage is also 
frequently severe or protracted. In these, par- 
ticularly at the commencement, the warm or va- 

r bath is a valuable remedy, especially in the 
free and more congestive forms. If the com- 
plication be of an inflammatory nature, and if 
the lungs, liver, stomach, or head be predom- 
inantly affected, general or local depletions, or 
both, should not be dispensed with. The cir- 
cumstance of the hot stage being imperfectly 
developed is no proof that internal inflamma- 
tion or structural change may not be present ; 
but is the strongest evidence of the existence 
either of these or of congestion, and the most 
conclusive argument for vascular depletions and 
the external applications mentioned above (§ 
203). If inflammatory excitement be developed 
within the head during the fit; or if delirium, 
or coma, with increased heat of the scalp, be 
present, the affusion of cold water on it, or 
cold applications, should not be neglected. If 
the disease be not only complicated, but also 
adynamic, a combination of the means advised 
in this and the preceding ete according 
to the predominance of vascular determination 
and of impaired vital power, will be necessary. 
If diarrhea or dysenteric symptoms exist, the in- 
ternal and external means already advised (4 
203), especially the vapour bath, the warm epi- 
thems, the combination of diaphoretics with 
opium, &c., will be most appropriate. 

205. B. Treatment in the Intermissions—Hay- 
ing, by the above means, prescribed appropri- 
ately to the different forms and states of the 
disease, conducted the paroxysm to a safe con- 
clusion, the next object is to prevent ils return. 
Our endeavours to fulfil this intention should 
be equally strenuous in all the forms of ague, 
for, although the fit has been slight, a much 
severer one may follow. Evena comparative- 
ly and apparently slight paroxysm may produce 
almost irremediable mischief in an important 
viacus ; and however mild, its frequent return 
often occasions serious structural change. 

206. a. After the paroxysm, and especially 
if the disease be recent, an emetic should be ad- 
ministered, and its operation promoted by dilu- 
ents. If it have been given at the beginnin 
of the fit and acted freely, it may be dispen 
with now. But it should not be administered 
if symptoms of determination to the brain, or 
of inflammatory action of the stomach, liver, or 
spleen, be present. After its full operation, a 


large dose of calomel—from ten to twenty grains | 


—ought to be given, and, about four or five 
hours afterward, 8 purgative draught. If these 
act not sufficiently in a few hours, a cathartic 
enema should be exhibited. Having removed 
local congestions or general plethora by deple- 
tions, and evacuated morbid secretions and fe- 
cal accumulations, cinchona or the sulphate of 
quinine may be exhibited to prevent the return 
of the fit. These are almost indispensable pre- 
liminaries to tha quinine or bark, especially in 
the complicated and congestive forms; for, 
without them, it will either not be retained on 
the stomach, or, if retained, will convert conges- 
tions, or slight forme of inflammatory irritation, 
to active inflammation, or to structural change. 
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207. . If the stomach remain irritable after 
the fit, or if pain or teaderness at the epigas- 
trium, with other symptoms of infammatory ir- 
ritation or congestion be present, the full dose 
of calomel, either alone or with opinm, ought 
not to be withheld ; for, as Mr. Anngsiey has 
shown by his instructive experiments (Sketches 
of the Discases of India, &c., 2d ed., p. 374), this 
remedy has the effect, in large doses, of dimin- 
ishing vascular action in the stomach and in 
the upper portions of the intestinal canal When 
prescribed after depletions, general or local, and 
the external measures described above (4 203), 
the interna! disorder will be removed, and the 
quinine, which is almost indispensable to the 
arrest of the disease, will be retained without 
uneasiness. If quinine, especially its sulphate, 
cannot be procured, the dark in substance, m 
large doses, must be substituted, and conjoined 
with ammonia, or camphor, capsicum, or opi- 
um, &c., shortly before the expected accession 
of the paroxysm. The decoction with serpen- 
taria, the extract or the compound tincture, 
may likewise be employed, but chiefly as an ad- 
juvant. In every state of the disease, during 
the exhibition of quinine or bark, the excretions 
demand attention; a fall dose of calomel, es 
pecially in warm countries, ought to be given 
from time to time, and followed by active pur- 
gatives and enemata. If the alvine excretions, 
and the biliary and other secretions, be not 
freely promoted during the exhibition of bark 
or quinine, great risk of superinducing inflam- 
mation, congestion, obstruction, and enl 
ment of the abdominal viscera, or violent 
termination to the head, will be incurred. 

208. c. If the disease have been of long stand- 
ing, congestion, obstruction, or enlargement, or 
chronic inflammatory action in some abdominal 
organ, has probably taken place. In these, the 
immediate use of bark or of quinine will be of 
doubtful efficacy. The treatment should, there- 
fore, be commenced with sufficient local depte- 
tions, followed by the external means already 
noticed (4 203), and by the repeated exhibitioa 
of purgatives, a full dose of calomel having beea 
premised and given again at bedtime, as cir- 
cumstances may require. This treatment is 
especially indicated in those more severe cases 
in which the intermissions are im the 
tongue much loaded, and fulness, distention, or 
uneasiness in the upper regions of the abdomen 
are complained of. Morbid secretions and }o- 
cal disorder being removed by these means, the 
sulphate of quinine or bark should be prescribed, 
at first either with purgatives, or alte 
with those which will act decidedly. It is chief. 
ly to a neglect of this practice that complica- 


; tions and unfavourable consequences so after 


follow the use of bark, quinine, or of arsenic, 
for these often interrupt excretion, and over- 
excite and inflame loaded, obstructed, or con- 
gested organs. 

209. d. When the patient cannot be removed 
from the continued influence of malaria during 
the treatment, we must, nevertheless, trust to 
the energetic employment of the above means, 
thereby removing morbid secretions, improving 


| the secreting and excreting functions, subduing 


local disease, and making a powerful tonic im- 
pression upon the organic nervous system and 
digestive organs, With this last view, the do- 
ses of quinine or bark should be as large as the 
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stomach will bear, and exhibited shortly before 
the expected return of the paroxysm, or imme- 
diately after the sweating stage, when the in- 
termissions are short or incomplete.* Its ef- 
fects will often be promoted, and it will not so 
readily offend the stomach, if it be given with 
camphor, opium, capsicum, pepper, cinnamon, 
&c., according to the peculiarities of the case, 
In these circumstances, as well as when the 
disease presents an adynamic form, or is more 
or less complicated, especially when the tongue 
is much loaded, or flabby and pale, the parox- 
ysms prolonged, and the intermissions imperfect, 
calomel in full doses at bedtime, either alone 
or with Jitwxs’s powder or opium, a warm sto- 
machic purgative the following morning (F. 216, 
266), thereby procuring three or four evacua- 
tions daily, and the quinine alone, or combined 
in the manner just stated, during the intermis- 
sions, or until the accession of the cold stage, 
are most to be depended upon. If the spleen 
be much enlarged, and the patient subjected to 
the enervating influence of malaria, calomel 
must be given with greater caution, and its ef- 
fects watched. In such circumstances, the pur- 


* (We think it unsafe to administer quinine in the man- 
net above recommended, namely, in doses “ as @ as the 
stomach will bear,” for we have often seen injurious con- 
Sequences result from inerdinate doses of this article, oven 


$m cases where no uneasiness was excited ia the 
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gatives selected should be prescribed with « 
tpnic, as the puyeat of quinine with the sul. 
phate of magnesia; the decoction of bark with 
the sulphate of magnesia and the tincture of 
senna, or with the compound decoction of alows; 
or the compound infusion of gentian, or the in- 
fusion or decoction of cinchona with the infa- 
sion of senna and warm tinctures, 

210. ¢, In cases of protracted, irregular, com- 
plicated, and reduplicating ague, as well as in 
those of a low form, and in those occasionally 
following remittents or continued fever in warm 
climates, the liver, and digestive mucous 
surface are generally more or leas diseased, 
The intermissions, even when distinct or per- 
fect, wre accompanied with great languor, gen- 
eral aneasiness, want of appetite, a foul or 
loaded tongue, a sense of oppression in the 
epigastrium and h hondria, and unhealthy 
countenance and skin, the upper abdominal 
regions being often full, ccteu hd, or tense, 
Here, local depletions, if they be not contra. 
indicated, and calomel, followed by purgatives, 
as already advised, should precede the exhi- 
bition of quinine. We must not, however, 
wait for the removal of these signa of conges- 
tion and obstruction before resorting to quinine 
or the bark; for the patient may sink too low, 
and vital power become insufficient to resist 
the progress of disorganization. It should, 
therefore, be given as soon as free evacuations 
have been ee and the tongue begins to 
clean. As long as the neo ey is moist, the cir- 
cumstance of its being loaded must not prevent 
the administration of quinine, if it be otherwise 
indicated ; but it should be conjoined with a 

rgative, or the latter ought to be ques in the 
intervals between its exhibition. In ordinary 
circumstances, I have prescribed calomel, or 
blue pill, with or without opium, at bedtime ; 
an active and stomachic cathartic early in the 
morning, and quinine or the bark in a rik 
dose, with camphor, &c., shortly before t 
return of the fit, or soon after the subsidence 
of it, when the intermissions are short. 

211. f. When the liver becomes enlarged, 
and more ially if it be aiso tender or pain- 
ful on ¢ tion, local depletions, followed by 

fomentations and 7 fi in some onc rorig 
y the ¢ them; in others by blisters, 
and a ph artcon conployment of purgatives, and 
of the bark or rome as circumstances may 
warrant, are indispensable. In most instances 
of enlargement of the liver consequent apon 
ague, purgatives, if appropriately combined, 
and firmly persisted in, have a most remarka- 
ble and beneficial effect. If enlar, nt be 
connected with torpid function, or if the latter 
only be present, the mercurial ointment with 
cam; may be rubbed over the hy ond ri- 
um; or a large plaster formed of the emplas- 
trum ammoniaci cum hydrargyro, or of it and 
the emplastrum picis, or the warm nitro-hydro- 
chloric lotion, may be applied over the hypo- 
chondriam and epigastrium. An issue or seton 
in the right side may also be resorted to if the 
above fail. In cases of enlargement of the 
in spec fot use of tonics and rae 

atives conjoined, the turpentine epithem, or 
: ter, or the lotion just mentioned, may aleo 
tried. In all cases of ague, and especially 
in the protracted, the adynamic, and the com- 
plicated, the excretions, particularly thoae from 
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.the bowels, should be carefully and daily ex- 
amined ; and from these, from the ce 
of the tongue, the hue of the skin and counte- 
nance, and from the state of the abdominal re- 

ions, should our therapeutical inferences chief- 
be drawn. The presence, however, of en- 

_largement of the liver and spleen, especially of 
the latter, although requiring other and appro- 
priate remedies, must not prevent us from hav- 
ing recourse to quinine; for the ague must be 
removed as s00n as possible, in order that its 
repeated return may not increase the local af- 
fection; and as soon as this object is attained, 
the local disorder will the more readily yield 


to proper means. 

212. C. Remedies employed to prevent the return 
of the ft.—The most certain of these, quinine 
and bark, have been already noticed. But nu- 
merous other substances have a similar opera- 
tion, although in a much slighter degree. In- 
deed, any substance which stimulates, in a 
more or less permanent manner, the nervous 
system of organic life, tends to efface or to su- 
pereede the morbid state or impression made 
upon this system by the exciting cause of the 
disease. Hence stimulants and antispasmod- 
ica have a febrifuge action, although in a much 
less degree than bark; and even affections of 
the mind of an exciting kind exert a similar 
influence ; while the depressing passions in- 
crease the malady, tend to complicate it, and 
eause an earlier as well as a severe return of 
the paroxysm. 

213. a. Cinchona, or Peruvian bark, was 
brought to Spain in 1632, and came into use 
in England in or about 1655. It soon after- 
ward fell into discredit, eo that Cromws.i 
died of ague without the exhibition of it. Ac- 
cording to Sir G. Baxze, Drs. Paxyean, Bravy, 
and Wi.us countenanced ite employment ; 
but Srormus (Febrifugi Peruvians Vindici 
Pars prior. Antw., 1659) first established its 
reputation. SypswHam, Morton, and Lister 
extended it in this country, and ascertained 
the circumstances in which it was most bene- 
ficial. The preperation of guénine and cincho- 
nine from the bark, and the combination of the 
former with sulphuric acid—the eulphate of 
guinine—has been one of the greatest triumphs 
of pharmaceatical chemistry. This latter sub- 
stance has, since 1820, in most instances of 
ague, superseded the bark, as the small dose 
in which it is exhibited—from two to ten 
graine—renders it less offensive to the palate 
and stomach. After morbid matters have been 
evacuated from the bowels, it may be given in 
8 full doee—six or eight ey 
after the fit, or shortly before its return; or a 
large dose followed by amaller doses every 
three or four hours; or the latter by the for- 
mer may be exhibited.* Inflammatory or con- 
gestive complications do not contra-indicate its 
use, as shown above, if the requisite evacua- 


tions have been practised; for, in ague espe- | and 


cially, the almost simultaneous employment of 
depletions, purgatives, and quinine is often both 
appropriate and beneficial. The quinine or 


* (After preparing the system, by blood-letting or emet- 

leoccotharien: taba vitae, ve eealy aces it in 

-doses of two grains every hour, comme three or foar 

hours preceding the paroxyem ; of one grain every half hour, 

‘sr gmp hours before the sm, ese doses 
1p ordinary cases, prove am) and no i 

Se idle un ce 
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bark should be continued, and the digestive 
functions carefully attended to, for a consider- 
able time after the disappearance of the fits. 
In cases where even the sulphate of quinine 
cannot be taken in sufficient quantity without 
offending the stomach, M. De Mastin (Rée. 
Médicale, Sept., 1827) has shown that it may 
be applied efficaciously to the skin denuded of 
the cuticle, having reduced it to very fine pow- 
der and mixed it in cerate.* It thus is abeorb- 
ed into the circulation, and acts upon the or- 
ganic nervous system through the medium of 
the vascular system, with which the former is 
80 intimately associated. 

214. b. Dr. Fowxzee’s solution of aracnic 
holds the seh ce to quinine or bark in the 
cure of ague. . Brown advises it in prefer- 
ence to quinine when ague is attended by in- 
flammatory determinations. This may be the 
case, but I have found quinine, employed as 
above directed, or given in solution with a 
neutral sulphate, as that of soda or netteece’ 
equally beneficial in such cases with ar- 
senical solution. The dose of this solution 
should not exceed twelve drops, given every 
four hours during the intermission, either alone, 
or with a few drope of laudanam, or with the 
tincture of hyoscyamus. The sulphate of zinc, 
in doses of two or three grains every four 
hours, or as much as the stomach will bear, is 
also efficacious ; but chiefly in mild cases, or 
when inflammatory action is present. It was 
much praised by Sir G. Buans, and is the best 
emetic that can be prescribed in the dwease. 
The hydrochlorats of ammonia is also capable of 
arresting the fits, and is best givea in an infa- 
sion of cinchona, or of orange peel, or of cloves, 
in as large doses as the stomach will retain 
It was much employed by Muys, Wearzce, 
Szwac, Prtneie, and Baocucessy, and is most 
appropriate to the inflamma’ states of agua. 

oRTon gave a scruple of ile flowers, 
ten grains of salt of wormwood, and as mack 
csi the calx of ewe ripe sixth a _ Dr. 

BERDEN, in large doses ; and Dr. Cor- 
LEE, emia and gentien with galls. 

215. ¢. The preparations of tron have been 
employed, especially the ferri emmonio-cMeri- 
dum, by Stawt, Taittez, Huxmam, and Haar 
mann. The cyanide of iron has lately beea 
strongly recommended by Zotuicrorrer, who 
presc’ it in doses of four grains twice or 
thrice daily. The trisnitrate of biemuth hes 
likewise been given by Hencesen ; 


powdered carbon, in doses of two drams, shortly 
before the fit, by Prerquin ; ammoniated copper, 
by M‘Cavstanp, Brawowt, and Basra; Dierec’s 
animal oil, by Weatnor and Hatter; and cob 
web, by Pavitua, Grawt, and Jaccsow. I have 


the thickness of a 
grains may be mized with two ounces of 


40 or 50 

& portion of this rabbed in on the armpits and greins 
times a day. The acetate, citrate, ferrocyanste, mariste, 
nitrate, Cho phenphate of quinine here ofl boon ‘used te 
the treatment of intermittents, but they possess no advan 
tage over paca pe The of the United 
States hod fi ly a Quinie Sulphas which ts 
ert by evaporating the liquor poured gche bere oa 


ne poe of quinia, to the consistence of a pi 
and has been known under the name of Ertrect 
sing; twenty-four grains of oy given bet 

yems, has generally arrested an intermittent.) 
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Shee he chlorate of potash with benefit in the 
lecoction of bark, and in the infusion of vale- 
‘Tian, with a little tincture of capsicum. Char- 
coal was employed in ague by Jacusom, Cat- 
veer, and Tuury (Edin. Med. and Surg. Journ, 
‘vol. x., p. 15, 403), and was found of service 
‘when the gastro-intestinal mucous surface was 
-much affected. 

216. d. The barks of various astringent, ton- 
ic, and aromatic trees and plants have been 
tried, both before the introduction of the cin- 
chona into practice, and subsequently as a sub- 
‘stitute for it. The most esteemed of these are 
the willow bark ; this substance was prescribed 
‘by Crosivs Gos, Srows, Reszwstap, Tariz- 
mvs, Hizsouse, Janus, Styx, and Wurre; the 
axgustura bark, by Wivxinson and Branox; 
the bark of the Swictenia rarer! poh ifuga, by Rox- 
pumen ; cascarilla bari, by Hecxer and others; 
the pomegranate bark, by Reman; the bark 
-of the Ilez aguifoltum, by Rousseau; the barks 
of the chestuut-tree, of the elm, and of the oak, 
by various writers; and the carapa bark of 

South America, which has been said to have 
~succeeded where cinchona had failed. Various 
-other stimulating, aromatic, and tonic vegeta- 
bles have been employed, and some of them 
-are still in use, either as adjavants of the bark, | ver. 
-or of quinine, or in the form of infusion, as ve- 
— for other — ety 

eee are serpentaria (Lrsons, )» 
Calamus eromanicus «pei sepa and 
Hoxm), ernica (Aasxow, &c.), and 
ennuem m (Bexaics and myself). Ammonia, cam- 
athers, castor, musk, myrrh, ginger, 
ei ten pepper, garlic, mustard sced, reat have like- 
nee been employed, chiefly as adjuncts to 
more permanent stim and tonics, or in 
‘large doses with opium, shortly before the'ac- 
cession of the fit. Of these, ce rae OR 
able are and emmonia. 
active principle of black Scoeeetiea ies tool 
eraployed by Bestim, Gorpim, and others, in 
doses of one or two grains, to srrest the parox- 
hase me 9 and salactne,* an alkaloid found in wil- 
has been very recently recommended 
as a substitate for quinine. lenarivs’s bean 
and the i Of aux vomica Were for- 
merly used against te Pavuiia, Bourrso, 
Aasxow, CuLten, m, and Fovuqurzr; and 
their active principle, eirycbne, trycknia, may also be 
found useful in the lower grades ot the dlatnee, 
especially when complicated with dierrhea ; in 
which, as well as in the dysenteric complication, 
the tormentil, ipecacuanha, Dover’s powder, 
‘the hydrargyrum cum creta, and opium are 
useful adjuncts to other medicines. 

217. ¢. The mineral acids, especially the hy- 
-dro and xitro chleric, have been given in the de- 
coction of bark, especially when the liver or 
spleen have been enlarged. I have employed 
-the latter in such cases; and, in a etate of 
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ommended by Sronox and Jozrzpans. It is a 
useful adjunct to the sulphate of quinine. The 
citrtc and acetic acids have been directed, but 
chiefly as an addition to the drink taken in the 
hot stage, in which, however, acid drinks 
should not be taken, as they tend to diminish 
the perspiration, which is more or less salu- 
.  8there, especially the sulphuric and 
hydrochloric, have also been prescribed in 
large doses, either alone, or with camphor and 
opium, shortly before the paroxysm, with the 
view of shortening the cold stage (Horrmann, 
Cuvrron, and Davipsom). The volatile alka 
has been likewise employed, similarly combined, 
and with the same intention; and the various 
preparations of anti have been given be- 
fore and during the paroxyam, and throughout 
the intermissions, in conjunction with bark or 
other febrifuge tonics. Alum was at one time 
much used in ague, it having been recommend- 
ed by Errmciuzr, Liwpr, Moevcer, and others. 
Lanoe and De Meza preecribed it with aro- 
tMatics, and sulphuric acid, or ether; and 
Apam, with cinehona. The sulphate of tros 
has been tried by several writers, but is of in- 
ferior an eatery yates Siatue oft of eer! we the 
tincture o of iron. The Prinos 
, and the bark of the Prunus Vir- 
and P, silvestris, have been mentioned 
ays favourable terms by Barron and other wri- 
ters; the bark of the pine, by Bexzeuive; and 
valerian and gentian, by Vatpy and others. 

218. f. Anodynes have been used in eonjunc- 
tion with, and as adjuvants of, antispasmodics, 
en and diaphoretics. Opivm has been 
exhibited with and with antimonials, 
shortly before the fit, by M‘Caveranp, Brena, 
and Tuomann; with camphor, by Sexao and 
Awetumo; with ipecacuanha and nitre, by Do- 
VER; and “with aloes and camphor, by Aupov- 
anv. The extract of belladonne has been pre- 
scribed with bark and other tonics, by Hurs- 
Lamp and Erpuann; the Lauro-cerasus, by 
Brown Lanoaisn ; bitter almonds, by Beratvus ; 
and the powdered ‘leaves of the Laurus xobilis, 
by Sir G. Baxer, given in doses of two scru- 
ples, in bitter deococtions, shortly before the 


paroxyam. 
219. g. In old and protracted cases, attend- 
ed pera exacticg of the abdominal viscera, mer- 
curials, especially calomel, have been employed 
in frequent doses, until slight salivation was 
produced, by Wiius, Sramt, Baxen, and Ly- 
sons; and the Ladd lye of the practice, in 
some circumstances, is confirmed by more 
modern experience. In similar cases, repeated 
of the surface have nie serviceable, 
especially with some one o linbnents pre- 
acribed in the Arrenniz (F.299,311). Frictions 
along the spine, with stimulating substances, 
ey been advised by eh lip Van Swis- 
teu, De Hasn, Tama, and others; rubefa- 
cients and blisters over the epigastriam and 
upper regions of the abdomen have been direct- 
ed by Kortum, Scattorn, and the writers jast 
quoted ; and are of essential benefit in con 
tions, inflammatory irritations, or obstructions 
of the abdomina! viscera, and in the low forms 
of the disease. Frictions with the antimenial 
ointment have been by M. Prreson. 
Compression of the lower extremities by liga- 
tures, shortly before the A pl fo bt has been 
advised by Trotrzz and ; cold 
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bath, during the intermissions, has received, 
since the appearance of the work of Dr. Cor- 
Rix, numerous and often indiscriminating tri- 
als. In the simple form of ague, or during 
convalescence, when the practitioner is con- 
vinced, by a careful examination of the patient 
and the state of the excretions, that no com- 
plication exists, either a common plunge bath, 
particularly in sea-water, or the shower bath, 
will often prove serviceable, especially when it 
is followed by a genial glow on the surface. 
220. h Masked or anomalous ague requires a 
nearly similar treatment to that already recom- 
mended. The decided and repeated use of 
cholagogue purgatives, both before, and alter- 
rately with, a liberal use of quinine, or other 
tonics, or of the sesquiorde of tron, especially 
when the complaint assumes a neuralgic char- 
acter; change of air, and attention to the di- 
gestive and excreting functions, are the chief 
and most successful remedies. In the more 
painful or spasmodic forms of these affections, 
much advantage will accrue from conjoining 
quinine with camphor and colchicum; neither 
these nor other stimulants or antispasmodics 
impairing the sedative action of colchicam, in 
as far as regards pain. In some cases of this 
kind I have given the chlorate of potash in the 
decoction of bark, and the infusion of valerian 
with camphor and the compound tincture of 
colchicum, with benefit. alkaline carbo- 
nates in large doses, with energetic tonics, and 
the creasote, are also sometimes efficacious. 
221. D. Treatment of the Sequcla.—The treat- 
ment of agues should not terminate with the 
discontinuance of the paroxysms. The fano- 
tions of the digestive and excreting organs 
must be atovedl and the more severe conse- 
quences of the disease in the abdominal viscera 
removed, otherwise a return of the fits will fol- 
low the slightest causes, or the obstructions in 
these viscera will induce very serious structu- 
ral lesions. Certain of the complications are 
also among the most serious sequele of ague, 
especially diseases of the liver, mesenteric 
glands, large bowels, &c.; for these may both 
accompany and remain after the fever, or they 
may not be very manifest, although doubtless 
Peey analy exeengs until the fever has disap- 
peared. is is not infrequently the case with 
dysentery and chronic diarrheea, particularly in 
warm climates, and with dropsies in this coun- 
try, which, however, are only contingent conse- 
quences of the disease. The treatment must 
mainly depend upon the nature of the consecu- 
tive affection, which, as respects the /rver, com- 
monly consists of enlargement, chronic inflam- 
mation, or both, with or without more or less 
obstruction of the portal circulation, or of the 
biliary secretion. In either case, the means 
which have been recommended by Mr. Annes- 
Lty and myself, viz., local depletions, followed 
by repeated blisters or setons; a full dose of 
calomel, taken occasionally at bedtime ; the 
hydrargyrum cum creta or blue pill the inter- 
vening nights, and mild purgatives early in the 
morning, will be found most beneficial. After 
these have been persisted in, according to the 
nature of the case, and the more active symp- 
toms have been entirely removed, this organ 
continuing torpid, the sitro-h ic acide, 
used both internally and externally, and exer- 
cise on horseback, will be of service ; but mer- 
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curials must have been relinquished some time 
before the use of the acids. Lastly, a course 
of Cheltenham or Harrowgate waters, or judi- 


cious substitutes for them, used daily and per- 
severi . will confirm the recovery. 
222. If the spleen or the mesenteric be 


enlarged, frictions of the abdomen with warm 
stimulating liniments (F. 311); stomachic pur- 
gatives, as aloes, rhubarb with sulphate of pot- 
ash, and small doses of the sulphata of iron; 
the iodide of potassium, in moderate doses, and 
blisters, setons, moxas, &c., will be found most 
successful. In neither of these states of dis- 
ease will depletions be required, unless pez 
and tenderness on pressure be complai of, 
when local depletions, followed by blisters or 
the turpentine epithem, will be sufficient. The 
most appropriate treatment in cases of consee- 
utive dysentery and dropsy is fally deecribed m 
these articles. 

(In the treatment of intermittents, there is 
great uniformity among American physicians, 
as well as a marked degree of success ; so that 
the disease rarely proves fatal, except in very 
debilitated constitutions and broken-down hab- 
its, or complicated with some serious affection 
of one or more important organs. Dr. Rosa 
treated the disease with cathartics and blood- 
letting, followed by the bark in substance im- 
mediately ing the paroxysm. Dr. Eszs- 
Le pursued a similar practice; but where there 


on to the fifth or seventh day, when he found 
a few doses of quinine pat a permanent stop to 
their progress. This plan he states to have 
invariably proved successful. Where the apy- 
rexia is complete, and there are no feelings of 
illness during the intermiasions, this writer 
very property recommends to commence at 
once with the use of quinine, after the bowels 
have been evacuated by a cathartic. Thess 
remarks apply to the ordinary intermittents ef 
temperate latitudes ; in that rapid and fatal va- 
riety, termed malignazt, immediate recourse is 
to be had to the bark, before the use of any 
preparatory measures. Dr. E. recommends the 


so than a single large doee immediately prece 
ding or during the chill. Where ) 
substance is given, two drachms, take i 
tervals of an hour within the last five hoars of 
the intermission, he remarks, will perhaps de 
all that can be effected by bark in this disease. 

Dr. E. remarks, also, that where there are 
strong marks of an inflammatory condition, u=- 
less proper antiphlogistic measures are pre 
viously employed, the bark may lay the founda 
tion of visceral indurations, rheumatism, drop- 
sy, or other maladies. The most elegant for 
mula for administering quinine to adults is pew 
haps the following: B Sulphatis Quine gr. xvj.; 
Elizr. Vitriol gtt. xvi. ; Sirup Limonis 3j.: a tea- 
spoonful every hour or two for an adult 
Where we wish to cover the bitter taste, as in 
administering it to children, the following mix- 
ture may be prescribed: B Sulphat. Quina gr. 
V).; Elizr. Vitriol gtt. x.; Extract. Ghycyrrh. 
3iss,; A Fontana, ¥ij. M. A tea-spoonfal 
for a child t between two and five years of age. 


ef 
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Where ague is attended with vieceral indura- 
tions or enlargements, the quinine is to be giv- 
en either in conjunction with blue pill, or after 
a gentle mercurial course. For this purpose, 
from three to five grains of blue mass may be 
given three times daily, till the gums become 
slightly affected. As substitutes for the bark, 
American practitioners have employed, with 
More or less success, the barks of the dog- 
wood (Cornus Florida), of the American tulip 
poplar (Liriodendron tulipifera), of the Aorse- 


chestnut (E. af spice of different oaks ; £ 
wy, 


willow; the ‘ginia snake-rool, calumba, gen- 
han, quassia, geranium, &c. The black, or cel- 
lar spider’s wed, has been highly extolled by 
Drs. Cuarman, Eserce, and others. The last- 
named writer states that ‘it certainly possess- 
es very considerable powers in allaying morbid 
irritability, and in calming the excitement both 
of body and mind. In my own person, it pro- 
duces the most delightful state of mental and 
corporeal tranquillity, far exceeding that which 
is caused by opium. It is given in five or six 
grain doses every three or four hours. We 
have had no experience with this article in the 
treatment of intermittents, but we doubt wheth- 
er it possesses any anti-periodic properties, 
which make it worthy of reliance in these 
cases.” For resolving indurations, Dr. E. con- 
siders the muriate of ammonia as probably the 
most powerful remedy we when given 
internally to the extent of three drachms daily, 
either alone, or in connexion with quinine. It 
is to be continued, however, after the use of 
the quinine has been suspended. The prepar- 
ations of todine are now chiefly depended upon 
for the removal of enlargement and induration 
ofthe spleen arising from miasmata or inter- 


mitting fever. It may be used in combination 
with mercury, A, tron, OY aracnic ; the latter 
is, perhaps, the most efficient alterative that 


we possess in these cases. Its use, however, 
is not unattended with danger. The todide of 
fron will be found well adapted to most cases 
of chronic engorgements of internal organs, 
which are the seguele of intermittents ; but it 
is necessary to continue its use for a consid- 
erable period of time. (For some very ju- 


dicious remarks on the treatment of intermit- | ! 


tents, see Bett and Sroxee’s Lectures on the 
Theory and Practice of Physic, vol. ii., p. 586, 
605.)) 

223. E. The diet daring the intermissions 
should be light, nourishing, in very moderate 
quantity, and taken at a time not too close 
upon the accession of the paroxysm. If the 
disease be of an inflammatory form, or associ- 
ated with active determination to an important 
viscus, abstinence, as directed by Cexsus, Sr- 
wac, Tessizz, &c., should be observed. While 
purgatives are being employed, broths and weak 
soups are most suitable. In the paroxysm, di- 
luents only are admissible. 


224. F. During convalescence, strict attention | Jou 


should be paid to the diet and regimen, and to 
the states of the digestive and excreting or- 
gans. The latter should be assisted occasion- 
ally, and always when they are sluggish, by 
the usual means ; and quinine, the other prep- 
arations of bark, or different tonics, should be 
continued for some time after the disappear- 
ance ofthe paroxysms. Regular and moderate 
exercise, especially on horseback, also, will 
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materially promote recovery. Exposure to cold 
easterly or northerly winds, or to the night air 
and moisture, ought to be carefully avoided; 
and if change of air cannot be enjoyed, or if 
the patient be still liable to be exposed to ma- 
laria, the Prophylactic Measures advised in the 
article Enormic Inriugnces (§ 20) should be 
adopted as far as circumstances will permit. 
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XII.’ Resarrent Fever. Syx.—Ezacerbating, 
vidas pices Sub-continual, Endemic, Endemi- 
al, and Endemical Fever of various writers. 
225. Dertn.—The febrile phenomena evincing 

striking starry and Spsoagrec one 

am occurring in the twenty-four hours. 

: 226, This fever, although holding a middle 

rank between agues and continued fevers, ap- 

proaches the former most nearly in its causes, 
phenomena, and consequences. It is most 
common in warm climates, and in the warmer 
countries withoot the tropics, in which it is 
moet prevalent in sammer and autumn. It is 
strictly a disease of locality and climate, and 
hence very generally denominated endemic ; 
but as climates and localities vary remarkably, 
80 is it modified in character from the mildest 
form—in which it is similar to simple ague in 
every respect but the complete remissions—to 
the more malignant states, in which it so near- 
ly approaches yellow fever in warm countries 
and seasons, and continued fever in temperate 
climates, as to have been frequently confounded 
with them. To intertropical practitioners, es- 


| be concluded that the 
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pecially, as well as to those in temperate coun- 


Reh- | tries which abound with the endemic causes of 


disease, this fever presents t interest. It 
is not infrequent in the vicinity of London, and 
in marshy localities in the southern counties 
of Engiand and Ireland, during the summer and 
autumnal months. 

227. i. Causes.—The predisposing and exci 

causes have been noti above (4 194), 

more especially in the articles Diezsax 
($ 31-55) and Expssic Inriuexces. Dr. Casam- 
agas has supposed that remittents arise from 
two principal sources: lst, from marsh mias- 
mata; 2dly, from sudden vicissitudes of at- 
mospherical temperature Lot nape some 
other deleterious principle evolved from hid- 
den sources. Of this latter, however, we cam 
have little or no knowledge ; and, even grant- 
ing the evolution of such a principle, we have 
no evidence of any sources from which it can 
arise different from those pointed out in the 
articles now referred to. As, therefore, the 
exciting causes of endemic fevers in adults are 
chiefly emanations from the eoil—from decay- 
ing organic bodies on its surface, or commin- 
gied with it—and from stagnant patrid water ; 
and, as these causes are necessarily varied m 
concentration, activity, and in their nature, ac- 
cording to the states of the air, and to the va- 
rying proportions of vegetable and animal mat- 


ters undergoing decay, so it must be inferred 
that the effects produced by them, even whea 


the constitution of the recipients is the same, 
will be also varied: but when we consider the 
great variety of habit, organization, tempere- 
ment, and pris pocorn bs it must necessarily 
forms and states of fe- 
vers resulting from these causes must be still 
more remarkably diversified, and will vary, 
not merely in type, from a simple tertian, 
through the remittent forms, to a purely con- 
tinued state, but also as to vascular action, 
vital manifestation, and visceral complication. 
Remittents, therefore, and as observation has 
repeatedly proved, are merely severer grades 
of the same pathological states as constitute 
intermittents: a more concentrated form, or 
intense action of the exciting causes which 
produce the latter, either absolutely or rela- 
tively, to the i ition or susceptibility of 
the individ also occasioning the former. 
That concentration of the exciting causes, or 
intensity of action is, in some measure, con- 
cerned in creating the difference, is shown in 
the constant residents of an unhealthy locality 
having ague at one season, when the exhals- 
tions are rationally inferred to be neither 
sbundant nor intense, and remittents at an- 
other, when these causes are either the ons 
or the other. That the state of the recipient 
bas a marked influence, is proved by 
recently arrived in districts productive of en- 
demic fevers having some one of the forms of 
remittent at the same time and place as those 
who have been long resident have ague. Re- 
mittents are most prevalent in autumn, next 
so in summer, and the least 80 in spring. 


They rarely occur in winter, in 
countries, unless in those which nearly ap- 
proach the tropics. 

228, ii. Descrtetion, &c.—From the varying 
forms remittents assume, owing to the circum. 
stances just mentioned, it is evident that all 
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dimtsions of tham must be purely conventional, 
and founded on degrees of severity, and on al- 
verations of their most prominent features. M. 
Bravmas has distinguished them into three 
grades : aren the rst ey inte the be- 
righ; an - Boissgav into the mmatory, 
the bilious, the mucous, the adynamic, and the 
ataxic. The last three of these are merely 
modifications of the adynamic, as respects the 
state of vital power and vascular action. I 
shall adopt a nearly similar arrangement to that 
which I have stated above (§ 44). 

229. A. Mild remitzent appears after slight 
ailments of several days’ duration; the precur- 
sory symptoms being chiefly uneasiness at the 
epigastrium, lassitude, and pains in the back, 
Hmbs, and head, with restlessness at night. 
These may continue for some time ; the forma- 
tive period, or the time elapsing from im- 
pression of the cause to the srvasion or devel- 
opment of the febrile phenomena varying from 
five or six to about thirty days, as determining 
or accessory circumstances may arise to ac- 
celerate or re-enforce the action of the chief 
eause. The stage of ixvasion is similar to that 
already described, it being attended by cold- 
ness of the surface, and frequently by shiver- 
ing. The cokiness is soon su by 
by febrile flushes, or by alternations of heat 
and cold, by nausea, and occasionally by vom- 
iting, which soon develop the stage of ezcite- 
ment. With it, the pains of the head, back, 
and limbs become remarkably aggravated ; the 
Tacuth is clammy and dry; the tongue white 
or loaded; the surface very hot and parched ; 
the face flushed; the features tumid; and the 
pain of the head attended by a feeling of dis- 


tention and throbbing, often passing into de-| skin 


lirium. The pulse, which at the invasion 
was small, irregular, and weak, is now full, 
large, strong, end frequent ; thirst is urgent; 
the bowels constipated, and the urine scanty 
and high-coloured. There is always more or 
less tenderness at the epigastrium, with nau- 
sea, and often with vomiting. These sym 
toms generally continue from about ten or 
twelve to eighteen hours, when perspiration 
breaks out; the pulse falls in frequency and 
strength ; the irritability of the stomach sub- 
sides ; delirium disappears; and the akin be- 
comes cooler: but there is merely a remission 
or abatement, but no intermission, of the feb- 
rile symptoms. The remission usually contin- 
ues from three to nine or ten hours, when an 
exacerbation occurs, sometimes preceded by 
chills or shiverings, at other times not, and the 
severer symptoms are renewed. Thus the dis- 
ease proceeds with alternate remissions and 
exacerbations, the former generally taking 
place in the morning, unti] the seventh day, or 
the ninth, eleventh, or fourteenth day, or much 
later, in temperate countries, when a copious 
perspiration generally puts a termination to its 
progress. This form of fever has a particular 
disposition, as Dr. Jackson has remarked, to a 
favourable critical change on the seventh, four- 
teenth, twenty-first, and twenty-eighth days ; 
but in warm countries it seldom continues long- 


er than fourteen , 

230, B, The i form frequently 
attacks sanguine plethoric Europeans residing 
jn warm mjasmatous climates. It differs from 


the foregoing chiefly in grade, and the greater 


p- | vene. 
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degree of vascular reaction in the period of ex- 
citement, which is sometimes so great as to 
exhaust the tone of the vessels and the powers 
of life, and even to change the blood, thereby 


‘ simulating some forms of epidemic or continued 


fevers, especially when the remissions become 
obscure, as is often observed in the worst ca- 
ses. It commences either as the foregoing, or 
with rigours, pain, and sickness at stomach, 
and oppression at the precordia, followed by 
vomiting, headache, great dejection of spirite, 
and mental delusions of a low or gloomy kind, 
sometimes impelling the patient to suicide, - 
which, in two instances, I have seen attempt- 
ed even before much complaint had been made. 
In other cases the patient falls down in a state 
of syncope, following several days of indisposi- 
tion, with a cold, pale surface, and dejected 
countenance. The pain of the stomach and 
head increase, is attended with vomiting, some- 
times of bilious matters, at other times of a 
whitish fluid, with fulness and tenderneas at the 
epigastrium. The vomiting is generally follow- 
ed by vascular reaction: the pulse, from being 
small, weak, irregular, or intermitting, becomes 
fall, strong, and very quick; the face injected 
and ; the eyes prominent, watery, and 


heat, | red; the thirst intense; the throat arid and 


sore; the tongue furred, its edges red; and the 
headache delirium In about 
twelve or fourteen hours a copious perspira- 
tion breaks out, the symptoms subside, and the 
pulse falls to about ninety. After a short re-. 
mission, the thirst, pain at the stomach, head- 
ache, é&c., are aggravated, and the delirium and 
vomiting return. If the disease be negiected 
at the beginning, the remissions disappear, the 
becomes dry and caustic, or moist and 
clammy; the pulse small and irregular; the 
tongue black and crusted, and the vomiting, 
pain at the epigastrium, &c., more constant. 
In the most severe and unfavourable cases, 
yellowishness of the skin, or vomiting of matters 
like coffee-grounds, or both, occasionally super- 
The bowels, which, before the attack 
and at its commencement, were torpid, are, at 
farther advanced stages, irritable; the evacu- 
ations being watery, greenish, and, at last, 
almost black ; the urine being very scanty and 
high coloured. If the disease be not actively 
treated at the commencement, an unfavourable 
termination takes place between the third and 
seventh days ; but it is often prolonged beyond - 
this period, and it then generally occasions 
visceral disease. 

231. Sach is the inflammatory remittent of 
warm climates. A nearly similar fever attacks 
unseasoned Europeans lately arrived in the 
West Indies and intertropical Africa, and often 
presents an obscurely remittent or almost con- 
tinued type. It has been very generally mis- 
taken for true yellow fever, owing to the ma- 
lignant symptoms it assumes at an advanced 
period, or state of exhaustion consequent upon 
the vascular excitement of the early stage. 
The infammatory remittent, the bilious inflam- 
matory, the adynamic or malignant remittent, 
and the ardent or seasoning fevers of Euro- 
peans lately arrived in warm countries, are 
merely modifications of each other, and differ 
essentially from epidemic yellow fever, with 
which, however, they have been all moet sin- 
gularly confounded. . 
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232. C. Bilto- remittent fever dif- 
fers but little from the foregoing in its charac- 
ters and course. It is most prevalent in Eu- 
ropeans who have not resided long in a warm 
miasmatous country, and in low marshy local- 
ities, or in thickly-wooded districts. In tem- 
perate climates, it is observed chiefly in the 
autumns consequent upon very warm sum- 
mers ; and in the bilious or bilio-sanguineous 
constitutions. It is often dependant upon the 
vicissitudes of season, especially wet seasons 
following great warmth, or a very hot summer 
consequent upon a wet spring; and it is often 
very prevalent or almost epidemic during the 
hot months, after very heavy rains, within the 
tropics. Violent determination to the brain 
characterizes the commencement of reaction 
in this variety, and inordinate affection of the 
liver and digestive mucous surface the more 
advanced stages. Pain in the head is most 
severe, especially in the forehead and sockets 
of the eyes ; the conjunctiva is yellow or suf- 
fused ; the countenance and skin become dusky 
or yellow ; the tongue is loaded by a bilious 
coating ; and the evacuations are bilious, espe- 
cially the matters thrown off the stomach. 
The bowels are at first costive, but they after- 
ward often become irritable or dysenterically 
affected. After the vomiting has continued 
some time, the appearance of the matters is 
changed, and ultimately assumes, in fatal cases, 
the characters just described (4 229). 

233. D. The adynamic or malignant remittent 
is one of the severest and moat fatal of en- 
demic fevers.—a. It is observed only in places 
where the endemic causes are concentrated or 
intense relatively to the state of predispo- 
sition ; and is seldom ushered in by shiverings, 
but generally by a prolonged sense of cold, 
universal collapse of the vital powers, and of 
vascular action. Pain in the head of a peculiar 
constrictive kind ; mental depression and in- 
sane delusions ; imperfect efforts at reaction ; 
remarkable lassitude and pain in the loins and 
limbs, are present at the.commencement, with 
great anxiety, pain, and oppression of the pre- 
cCordia, and nausea, sometimes giving rise to 
vomiting, which assists in developing the stage 
of excitement, and in partly overcoming the 
internal congestions. The pulse is small, con- 
Stricted, or irregular; the skin becomes dry 
and caustic, or moist and clammy, and im- 
presses the hand of the observer with an acrid 
or tingling sensation ; the eyes are watery and 
injected; the tongue is clammy, moist, or 
flabby and coated, and afterward dry, rough, 
or brown ; the face is flushed, but dusky or 
purplish ; the bowels are costive, subsequently 
relaxed or irritable, and the urine is scanty, 
high coloured, or suppressed. After twelve or 
fourteen hours, a slight remission is observed, 
after which the symptoms are exacerbated ; the 
stomach is remarkably irritable; the epigas- 
trium painful and id ; the breathing hurried ; 
and the patient restless and distressed. In 
the more dangerous cases, hiccough, constant 
vomitings, yellowish discolorations of the 
skin, exudations of blood from the digestive 
mucous surfaces, low deliriam, and death, su- 
pervene between the fourth and seventh days. 

234, b. This variety is variously modified in 
different circumstances and persons. It some- 
times assumes more of a cerebral or typhoid char- 
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acter ; at others, it is bilious or gastric, accord- 
ing to peculiarity of season or concentration of 
the cause. In some intertropical countries it 
becomes epidemic, or, rather, this endemic is 
more than usually prevalent. Occasionally the 
remissions are indistinct from the commence- 
ment, and they generally become so after three 
or four days.—a. In some cases the vascular 
excitement is at first more or less intense, with 
remarkable determination to the head, liver, 
and stomach, and maniacal delirium, the dis- 
ease very nearly approaching the iniammato- 
ry, or bilio-inflammatory forms.—#. In others, 
vascular reaction is very low and imperfect ; 
the pulse small and quick ; the abdomen tumid 
and hot, while the extremes are cold or clam- 
my; the evacuations foul, morbid, and offea- 
sive ; the tongue fuliginous ; the gums spongy, 
or oozing a bloody sanies ; the vomiting con- 
stant, and ultimately grumous and dark; the 
stools, towards the close, black or pitchy ; the 
urine scanty or nearly suppreseed ; the solids 
flaccid; and the skin earthy or discoloured 
In both these states, a yellowness of the sur- 
face occasionally presents itself about the third 
or fourth day, beginning in the conjunctiva, 
neck, and breast. 6 yellowneas often passes 
to a pale greenish hue, in patches, shortly 
before death; and the soft solids present a b- 
quescent state, having lost their vital cohesica. 

2385. c. In other cases of this form, the symp 
toms are at first mild, and the excitement in- 
considerable ; when, after two, three, or four 
exacerbations, the of antods of life appear sud- 
denly exhausted ; the pulse becomes week and 
fluttering ; the tongue foul, black, and dry; 
the evacuations offensive; the prostration ef 
strength extreme ; and the fetor of the perspi- 
ration remarkable. At last, great anxiety; 
tenderness and tension of the epigastriom ; 
fulness of the hypochondria ; collapsed fea 
tures; 8 squalid or yellowish surface ; vomit- 
ahs dark or grumous matters, supervene, and 
indicate the utmost danger. This insidious 
modification of the adynamic form generally 
occurs in persons highly predisposed, or who 
have suffered from bowel complaints, or who 
are debilitated, and are subjected to the more 
concentrated effiuvia. 

236. d. In some instances the remittent com- 
Mences in so mild a form that the patient is 
even able to walk about his apartment, and, for 
several days, complains only of irregular exa- 
cerbations of fever, when, suddenly, violeat and 
malignant febrile action supervenes, which rap- 
idly exhausts vital power, and either quickly 
carries off the patient, or induces serious struc 
tural change in several of the abdomimal aor- 
gaps. In other cases vascular excitement iz 
hardly manifest at any period of the disease; 
the exacerbations consisting merely of increas- 
ed anxiety, restlessness, general distress, and 
mental depression, occasionally with 
ed sickness; and pain in the head, epigastri- 
um, and loins; the pulse being but little accel. 
erated until the close, and the temperature, un- 
less at the epigastrium, rather under than above 
natural. In these, however, the weak, 
and open or a, fer pulse ; the dark-coated, 
or soft, flabby, and lobulated tongue; and the 
emery citbatrsre a de and morbid excre- 
ions, in connexion with the other 
denote extreme danger. It would kedeo-pengy 
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the causes had nearly annihilated the irritabil- 
ity of the moving fibres, and deprived the sys- 
tem of its ability of reacting upon, or superse- 
ding, the morbid condition induced by their first 
impression. 

237. E. Complicated Remittents—Complica- 
tions are observed in the inflammatory, bilio- 
inflammatory, and adynamio forms ; the alter- 
Stions that take place in the seats of predomi- 
nant disease being the chief causes of unfa- 
vourable terminations. The importance, there- 
fore, of recognising them at an early period 
must be evident.—a. Among the earliest com- 
plications in remittents are inflammatory staics 
of the mucous surface of the stomach duode- 
sum. This condition is indicated by constant 
irritability of stomach ; by fulness, heat, and 
tenderness of the epigastrium; and by a foul 
loaded tongue, with red sides and apex. This 
pathological state often extends to the small 
tatestines, and even to the large bowels, as indi- 
cated by tumefaction and tenderness of the ab- 
domen ; by a sense of inward soreness or heat; 
by irregularity of the bowels, or frequent, 
scanty, and morbid evacuations; and by diar- 
rhea or nteric symptoms. If the large 
bowels be chiefly affected, the dysenteric symp- 
toms are more urgent; and, on examination, 
soreness or tenderness will often be complain- 
ed of in the region of the cecum and course 
ofthe colon. Remittents thus associated, oft- 
en pass into, or terminate with, dysentery. 
The gastric complication is frequently induced 
by the irruption of an acrid bile at the com- 
Tmencement of the fever, the morbid state of 
this secretion irritating and inflaming the parts 
over which it passes. The inicstinal affec- 
tion probably arises from the same cause, or 
from accumulations of mucous sordes or other 
morbid matters in the bowels. But collections 
of acrid and morbid secretions and of fecal 
matters most frequently occasion the dysenteric 
disorder, and a morbid state of the bile nt- 
ly contributes its aid also in producing this com- 
plication. 

238. b. Disease of the liver is a common com- 

ication of remittents, especially in the East 

ies and in warm climates, and even in this 
country. In most cases of this fever the func- 
tions of the liver are disordered; but actual 
structural change is also common, and may ap- 

r early in the disease, or at later periods. 
Phe biliary secretion is moat frequently in- 
creased ; in a few cases it is diminished ; and 
in some it is accumulated in the ducts and gall- 
bladder for a time, and is afterward let loose, 
increasing the disorder of the stomach and 
bowels. But, whether in excess or diminish- 
ed, it always is more or Jess changed in quali- 
ty. The structural affections of the liver at- 
tending remittents are nearly the same that 
are met with in agues, excepting that inflam- 
matory action, acute congestion, or moderate 
determination affects its internal structure 
more frequently in the former than the latter, 
and the vascular action partakes more of the 
asthenic character. With congestion and in- 
flammation, more or less enlargement also ex- 
ists, and occasionally puriform matter is form- 
ed; but the latter is seldom evinced by diag- 
nostic symptoms, signs of diseased structure 
of the viscus being only apparent. Even when 
borripilations or rigours do occur, they are lia- 
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ble to be mistaken for the cold stage of the 
paroxysm. Softening of the internal structare 
of the liver, with or without congestion or en- 
largement, is a common lesion in the adynamic 
states of this fever. I have observed it most 
frequently after fulness, tenderness, a sense of 
burning, or pain in the right hypochondrium 
and epigastrium, with great anxiety, intense 
thirst ; dark-coloured and loaded tongue, very 
quick and weak pulse; offensive evacuations, 
and dark grumous vomiting. Discase of the 
spleen is 8 common complication in old Euro- 
heen residenters in hot climates, and in many 
ocalities in the south of Europe. It is similar 
in kind to that already noticed. In the low 
forms of remittent complicated with disease of 
the liver or spleen, the greatest care should be 
observed to avoid roughness in the examina- 
tion of the abdomen and hypochondria. Too 
great or sudden pressure has produced irrepa- 
rable injury in such cases. 

239. c. Determination to the brain of an active 
kind, rather than pure inflammation, often oc- 
curs early in the more severe remittents. In 
the most prominent of this class of cases, the 
symptoms of cerebral excitement, and increas- 
ed vascular action in the brain, are superseded 
by stupor, coma, low delirium, and typhoid or 
adynamic symptoms. The peculiar delirium, 
insane delusions, and mental depression or ap- 
prehension, which often affects the patient from 
the commencement, seems to be less the result 
of inflammatory action in the brain than of im- 
paired nervous and cerebral power. It often 
passes off, or it changes into a state of apathy 
or indifference to the result of the disease, and 
strong disinclination‘to take the medicines pre- 
scribed. This effect upon the spirits and men- 
tal powers evidently arises from the peculiar 
or specific action of marsh poison, which, as I 
know well from experience, occasions a dis- 
tressing feeling of depression and desponden- 
cy, even when it does not induce open disease. 
Maniacal excitement or delirium often passes 
into coma or stupor, and the patient expires as 
if in a quiet sleep. 

240. d. The association of remittents with 
pulmonary affections is obeerved in temperate 
countries, especially in the spring and summer, 
and more rarely in warm ae . The pul- 
monary functions are more or less impaired 
during the formative and invading periods ; but 
acute disorder is seldom developed until the pe- 
riod of excitement, and consists chiefly of bron- 
chitis, calarrh, and monia of @ nervous or 
congestive form. In some cases congestion of 
the lungs, and of the bronchial surface, commen- 
ces during or shortly before the period of inva- 
sion ; and either partially continues throughout 
the disease, or passes into a low form of in- 
flammatory action, and even into hepatization. 
Rheumatism is also occasionally complicated 
with remittents, and erysipelas sometimes su- 
pervenes when a part is injured, the cuticle 
abraded, or the skin divided. Ulcers and sores 
not unfrequently take place on the lower ex- 
tremities in the course of remittents, as well as 
of intermitteots, particularly in low, wooded, 
and swampy districts within the tropics. 

241. F. The terminations of remittents are, 1st. 
In restoration of the healthy functions ; 2d. In 
a chronic form of remittent; 3d. In organic 
change of one or several important viscera, 
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particularly of those which manifest predomi- 
nant disease during the progress of the fever ; 
4th. In fever of a different type; 5th. In dys- 
entery ; and, 6th. In death. Although any of 
the consequences pointed out above (} 47, 189) 
may arise, changesof the viscera of the abdom- 
inal cavity are by much the most common, in 
this class of fevers, as well as in agues. The 
Proonousts is apparent from what has been ad- 
vanced, and in every respect agrees with what 
has been stated on the subject above (4 57, ef 
8eq.). 

as. G. The lesions observed after death from 
Temittents, as respects both their seat and na- 
ture, differ but little from those already descri- 
bed in connexion with agues. They, however, 
are of that kind which are generally observed 
to result from acute action in counexion with 
deficient power. The liver is usually injected, 
remarkably softened, of a dark colour, friable, 
and sometimes enlarged. ‘The spleen is often 
80 soft as hardly to admit of being handled. 
The digestive mucous surface is softened, inject- 
ed, ecchymosed, of a dark hue, and sometimes 
thickened, abraded, or even ulcerated in the 
lower parts of the canal. The mesenteric glands 
occasionally, and the eas more rarely, are 
enlarged or otherwise changed. The bronchial 
liming is generally dark, injected, and soft. 
The lungs are sometimes pn, hele infiltra- 
ted, condensed, or inflamed. @ pleura and 
pericardium often contain some dark sanguine- 
ous serum; and the substance of the hcart is 
frequently soft, flaccid, and readily torn, the 
cavities being occasionally dilated, more espe- 
cially after the adynamic states of the disease. 
Adhesions between the pleure are rare. The 
changes within the cranium consist chiefly of 
Congestion of the veins of the pia mater and 
sinuses, with a fluid dark blood, and sometimes 
of effasion of serum into the ventricles, and be- 
tween the membranes. But the lesions of the 
hs crees are ieee Maes oe or in rela- 
tion to the severity of the cere ptoms 
during ees, ha 

243. iii. Diacorosis.—It might be supposed 
that the remissions would be a sufficient char- 
acteristic of this fever, and they certainly are 
80 as respects the remitting type. But the oc- 
casional occurrence of yellowness of the skin, 
and of black vomit, in the advanced stages of 
its more intense forms, has been the means of 
confounding it with two other species of fever, 
in which, also, yellowness of the skin and black 
vomitings occur—the bilio-inflammatory or ardent 

fever, which attacks only new comers to an 
mtertropical country, especially America and 
Africa — and the true iufectious yellow fever, 
Which sometimes spreads in a most pestilen- 
tial form. The more intense and adynamic 
forms of remittent, the bilio-inflammatory or 
ardent seasoning fever of Europeans recently 
arrived in a hot climate, and the true yellow 
fever, arise from different causes, and present 
different phenomena at their commencement 
and early course, although the character of the 
symptoms often approximates in their last 
stages. 

a. 244. As respects the intense and adynamic 
states of marsh remittent, it has been shown 
above that the exacerbations seldom continue 
above fourteen or eighteen hours, so that one 
takee place daily, varying, however, in intensi- 
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, 80 that they thus usually present a quotidian 
pa double tertian type; but in the di/s0-inflem- 
matory, or ardent seasoning fever of Europeans, 
the type is continued, or a remission does not 
occur till after thirty or thirty-six hours, a dif 
ferent train of symptoms then usually appear- 
ing. These two fevers arise from different 
causes: the remiltent always proceeds from 
malaria in some form; hence it is common to 
all warm countries, and to temperate regions 
in warm seasons, and varies remarkably in se- 
verity ; the bilio-tn or ardent fever msay 
probably also arise from the same cause, bat # 
is more especially the effect of temperatwe 
upon European constitutions, or of atmosphone 
vicissitudes and other causes acting Cconcar- 
rently with these ; hence the much greater um- 
formity of its character, in which it nearty ap- 
proximates to the bilio-infammatory form ef 
the remittent. While remittents can, in every: 
instance, be traced to terrestrial exhalations— 
to the sources described in the article Expssc 
Iwrcvuencers, ardent fever often appears where 
the operation of such causes has been impos- 
sible, and where I have endeavoured in vain to 
account for its occurrence, excepting in the 
way stated hereafter. 

245. 6. These two diseases are the seasce- 
ing fevers of Europeans arrived tn a hot climate, 
ardent fever commonly appearing in robust 
plethoric persons who have emigrated to the 
West Indies, intertropical Africa, &e.; the 
intense forms of remittent, in those less 
or who have not been attacked by ardent fever, 
and who have been exposed to malaria after 
their arrival. This statement is illustrated by 
the following facts, which came under my owa 
observation in 1817 and 1818: Some young 
men arrived from Europe ina place within the 
tropics, during the healthy season, and where 
no sources of malaria then existed. They seer 
were attacked by the common ardent fever, 
with two or three exceptions, and recovered 
by means of the treatment advised for this 
disease; but during the unhealthy seasca 
several of them had remittent fever ; amd thess 
who had not been attacked by the ardent sea- 
soning had the more severe forms of remittest, 
which was their seasoning. In the East Indies, 
bilio-gastric fever and the inflammatory forme 
of remittent are the most frequent fevers im 
recently arrived Europeans; but in the West 
Indies, ardent fever is the most common, es- 
pecially in the young, plethoric, or robust —ia 
those much exposed to the sun’s rays, whe use 
great exertion, and live freely or intemperately, 
who neglect their bowels, or check the pérapi- 
ration. In the latter, the yellow akin aad 
vomitings of dark matters are most 
and appear earlier than in the intense forms of 
Temittent, and both diseases, although distinet, 
have been denominated Licht fever, from the 
Contingent appearance of a single symptom 
iqwaite their close, and haven nd been 
confounded not only with each other, but alse 
with another fever distinct from both, and 
merely because one, o7, at most, two symptome 
are common to all three, but only in the hast 
stage of the most unfavourable cases. 

246. c. The true or pestilential yellow feser is 
different from severe remittents and from apr 
dent fever, neither of which is infections, while 
true yellow fever is eminently infections.—e«, Ar 
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eent fever Occurs ‘only in Europeans recently 
arrived in hot climates, and never in the accli- 
mated, nor in aboriginal or native inhabitants : 
it cannot attack the dark-skinned races, and the 
assimilated European.—f. The severe forms o, 
remiltent affect both thoes who have recently 
arrived in miasmatous districts, after they have 
been exposed to endemic causes, and those 
who have resided longer, and become seasoned 
or i , especially whea the causes have 
been concentrated or intense. They may also 
attack individuals from adjoining districts, es- 
pecially from elevated situations, when they 
descend to the low grounds, and swamps near 
the sea, or the embouchures of rivers; bat 
they rarely affect the aboriginal inhabitant, and 
the taces.—y. The irus yellow fever, on 
the other hand, attacks the unseasoned, the 
seasoned, the constant resident, and the dark- 
skinned races — the negro as well as the Euro- 
pean—all within the sphere of its infection 
who have not previously had the disease. A former 
attack protects from true yellow fever; bat 
remittents will occur again and again in the 
same person ; and even ardent fever will occur 
a second time, if the person who has once been 
affected by it has returned to Europe, resided 
long in it, and afterward gone to a warm 
country; although, on this second visit, the 
fever will mach more probably be an infiamma- 
tery remittent than the ardent or bilio-inflam- 
taatory disease. The remittent is endemic in 
Warm climates, and in several temperate coun- 
tries in warm seasons, especially those abound- 
iug with the sourees of malaria; the ardent 
fever occurs only amo ns who have re- 
cently arrived from cold or temperate climates 
into a very hot country ; and true yellow fever 
appears only occasionally, and then the infec- 
tion may either extend to a few only, the cir- 
cumstances favouring its diffusion not existing, 
or to great numbers, the disease thereby be- 
coming epidemic. Thus, the first and second 
of these fevers are always occurring, especially 
the first; the third seldom, or after long in- 
tervals. 

947. The confusion which has thus arisen 
from confounding three diseases so essentially 
distinct~has been perpetuated by published 
works and in official returns. Thus, a practi- 
tiomer observes fever in the West Indies amang 
sailors or soldiers lately arrived; and has to 
treat, although the locality is healthy, a number 
of cases of ardent fever, with high action at 
the commencement, and, in some of the most 
unfavourable of these, with yellowness of the 
akin, black vomit, &c., in the last stage. He 
finds large depletions cure the disease; and 
notwithstanding his range of observation is 
confined, and the symptoms referred to contin- 
gent, he publishes, to inform all whom it may 
concern, that he has had numerous cases of 
yellow fever to treat, that he cured nearly all 
of them by large blood-lettings, and that the dis- 
ease was neither contagious nor infectious ; 
all which was very true, with the single excep- 
tion of the disease being yellow fever, the 
ardent or bilio-infammatory, arising from very 
different causes, having been mistaken for it ; 
and very probably a case of true yellow fever 
had never come within the sphere of his obser- 
vation during his residence in the country ; or 
if it has it has been mistaken for the 
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disease now instanced, or for a Bevere remit- 
tent; or, indeed, all three may have been con- 
founded together, as most commonly is the 
case. A second practitioner arrives in a part 
of the country where the intense or concentra- 
ted states of remittent are endemic, and where 
it presents the inflammatory, or bilio-inflamma- 
tory form, in persons more recently arrived 
from Europe, and where also yellowness of the 
skin, &c., occasionally appear in the last stage. 
He finds that bleeding kills as many as it cures 
when indiscriminately and incautiously em- 
ployed, and has therefore recourse to mercu- 
rials, especially calomel, observing that, when 
salivation oocurs, the pees is generally safe. 
He also believes that he has had yellow fever 
to treat, that it is the endemic of the country, 
and not infectious, and that mercury given to 
produce salivation, and not bleeding, is the cure 
forit. He writes to convert those who entertain 
different opmions from himself, and thinks that 
no one else knows anything of the matter. The 
same errors are committed in this case as in 
the former, excepting that another disease has 
been mistaken for yellow fever, although that 
malady has either never been seen by him or has 
been confounded with the endemic of the coun- 
try. A third practitioner has enjoyed a more ex- 
tensive range of observation: he has obeerved 
not only both these diseases, but a third also ; 
he has recognised the origin of the three in very 
different causes; has noticed marked distinc- 
tions between them, in their early stages especi- 
ally ; has ascertained the infectious nature and 
the only occasional oecurrence of one of them, 
to which the name of yellow fever is most appli- 
cable ; he has watched the beginning, progress, 
and devastating spread of this malignant dis- 
ease ; and he has experienced the inefficacy of 
treatment in its most severe cases. These 
important facts and many others connected 
with the subject are placed before the public, 
but are controverted by the first and second 
practitioners, and those who, having observed, 
like them, in one ccufined circle, and during a 
period of no great duration, have, notwith- 
standing, become instructers of others; and 
who, wanting the experience of those whom 
they oppose, have not even inspiration to plead 
either in behalf of their doctrines, or as an 
apology for their intrusion. Thus the inexpe- 
Tie are bewildered by contrariety of opin- 
ions, or misled by partial views which do not 
apply to the circumstances and diseases which 
often will present themselves. It will, there- 
fore, be better for him, who has to treat for the 
first time the fevers thus generally confounded 
with each other, to apply himself to the task 
with a mind well instructed in pathological 
principles, and with a due knowledge of disease 
and of therapeutical agents, but perfectly un- 
biased by doctrine or by the reputed efficacy 
of certain modes of treatment; otherwise he 
may find out, after some untoward experience, 
that neither the doctrine, nor the practice 
founded on it, applies to the cases which he is 
called upon to treat. I never shall forget with 
what bitterness am amiable physician, many 
years ago, toki me, on my meeting him in an 
unhealthy climate within the tropics, where he 
had arrived some months before myself, of his 
want of success in treating the fevers of the , 
country. Being desirous of the guidance of 
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those who had written on the disease, he had 
treated it at first conformably with the instruc- 
tions given in books, and the first nine cases 
terminated fatally in rapid succession. The 
practitioner should observe and think for him- 
self; and while his mind is open to the sugges- 
tions which works will furnish, he should as- 
certain the states of vital power, and of local 
and general morbid action, in each case, and 
employ medicinal agents appropriately to these, 
and with promptitude and decision, guided, but 
not weakened by caution. 

98. iv. Treatugnt.—A. Of the mild remit- 
tent.—The treatment of this form differs not 
materially from that advised above for agues, 
especially when the remissions are distinct. 
At the commencement, before reaction is de- 
veloped, and when there are no indications to 
forbid their exhibition, emetics are generally of 
great benefit. After their full operation, a large 
dose of calomel, or of calomel and opium, may 
be given, and an action produced on the bow- 
ela by purgatives and cathartic enemata. These 
means having been repeated until morbid se- 
cretions and fecal accumulations are evacna- 
ted, bark or quinine may be prescribed, if the 
remissions are distinct, and the patient not re- 
moved from the unwholesome locality. But in 
cases where the previous health and long res- 
idence of the patient in an unhealthy climate 
do not forbid it, moderate biceding in the stage 
of excitement will shorten the disease, and 
‘render the remissions more perfect. Durin, 
‘reaction in the early exacerbations, repea 
‘doses of Jamzs’s powder with calomel, or the 
potassio-tartrate en antimony given in solution 
revery bour or two, or every half hour, in full 
-doses, commencing it in the cold stage, so as 
ito produce vomiting, and continuing it in this 
manner throughout the subsequent reaction, 
‘will frequently accelerate a favourable termi- 
pation, and render large vascular depletion 
lless necessary. In old residents in warm cli- 
‘mates, or in those constantly living in an un- 
‘healthy situation, this medicine will often su- 
persede blood-letting, if the bowels are early 
-and freely evacuated. In the mild autumnal 
remittent, also, of this climate, a similar treat- 
iment is appropriate; bleeding being required 
:chiefly in the young, robust, and plethoric. Sub- 
:sequently, refrigerants, cooling diaphoretics, 
and other appropriate means may be employed. 

249. B. In the inflammatory and bilio-inflam- 
matory forms, the practice, early in the disease, 
should be energetic.—a. In the cold stage, or 
that of invasion, and when, although there may 
be most severe headache, the heat of the scalp 
-and the action of the carotids indicate that it is 
not inflammatory nor dependant upon fulness 
‘of blood ; and when excessive vascular action 
‘in‘the stomach and liver has not yet been de- 
‘véloped, an active emetic is of essential service. 
As 800n as the stage of excitement is devel- 
‘oped, and proportionately to its excess, and to 
‘the degree in which vascular action becomes 
predominant in the head, liver, or stomach, 
should blood-letting, generally or locally, or both, 
‘be practised; the quantity having relation to 
ithe constitution, habit of body, &c., of the pa- 
tient. In order, however, that depletion may 
Ibe speoeure of benefit, it must be practised 
early in the disease ; for, if deferred till the 
excitement has partly exhausted the powers of 


the system, its good effects cannot then be ob- 
tained, the nature of the pathological states 
admitting of local tions only, which, how- 
ever, should be employed in order to remove 
such local congestions as may have taken place. 

260. b. Full doses of calomel, followed by 
purgatives (F. 181, 216, 266) and cathartic en- 
emata (F. 140, 141, 160) are also early requi- 
site ; the first of these having been given soon 
after the operation of the emetic, and combined 
with Jamze’s powder. During the vascular ex- 
citement, particularly when the skin is very 
hot and dry, the cerebral symptoms strongly 
marked, and the abdominal viscera free from 
congestions, cold applications should be kept te 
the head, and the cold affusion frequently re- 
sorted to. When vital power is much impaired 
by the impression of the exciting causes, or 
exhausted by the previous excitement, and 
when the abdomina] viscera are congested, as 
evinced by the fulness and tenderness of the 
hypochondria and epigastrium, the cold affa- 
sion is a hazardous measure, the constitutional 
powers not being always sufficient to bear the 
shock, and the overloaded viscera sometimes 
suffering farther from the external impression. 
In such circumstances, especially when the 
pulse is quick and irritable and the skin harsh, 
the tepid bath, and sponging the surface with 
cold or tepid water, will be preferable. A cer- 
tain degree of vital power is necessary to a 
successful application of the cold affusion, the 
surface being hot and dry, and the internal vis- 
cera not seriously congested. 

251. c. When the Aead is much affected, 
leeches to the temples, behind the ears, and to 
the occiput, or cupping, will be serviceable ; 
evaporating lotions, or the cold affusion on the 
scalp being resorted to: but even these may 
be injurious if employed too late, or in states 
of exhaustion. The appearance of the face 
and eyes, the heat of the scalp, the expression 
of the countenance, and the action of the caro- 
tids should guide the practitioner, and not the 
degree of delirium or of insane delusion ; for 
these may be most remarkable where vascular 
action in the brain is lowest, as they depend 
more upon nervous and cerebral power than 
upon vascular action. When much beat, pain, 
tenderness, and fulness of the epigastrium or 
hypochondria, with nausea and vomiting, are 
present, the matters thrown up being viscid or 
ropy and abundant, and yellow, green, or yet- 
lowish green, or dark green, or colourless, and 
mixed with albuminous flakes, energetic vas- 
cular depletion should be early resorted to, oth- 
erwise the vital tone of the mucous coat and 
capillaries of the stomach will be soon ex- 
hausted, and dark grumous vomiting super- 
vene. In these cases, a large blood-letting 
from the arm, and twenty grains of calomel, 
with two or three of opium, should be prompt- 
ly prescribed. If these be followed by marked 
mitigation of the symptoms, and a copious per- 
spiration, this latter should be encouraged by 
cooling diaphoretics ; but ifthe symptoms con- 
tinue or return, either a repetition of these 
remedies, or a large depletion near the seat of 
the chief disorder, ought to be directed. A 
large blister should be afterward applied, or the 
warm turpentine epilhem. The latter is prefer- 
able, inasmuch as its effect is almost immedi- 
ate, as it excites a copious perspiration, and as 
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it may be renewed from time to time with ad- 
ditional benefit. Purgatives may now be given, 
and they will generally be retained ; but those 
which are least irritating to the stomach should 
be selected, and their action promoted by ca- 
thartic enemata. In the intervals, the liquor 
ammonie acetatis, with camphor mixture and 
nitrate of potash, may be prescribed, or other 
cooling diaphoretics. 

_ 252. d. If the bile be secreted in great quan- 
tity and acrid quality, the consequences of the 
active determination to the liver occasioning 
this disorder, and the effects of the morbid se- 
cretion upon the digestive mucous surface, 
ought equally to be guarded against, by local 
depletions, by external derivatives, cooling dil- 
uents and demulcents, and by aperient injec- 
tions. If symptoms of inflammatory action in 
the liver are manifest, the same measures should 
be promptly and energetically sien gets If 
the bowels be inordinately affe , & similar 
treatment is necessary, the external rubefa- 
cients being applied over the abdomen, and a 
large dose of calomel and opium should imme- 
diately follow the depletions. All these ought 
to be repeated according to circumstances, 
emollient and laxative medicines being exhib- 
ited by the mouth and in enemata, and cooling 
diaphoretics in the intervals. When soreness, 
tension, or fulness of the bowels continues not- 
withstanding, the external applications (4 251) 
should be repeated. If with fulness of the ab- 
domen, there is much load on the tongue, and 
oppression at the epigastrium, purgatives, es- 
pecially in enemata, should be persisted in. 

253. ¢. The erhaustion of the advanced stages, 
produced by the previous excitement and by 
the treatment, demands attention. Ifthe above 
means have removed all local disease along 
with the morbid excitement, and if the patient 
is beyond the influence of the causes, little 
more is necessary, as the system soon rallies. 


But if he be constantly subjected to them, the | blood 


co t exhaustion will be thereby increas- 
ed, or its character modified, and the adynamic 
condition superinduced. In such cases, suita- 
ble means are devised with great difficulty. If 
the exhaustion be attended by a distinct remis- 
sion, the pulse falling in frequency, and the 
tongue remaining moist, the irritability of the 
stomach having subsided, the exhibition of 
bark or quinine should not be delayed ; for by 
it chiefly are we to hope to prevent an acces- 
sion of the febrile action, and to,preserve the 
powers of life from the noxious influence of the 
surrounding causes. But the effect of this sub- 
stance should be carefully watched ; as long, 
however, as the tongue is dry or rough, wil 

the papille erect, the pulse hard or irritable, 
and the skin hot and harsh, the remains or un- 
favourable ee of the previous mor- 
bid action are still unsubdued ; and these the 
exhibition of bark would increase. In this 
case, local depletions, tepid or warm bathing, 
purgatives, diaphoretics, and external rubefa- 
cients are still required. If the symptoms and 
circumstances of the case warrant the use of 
bark, the decoction with the carbonate of soda 
and nitrate of potash, or with the liquor ammo- 
nim acetatis and hydro-chlorate of ammonia, 
may be first employed, and subsequently the 
more active preparations of this substance ; 
but, during its exhibition, the secretions and 
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excretions must be promoted by purgatives 
with mercurials, &c. The decoction may be 
given, for this purpose, with the neutral purga- 
tive salts, or quinine with either of the sul- 
ee 80 as to keep the bowels freely open. 

f calomel has been freely given at the begin- 
ning, and the bowels well evacuated in the 
progress of the disease, blue pill, with the aloes 
and myrrh pill, and ipecacuanha, may be taken 
at night, and the bark or quinine in the day. 
It is chiefly in cases where depletions and pur- 
gatives have been too long delayed, or insuffi- 
ciently prescribed, and where the latter have 
been laid aside too soon, that the bark either 
fuils, or occasions congestion, or obstruction, 
or consecutive inflammation of any of the ab- 
domina)] viscera. 

254. C. The adynamic states of remittent fe- 
ver, ocourring primarily, or supervening sec- 
ondarily upon either of the other forms, are the 
scourges of intertropical countries, and present 
such a variety of characters in both hemi- 
spheres—the yellowness of the skin and dark, 
grumous vomiting predominating in the west- 
ern hemisphere (the Yellow Remittent Fever of 
Dr. CarsHotm)—that methods of cure which 
shall be appropriate to their varying forms are 
often devised with as great difficulty as with 
want of success. In every condition, however, 
the removal of morbid secretions and accumu- 
lations from the prima via is a necessary pre- 
liminary. At the period of invasion, the sense 
of cold being prolonged, and the nausea not at- 
tended by free vomiting, and more especially 
if the formative stage be characterized by dys- 
enteric symptoms, as sometimes observed in 
hot climates, the exhibition of an emetic will be 
useful.—a. In the more malignant states of this 
form, in which the stage of excitement com- 
mences With tumultuous vascular reaction con- 
centrated chiefly in the viscera of the large cay- 
ities, and principally in those of the abdomen, 
letting, either general or local, or both, 
should be practised early in this stage, especial- 
ly in persons of a robust, plethoric, and san- 
prise constitution ; for, if this state of reaction 

not speedily moderated, the vital tone of the 
viscera which chiefly experience it is soon ex- 
hausted, and collapse of the vital powers, with 
organic change and yellowish discoloration of 
the skin, supervenes as early as the third, fourth, 
fifth, or sixth days, in unfavourable cases, and la- 
ter in those which are less so, followed soon after 
by dark, grumous vomitings, and all the symp- 
toms to which the term malignant may be at 
propriately given. Emetics are beneficial only 
in the formative and invading stages of these 
cases, and are hurtful if administered in the ir- 
ritated and inflamed states of the stomach and 
liver generally attending reaction. After free 
depletion, from ten to twenty grains of calomel 
should be exhibited, with one or two of opium, 
and be repeated according to the effect and the 
circumstances of the case. If the first bleed- 
ing has been insufficient, a second should be 
directed within twelve or eighteen hours, and 
followed by the calomel opium; and the 
bowels ought to be freely opened. In the worst 
forms of marsh fever, particularly in hot cli- 
mates, the secretions of the liver are often in- 
terrupted or suppressed, large doses of calomel 
and active purgatives being especially required 
in them. If ihe mouth become affected, the 
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circumstance is favourable, although we should 
hardly make this a specific indication unless 
other intentions be also fulfilled. The warm 
bath, followed by frictions of the surface, or by 
the terebinthinated epithem on the abdomen, 
and by diaphoretics, will also be of great service. 

255. b. ile vascular depletions are thus 
necessary in the more concentrated and infam- 
matory states, which rapidly pass into the ady- 
namic or malignant form, they are inapplicable 
to those in which the powers of the system are 
insufficient to produce vascular reaction; at 
Jeast, they should never be employed until ef- 
forts at reaction are made, when a small or 
moderate general or local bleeding may be di- 
rected, especially after the warm or vapour bath 
and frictions of the surface, with the view of 
relieving the overloaded vessels of the large 
viscera, and of removing congestion of the ve- 
nous trunks and auricles of the heart. If an 
adynamie state has continued from the com- 
mencement, the skin of the trunk being harsh 
and dry, the extremities damp, the pulse weak 
and rapid or irregular, the tongue dark and 
coated, the bowels disordered or costive, and 
the evacuations morbid, the vital energies of 
the frame should be roused by means of the 
hot or vapour bath ; by assiduous frictions with 
stimulating liniments (F. 299, 300, 811); and 
internal congestions removed by warm diapho- 
retics, stimulants, purgatives, and mustard 
poultices, or the hot turpentine epithem applied 
ever the epigastrium and hypochondria, and, in 
extreme cases, on the insides of the thighs 
also. In this latter class of cases, calomel is 
till indicated, especially if the stomach be ir- 
ritable; but it should be conjoined with large 
doses of either camphor, ammonia, or capsi- 
gum, with opium. Subsequently, the bowels 
having been very freely evacuated, and the 
states of the tongue, of the pulse, and of the 
skin not forbidding, bark in tion, or sul- 
phate of quinine, may be prescribed. 

256. c. A similar treatment is indicated when 
an adynamic or malignant state supervenes on 
that of low excitement, when the skin becomes 
yellowish or dusky, and the irritability of the 
stomach urgent, or disposed to pass into the 
dark grumous vomitings, indicating great dan- 
ger. This affection of the stomach is much 
more violent when it is consequent upon ex- 
citement than when it occurs in the course of 
a fever in which excitement has been imper- 
fectly expressed; for, in the former case, the 
vital power of the organ is exhausted, and the 
Organization affected; in the latter, power is 
simply diminished or suppressed, restoration 
being more easy in it than in the former. In 
both circumstances, the external derivatives 
just mentioned, and calomel in the combina- 
tions specified, are chiefly ta be relied upon. 
When the vomiting consists of a pumping u 
of the contents of the stomach, rather than of 
active retchings, cordial stimulants should be 
employed in addition to these; and aromatic 
spices, ammonia, ether, camphor, opium, é&c., 
may be variously combined. Fluids evolving 
carbonic acid, as spruce beer, seltzer-water, 
poda-water, bottled stout, &c., may also be 
prescribed. In a few urgent cases, I have 
found from half an ounce to an ounce of the 
spirits of turpentine, taken on the surface of 
milk or any aromatic water, with half a drachm 


of magnesia, allay the irritability of the stom- 
ach, lower the pulse, and render the tongue 
moist, after other measures had failed; and I 
have exhibited this dose, or F. 216, as 2 purga- 
tive, three or four hours after a bolus consist- 
ing of ten or fifteen grains of camphor and cal- 
omel, with one, two, or three of opium, had 
been taken; promoting the action of the bow- 
els by warm cathartic enemata, if necessary. 

257. d. In low, miasmatous districts, bark or 
quinine, in suitable combinations, is often ne- 
cessary in an advanced stage of the adynamic 
states. The former in substance, however, or 
the latter in large doses, generally irritates the 
stomach, and it then proves injurious. The 
infusion of bark, therefore, with the chlorate 
of potash, or with hydrochloric acid or ether ; 
or the decoction with hydrochlorate of ammo- 
nia, or with nitrate of potash, and the solution 
of the acetate of ammonia, should be first em- 
ployed; and subsequently the quinine with 
acids. But while we thus endeavour to sup- 
port vital power, morbid secretions and fecal 
collections should be fully evacuated, either by 
mild purgative draughts—-and preferably by 
those of a stomachic or tonic kind—or by ene- 
mata, or by both. If the combination of the 
mild preparations of bark with the antiseptics 
and refrigerants just instanced are inefficacious, 
the more energetic preparations with ether, or 
the preparation of ammonia, or with aromatics, 
&c., must be resorted to. 

258, D, The complicated states must be treat- 
ed with reference chiefly to the condition in 
which vascular action and vital power are man- 
ifested. The treatment of the more inflamma- 
tory complications has been already described. 
The complications of the more adynamic states 
are 80 diversified, that the measures already 
recommended, as well as others about to be no- 
ticed, must be adapted to individual circum- 
stances. If an irritable or dysenteric state of 
the bowels occur, morbid secretions or fecal 
accumulations have. probably caused irritation 
of the mucous coat. A full dose of calomel 
should therefore be given, if it have been neg- 
lected, and be followed by a common i 
draught, by castor oil, or F. 181, 216, 266 ; neo 
in a few hours, laxative enemata and demul- 
cents should also be administered. After the 
full operation of these, anodynes, with gentle 
alteratives and light tonics, or the preparations 
of bark or quinine in the forms above mention- 
ed, may be exhibited. In the adynamic states 
this complication is very unfavourable, espe- 
cially when the stools are very dark, black, or 
otherwise morbid, and the abdomen’ swollen 
and painful. Calomel, with camphor and opiam, 
is necessary in such ; and large blisters, or the 
ot external a eee previously directed 
( 1), are especially indicated. Tonic 
tives, &c., are also requisite ; and bark vane 
nine in large doses, and in forms of combina- 
tion most appropriate to this icular class 
of cases. The other complications either have 
been already noticed, or demand no material 
modification of the treatment. Whether seat- 
ed in the head, thorax, or abdomen, the state 
of vascular action, in connexion with vital 
power, requires attention; local depletions, 
external derivatives and revulsants, active pur- 
gatives and diaphoretics, with diuretics, consti- 
tuting the chief means of cure. 
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259. E. A treatment has been strongly recom- 
mended by Dr. Stevens for the advanced stages, 
and malignant or adynamic forms, of remittent 
and other fevers; but I am not aware that it 
has been satisfactorily or properly employed by 
other practitioners. One of the substances, at 
least—the chlorate, or Sey potash—I 
have often prescribed as a tonic stimulant, 
and fora it many years, both at the infirm- 
ary for children, and in private practice ; and I 
am quite convinced, from an extensive experi- 
ence of its effects in low states of fever, of its 
very beneficial effects. It has often a remark- 
able and rapid effect upon the state of the 
tongue, ering it more moist and clean. 
Dr. Stevens states that, when adynamic symp- 
toms appear after venesection, mercurials, cold 
affusion, and purgatives have been prescribed, 
no time should be lost in exhibiting non-purga- 
tive saline medicines, especially the carbonate 
of soda, the chlorate of potash, and common 
salt ; and that these should be repeated every 
hour during the disease. These substances he 
believes to act beneficially upon the constitu- 
tion of the circulating fluids, and to replace that 
portion of the saline constituents of the blood 
which he supposes to be lost or changed in the 
early course of the disease. 

260. F. If the remissions become hardly distin- 
guishable, the states of morbid action being in 
other respects as above treated of, the method 
of cure must still be the same as recommended 
for the inflammatory, bilious, concentrated, and 
adynamic or malignant forms respectively ; the 
nature of the disease being no farther changed 

“by the continued thus assumed, than that the 
constitution suffers more decidedly, and the 
vital powers sink more rapidly under the unre- 
mitting state of disease induced. Hence the 
means of cure should be the same in kind, but 
administered, in warm climates especially, with 
greater promptitude and decision. 

- 261. G. Where remittents essume the intermittent 
type, as they occasionally do in unhealthy local- 
ities, the liver, spleen, or mesenteric glands, or 
all of them, are more or less disordered, or ac- 
tually diseased; and enlargement or obstruc- 
tion of one or more of them generally soon af- 
terward becomes evident. In cases of this 
kind, although the active exhibition of bark or 

inine is necessary to prevent the return of 
the paroxysms, which, by their continuance, 
would increase the mischief, yet the full oper- 
ation of purgatives and deobstruent laxatives 
is equally requisite ; for, without them, neither 
will the obstructions already existing be remo- 
ved, nor the intermittent disease be safely ar- 
rested, nor the bark or quinine exhibited with 
permanent advantage to the patient. In cases 
of this kind, change of air is next in importance 
to the employment of suitable medical treat- 
ment; and, in all cases, the one ain accom- 

ny the other. If remittents pass into dysentery, 
ieee of the liver and or the mesenteric 

ands, With the other changes in the large 
= fully described in that article, is a com- 
mon pathological state ; and the treatment must 
be directed accordingly, and as fully detailed 
under the above head. The regimen and conva- 
lescence of the patient, and the means proper for 
the prevention (eat differ in no respect 
from what has been stated on these topics un- 
der the treatment of intermittents (4 228, 274). 
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[ Bilious Remittent Fever of the United States. 
—The bilious remittent is the most generally 
prevalent fever that occurs in our country, es- 
pecially in the middle and southern sections of 
the Union. Originating from the same mala- 
rious causes as the intermittent fever, like it, 
also, it possesses ‘certain well-marked and pe- 
culiar features, is characterized by similar path- 
ological changes, and requires a modification of 
the same remedial management. The United 
States present such a variety of climates, lo- 
calities, and seasons, that this, like every other 
disease, assumes a great diversity of aspect, 
as modified by these different circumstances ; 
so that all the forms of remittent fever above 
described by Dr. Coptann are met with in dif- 
ferent districts, or even in the same, in differ- 
ent seasons. 

Symptoms.—The ordinary simpie remittents 
of our country are ushered in by the same 
symptoms as attend intermittents, languor, 
drowsiness, pains in the back, head, and ex- 
tremities ; with a sense of anxiety, or slight 
chills, alternating with flushes of heat, which 
grodually increase until febrile reaction is fully 

eveloped. The pains in the head, back, &c., 
become greatly aggravated; the eyes acquire 
a yellowish tinge ; the tongue becomes coated 
with a brownish fur; nausea and vomiting oc- 
cur; the respiration becomes oppressed, with 
a sense of weight and fulness in the epigastrio 
region; the puise is full and frequent ; the skin 

nerally hot and dry; the urine scanty, and 
eeply tinged with bite. ‘These symptoms con- 
tinue with more or less violence till the suc- 
ceeding morning, when a partial or general 
perspiration takes place, with a corresponding 
abatement of the febrile excitement, but not a 
total remission ; which continues for the space 
of an hour or two, or longer, when an exacer- 
bation takes place, and the fever acquires its 
former violence, or even greater, which again 
remits after a certain period ; thus undergoing 
regular revolutions of exacerbations and remis- 
sions, until it finally terminates in a perfect 
crisis, and convalescence, or assumes a more 
uniform or continued course. Esrrusz has par- 
ticularly noticed this last feature in our autum- 
hal fevers, which gives to our remittents the 
character of our continued, or typhoid fevers, 
and which often renders it difficult to distin- 
guish between them, especially when the latter 
assumed a bilious type; our ordinary mild re- 
mittents, whose symptoms are here briefly 
sketched, for the most part take on the double 
tertian or quotidian type, more frequently the 
former ; for, although the exacerbations occur 
once every day, yet there is an aggravation of 
all the symptoms on the odd or alternate days ; 
and the exacerbations of a remittent of thé 
quotidian type generally occur several hours 
earlier than those of the double tertian type ; 
the former happening usually about nine or ten 
o'clock, and the latter not till towards noon, or 
an hour or two later.—(Eberlc.) If the disease 
continues unabated beyond the ninth day or 
second week, it is apt to assume an aggravated 
and dangerous character; the fever is con- 
stant; the tongue becomes more furred and 
dry ; the delirium more frequent and severe ; 
the skin yellower ; in short, the symptoms take 
on a decidedly typhoid character, with meteor- 
ism and tenderness of the abdomen on pres- 
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sure, diarrhea, &c. ; which often go on unaba- 
ted till the disease terminates fatally. Througb- 
out the whole course of the disease there is a 
constant tendency to local hyperemia, or in- 
flammation ; and it is this pathological condition 
which gives such frequent fatality to the mal- 
ady, as well as the variety of features by which 
jt is so strongly characterized. There can 
be little doubt that in every instance there is 
present more or less inflammatory congestion 
of the gastro-enteritic mucous membrane, es- 
pecially in our more southern latitudes and hot 
seasons ; and the extension of this hyperemia 
along the biliary ducts to the liver, causing a 
suppression of the biliary flow, and a sense of 
pain and fulness in tho right hypochondrium, 
and other phenomena denoting hepatic com- 
plication, constitute one of the most important 
features of the disease. The restoration of the 
hepatic functions, as denoted by the bilious de- 
jections, is one of the earliest symptoms of 
amendment, and though denominated critical, 
robably denotes nothing more, as Professor 
Dowatioes has remarked, than that the patho- 
logical cause of the deficient biliary secretion 
has away, and that the engorgement, 
which was the cause of the detention of the 
bile in the gall-bladder and ducts, bas subsi- 
ded. “In other cases,” says Dr. D., “‘ where 
the gastro-enteric hyperemia is not so great, 
the hepatic symptoms may be less marked, or 
be indicated for the first few days simply by a 
yellowish tinge of the conjunctiva, denoting 
that the secretion is not freely poured into the 
small intestines. The liver, in this case, in- 
stead of having its secretion locked up, as it 
were, in the gall-bladder and ducts, after the 
first few days is merely excited to greater secre- 
tion ; and, accordingly, the disease is accompa- 
nied by a copious flow of bile, which is indicated 
in the evacuations both by vomiting and stool. 
According, therefore, to the de of 
enteritis existing in any individual case, we 
may have si of absence or of undue quan- 
tity of bile in the evacuations; but in both 
cases the liver is affected secondarily, a slight 
irritation in the lining membrane of the duode- 
hum acting in the same manner as one of our 
cholagogue cathartics; the irritation proda- 
ced by it being communicated, in the manner 
above mentioned, along the ductus communis 
choledochus and the hepatic duct to the liver, 
and along the cystic duct to the gall-bladder ; 
s0 that the former is excited to greater activity 
of secretion, and the latter to a more frequent 
discharge of its contents.”—(Practice of Meds- 
cine, vol. ii., p. 604.) 

Malignant or Congestive Remittent Fever is 
another distinct form, or, rather, higher grade 
of the disease, usually described by Eurupean 
writers under the title of ict It often 
occurs in the paludal districts of some of the 
southern and western portions of the United 
States, and during some seasons proves ex- 
tremely destructive to human life. The phe- 
nomena it presents are characterized by mark- 
ed adynamia ; indeed, with the exception of the 
malignant cholera, no disease is attended, per- 
hape, with greater prostration or more - 
ous congestion of the important organs. e 
cold stage is short, and not often very severe ; 
the patient is drowsy, or even comatose; the 
countenance swollen ; the respiration oppress- 
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ed; there is nausea, or vomiting, with anxiety, 
faintness, diarrhea, &c. The pulse is scarcely 
to be felt during the chill; as reaction comes 
on, it develops itself slowly, being smaller and 
weaker than in ordinary cases ; and during the 
remission it is often slower than natural The 
anxiety and sense of weight at the precordia 
increase ; the surface is covered, perhaps, with 
a clammy sweat; the extremities, as well as 
the face, are cold and livid; and the disease 
suddenly proves fatal. It is this form of the 
disease to which the term cold has been 

iven in some parte of our southern country. 
le the more common malignant remittent, the 
fever succeeding the cold stage is generally 
very violent, and accompanied with excrucia- 
ting pain in the head, back, and limbe, with 
dyspnea, anxiety, and a distressing feeling of 
Oppression at the epigastrium; these symp- 
toms usually continuing for twenty-four bours, 
when a short remission takes place, only to be 
followed by a still severer paroxysm, which 
ends in a clammy perspiration. If the disease 
is not. arrested or moderated, it is very apt to 
terminate fatally during the third or fourth per- 
oxysm. 

Post Mortem A ances.—These are vari- 
ous, and such as have been pointed out by Dr. 
Cortanp in the preceding article. In additice 
to these, Dr. Srzwarpeon, of Philadelphia, has 
pointed out a particular condition of the liver, 
which he considers: characteristic of the dis 
ease. ‘The liver,” he remarks, “ was enlar- 
ged, and its consistence generally diminished ; 
but the most remarkable alteration was one of 
colour, which was met with in every instance. 
This colour more or less resembled bronze, or 
a mixture of bronze and olive, or some shades 
of lead colour. This alteration existed uni- 
formly. or nearly so, throughout the whole ex- 
tent of the organ, except in a single instance, 
where a part of the left lobe was of the natural 
reddish, brown hue. As the alteration of col- 
our pervaded both substances, the two were 
frequently blended together, and the aspect of 
the cut surface remarkably uniform.” Dr. S. 
found the spleen enlarged and softened in every 
instance, the brain and Jungs presenting such 
alterations onJy as are common in all acute 
diseases ; the Acart flabby, and its lining mem- 
brane of a deep red or violet colour; the stom 
ach uniformly presenting marks of infiamma- 
tion; the glands of Brunner preternaturally 
enlarged ; and the mucous membrane of the 
large and small intestines not characterized by 
apy uniform appearances, though sometimes 
inflamed, or ulcerated in patches ; the glands of 
Payer were healthy in every instance.—(Am. 
Jour. Med. Sciences, Ap., 1841, and Ap., 1842; 
and Stewarpson’s edit. of Exuioreon’s Princi- 
arf Practice of Medicine, p. 338. Philad, 
1 


-) 

Dr. J. A. Swarr (Am. Jour. Med. Sci., Jan., 
1845) has published the results of dissection, 
in several cases of death from remittent fever, 
which occurred in the New-York Hospital, and 
notices the same iar condition of the liver, 
as described by Dr. Stewarpsonx. Dr. S. ob- 
served no other positive change in the liver 
but that of colour, except, perhaps, a slight de- 
gree of softening. This organ was natural in 
size ; yielded but a small quantity of blood by 
pressure, and contained no lymph or pus in its 
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interstices ; these circumstances, together with 
the fact that there was no pain or tenderness 
over the liver during life, lead to the inference 


that the change in question is not the result of 


inflammation, but 1s most probably produced 
by the action of the bile. In the present state 
of our knowledge, especially in relation to the 
changes produced in the liver in other fevers, 
and other diseases, but little importance can be 
attached to the ap; nee pointed out by Dr. 
Stewarpson. This writer has attached con- 
siderable importance to the pathological con- 
dition of the stomach and duodenum, and is dis- 
posed to believe that inflammation of the mu- 
cous membrane of these organs is a frequent 
feature of the disease; but the observations 
made in the New-York Hospital, where oppor- 
tunities of seeing this disease frequently occur, 
do not confirm this pajhology. Dr. Swetr 
observes (loc. cit.) that most of the changes he 
has observed appeared to be of a chronic nature, 
and probably were long antecedent to, and en- 
tirely independent of, the acute disease ; the 
injection of the mucous membrane, though 
present in all cases, to a certain extent, not 
appearing to be more than is commonly noticed 
in other acute diseases, and might possibly be 
referred to simple post-mortem venous conges- 
tion; so far as local evidences of infammation 
are concerned, the lungs were the organ most 
decidedly affected ; in a few amounting to dis- 
tinct pneumonia. The glands of Perez were 
usually of a dead white colour, and presenting 
no marks of inflammation. That these glands 
are, however, sometimes inflamed and ulcera- 
ted in this disease, would appear from various 
observations made in our country, as well as in 
other parts of the world. In the N. Y. Jour. 
for 1841, six cases of remittent fever are re- 
ported by Dr. Richarpson, resident physician 
for that year, in all of which the glands of Perse 
were more or less affected. Though these 
glands are more frequently affected in the ty- 
phoid,* or ordinary continued fever of our coun- 
try, than in any other, yet that they undergo 
changes in all fevers occasionally, especially 
those cases which become chronic, and are 
marked by a general hyperemic condition of 
the gastro-enteritic mucous membrane, no one 
can doubt who has been in the habit of making 
post-mortem exemmmations. The attempt to 
establish the pathology of remittent fever upon 
the few cases hitherto reported must neces- 
sarily fail, from the paucity of the observations. 

Treatment. — Dr. Eseries has, with much 
judgment, pointed out the indications in the 
treatment of remittent fever to be, 1, to mod- 
erate the febrile reaction of the arterial system ; 
2, to remove out of the alimentary canal the 
Vitiated and irritating secretions which may be 
lodged in it; and, 3, to obviate gastro-intesti- 
nal irritation, and restore the healthy fanctions 
of the liver and intestinal tube. 

In the ordinary autumnal remittents of our 
climate, Dr. E. that the first indication 
may often be met by cathartics, coo! drinks, 
&c., without resorting to the use of the lancet, 
especially in the absence of symptoms of strong 

* ee ae emer amar — 
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local congestion or visceral inflammation, but 
that in particular localities, and under peculiar 
circumstances of atmospheric constitution and 
Vicissitudes, remitting fevers may sometimes 
assume a character which demands free san- 
guineous depletion. If there is no great inflam- 
matory excitement present, it will be generally 
sufficient to administer a mild cathartic, enjoin 
rest, low diet, and the usual adjuvants of an 
antiphlogistjc course ; but if the excitement be 
high, then general bleeding is undoubtedly in- 
dicated. In the severer forms of the disease, 
where the gastric complication is strongly 
marked, emetics and cathartics are contra-in- 
dicated ; while most writers bear testimony to 
the good effects of abstracting blood. The ir- 
se potent of the stomach is more speedily allay- 
ed by this remedy than by any other; but to 
ensure its full effect, it should be resorted to at 
an early stage of the malady; indeed, in the 
highly malignant form, it will be scarcely allow- 
able at any other period. In such cases, leech- 
es may be applied to the epigastrium, and the 
vomiting allayed by ice, or ice-cold soda water, 
taken in the act of effervescence, or sinapisms 
may be applied to the epigastrium. Some dif- 
ference of opinion exists in the profession as 
to the extent to which bleeding should be car- 
ried in the treatment of remittent fever, some 
pin 80 far as to proscribe its use altogether. 

r. Parry, of Indianapolis, has publis! a me- 
moir on this disease, in the Am. Jour. Med. 
Sciences for July, 1843, in which he states that 
he employed topical depletion to a limited ex- 
tent, to relieve local congestion, in connexion 
with stimulants, tonics, and revulsives. Dr, R. 
G. Waurton, of Grand Gulf, Mississippi, in the 
same Journal for April, 1844, has given an ac- 
count of the same malady as it prevailed in Mis- 
sissippi and Louisiana, and advocates the stim- 
ulant plan of treatment ; he considers capsicum 
in large doses as almost a specific for the in- 
tense thirst which prevails, and that the vom- 
iting, dyspnea, and oppression are best relieved 
by stimulants, among which brandy is reckoned 
as the best; which, he states, often relieves 
the most intense headache and restlessness. 
Both these practitioners rely solely upon large 
and repeated doses of quinine, after reaction 
has taken the place of the cold stage, to pre- 
vent the accession of another paroxysm. Dr. 
Wnaaeron says of it, “In this town (Grand 
Gulf, Miss.), quinine was scarcely used till 
the latter part of the summer of 1837. The 


great mortality which prevailed then, when 


contrasted with the present success in this dis- 
ease, is to us, who have witnessed it, one of 
the strongest proofs which could be adduced 
of its inestimable value.” And Dr. Parey 
says, “ Although I like all the collateral assist- 
ance I can receive from other articles, yet the 
sulph. quinine is the remedy. It is the master 
article of the materia medica ; with it, and re- 
action once established, I believe nearly every 
case can be cured ; and without it, scarcely any 
recover." Quinine has been recently recom- 
mended by some high authorities to be given 
through all the stages, both in remittent and in-. 
termittent fevers, and it is said that the best 
results have followed the practice. ‘“ The tes-- 
timony in favour of this practice,” says Dr. 
Paxnisn, of Philadelphia (Am. Jour. Med. Sci- 
ences, Ap., 1845), “ from various quarters of the 
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country during the past year, is very strong, 
and calculated to break in upon the long-estab- 
lished prejudices against the use of bark or 
quinine in the early stages of remittent fe- 
ver.”’* 

Allowing, however, that the disease may 
often be successfully treated by tonics and 
stimulants, it by no means follows that con- 
gestion may not constitute one of its most im- 
portant features, as we know this may eome- 
times be relieved by the opposite remedies 
of stimulation and depletion. A proper combi- 
nation of both these we hold to be the true 
secret of treating this disease successfully. 


petechiz or sudamina ; ‘can get no information 
ag to the condition of alas wels or urine; 
8 ms altogether very unfavourable. 

hig 90 li ‘fhe only information I could ob- 
tain from his shipmates was, that he was serz- 
ed with the fever twelve days ago, on the pas- 
sage from Savannah ; that he had a chill, fol- 
lowed by great heat and feebleness; pain im 
the head and back; and that on the third day 
of the fever he became delirious. 


“ Tiserman aerate 30th. The patient 
was ordered, i iately after admission, wine 
whey ; he could swallow but a few drops at a 
time ; mustard sinapisms to the feet and epé- 


‘The remedy on which chief dependance appears | gastri 


to have been placed in the management of in- 
termittents and remittents in the United States 
has been in some of its forms, especial- 
ly calomel ; and it would perhape be difficult 
to decide whether greater evils had flowed from 
the disease or the mode of its treatment. We 
are happy to know that the abuses which but 
recently existed in the use of this drug are 
rapidly subsiding, and that patients no longer 
look upon their physicians with greater appre- 
hension than upon their maladies. 

The treatment of remittent fever in the New- 
York Hospital for several yeare past has been 
eminently successful. Most of the cases are 
seamen, or passengers from some of our south- 
ern ports, as Wilmi Georgetown, Nor- 
folk, Charleston, Savannah, &c., and they are 
received in the middle, or, perhaps, the last 
stage of the disease. The treatment generally 
pursued has been of a mild, stimulating, and 
supporting character. In the summer of 1836, 
‘ninely-four cases of this fever were treated in 
the hospital by Dr. F. U. Jounsrox, of which 
Sour only proved fatal, one of which was from 
complication of the disease with phthisis. 
This great success is to be attributed, not only 
‘to the judicious administration of remedies, 
‘but also cir = etal and the careful 
attention paid to the patients ; every symptom 
being observed and noted at ste bedetde; in 
the morning, at noep, and in the evening; no 
patient was left alone at any time; and every 
one was visited by the house physician every 
two hours, or oftener. We quote the history 
‘of a single case, es given by the resident physi- 
rene oy N. Smoox (New-York Jour. Med., vol. 

+» P. 95). 

“ ALEXANDER SUTHERLAND, 85, seaman, 
admitted Sept. 30, 1836. a 

“ Symptoms at the time of admission. Ex- 
treme prostration; almost perfect coma; an- 
swergs no questions ; lies upon his back; pu- 
pils contracted; face flushed; sordes about 
the gums and tongue; desires constantly to 
Pick his lips and tongue ; the bed-clothes ; 
‘high fever ; pulse 110, 
hot, temperature of the head and abdomen 
greatest ; subsultas tendinum at the wrist; no 
ce 


* (Dr. Pamnion attempts to prove that the phenomena 
to the remittent fever, but 
amstances which forbid the 


feeble ; skin dry and | thereby 


um. 
“ These means succeeded in a few hours im 
arousing him sufficiently to answer questions, 
and to swallow quite easily. 

“Oct. Ist. Better; slept about an hour; had 
a free alvine discharge ; voids no urine ; com- 
plains now of aching pains all over the body. 

“Direct snakeroot tea; a bottle of porter; 
the wine whey continued ; spirit of Mindererus 
during the exacerbation of fever. 

“P.M.—Fever worse again, though not so 
much determination to the brain as at the time 
of admission. 

“2d. Patient somewhat better this morn- 
ing; Dr. Jounston now directed me to give 
him half a grain of the sulphate of quinine every 
hour in addition to his other remedies. 

“ P.M,— Exacerbation this evening less 
marked, 

“8d. Slept well last night; feels better this 
morning ; pulse 98 and stronger. Same treat 
ment. 

“ 4th, Better; sordes about the mouth dis- 


appearing. d 

“6th. Much better. Omit quinine and por 
ter; continued wine whey. 

“10th Convalescing. 

“24th. Discharged cured. 

“ Remarks.—This was a case of great sever- 
ity, with strong determination to the head, and 
portending a fatal termination. It furnishes a 
fair example of at least one quarter of the pa- 
tients that are admitted during the months of 
September and October into the Seaman’s Hos- 
pital, of fevers contracted at the South. 

“The case illustrates, also, very forcibly, the 
benefit of the supporting plan of treatment, for 
here were symptoms that denoted great con- 
gestion of the brain, and of the abdominal vip 
cera, and the treatment that naturally 
itself would be strictly antiphlogistic, if not de- 
pletory ; but not so to one well acquainted with 
the character of this disease ; bis only object 
is to support the sinking energies of the 
tem by equalizing the circulation and resto: 
the functions of the more vital organs, 

b sone his patient to rally under the 
disease. This he is aware cannot be done by 
any means which will destroy or diminish, in 
the least degree, the nervous energies of the 


system. 
Dr. Sgoox adds the following remarks to his 
very instructive and valuable paper : 
‘It appears, from the treatment of the pre- 
pan cases, that tonics were the principal 
employed. I am aware that tonics 
have been long given in the stage of convales- 
cence from remittent fever; but the adminis- 
tration of wine, quinine, serpentaria, and noun 
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ishing ‘soup, to a pétiont with a dry, harsh, 
cracked tongue ; dry, hot skin; pulse one hun- 
dred and ten; severe aching pains of the limbs, 
and delirium without any previous depletion, is 
& practice not so common. It is said that ton- 
ics should not be administered when the tongue 
is dry, and the skin hot and free from moisture, 
and when there is great pain in the head with 
& rapid pulse; im just such cases were wine, 
porter, and quinise — with the moet grati- 
fying results. The skin became soft and moist ; 
the pulse more calm; the delirium subsided ; 
the tongue immediately began to show that the 
mucous 'S were acted on, and that 
an altered state of the secretions was taking 
place. Tonics not only produced a 
and permanent influence on the appetite and 
strength of the patient, but they produced an 
immediate impression. The improvement was 
sometimes so rapid as to be very remarkable 
from one day to the next. 

“A doubt may arise ee ee 
using tonics in the early stage of the fever; 
they were used in all the 


which = 
i tinued until the severity of the symptoms 
oo 

. “The quinine was always given in solution, 
end in small doses; if the excitement was 
great, the use of it was suspended in the even- 


ing. 

“Immediately after admission into the hoe- 
pital, the patient’s bowels were evacuated by 
some mild purgative, either rhuberb and mag- 
nesia, or castor oil ; was sekiom em- 
ployed. The following day, if there was a dis- 
tinct remission of the fever and no local inflam- 
mation to prohibit it, the quinine was given; in 
ost cases, it was not given before the third 
or fourth day after admission. It was usually 
continued until the stage of convalescence; 
together with the quinine was administered aa 

usion of the roots of the aristolockia serpen- 
taria—an ounce to the pint of boiling water. 
This was given to the patients as a common 
Grink in all stages of the fever. If too bitter 
and strong, it was diluted with cold water. 

“ Porter was given im many cases with de- 
cided benefit, but if it produced diarrhea it was 
at once suspended. Wine whey was given to all 
the petients that were admitted late in the dis- 
ease with great prostration and exhaustion, 
even if the tongue was perfectly dry and the 
gums covered with sordes; it was surprising 
to see the rapid improvement in such cases. 
When given in conjunction with porter, the 
quantity was about eight ounces daily, but as 
a temporary prescription to obviate extreme 
prostration, it was not restrieted to this quan- 
tity. Lf care be taken to refrain from wine 
when there is acute inflammation of some or- 

no iaconvenience will result from its use. 

“ The spirit of Mindererus was given in every 
case of fever as a sudorific; how far it had the 
desired effect, independent of the other reme- 
dies, I cannot say, as it was always given in 
eonjanction with them. 

“The frequent ablution of the head and limbs 
ee eee 
the patients, and of ro of efficacy in 
1 
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equalizing the capillary circulation. Ice water 
to the head during the height of the fever was 


one of the most usefal remedies in abating the 
febrile excitement. 

A were given with the most hap 
effect ; nothing appeared to allay nervous i 
tability and restlessness so well as an anodyne; 
either ten grains of Dover's powder, or a few 
drops of the solution of sulphate of morphine. 
It quieted the patient, abated the delirium, and 
induced sleep. From the decided benefit that 
morphine produced in moet cases, I should class 
rs among the most useful remedies in remittent 
lever.” 

We have already expressed our disapproval 
of the “mammoth” doses of quinine in inter- 
mittents and remittents (see under the Art. ‘‘In- 
TERuITrents’’), believing that smaller doses 
will prove of equal efficacy, and that largé 

are not unattended with danger. Dr. 
Drage, however ( Western Journal of Wea. Scir 
ences), gives his testimony in favour of large 
doses of the sulphate, and states that he has 
been in the habit for several years of giving it 
in doses of ten or fifteen grains, alone, or com- 
bined with calomel, and the late Dr. Pzr- 
ning, Of Mississippi, administered it in such 
quantities as to amount to a drachm during a 
single intermission. Dr. Mar, also, of Alabama 
( Treasyivania Journal, vol. x.), recommends the 
article in doses, and mentions that he 
himself took grs. of it in one dose, with 
the effect of checking the fever, but that it pro- 
doced a degree of stupor, ringing in his ears, 
and deafness. Cases illustrating the beneficial 
effects of large doses of quinine may be found 
in Bert and Sroxse’s “ es,” vol. ii, 
640-1-2 ; also in Am. Jour. Med. Scien., vol. xi., 
p. 250, &c. The calomel and quinine practice, 
it is called, is now very popalar in some 
of our country, especially the Southern 
States, where these articles aro alternated 
every two or three hours during the apyrexia 
in large doses, with sinapisms to the extremi- 
ties, and warm stimulating driaks, and, it is 
stated, with very beneficial results (Dr. Hoge 
and Drage, &c., in Western Journal). In 
treatment of this disease, we hold with Dr. 
Bett, that it is important to bear in mind, 1. 
That the chief seat of the disease is in the 
pervous system; 2. That the remedies should 
be administered with reference to a soothing 
and tonic, rather than irritative action on the 
system; 3. That the latter indication is best, 
and, for the purpose of permanent cure, only 
carried out by the early and free administration 
of the sulphate of quinine, or some other prod- 
uct or analogous preparation of the bark.) 
XIII. Cunomto on Opeoure Remitrent. Syn. 

—Anomalous or relapsing Remittent ; Slight 

Nervous Fever, 1. Maccco.utocn. : 

262. Cuaract. — Slight febrile exacerbations 
and remissions, with headache, 4c.; recurring in 


daily, occasionally in ws eae pl peat ped 
to various Moonders fetes digestive ithe fea 


neroous tem. 

263. This very slight form of remitting fever 
often continues a very long time when its na- 
ture is mistaken, It is by no means an infre- 
quent disease: three or four instances of it 
have been treated by me very lately; and be- 
fore my attention was directed to it by the wri- 
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tings of Dr. Maccotxoca, other cases had dis- 
appointed my anticipations as to their nature 
and treatment. It appears in delicate persons, 
and commonly arises from the less energetic 
action of the same causes which produce the 
more decided and acute forms of marsh fever, 
and generally in a primary mode; but it also 
may follow the simple remittent described 
above. It bears the same relation to the def- 
inite and sevcre disease as the slight, anoma- 
lous, or masked intermittent does to regular 
ague When it is so marked as to be esteem- 
ed a fever, it is often mistaken for hectic; and 
in its slighter modes it is confounded with what 
is commonly called debility, chronic debility, 
chronic dyspepsia, delicate health, nervousness, 
low spirits, hypochondriasis. 

264. A. In the cases which have occurred to 
me, exposure to malaria was manifest ; and to 
two patients the cause was assigned and ex- 
plained, and a different residence recommend- 
ed. Whether it may arise from other sources 
is not determined; but I entirely agree with 
Dr. Maccuttocu in believing that malaria is far 
oftener present than has been imagined, more 
especially during late years, and around the 
metropolis. In those cases which have been 
traced to this source, the whole character of 
the disorder is that of remittents, as shown by 
its tendency to critical periods, and its diurnal 
remission, &c. It often, also, terminates in an 
intermittent as slight and obscure as the origi- 
nal disease ; while it is not infrequently follow- 
ed by local affection of the nervous system, es- 
pecially periodical headache, toothache, inter- 
mitting rheumatism, and neuralgic pains. Its 
frequent recurrence or relapses, especially du- 
ring northeast or easterly winds, and in the 
outskirts of the metropolis, thereby resembling 
anomalous or masked ague, is also a circum- 
stance deserving of remark, and an argument 
for considering it, with Dr. Maccutioca, as a 
modification of remittent, and as the effect of a 
slighter dose, or different conditions of the 
marsh poison. By mistaking this fever for 
other diseases, the sufferings of the patient are 
often materially aggravated ; while, having rec- 
ognised its nature and cause, not only the 
means of cure, but also those of prevention be- 
come obvious. In many cases, the cure and 
prevention are accidentally hit upon either by 
the practitioner or patient ; and the state of ill- 
health complained of removed by change of air, 
or a Visit to a watering-place. 

265. B. The symptoms consist chiefly of great 
muscular weakness, which often appears un- 
accountable, of sinking sensations, and disin- 
clinatiun to exertion. A slight chill is often 
present in the forenoon, or about midday, or a 
creeping cold down the spine. During the af- 
ternoon, evening, and night a slight degree of 
febrile excitement is manifest, and the palms 
of the hands become hot or burning. The 
tongue is generally white, and the apex and 
edges are often somewhat red. The urine is 
often pale and abundant in the morning, and 
higher coloured, and more fr uently void- 
ed in the evening and night. The patient is 
sometimes unable to follow his occupations in 
the morning ; he wakens unrefreshed, either 
from a feverish, restless, or disturbed sleep, or 
from a lethargic, dreamy, and prolonged sleep ; 
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wherefore ; is depressed, anxious, and irrita- 
ble; or complains of want of mental energy or 
ability, and of dull headache ; and, as the chills 
and sinkings of this period pass into a gentle 
febrile excitement, he feels more restored im 
the afternoon or evening. Inthe case of a del- 
icate, most talented, and accomplished female 
subject to this disease, and liable to relapses of 
it during cold easterly winds, although the most 
distressing sinking and exhaustion were oftem 
felt in the morning, 80 that she was hardly able 
to dress herself, or to get up to breakfast, yet 
she often could, in the evening, exert and enjoy 
herself. The pulse is occasionally not mate- 
rially disturbed: it is frequently accelerated 
and a little hard, in the course of the exacerba- 
tions, but is commonly weak and slow in the 
remissions. The bowels are generally slag- 
gish ; the evacuations slightly disordered ; and 
the appetite, when the heat is considerable, aed 
the exacerbations very marked, is much dimia- 
ished, and generally capricious. The patient 
loses flesh during the attacks, and various 
anomalous symptoms referable to the atomach, 
bowels, and other abdeminal viscera oftea 
present themselves; and, when they. become 
prominent, are liable to be epnaidered and treat- 
ed as the original complaint. 

266. In many cases, although these ailments 
are both real and distressing, the patient is coa- 
sidered as either feigning or hypochondriacal. 
In these more especially, and when the course 
of the complaint is less regular, the time of the 
day when the exacerbations and remissions oc 
cur varies much. If they are tolerably regu- 
lar, they often present a quotidian, tertian, a 
double tertian character, the symptoms being 
worse on alternate days. In the more chroas 
cases, the mind becomes irritable or despond- 
ent, and in some instances this latter feeling is 
most distressing. Dr. Evuiorsom confirms the 
remark of Dr. Maccuttocn, that the exacerbe- 
tions are often unobserved from occurring ia 
the night; increased heat, oppression of the 
head, and depression of spirits, amounting tw 
hypochondriasis, being the chief symptoms 
The nights are frequently the periods of great- 
est suffering. A gentleman who consulted 
in the summer of 1834 described them as be 
ing most distressing. In another case, an im 
ability to think, with confusion of ideas, was 
complained of; an inflammatory dyspepsia, a 
burning sensation at the stomach, aad other 
symptoms of irritation of the digestive mucecas 
surface ; sponginess of the gums, and soreness 
of the tongue, which often becomes sinceth 
and divested of its papille, occasionally appear 
in the advanced course of the disease ; and ul 
timately serious a of the abdominal an 
gans, prostration of organic nervous 
and a state of ill health, amounting to Late 
disease, supervene. 

267. In some instances, this complaint as- 
sumes more of the intermittent character, aad 
at different times it seems to vacillate between 
the remittent and intermittent types ; but there 
is rarely any distinct cold stage, or a 
feeling of cold than that above mentioned iC) 
265), excepting at the commencement of aa 
attack, or of a relapse. Signs of functional 
disorder of the liver, and of torpid function of 


; the colon, often appear, especially in this class 


he is fatigued all morning, without kuowing | of cases; and the disease is frequently coasid- 
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ered a form of liver complaint; the heavy or 
dull headache sometimes attending it being im- 
puted either to the same source, or to the ao- 
companying affection of the stomach. 

268. In conclusion, Dr. MaccutLocu describes 
this form of remittent as modified chiefly in de- 
gree and duration, it being often so slight as to 
require some attention in tracing its form, and 
even its existence. It is apt to become habit- 
ual, or to recur at frequent but variable inter- 
vals, during even an indefinite course of many 
years ; varying in such a course its characters 
and symptoms, and being in some cases a mark- 
ed chronic intermittent, in others remittent, 
and in some so brief and imperfect in its remis- 
sions as to be almost continued. Its accessions 
are of the ordinary duration of remittents, and 
they commonly observe the quotidian or double 
tertian periods. It is, moreover, often a prima- 
Ty disease: sometimes it is consequent upen 
ague, or the severe states of remittent, or even 
u continued fever; and, while it is espe- 
cially caused by malaria, in some of the slight- 
er modes of this poison, it may possibly arise 
from other sourres; or, after a firet attack, a 
relapse may be ca by cold, moisture, atmo- 
spheric vicissitud use of cold or drastic 
purgatives, vicissiggdes of temperature, intem- 
perance, blood-let@ng, and excessive evacua- 
tions. 

289. Treatuent.—a. The slighter, primary, 
and more recent states of this complaint are re- 
moved by the sulphate of quinine, the prepara- 
tions of bark combined appropriately to partic- 
ular cases, by Fow.er’s solution of arsenic, and 
caange of air; the bowels being duly regulated 
by laxatives, or mild purgatives combined with 
bitter tonics (F. 266, 562, 572). But the more 
chronic states, especially when the nervous 
system is much affected and the patient has be- 
come i and bypochondriacal, are 
treated with much less success. If it degen- 
erate into confirmed hypochondriasis, the case 
is one of the most difficult that comes before the 

itioner. In some instances an active ex- 
ibition of sulphate of quinine is of great benefit. 
Dr. Extiotson alludes to a case in which five 
grains were given three times a day without ben- 
efit ; but the dose having been increased to ten 
ins, relief was procured. When signs of in- 
ammatory irritation of the digestive canal ex- 
ist, the decoction of bark should be first em- 
with the nitrate of potash, or with the 
ydrochlorate of ammonia; and if the tongue 
be flabby, and the gums spongy, as in the case 
above alluded to, the decoction may be given 
with hydrochloric acid, or with the nitro-hydro- 
chloric, or with the chlorate of potash. The 
combination of aloes, or the aloes and myrrh 
pill, with sulphate of quinine and inspissated 
ox- will be found the most successful pur- 
tive: it proved so in one of the cases I late- 
treated. The creasote was employed by me 
in another case, in conjunction with quinine, in 
doses of from one to four drope three times a 
day. The patient was much benefited, but went 
on the Continent soon afterward. 

269. b. Early change to a dry and wholesome 
air, whenever the patient’s residence is at all 
in fault, is the chief part of the treatment. With- 
out this relapses will be piss pm Healthy 
watering-places, travclling, and the rest of the 
hci i in lasis, must be re- 
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sorted to when the disease has proceeded so 
far as to be attended hy despondency. Sea- 
voyaging, which generally proves so beneficial 
to persons recovering from the remittents of 
warm countries, is also very serviceable in this 
complaint. It is a much more safe mode of en- 
joying change of air than that too often adopted 
y patients of this kind ; for many of them, pre- 
ferring to travel on the Continent, are in nu- 
merous places and on many occasions much 
more exposed to the efficient cause of the dis- 
ease than if they had remained in England. 
Indeed, the worst instances which I have seen, 
or which I have heard, have been those who 
had experienced attacks of ague a of remittent 
fever in Italy and in warm countries, and, on 
their return to this country, had suffered from 
the slighter causes occurring in it, or from the 
east winds of spring, and then blamed the cli- 
mate of England for a disease which, if not con- 
tracted, had, at least, its seed sown in the coun- 
tries which have been objects not only of their 
ienays. but of their eulogies. 

IV. Reswrrrenr or Cumprsn. Syn.—Jnfan- 

tile Remittent Fever, Burrer ; Febris vermino- 

sa, Of various authors; Spurious Worm Fever, 

Moserave ; Febris mucosa verminosa, Goris ; 

Hectica Infantilis, Savvacrs; Febris lenta, 

Horrwann. 

270, Cuanact.—Exacerbations and remissions, 
of fever in children, with loaded tongue, loss of ap- 
petite and flesh, unnatural evacuations, pains in the 
abdomen and head, and much trritability ; gener- 
ally chronic in its duration. 

271. i. Remorse Cavess.—This disease usu- 
ally affects children from nine or ten months to 
twelve or thirteen years old. It was very gen- 
erally imputed by writers in the last three cen- 
turies to worms, which are rather a complica- 
tion than a cause of the complaint; but a com- 
plication of remarkable frequency on the Conti- 
nent, particularly in the unhealthy localities 
where this affection is most common, and often 
misunderstood, both this complaint and worms 
in the prima via being occasionally concomi- 
tant effects of one and the same cause, which 
has been very generally overlooked. The re- 
marks of Horruann, Bacuivi, De Harn, Brera, 
and Gogtis, as to the influence of the latter dis- 
order in causing the phenomena of infantile re- 
mittent should, therefore, be considered mere- 
ly as proofs of the frequency of this concomi- 
tancy, while our experience of the disease, in 
this country in particular, demonstrates its in- 
dependent nature. Dr. Mosoravs, in his “ Es- 
say on the Worm Fever,” was the first who dis- 
tinctly stated this ; but a nearly similar opinion 
had been given by Professor Sincuais, of Ed- 
inburgh, long previously, and had also been en- 
tertained by Dr. Musorave's contemporary, Dr. 
Witiruasm Honter. Dr. Crage confirmed the 
statement of Musaraveg, and the subject was 
soon afterward set at rest by the publication of 
Dr. Burrer’s work on the “ Infantile Remittent 
Fever.” é 

272. Dr. Burrzr assigned debility of the di- 
gestive organs, errors in diet, accumulations of 
morbid matter on the prima via, and the pecu- 
liar irritability of childhood and proneness to 
fever as the principal causes of the complaint. 
I believe it to be uften caused by improper food, 
by collections of mucous sordes in the digest- 
ive canal, owing to a neglect of the bowels, 
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and by too cold or thin clothing, in connexion 
with debility of constitution, and morbid irrita- 
bility of the frame. But, having observed it 
most commonly in situations evidently produc- 
tive of humid exhalations, in low, cold, and 
moist localities, and after exposure to a cold 
air after rain, particularly at night or in the 
morning, or during easterly winds, I am led to 
infer that it ariees most frequently from the 
same causes as produce other periodic fevers, 
namely, terrestrial exhalations or miasmata, 
and that less intense or concentrated states of 
these exhalations than are required to uce 
either agues or remittents in adults often 
occasion the latter in children. 
273. ii. Descairptrion.—This complaint usu- 

ally commences gradually, the bowels being ir- 

» generally costive, but sometimes re- 
laxed or irritated. Febrile exacerbations, with 
drowsiness, occur in the course of the day and 
evening, the child often evincing little disorder 
during the remission excepting a loaded tongue 
and peevisbness. The si varies in frequen- 
oy with the exacerbations, and ranges from 100 
to 140. The appetite is variable. These are 
often the chief symptoma of several days, when 
the complaint becomes aggravated, and a dis- 
tinct chill or rigour is sometimes observed, fol- 
lowed by vomiting and a more violent paroxysm 
of fever, drowsiness, flushed cheeks, and shoot- 
ing pains through the abdomen and head. The 
child constantly picks its lips, nose, and eyes, 
and even pushes substances up the nostrils; and 
occasionally stiffhess of the neck, great sensi- 
bility of the general surface, and tenderness in 
the course of the spine, are observed. After 
some time, the functions of the d ive canal 
are almost entirely destroyed, the ingesta being 
either thrown off anita or passed undi- 
gested from the bowels. Jn older children, the 
evening or night exacerbations are often at- 
tended by delirium. In some instances, partic- 
ularly in rory yout children, convulsions oc- 
our, and render the diagnosis a matter of diffi- 
culty, unless the pettent be carefully observed 
during the remissions. Such is the most com- 
mon fofm this complaint assumes. Dr. Burrs 
has, however, distinguished three varieties, 
which he has denominated the acute, the slow, 
and the low. There ere some grounds for this 
division ; or, rather, the complaint nts nu- 
merous modifications, which may be arranged 
‘eps! Fe ag similar beads. 

. A. acute variety is generally 
ded by symptoms of eiatoeinon: but it may 
occur rather suddenly. The bowels are irreg- 
ular, commonly costive; the evacuations are 
morbid and offensive ; the urine turbid, pale, or 
tailky ; and the tongue is loaded, especially at 
the root. Fever supervenes, and is ushered in 
by cold, rigours, or chills, the child being hot 
and restless at night. The febrile exacerba- 
tions generally recur in the afternoon, and du- 
ring the night ; but there are often three fits, 
one also occurring in the forenoon ; and, in the 
most severe cases, the remissions are very in- 
distinct. During the exacerbations the child is 
drowsy, and, if it sleepe, starting, moaning, and 
even screaming, or incoherence are observed ; 
sometimes with vomiting, flatulent distention 
af the abdomen, accelerated respiration, and 
ote The pulse varies from 120 to 160, ac- 

g to the age. The cheeks are usually 
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flushed ; the abdomen and palms of the hands 
being hotter than other parts of the body. Ov- 
casionally, the leetheer terminates in a slig’st 
perspiration, which is often : the child 
falls posi) Siddiqi e pulse sinks m 
frequency. ring the remissions he picks his 
lips or nose ; is irritable, and without appetite. 
The bowels are acted upon with difficulty ; the 
evacuations are generally unnatural, but pre- 
sent no constant character ; and worms are oc- 
casionally voided. The nine now transps- 
rent, of an orange colour, and its quantity in re- 
lation to the fluids taken; and all the other 
symptoms noticed above are present in an ag- 
gravated form. As the disease I the 
exacerbations become mild and short, and oft 


a sediment, and is pale; the apnesiie returns; 
and the stools assume a healthy aspect. Ba 
the pulse remains frequent, the flesh and 


strength are regained very slowly, unless 
change to a mild, dry air is ado - If tes 
form of the disease be either neglected or am- 
properly treated, or if the child remain ims 
moist or miasmatous situation, organic change 


rasmus from mesenteric disease. It 
terminates in from two to four weeks im the 
more favourable cases. 

275. B. The more mic variety, OF state 
of the complaint, is the least common, except- 
ing in low, humid, and miasmatous situations 
It is sometimes prevalent at the same season 
with the Cnoteric Fsver or Inrants (see ths 
article), evidently depends upon the same caus- 
es as it, and is a very closely allied complaint, 
differing from it merely in the type of the fe 
ver, the degree in which the digestive ca- 
nal is affected. This variety commonly begi 
more suddenly than the others, the earlier ex- 
acerbation being attended by the same symp- 
toms as the preceding, but by greater affection 
of the head, and by delirium in the older chit- 
dren, and quickly passing into more or less ex- 
haustion. When this change takes place, the 
child becomes quiet or indifferent to external 
objects, and indisposed to the least exertion. 
He dozes, and is incoherent in the exacerba- 
tions ; and, in the remissions, he lies in one po- 
sition, constantly picking his face, particularty 


prece- | his lips and nose, until they became sore, or 


keeping his hands in continua] motion. He 
usually, however, takes both food and drink, ab 

sparingly. The countenance is anx- 
jous, pale, and unhealthy; the eyes reddish, 
especially the edges of the eyelids ; the lips are 
covered with dark, ragged crusts, or exfolia- 
tions of their epithelium ; the tongue and teeth 
are loaded with dark sordes; the bowels are 
much disordered, often irritable ; and the stools 
are very offensive, watery, greenish, or other- 
wise morbid, and preceded by much griping and 
flatulence; both the stools and the urine are 
frequently passed involuntarily. When a fa 
vourable change takes place, the symptoms 
enon subside ; the voice, which was near- 
'y lost, is regained or becomes stronger ; the 
eyes are more lively; the tongue is cleaner, 
and the evacuations improve; the exacerba- 
tions being shorter, and the remissions more- 
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perfect and prolonged. This variety is gener- 
ally more chronic than the preceding, but less 
so than the next. It usually continues from 
one to two months, 

276. C. The Chronic form of remittent in chil- 
dren either makes its approach gradually and 


insidiously, or follows the acute. The child | ata 


Wastes ; the abdomen enla: ; the breath is 
offensive, and the strength fails. There is com- 
monly only one exacerbation in the twenty-four 
hours, and it seldom appears before evening, 
Jasting till morning, and terminating in sweats. 
The pulse is us' about 100 in the day, but 
rises to 140 in the evening. The ton is 
white or loaded, but moist, and has ahs a 
strawberry appearance ; ‘the bowels are gener 
ally costiye, and the stools always morbid. The 
child commonly keeps up, but is disinclined to 
move, or complains of aching in the limbs on 
exertion. There is little or no appetite or thirst ; 
and the other phenomena characterizing the 
complaint in its common form, are present in 
Various grades of severity. If the disease is 
not removed, tympanitic distention of the ab- 
domen, emaciation, harsh discoloration of the 
skin, enlarged mesenteric glands, aphthous 
sores on thé lips and tongue, ehronic diarrhea, 
and lientery supervene. When the disease de- 
clines, all the symptoms gradually amend, the 
noctumal exacerbations abate, and convales- 
cence is established after a period varying from 
oo oat _ five ee 

- This disease is generally sporadic, bat 
is also sometimes epidemic. It is endemic in 
unhealthy localities, and many of the chikiren 
born of European parents in hot or unhealthy 
climates are cut off by it before they reach 
their sixth or seventh year. When it occurs 
epidemically, it usually assumes the first or sec- 
end of the above forms, and proves both more 
rapid in its course, and more rous than in 
the ordinary states. Dr. Sina, describing 
the fevers prevalent in London in the years 
1769 and 1770, which -seemed chiefty to result 
from the endemic sources surrounding the me- 
tropolis and the state of the seasons, gives a 


very graphic account of this complaint as it | b: 


appeared epidemicallty during these years, and 
simultaneously with these fevers. As his de- 
scription very nearly represents the disease as 
3 have seen it in very low and miasmatous sit- 
uations, J shall abridge it at this place. He re- 
marks that it was called by some a worm fe 
ver, though worms were seldom the cause ; but 
as that apparently lay in the stomach and in- 
testines, the error did not materially affect the 
practice. It was most common in children of 
a sallow complexion and thin habit, who had 
been over-fed with the mistaken view of sup- 
porting and nourishing them. The leading 
symptoms were, heat, thirst, quick, full pulee, 
vomiting, coma, and sometimes slight convul- 
sions, a universal soreness to the touch, a 
troublesome phlegmy cough, and great peevish- 
ness when not comatose. The fever was con- 
stantly of the remittent kind, the cheeks often 
appearing highly flushed, at other times pale. 
It lasted for several days, but seldom beyond 
a week, nor was the fatality attending it very 
considerable. Many of those who were seized 
by it had been subject for some time to symp- 
toms which are thought to point out the exist- 
ence of worms in the prima via, as picking of 
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the nose, grinding the teeth, starting out of 
sleep, swelling of the belly, white urine, short, 
dry cough, &c. ; yet worms scarcely ever ap- 
peared. These Se eve were evidently, as 
stated above, the early stage of the complaint ; 
those described by Dr. Sims its fully developed 


te, 

278. ii. Diaanosis.—This complaint is most 
liable to be mistaken for N padres eral in its 
acute or sub-aeute forms. r. Pempzrton has 
pointed out the differences between them with 
tolerable accuracy. In the latter there are oc- 
casional screamings in the sleep, tossings of 
the hands above the head, continual endeavour 
to thrust the head backward, and an intoler- 
ance of light, with more or less strabismus. 
Bat in thie fever there is seldom screaming or 
intolerance of light, and never strabismus ; the 
hands being brought to the head merely to pick 
the lips and nose. In hydrocephalus the facul- 
ties are totally destroyed, and the patient can- 
not be roused to an exertion of sense, reason, 
or even of consciousness. But in the delirium 
of this fever, he can be at any time recalled to 
his senses, which he will often retain fora few 
minutes. In the former, food, or anything giv- 
en, however nauseous, will be taken; but in 
the latter, often neither food nor medicine is 
taken. The stools in this disease are more 
easily procured, more cardled, and contain more 
shreds of coagulable lymph than in hydroceph- 
alus. Convulsions seldom occur, excepting at 
the commencement of the disease, or at its in- 
vasion, and when they disappear the faculties 
are perfectly restored. 

279. Dr. Smme considers that there is the ut- 
most difficulty in distinguishing between both 
these diseases, in children under five or six 
years of age, until hydrecephalus has proceed- 
ed to the second stage. There is much truth 
in thie, especially where symptoms of cerebral 
irritation coexist with those of disease of the 
digestive mucous surface, in the infantile re- 
Inittent, as is sometimes the case, and as I have 
several times obeerved. Yet, in moet instan- 


more particularly by J 
abeence of distinct stages; by its prulonged 
course ; by its affeeting delicate, phlegmatic, 
and over-fed children; by the pains in the bel- 
ly and head being indistinct, dull, or but little 
complained of ; by the paleness of countenance 
and ishness of manner; by the heaviness 
and soundness of the sleep; by the perspira- 
tions after the exacerbations, and after eating 
and d. ing ; by the free state of the excre- 
tions, especially the urinary, and the compara- 
tive ease with which stools are procured ; by the 
perfect condition of the senses, and tolerance 
of light; by the unceasing itching of the nos ; 
by the rare occurrence of vomiting; by the 
little wasting of the body, and the fulness or 
flatolent state of the abdomen ; by the absence 
of palsy of any part; by the constant peevish- 
ness, and by the abeence of any expression of 
in or distress of countenance.—(See, also, 
Datest of the Head, § 246.) 

280. iv. Terminations ann Procnosis.— 
The most common termination of this complaint 
is a return of the healthy functions ; but, owing 
to original fault of constitution, to great debil- 
ity, to the influence of an impure air, to im- 
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and the greatest certainty, it is necessary to 
evacuate morbid secretions from the prima va, 
to impart energy to the organic nervous sys- 
tem, and to change the morbid states of the va- 
rious related or asceadaie A See 

282. vi. Trearuent.—A. e practice ad- 
vised by Musorave, Butter, Sins, Pemsxrrox, 
and others, although furnishing valuable hints, 
is more or less defective; for whoever trusts 
to it alone, or those whose resources extend 
no farther, will find the disease by no means 
80 easily managed as they expected, and will 
see it prolonged until the treatment is takea 
out of their hands, and, by the common sense 
of the parent, limited to change of air and light 
nourishment; which, although among the most 
efficient remedies, have been very generally 
overlooked by writers. In all cases the treat- 
ment should be commenced with a moderate 
dose of calomel and Jauns’s powder at night, 
and a sufficient quantity of the bitter aperieat 
mixture (F. 266), or of rkubarb and sulphate of 
potash, or of rhubarb and magnesia, to act upoa 
the bowels. If these are inefficient, an enema 
should be thrown up; and from an experience 
of many hundred cases, I would recommend 
for this purpose equal quantities of castor od 
and spirits of turpentine in water-gruel At 
first, the above powder should be repeated 
every night, or on alternate nights, and the 
purgative in the morning, the injection being 
also employed every third or fourth day. Ata 
more advanced stage of the treatment, and 
when the evacuations have improved, they may 
be prescribed less frequently. The chaice of 
other means must depend upon the pecakar 
features of the case. 

283. B. If the disease be of the form a 
which it usually presents itself ($ 273), and ths 


proper diet, to injudicious treatment, and to 
neglect, obstruction and enlargement of the 
mesenteric glands, lienteric diarrhea, chronic 
hydrocephalus, and tubercular disease of the 
Jungs may supervene. The prognosis is, how- 
ever, favourable when the child comes early 
under treatment; and more especially if the 
symptoms subside, and the remissions are pro- 
longed and distinct. An unfavourable progno- 
sis should be formed only when the disease is 
not benefited by the use of suitable remedies ; 
when the exacerbations become severe, more 
frequent, or prolonged; when the abdomen is 
tense and swollen, and when indications of any 
of the organic diseases just mentioned appear. 
281. v. The Natogsg of infantile remittent 
fever may be inferred from the causes produ- 
cing it, the circumstances in which it appears, 
and the early or premonitory symptoms. These 
indicate impaired organic nervous power, and 
imperfect performance of the functions actua- 
ted by the organic nervous system. Moet re- 
cent writers have imputed this complaint ei- 
ther to derangement of the digestive canal, or to 
a depraved condition of the secretions of this 
rt—which amounts to the same thing. The 
Frosch pathologists view it as symptomatic of 
inflammation of the digestive mucous surface ; 
but of the truth of this doctrine there is no 
conclusive evidence. Post-mortem appearances 
certainly lend it no support. The few instan- 
ces in which I have observed them, presented 
chiefly enlargement of the mesenteric glands 
and of the spleen, with a few tubercles in the 
langs. The digestive organs were not infla- 
ef but the intestines were distended by fla- 
tus, and their coats attenuated. Similar chan- 
ges of the bowels and mesenteric po have 
been remarked by Horruan and Pemsezton. 
From an extensive experience of this disease, 
T infer, a. That it proceeds from causes which 
impair the energy of the organic nervous sys- 
tem, and of the organs which this system more 
immediately actuates; 4. That, in conse- 
quence of this morbid condition, whether it 
arise from impure air, or proceed from un- 
wholesome food, the excreting functions, par- 
ticularly those of the digestive canal, are im- 
perfectly performed; consequently, mucous 
sordes, &c., accumulate on its internal sur- 
face, and become both a source of irritation 
and a nidus for the generation of worms; and 
hence the complication of this complaint with 
the vermination occasionally takes place ; c. 
That the disease is frequently long in forming, 
preliminary changes being required, as in other 
fevers, to develop the more acute symptoms ; 
@. That it does not consist of inflammation, 
is shown by the character of its early symp- 
toms ; by its course, termination, conse- 
be and by the juvantia and ledentia; ¢. 
at it does nut altogether arise from a depra- 
ved state of secretions of the digestive organs, 
nor from irritations of these organs, alt 
these changes are very probably induced in its 
early course, is proved by the facts that such 
depravation must itself proceed from anterior 
disorder, and that a treatment based solely 
upon the above doctrine is not generally suc- 
cessful ; a free and healthy state of the alvine 
evacuations being often brought about without 
the complaint being removed ; J. That, in or- 
der to cure the complaint with the least delay 











































be still disordered and torpid, the sul: 

quinine may be given in a solution of any of the 

neutral sulphates, and the abdomen rubbed as- 

siduously with a warm, strmulating linzment (P. 

811), light, nourishing diet, or a course of asses 

pias and change of air, being afterward ar- 
e 


284. C. If the complaint be of the acute 
form (4 274), and the child be plethoric and 
strong, a few leeches may be placed over the 
epigastriam at the commencement of the treat- 
ment, and afterward a mustard poultice, or any 
rubefacient epithem may be applied; but the 
purgatives just mentioned, or similar medi- 
cines, should be prescribed; and the solutica 
of acetate of ammonia, with sweet almond 
emulsion and camphor mixture, should be takea 
in the course of the day. After the more acute 
symptoms have abated, the infusion or decee- 
tion of cinchona, or the infusion of cescarille, of 
of calumba, may be given with small doses af 
liquor potasse, or of the hydrochlorate of am- 
monia, or the nitrate of potash, or with li 
ammonie acetatis, sweet spirits of nitre, &c. 

. 285. D. When the disease assumes the ady- 
namic state above described (4 275), and whea 
it has been of long standing, or considerable 
exhaustion has supervened, a farther modifica- 
tion of the treatment is requisite. If the bow- 
els have not been sufficiently evacuated, the 
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above means should be employed for the pur- 
pose ; and either the sulphate of quinine, or 
the preparations of bark, or of other tonics, es- 
pecially cascarilla, ought to be taken during 
the remissions. Iu all the varieties of the 
complaint the remissions should be selected 
for the exhibition of bark, quinine, or other 
tonics, commencing at the subsidence of the 
exacerbation. In this state of the complaint, 
I have prescribed, for many years, the chlorate 
of potash in an infusion of valerian, or of cincho- 
na, with great benefit, keeping the bowels mod- 
erately open, and directing the above liniment 
(F. 311) to be rubbed along the spine, or over 
the abdomen. 

286. E. When much pain is felt, and the 
belly becomes distended with flatus, the enema 
advised above should be administered; and 
either an anodyne fomentation applied to the 
abdomen, or the liniment rubbed upon it. Mue- 
oxavE recommends poultices, or fomeniations 
with the warm decoction of rue and aromatic 
herbs. A decoction of chamomile flowers, pop- 
py heads, and rue, in the form of fomentation ; 
and a little spirit or oil of anise-seed added to 
the medicine, will generally give relief. A 
warm bath at bedtime, or the semicupium, 
zome salt, or mustard flower, or both, having 
been added to the water, will also be service- 
able, especially in the low or advanced states 
of the complaint. 

287. Dr. Bourrex placed much dependance 
upon the eztract of conium, in doses of one grain 
in the day for every year that the patient was 
old, in conjunction with saline aperients. It is 
of little service of itself, but is often a useful 
adjunct to the medicines already advised, es- 

ially if the child be very peevish, the ab- 
jomen pained, .or the bowels irritable. Dr. 
Cueryne relied most upon calomel with antimo- 
Dy at bedtime, and the common tives, 
giving the former more frequently if the com- 
plaint seemed liable to pass into hydroceph- 
alus. Dr. Cranks and Dr. Peupgston insisted 
chiefly on tonic infusions, after the bowels 
were freely evacuated. These are generally 
serviceable in the circumstances and combina- 
tions pointed out, and the addition to them of 
the extract of conium is also beneficial. In 
some old cases, in which there was reason to 
suppose that, in connexion with debility, there 
was some degree of obstruction of the mesen- 
teric glands, I have given the todide of potas- 
sium internally, in small doses, with great ad- 
van ; but care should be taken not to pre- 
scribe it in doses large enough to irritate the 
stomach and bowels, otherwise it will increase 
the disorder. , 

288. F. The regimen and dict constitute a 
principal part of the treatment. Change of air, 
as early as possible, especially to a mild and 
dry air, and elevated situation, is always most 
serviceable. Warm clothing, frictions of the 
surface after the warm baths, and light but 
nourishing diet, are also very beneficial, partic- 
ularly when convalescence has commenced. 
During the complaint, ass’s milk, rusks, and 
weak broth are suitable food. But in the 
acute form, or at the commencement of the 
disease, even these may be too exciting. The 
effect of whatever is given should be carefully 
watched, and the articles of diet selected ac- 
cordingty. When convalescence is establish- 
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ed, the preparations of iron, and due attention 
to the states of the bowels, are most necessary. 

[There is no disease of more frequent occur- 
rence in our country than the remittent fever 
of children, as, with the exception of croup, 
pneumonia, and, in the hot seasons of our large 
cities, cholera infantum, there certainly is none 
more precarious in its progress, less amenable 
to treatment, or more fatal in its consequences. 

Its causes have been pointed out with suffi- 
cient distinctness by our author; and the same 
were recognised here, many years ago, by 
Rvea, Kuun, Micvzr, and Hosack, all of whom 
have traced it to the digestive organs as its 
primary seat and source. In evidence of this, 
they point us to the loss of appetite, the foul 
tongue, offensive breath, and the confined state 
of the bowels in the forming stage of the dis- 
ease, symptoms usually attributed to worms ; 
and the treatment recommended by these wri- 
ters is substantially based on this pathology. 
Dr. Hosacx has forcibly alluded (American edi- 
tion of Thomas's Practice) to the tendency of the 
complaint to produce pneumonia, or irritation 
of the pulmonary organs, as manifested by op- 
pressed respiration and cough, and of hydro- 
cephalus, as shown by the frequent occurrence 
of the symptoms which characterize that affec- 
tion. It was, indeed, the opinion of this excel- 
lent observer, that such is the natural tendency 
and force of the circulation upon the brain 
during the early periods of life, that this last 
termination may very generally be anticipated 
in all the acute diseases of children, if active 
measures be not early employed to relieve the 
digestive organs by mild cathartics, and to re- 
lax the capillaries of the surface by warm 
bathing, the use of antimonials, and other 
diaphoretics. Dr. Hosacx also uently at- 
tributed the remittent fever of children to 
teething, and even to the use of mercury, which 
he believed, in all cases, increased arterial ex- 
citement, and thus laid the foundation for this 
fatal malady. To the frequent employment of 
this article in the treatment of other infantile 
affections, Dr: H. attributed the more frequent 
‘occurrence and greater fatality of cerebral af- 
fections in modern times; an opinion which is 
well worthy of the serious consideration of the 
profession at the present day. 

One great cause of the disease is the neglect 
or mismanagement of the bowel affections of 
children generally, especially the abuse of pur- 
gatives, on the one hand, and of stimulating 
remedies and diet on the other. We find it 
also occurring as a sequel of hooping-cough, 
measles, scarlet fever, &c.; and in these cases 
it is sympathetic, depending on an irritated 
condition of the digestive organs, particularly 
the stomach and small intestines, the result of 
the original disease ; or the artificial product 
of irritating médicines prescribed for its relief; 
or of too nourishing diet, too early allowed. 
That it is also the product of malarious causes 
is well known to practitioners who reside in 
those districts of our country where remittent 
and intermittent fevers prevail, as it is the 
most fatal scourge to which children in such 
localities are (pe ; 80 that the remark of 
Dr. Cortano will hold true, that ‘it arises moet 
frequently from the same causes as produce 
other periodic fevers.” Every physician must 
have observed the tendency which febrile symp- 
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toms in children have to assume the remittent 
type, or to manifest evening exacerbations, no 
matter what may be the cause, or the lesion, 
of which they are symptomatic ; and this should 
be borne in mind when considering the causes 
which may give rise to the disease. Thus 
Dr. Evansow relates an instance where a vio- 
lent fever of a remittent form, which lasted 
several days, occurred in a child, from swai- 
lowing a marble, the symptoms making their 
appearance instantly on the occurrence of the 
accident, and as suddenly disappearing on the 
removal of the irritating cause. An analogous 
case recently occurred within our own prac- 
tice from the formation of a cheesy coagulam 
in the stomach, in consequence of acidity, after 
swallowing a large quantity of cow's milk. 


The symptoms continued with but slight abate- | uneq 


ment until the solid curd was thrown off by the 
action of an emetic. A similar case is ted 
by Dr. Srzwarr, in his work on the Diseases 
of Children. 

The pathology of the disease, as given by our 
author, is perhaps more satisfactory than can 
be found elsewhere, though it may be ques- 
tioned whether it be not too exclusive. Die- 
section has certainly thrown but very little 
light on the nature of the disease; for, as it 
Ree terminates with cerebral effusion, so, 

most instances, we find no morbid changes 
except an effusion of serum in the ventricles. 
Occasionally, we meet with inflammatory ap- 
pearances in the mucous membrane of the 
stomach end intestinal canal; but it is very 
probable that this arises, for the most pert, 
during the of the disease, and that, at 
first, it was one of simple irritation only. 
Dr. Cowniz, however (*‘ Diseases of Children,” 
p. 252), states that it is, “in every instance, 
either a gastro-enteritis, an ileitis, or an en- 
tero-colitis, accompanied with febrile reaction,” 
and remarks that the lesions discovered after 
death “are chiefly infiammation, more or less 
extended, of the digestive mucous membrane ; 
in some instances of the stomach and upper 
portion of the small intestines; in most in- 
stances, of the ileum, at its lower part, and, in 
some cases, of both the ileum and colon. 
mucous membrane is reddened either in h- 
€s, points, or strie, and is generally thickened 
and softened, or ulcerated. The mucous mem- 
brane is often covered with a thick layer of 
tenacious mucus. Dark, livid patches of the 
lining membrane of the small, but more gener- 
ally of the large intestines, are frequently met 
with, and occasionally gelatinous softening, 
with perforation of all the coats. The mesen- 
teric glands are very generally enlarged, some- 
times enormously 80; sometimes in a state of 
suppuration, but more commonly converted 
into a ch matter. Peritoneal infammation 
is occasionally observed, and in chronic cases 

© peritoneum is sometimes thickly studded 
with tubercles. In some cases peritoneal in- 
m seems to have been the immediate 
cause of death, and to have resulted from per- 
foration of the intestines. The liver is gener- 
ally enlarged, and in a state of extreme hyper- 
emia; sometimes changed in texture, edge 
ether times of a lighter colour than natoral. 
In the brain there is often more or less effusion 
between the membranes, and into the ventri- 


eles, with opacity of the arachnoid membrane, 


The | ent or not, but when the attack is sudden 
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rand tubercles of the substance or meninges. 


In the thorax the most common morbid appear- 
ance is increased redness of the bronchia] me- 
cous membrane, the bronchial ramifications and 
air cells being filled with mucus. The lungs ce- 
casionally display traces of inflammation; aad 
in protracted cases tubercles in the lungs, and 
upon the surface of the pleura, are frequently 
met with.”’—( Loc. cit, Mackintosh, Armstrong.) 
Such are the pathological characters of this 
disease as laid down by Connie; many of them 
can, however, be regarded in no other light 
than accidental, and none of them, so far as 
our own observation has extended, are invan- 
ably present. In many instances we meet 
with no marks of inflammation in the gastro- 
enteritic membrane, and where we do meet with 
uivocal evidences of “ gastro-enteritis,” 
“ jleitis,” or “ colitis,” we do not always hzve 
displayed during life the phenomena of remit- 
tent fever. It is therefore a safer opinion, as 


by 

it is, in general, a symptomatic 
quent on derangement of the stomach and iz- 
testines, or some of the collatitious viscera; 
or that it arises from an irritative action, st 
first excited in the mucous membrane of these 
parts, which may subsequently ron into infiem- 
mation. If we choose to go back of this, and 
assign this nt and irritation to ‘‘ m- 
paired energy of the organic nervous system,” 
we adopt, it is true, a hypothesis which wil 
very satisfactorily explain the phenomena, bet 
which, in the very nature of things, is inses 
ceptible of actual demonstration. 

Treatment.—The treatment of remittent fe 


actually 
to the cause of the disease, 
are not always the true i 


cause be 


children who have been previously wel, it 
safer to act on such 3 Shealt 
there be nothing in the stomach calculated te 
excite irritative fever, the treatment may very 
properly commence with a mild emetie of ipe- 
cacuanha ; full emesis in these cases, 

often breaks up the disease. We believe that 
this affection is oftener brought on by the ex- 
istence of cheesy matter in the stomach thaa 
is generally 8 6p for we have 
seen masses of it ejected by the operatioce 
an emetic administered in such cases. Co 
thartics of some kind are undoubtedly i 

be en Cortanp, that calersel 
will often prove highly useful, 
Moalbiant aavioc SeebaueeeetheToes oe 
with it in every instance. Where the- fal 
breath and furred tongue give proof of the coa- 
gested state of the liver, and general derange- 
ment of the secretions, this article will 
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the head, showing a determination of 
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tends to augment the excitement, and bring 
on hydrocephalus. Under euch circumstances, 
Dr. Hosack recommends, in place of calomel, 
an infusion of senna, combined with super-tar- 
trate of potassa and manna,* especially if symp- 
toms of hydrocephalus are manifested. These, 
with antimony, to unlock the surfabe of the 
body, together with the warm bath, and blisters 
to create a new and relatively safe seat of irri- 
tation, are the remedies which are to be re- 
sorted to in such cases.—{Op. cit.) Dr. Srxw- 
ant has truly remarked that, if the abdominal 
viscera are those most deranged, the use of 
mercury as a prompt cathartic can scarcely be 
dispensed with, for there is no article of the 
materia medica which exerts so general an 
action on the digestive organs, and which is 
80 often followed by an improvement of their 
secretory functions. The employment of so 
active an agent is clearly indicated at the com- 
Mencement, when the premonitory symptoms, 
those of irregularity of the bowels, or total 
failure of the appetite, and a fetid state of the 
breath, show an altered and morbid state of the 
secretions. “Experience,” says this writer, 
“ abundantly confirms the opinion here advan- 
ced, that it is on purgatives that we most rely 
at first, where this morbid condition of the al- 
vine discharges and urine, and swelling of the 
abdomen are the most prominent symptoms ; 
for the gradual disappearance of the fever will 
almost invariably follow the use of mercurial 

rgatives under these circumstances.” Dr. 
pea founds his treatment on the pathology 
already indicated as maintained by him, name- 
hy, that there is always present en acute or sub- 
acute inflammation of the mucous membrane of the 


alimentary canal, to the removal of which our 


remedies are mainly to be directed. The ap- 
plication of leeches, and a regulated diet, are, 
of course, the moet important of this class ; 
though Dr. C. also advises to commence the 
treatment with a full dose of calomel, to be fol- 
lowed by castor oil, or a laxative enema. The 
tepid or warm bath we have always found one 
of the most valuable remedies in this disease. 
In the chronic form of it, we have employed 
with great success some of the preparations of 
tron, as the sul; the emmoniated tincture, 
the i ide, the perseequinitrate, or the 
iodide ; and, where there has been tympapitis, 
or the discharges were of a mucous character, 
dark and offensive, Ws have derived Srest ben- 
efit from the spirits of turpentine, given in doses 
ef ten or fifteen drops, three times a day, 
rubbed up with sugar and mocilage. There is 
no agent which produces a more decided im- 
provement in the excretions than this, or which 
with more certainty allays irritation, relieves 
the distention, by stimulating the alimentary 
canal to expel its us contents, or corrects 
the morbid condition of the intestinal mucous 
membrane, It is also well to bear in mind 
that in these chronic cases some apimal broth, 
as beef tea, chicken water, or plain mutton 
broth, with barley or rice, will often agree bet- 
ter with the stomach, and produce a less 
amount of irritation than farinaceous prepara, 
tions. RAubaerb; in infusion with soda and gen- 
tian or calumba, will often act vety beneficially 
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in the advanced stages of the disease. Great 
attention mast be paid to diet, and guarding 
the surface from the effects of cold or moisture, 
and too much importance cannot be attached 
to change of air and proper ventilation. } 
Brstioo. any Rerss.—T. Bates, An Enchiridion of 


Fevers incident to Seamen in the Mediterranean, &c., 
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XV. Hecric Fever. Syw.—'Exricg (from ir 
xdc, constitutional, and this from éfuc, bebt 
of body); Febris hectica, Febris marasmedh 
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Febris tabida, Febris lenta, Febrie amatoria, 
“ ampherina Hectice, ar ia, Caps 
ar.; Epanetus Hectica, Young a 00d ; 
Das achictehcndea Fieber, Hektisches Fieber, 
’Germ.; Fitvre Hecthque, Fr.; Etica Febbre, 
Teal. ; Hectic Remittent, Decline, §c. 

289. Derin.—Chronic, remittent, or sub-con- 
tinued fever, with loss of strength and flesh, gen- 
erally depending upon organic lesion, or some evi- 

or ¢ source of irritation. 

290. This disease is characterized by its slow 
and insidious approach ; its prolonged duration ; 

emaciation and frequency of pulse ; by feb- 
rile exacerbations at noon and in the even- 
ing, or after a meal, with heat in the palms 
of the hands and soles of the feet; and, lastly, 
by colliquative sweats and diarrhea. ‘The 
question as to whether this fever is ever idio- 
pathic, or always 8 from some evident 
or concealed irritation, has been much 
discussed. The greater number of systematic 
writers contend that it is occasionally a prima- 
ty affection, or independent of local hen 
Among these are Savuvaces, Saou, Linnzos, 
Srott, Parr, Piner, Wittaw, Goon, &c. ; 
while Voort, Cutten, Heserpen, and others 
éntertain a different opinion. Believing that it 
Is, ix very rare cares, not assignable to any local 
lesion or irritation, but is owing rather to de- 
bility or exhaustion in irritable constitutions— 
that, althoagh not a primary affection, it can- 
not always be attributed to any local lesion, the 
nature and seat of which can be recognised—I 
have introduced it at this place. But, while I 
admit this, I must confess that the arguments 
adduced by thoee who consider that hectic is 
sometimes independent of local irritation are 
by no means conclusive. Dr. Percivat in his 
remarks, published by Dr. Goon, states that he 
bas seen idiopathic hectic last three months 
“without any pulmonary affection, and then to 
break out in the lungs.” But the lungs may 
be diseased for a long time without their func- 
tions being manifestly disordered otherwise 
than in causing the hectic fever, which may be 
thus erroneously considered idiopathic. There 
eannot be the least doubt that various changes 
may take place in parts possessed of a very low 
grade of sensibility and imperfect powers of 
reparation, as the parenchyma of several vis- 
cera, particularly the lungs, liver, kidneys, mes- 
enteric glands, bones, &c., unattended by any 
 aerxgoaaiie which will enable us to recognise 
precise seat and nature, and yet give rise 

to hectic fever. 

291. Mr. J. Howrer contended for its idio- 
pathic existence by supposing that the consti- 
tution may fall into the same mode of action, 
without any local cause whatever, as proceeds 
from such cause. This is, however, no argu- 
ment. He farther observes that nothing is 
more common than for hectic to exist in pa- 
tients in whom no jocal disease whatever can 
be traced; and that, in such cases, either ran- 
dom suspicions are to be thrown upon the 
hangs, liver, kidneys, heart, or mesenteric 

nds, as casua] symptoms may suggest, or its 

iopathio nature must be inferred. Adrittin 
that there is some truth in this, it should sti 
be contended that improved means of diagno- 
sis, and a more intimate acquaintance with the 
origin and relations of morbid actions, have 
greatly abridged the number of instances in 
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which no local lesion can be detected ; and that, 
instead of this circumstance being common, it: 
is remarkably rare. It is somewhat singular 
that the same author, M. Brovesats, who has 
written so ably against the existence of fever 
as an essential or idiopathic disease, should 
have produced, in 1803, a work on hectic fever, 
in which its idiopathic nature is strenuous! 
contended for, and its various forms very fn 
nutely described, the least idiopathic of all fe- 
vers having been considered by him chiefly as 
such ; M. Broussais had, however, not then 
changed his opinions as to the nature of fever.* 

292. i. Descrirrion.—The early symptoms 
of hectic are, emaciation, with a pale, and often 
fair, akin; increased frequency of pulse, espe- 
cially at noon and evening, with some degree 
of hardness or sharpness ; rapid or short res- 
piration on any exertion ; and increased heat 
of skin. The exacerbations are at first very 
slight, but they soon become more evident, par- 
ticularly in the evening; are preceded by a 
slight or marked chill ; are attended by increased 
heat, which is most evident in the hands and 
face, the skin being at first dry ; and terminate 
in a free, profuse perspiration, especially the 
evening paroxysm, which usually subsides in 
this manner early in the morni The bowels 
are costive, but afterward readily acted upon; 
ultimately they are relaxed, and colliquative 
diarrhea supervenes. The urine is various, 
but most frequently pale and without deposite ; 
more rarely high-coloured, and with a lateri- 
tious sediment. As the disease advances, the 
delicate circumscribed bloom on the cheek, 
which was at first only occasional, is more con- 
stant and general, especially during the exa- 
cerbations ; the throat and fauces are red, dry, 
and irritable ; the tongue is often clean, red, 
smooth, without papill#, and glazed, and, ulti- 
mately, with the lips and fauces, is covered by 
aphthous exudations; the eyes are sunk in 
their orbits, from the absorption of adipose 
matter, but are brilliant and expressive, their 
whites pearly and clear; the whole frame is 
emaciated, and the temples excavated; the 
hair falls out; the ankles and sometimes the 
legs are edematous; sleep is unrefreshing, fe- 
verish, and disturbed ; and debility with a sense 
of lassitude is constant, but the patient's spirits 
are unbroken or even sanguine. At last, the 
diarrhoea and colliquative sweats become daily 
more abundant ; the respiration short and pre- 
cipitate ; and the debility so great that the pa-. 
tient often expires when attempting to speak, 
or on assuming a sitting posture, &c. During 
the course of the disease, the sensorial func- 
tions preserve their integrity ; but sometimes, 
towards the close, slight delirium occurs. In 
those cases, especially, which depend upon or- 
ganic change in the respiratory organs, there 
are more or less dyspnea, cough, and expecto- 
ration ; the nails become incurvated; the last 
joints with the extremities of the fingers fusi- 
form, and the expectation of recovery gains 
strength with the progress of disease. (See 
Tuszrzootarn Consumrrion.) 


* (Samu. Coorgr remarks (Surgical Dictionary, Am. 
edition) that “the jon of pus no share in occe- 
hectic fever; it 1s much move probable that it ari 

mcerentses Cheeta tence 

or r as joints, on the constitution, w! 

ph eg me ey themselves, or are 60, for a time, to the 

constitation.”—Page 370.) 
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293. MM. Broussais, Fournissr, Vary, Bois- 
skav, Courancsav, and some other writers 
have divided hectic into three stages: the frst 
continuing as long as the appetite and strength 
are not materially impaired, and the remissions 
are distinct ; the second consisting of a small, 
quick, and frequent pulse, accelerated during 
the exacerbations, with debilitating perspira- 
tions, burning heat of the palms of the hands 
and soles of the feet, and rapid emaciation ; 
the third supervening with the colliquative di- 
arrhea, edema of the lower extremities, ex- 
treme emaciation, and prostration of strength. 

294. ii. The Cavszs of hectic fever are re- 
markably diversified. Jt most commonly pro- 
oeeds from suppuration, ulceration, chronic in- 
flammation, excessive action, and irritation of 
a secreting organ or surface ; from caries, neé- 
crosis, or structural change of osseous parts ; 
and from slow inflammatory action of any part 
whatever of the frame. It also attends upon 
various adventitious and malignant uc- 
tions. But in all these, it is merely a symp- 
tom of the extent to which the constitution is 
influenced by the local change. M. Brovesais 
has distinguished several varieties of hectic 
according to the nature and seat of its princi- 
pal causes, as the Gastric, the Pectoral, the Gen- 
ual, Hemorrhagic, Cutaneous, Moral, &c. Hit- 
DEXBEAXD enumerates the following: the In- 

ory, Putrid, Nervous, Gastric, Atrabil- 
tous, Pituitous, Verminous, Entero- mesenteric, 
and Suppurative, to which may be added the 

‘al. Aseach of these varieties attaches 
to itself more or less importance, and as the di- 
vision pe eo by M. Brovssas has been very 
closely followed by numerous récent writers, I 
shall offer a few remarks in illustration. 

295. a. Gastric Hectic is distinguished by ano- 
Texia, thirst, dryness of the mouth, prolonged 
and difficult digestion, and more or less of the 
usual concomitants of indigestion, especially 
eructations, flatulence, acidity, cardialgia, &c. 
Sometimes the appetite is cainepatred’ or is 
even increased, but digestion is faulty. The 
tongue is loaded, the mouth clammy, and the 
taste disordered. There are often uneasiness 
at the stomach, tenderness of the epigastrium, 
and frontal or sub-orbitar cephalalgia. The 
complaint is exasperated by heating food and 
the abuse of stimulants, which occasion a sense 
of heat in the stomach, or pain and cardialgia, 
with acid or acrid eructations. Ultimately, the 
pelea becomes pale; the breath fetid; the 

wels costive, irregular, or even irritable ; and 
the symptoms of hectic fully developed. In 
children, pic of the nose, mucous diarrhes, 
and occasio the expulsion of worms, are 
also observed, and the disorder is almost iden- 
tified with, or is merdly a modification of, the 
remittent of children {4 270). This form of 
hectic is very probably connected, as Brovssats, 
Boissrav, and others believe, with chronic ir- 
mitation of the digestive mucous surface ; but 
debility, more especially of the organic nervous 
system, is the primary and most important cop- 
stituent of the disorder. The hectic some- 


times observed to follow lactation, per eny faces 


when prolonged, is often of this kind. 
Broussais has distinguished the connexion of 
hectic with cutaneous eruptions, by the denom- 
ination of Cutaneous Hectic. But the constitu- 


tional disturbance is less the effect of the af- 
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fection of the skin than of the disorder of the 
digestive organs, with which the latter ie very 
generally associated as a symptom. 

206. b. Pectoral Hectic consists of the consti- 
tutional disorder consequent, lst, upon inflam- 
mation or ulceration of the laryox, and irt- 
tion of the epiglottis ; 2dly, upon the various 
forms of bronchitis ; 3dly, on the several lesions 
of the ponte and, 4thly, upon chronic alter 
tions of the pleura. Jt should, however, be 
recollected that any of the various kinds of 
pectoral hectic may be associated with gastre 
disorder ; indeed, the advanced stages of the 
former are always attended by more or less & 
the latter. Hectic arising from these lesioss 
is fully treated of under the respective heads. 

297. c. Genital Hectic consists of debility, w 
sociated with febrile exacerbations, caused by 
excessive sexual indulgences, or by masturtt- 


tion; by irritation of, and mucous 
from, the sexual passages; and, pect oat 
by irritation of the urinary organs. Thes 
phenomena not merely occasion, but also a 
company and perpetuate, the hectic symptoms, 
until other viscera are drawn within the va- 
tex of morbid action ; the digestive organs, @ 
pecially the mucous surface, or the langs, # 
even both, becoming also diseased, and wi 
mately evincing the most prominent affectica 
The ill-regulated or excessive indulgences aol 
dissipations of youth are often productive of 
irritation of the sexual and urinary organs, & 
tended by more or less discharge ; by debility, 
febrile exacerbations, and indigestion. If te 
indulgences which induce this disorder are co 
tinued, organic nervous power is 

farther still; digestion and assimilation a 
rendered more imperfect ; circulation 

the lungs more irregular; and ultimately & 
bercular formations are developed in this orgth 
especially if the diathesis or other canses ca 
spire with this in forming them. It is anit 
portant fact, and one which is too 
overlooked, that hectic fever, induced either by 
irritation of the sexual organs, or by disea® 
of the lungs, is attended by a remarkable pro 
pensity to masturbation, which counteracts 
too generally every means of cure. 

298, d. al Hectic is that form of sk 
fever which sometimes affects delicate females 
during lactation, and whieh, if the cacse # 
continued, may superinduce pulmonary disess. 
It also sometimes follows protracted or excer 
sive lactation, and passes either into pectetl 
hectic, or into a chronic state of debility, with 
especial disorder of some one of the abdossinal 
viscera. ; 

299. ¢. Hemorrhagic Hectic, or the slow 
consequent upon loss of blood, is to be attire 
ted rather to the pathological state giving m= 
to the hemorrhage than to the debility caused 
by the loss of blood. Hectic, even in its sigh 
er forms, seldom follows large bleedings from 
wounds ; while it is a very common pcan 
of hemorrhage from the pulmonary and di 
ive mucous surfaces; for there is generally 
antecedent disease, either of the mucous si 
themselves, or of parts intimately cof 


. | Rected with them, that, sooner or later, 


ay generally be productive of hectic fever, if 
no bemorrhage had ever taken place. Whe 
hectic follows the suppression or disappearas® 
of hemorrhages, either occasional, habitual # 
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periodic, chronic inflammation or irritation of 
some important viscus, more especially of the 
Jungs, the liver, the uterus, &c., should be sus- 


pected. 

300. Ff Some authors have distinguished a 
form of hectic from mental or moral causes.— 
There can be no doubt, when the mind becomes 
possessed by a predominating passion or desire, 
or constantly ruminates on some depressin, 
sentiment, or continually regrets the loss o 
endearing objects, that the powers of life will 
gradually languish, and that, in delicate consti- 
tutions especially, many of the symptoms of 
hectic or slow fever will be produced; and, 
altho the mental affection may not induce 
more than the earlier stage or slighter grade 
of the disease in sound constitutions, it will 
frequently occasion, especially in the weak, and 
in those endowed with a morbid diathesis, 
structural change in the lungs and other sus- 
eeptible organs, owing to the continued depres- 
— of erees ee it causes, 
and to changes ing therefrom. Eve 
observer must have remarked the series or 
changes following the loss of loved objects, dis- 
appointed or abused affections, unmerited neg- 
lect, &c.; and have recognised the influence 
of the mental impression upon the functions of 
digestion, assimilation, circulation, and respi- 
fation successively, until a predisposed organ 
—wmost frequently the lungs, the heart, or the 
liver —indicated a predominance of disorder 
and fatal tendency. In these cases, the slight- 
er forms of hectic, the pallor, emaciation, feb- 
rile exacerbations, sleeplessness, and debility 
advance slowly, and become imperceptibly as- 
sociated with shortness of breath, dyspnea, 
short cough, hectic flushes, and morning per- 
spirations ; the lungs very frequently evincing 
Most serious disease. In all instances of this 
kind, it is important to ascertain the changes 
more immediately consequent upon the exci- 
ting cause. In every case which I have seen 


or chronic disorder of the nervous system, and 
in chlorotic and hysterical females.—d. Atra- 
biliows Heche presents itself in persons long 
subject to disorder of the liver and other digest- 
ive organs, whose portal circulation has be- 
come congested or obstructed, their biliary and 
intestinal secretions morbid, and their digestive 
canal torpid or overloaded. Such persons are 
morally and physically depressed; are melan- 
cholic and hypochondriacal, sallow, squalid, 
and thin; are often affected with shortness of 
breath, colicky pains, disordered bowels, tenes- 
mus, and hemorrhoids; the stools are dark, 
fetid, and scybalous, and the abdomen fre- 
quently hard or tense.—e. Pituttows Hectic is 
merely a modification of the gastric (4 295), 
atten by pituitous coljuvies in the prima 
via, owing to imperfect power of the organic 
nervous system. It is common in children, 
and is characterized by pallor, leuco-phlegmat- 
ic indolence, and torpor ; swollen lymphatic 
glands, increased secretion of mucus; tumid 
abdomen; fluor albus; the collection of viscid 
mucus on the tongue and teeth; coryza, mu- 
cous diarrhea, and obscurely remitting and 
alight fever.—{. Verminous Hectic is a modifi- 
cation of the foregoing, or the association with 
it of worms in the intestinal canal. It is occa- 
sionally observed in delicate and relaxed, or 
rickety or scrofulous children; and in those 
who live in low, damp, close, and unhealthy 
localities and apartments, and who are subject 
to chronic bronchitis or winter catarrhs.—y. 
The Entero-mesenteric is a modification of the 

























(See, also, art. Mesenteric Dectrwe.) 

303. kh. The varieties of hectic which arise 
from the formation of matter in internal visce- 
Ta, from tuberculous ulceration, from carious 
bones, &c., from the irritation of foreign sub- 
stances, and from Sevoie ip tameation aie te 
ing parts possessing a jent power of rep- 
aad pet present general features of resem- 
blance, but vary in the more minute details, 
and differ not materially from the general de- 
scription given above (4 292). 

803. iii. Prooxosis.—The duration of hectic 
varies from a very few weeks to a number of 
years ; but, however long, the tendency of the 
disease is fatal, unless circumstances occur, or 
medical means be used to arrest its course— 
unless the causes on which it depends are re- 
moved. The danger is owing entirely to these 
causes, and is great according to their nature, 
In cases of caries, or of otber local diseases 
which admit of removal, the fever disappears 
eoon after the separation of the morbid from the 
healthy parts. When the disease depends upon 
the continued or repeated irritation of a secre- 
ting surface or gland, as in its serual and pwer- 
peral varictics (297, 298), and in the chronic 
forms of bronchitis and diarrhaa, it generally 
disappears with the cause that nced it, 
unless serious disease of some important vis- 
cus, as of the lungs, has been superindoced in 
its course. But when chronic inflammation 
continues to destroy, or to alter the structure 


the heart very deficient, or at times either ir- 
regular or excessive, as if this organ were 
ing to overcome the congestion conse- 
quent upon the impeded circulation through the 
lungs. The tabercles which generally form in 
the course of these affections cannot be ascri- 
bed to inflammatory action, as they originate 
when the organic nervous power of, and cirou- 
lation through, the lungs are most impaired ; 
but are rather a result of these latter patho- 
logical states. ong 
301. g. As to the other varieties mentioned 
by Hitpensninn, a few remarks may be ne- 
—a. Inflammatory Hectic is merely that 

form of symptomatic fever which usually at- 
tends chronic inflammation of an internal vis- 
cus, or of a deep-seated part.—. Putrid Hectic 
is the fever sometimes attending scorbutic af- 
fections, or gangrenous and spreading ulcera- 
tion, &c., or arising from unwholesome and 
innutritious food.—y. Nervous Hectic is the 
constitutional disturbance observed in persons 
labouring under mental afflictions, dc. ($ 900), 
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of some vital organ or deep-seated tissue, or 
when the substance of an internal viscus is in 
a state of suppuration, or when heetic proceeds 
from tuberculous formations, recovery seldom 
takes place. Yet, in some of these cases, the 
powers of life continue long to resist the prog- 
ress of disorganization; and occasionally, at 
last, are successful, not only in limiting it, but 
also in removing the chief of whatever changes 
had taken place. This is demonstrated in the 
adhesions of serous surfaces, in the absorption 
of purulent collections from the substance of 
internal viscera, or in their diseharge, and in 
the subsequent cicatrization of the parts af- 
fected. Both the liver and lunge furnish 
proofs, although in rare cases, of such occur- 
rences. Even a lobe of one of the lungs may 
be entirely destroyed by suppuration, and the 
patient recover. Where the cause is obscure, 
and we doubt whether the disorder is idiopathic 
or the consequence of some lesion that eludes 
detection, the patient being young, and vital 
power not far reduced, hopes should be enter- 
tained. But when strength is far reduced, 
emaciation extreme, and colliquative diarrhea 
or perspiration is present, there is little or no 
chance of recovery. 

804. iv. Parnotooy.—A. The Lesions, post 
mortem, consist, lst, of those which caused the 
fever (§ 294); 2d, of alterations of the mucous 
surface of the digestive canal, upon which the 
diarrhea present in the last stage mainly de- 
pended ; 3d, of disease of be hentia and 
mesenteric glands; and, 4th, redness and 
inflammatory discoloration of the lining mem- 
brane of the heart and large vessels. The va- 
rious lesions from which this fever may pro- 
ceed require no farther notice than has been 
taken of them in other articles; hut thoee 
which are evidently consequent upon its early 
stages, which aggravate it in its course, caus- 
ing the more severe symptoms characterizing 
its latter periods, are deserving of attention. 
The changes in the digestive mucous surface 
consist chiefly of tubercular depositions, and 
of ulceration seated more especially in the 
lower part of the ileum and in the cecum, with 
softening, and frequently with superficial red- 
ness of the mucous membrane. The ulcers, 
however, are often unattended by redness, 
thickening, or unequivocally inflammatory ap- 
pearances, and are entirely similar to those 
described in the article Diorstive Canat ($ 86, 
et ee The changes in the absorbent glands 
are the same as those described in the article 
Lymrgatics, . 

505. The lesions of the circulating system 
had been overlooked, until notice was directed 
to them by Bourtiavp, who has given the de- 
tails of a number of cases of hectic, in which 
the internal membrane of the heart, and large 
vessels, both arterial and venous, presented 
more or Jess of inflammatory redness; the 
substance of the heart itself being often soft 
and flaccid, and atheromatous depositions bein 
sometimes found in the internal membrane of 
the arteries. Several years ago, I observed 
the internal lining of the pulmonary vein, and 
of its principal branches, of a dark red and 
reddish brown colour, in a patient who died 
with tuberculous excavations in the lungs ; 
and I have seen similar appearances subse- 
quently in two or three cases of this disease. 


But whether these appearances are the result 
of inflammatory irritation induced in the inter- 
nal surface of the circalating system, or depend 
upon the action of the blood upon this surface 
after death, has not been satisfactorily ascer- 
tained. 

$06. B. Nature, gc., of Hectic.—Pathologists 
have supposed that the disease depends upon 
the gradual absorption of purulent, sanious, 
or other morbid matters into the circulation ; 
and others have believed that it arises entirely 
from the local irritation — no such abeorption 
occurring. It is necessary to keep in recollec- 
tion a few facts which will serve to elucidate 
the matter.—(a) Large excavations, &c., often 
take place in the lungs without much cough, 
and with little or no expectoration, bot with 
eevere and rapid hectic: absorption, in these at 
least, must exist to a certain extent.—(6) In 
such cases, the diarrhea and night sweats are 
frequently very great.—(c) In caries, the heetic 
is also severe in proportion to the evidence of 
abeorption.—(¢) The glands in the vicinity of 
carious, suppurated, ulcerated, or tuberculated 
parts often become affected.—(e) Irritation, 
excessive pain, foreign substances, &c., may 
long exist in deep-seated or interna] parts, 
without inducing hectic, or causing more than 
the symptoms of its slighter forms or earty 
stages, as long as these causes do not give rise 
to morbid secretions in the substance of the 
affected tissue ; but, as soon as matter is cob 
lected, or a fluid is formed from the destructica 
of the surrounding organization, the usual signs 
of confirmed hectic appear.—(f) Purulent mat- 
ters have evidently formed in the liver, and 
occasioned hectic: the patient has recovered ; 
and, having afterward died of some other dis- 
ease, has presented proofs, in the changes ob 
served in this organ, that an abscess had exist- 
ed in it.—(g) Lesions of the blood-vessels are 
not infrequent in the advanced stages of the 
worst forms of hectic, or those caused by tu- 
bercles and suppuration. These facts induce 
me to infer, Ist, that absorption actu takes 
place ; 2d, that it proceeds slowly, the depure- 
ting viscera, especially the kidneys, bowels, 
and skin, generally removing the morbid mat- 
ters, or preventing their accumulation in the 
blood to the extent of causing very manifest or 
rapid changes in it; and, Sd, that the absorbed 
matters ultimately affect the blood, and not 
improbably the vessels, also, in which they cir- 
culate. I believe that the diarrhea charac. 
terising the Jast stage of hectic is caused as 
much by the disordered state of the blood af- 
fecting the mucous follicles and membrane as 
by inflammatory irritation ; and that, when this 
Jatter condition exists, it arises chiefty from 
the blood, and the morbid secretion poured oat 
by these tissues. The alteration in the blood 
may readily be supposed to discoloar, or other- 
wise affect, the internal surface of the vascular 
system, or even to inflame or disorganize it, in 
those vessels which proceed from the part 
which is the seat of caries, suppuration, or af 
tubercular ulceration. As to the softening and 
flaccidity of the heart, upon which M. Boouw- 
Lavp places some stress, I have seen nothing 
beyond what is presented by other muscular 
parts in these cases, the heart having partici- 
pated in the emaciation or deficient nutrition 
of the rest of the body. From these eonsiden 
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ations I therefore conclude that hectic fever is 
most frequently the result, lst, of local irrita- 
tion of a slow inflammatory kind, either latent 
or manifest, and generally consequent upon, and 
associated with, debility ; and, 2dly, of the pas- 
sage of morbid matters into the circulation, 
where they occasion most of the severe phe- 
nomena uniformly and contingently present in 
the last stage. 
307. v. Trsatmsnr.—The means of cure 
must have immediate reference to the cause or 
hological state on which the hectic depends. 
ring the first and second stages, they may 
be often employed with success. But when 
the third stage has supervened, we can expect 
nothing from them beyond alleviating the more 
distressing symptoms.—c. When the disease 
proceeds from the association of disease of the 
digestive mucous surface, with debility (4 295), 
the treatment should consist chiefly of strict 
attention to diet, the farinaceous and easily 
digested articles of food being selected ; of at- 
tention to air, gentle exercise, and to the state 
of the excretions; of gentle tonics conjoined 
with small doses of ipecacuanha and anodynes ; 
of the infusion of cinchona with the solution of 
acetate of ammonia, or with small quantities 
of the nitrate of potash and sweet spirits of 
nitre, of bitters associated with laxatives, or 
of emollients with mild narcotics, according to 
the circumstances of the case. The bitter in- 
fusions may likewise be given with hydrocy- 
anic acid, or with the extract of hop. When 
We suspect the existence of alterations of 
structure, they may be conjoined with the liquor 
potassx, or with Branoisu's alkaline solution 
and conium. If the preparations of iodine be 
tried, very small doses only should be exhibit- 
ed. A weak solution of the iodide of potassi- 
um, or of the iodide of iron, is most appropriate 
in such cases, either alone or with a narcotic, 
as hyoscyamus, conium, or extractum humuli. 
(See Stomacu, Diseases of.) 
808. 4. The treatment of the al and le- 
ryngeal forms of hectic is so fully stated in the 
articles on the individual pepe oceees af. 
fecting the respiratory organs passages, 
that nothing need be advanced on the subject 
at this place. It is only in the early stages of 
these forms of hectic especially, that material 
advantage can be hoped from medicine. The 
means just enumerated will often be found of 
service ; but they require to be modified ac- 
cording to the peculiar features of the case. 
Gentle astringents aud tonics, mineral acids, 
é&c., are sometimes also useful. Of these, the 
infusion of roses with 3) of zinc, sul- 
phuric acid, and narcotics, is most appropriate. 
809. c. The sexual and al forms of hec- 
tie generally soon disappear upon the removal 
of their respective causes, if serious changes 
in remote organs have not been superinduced 
by a continuance of the irritating and exhausting 
discharges, in which the hectic originates, by the 
ractices inducing and perpetuating the disease, 
fo these forms the recovery depends much upon 
the patient himself. Early rising ; mental and 
bodily occupations ; low regimen; the avoid- 
ance of stimulating beverages, beating foods, 
and of warm condiments ; travelling or voya- 
ging ; change of air ; and a prodent regulation of 
the imagination, are among the most effectual 
means of cure. Seltzer water, soda water ; 
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the mineral waters of Pyrmont, Carlsbad, of 
Gielenau, of Ems, of Vichy, of Bath, of Tun- 
bridge, &c., are severally useful, if appropri- 
ately A ine er When the disease is ooca- 
sioned by suckling, the cure is generally epeedy, 
if the cause is relinquished before an important 
organ becomes affected, and if a restorative 
regimen, with change of air, be adopted. In 
such cases, the mistura ferri composita, and 
chalybeate waters, or the mineral waters just 
mentioned, are very serviceable. 

310. d. The treatment of the other varieties 
of hectic is not materially different from that 
now stated. When the disease follows ha- 
morrhages, the means of cure should be direct- 
ed especially to the pathological state of which 
the hemorrhage is the result. (See that article.) 
If it be connected with cutancous eruptions, the 
state of the digestive organs, and of the frame 
generally, ought to claim an especial notice ; 
and if it originate in menffl emotions, such meas- 
ures as are the best calculated to divert the 
mind from contemplating the sources and rela- 
tions of its misery should be prescribed. Phe 
atrabilious, pituitous, and verminous varieties re- 
quire the combination of tonics with warm pur- 
gatives (F. 557-563, 572-576), chalybeate min- 
eral waters, and vegetable and mineral deob- 
struents, 

311. ¢. When the trritation end absorpes. 
morbid matter are the causes of hectic, them 
sources should be removed ; especially when 
they consist of carious bones, diseased joints, 
puriform collections, &o. But when this indi- 
cation cannot be accomplished, or when the 
preservation of a limb requires that every 
means should be tried, the treatment ought to 
be directed with the view, Ist, of diminishing 
irritation; and, 2dly, of counteracting or re- 
sisting the contaminating influence of the mor- 
bid secretion on the circulation. The frst of 
these is to be fulfilled by a judicious use of 
opium, morphia, hop, henbane, hemlock, &c. ; 
the second, by medicines which support vital 
energy, and thereby resist the extegsion of dis- 
ease, or promote the powers of reparation ; as 
digestible nourishment, dry and pure air, gen- 
tle tonics, antiseptics, abeorbents, and astrin- 
gents. These may be variously conjoined, ac- 
cording to the peculiarities of the case, ano- 
dynes and narcotics with tonics, and tonics with 
antiseptics and absorbents. Thus, the infusion 
of cinchona may be prescribed with hydro- 
chloric acid and the hydochloride of morphia ; 
the infusion of cascarilla with the solution 
of the acetate of ammonia and the acetate of 
morphia, the tonic infusions or decoctions with 
the alkaline carbonates, or with the solution 
of potash, or with the chlorates, and the ex- 
tract of hop or of hemlock, &c. Camphor may 
likewise be conjoined with narcotics in creta- 
ceous and absorbent mixtures. When vascu- 
lar action becomes much excited, the nitrate 
of potash, or the hydrochlorate of ammonia, 
nfay be given with such of the foregoing as are 
chemically compatible with them ; and digitalis, 
or the potassio-tartrate of antimony, may be 
prescribed in the more inflammatory cases, and. 
when the bowels are not irritated. 5 

$12. f. Various urgent symptoms require to- 
be ated during the advanced progress of 
the disease. Great Acat of skin will be relieved, 
and consequent perspiration diminished, hy 
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cold or tepid sponging the surface with equal 
parts of spirits, of solution of the acetate of 
ammonia, and of rose water. Restlesencee may 
be diminished by the anodynes already enumer- 
ated, or by hydrocyanic acid, combined with 
gentle tonics and refrigerants. Camphor, hen- 
bane, and the nitrate of potash, or hydro- 
chlorate of ammonia, are the most generally 
useful in this state, excepting when the bow- 
els are relaxed, when opium, hop, or the ex- 
tract of poppy should be substituted. When 
diarrhea supervenes, the pathological condi- 


tions to which I have attributed it (4 306) | Archiv. 


should be kept in view, as a treatment founded 
upon them is the most saocessful in practice ; 
we should endeavour, in these cases especially, 
to counteract the contaminating influence of 
morbid secretions upon the circulation, and to 
impart tone to the digestive mucous surface. 
The means that are calculated to fulfil these 
intentions are also restorative of vital pow- 
er, enabling it thereby to resist the extension 
of disease. The tonics and narcotics alrea- 
dy mentioned (4 311) may be employed with 
these views ; or certain of them may be con- 
joined with the chlorates of lime, potash, or 
soda; or with creasote; or with cretaceous 
mixtures; or these latter may be given with 
the compound tinctures of camphor or of opi- 
um; or with tonic and astringent extracts ; or 
the acetate of Jead, or the sulphate of copper 
or of zinc, may be prescribed with opium. 

813. g. The Diet and Regimen are most im- 
portant parts of the treatment of hectic ; but 
they should be varied, or even different in its dit 
ferent states. In most cases the food should be 

igestible and moderately nourishing. The 
wilk of asses, or milk warm from the cow, 
goat’s milk or whey, fresh buttermilk, warm 
milk with one or two tea-spoonfuls of very old 
rum in it; shell-fish, especially oysters; fari- 
naceous and mucilaginous articles of diet ; jel- 
lies, particularly those made with Iceland or 
Carrageen moss ; and grapes in considerable 
quantity, have severally been recommended, 
and are more or less beneficial, according as 
they are appropriately preecribed. In most 
cases, the patient should take very gentle ex- 
ercise in the open air, when it is mild, and ex- 
pose himself to the sun and air as mach as 
ssible without the contingent risks. In some 
nstances, especially those caused by debilita- 
a bt ne i by da &«., old wine, espe- 
¢ sherry, port, hermitage, and Burgundy, 
may be allowed with much benefit ; and either 
old Madeira or sherry may be taken in Seltzer 
water. It is in such cases, especially, that the 
mineral waters recommended above ($ 309) 
are most serviceable. (See, also, the articles 
Assorss (4 55), Assonprion (4 15), Buoop (4 143, 
et seq.), Mesenteric Decuine, Tuserciss, Tv- 
BERCULAR Consumption, &.) 
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continua continens, Burserius ; Execie, ML 
Good ; F. Septenaria, Auct. Lat. ; Anhalice 
des Fieber, Germ. ; Fiévre continue, Fr. ; Pa 
bre continua, Ital. 
314, Derin.—The changes constituting fora 
proceeding in one scrics, frequently with « tender 
to exacerbation and slight remission. 
816. i. Of the Division of continued Fevers.— 
Fevers of a continued type are so 
modified by the circumstances stated abore (} 
48), by varied combinations of causes, states 
of constitution, predisposition, and by epdesze 
influence, each form insensibly into te 
one nearest allied to it, that every attempt # 
arranging them must necessarily be more # 
less conventional, and depend upon characters 
which, although the more prominent and unt 
versal a8 respects certain species, yet oct 
sionally disappear, or blend with others distir 
ane correlative forms and varieties. OF 
to this circumstance, the divisions of cr 
tinued fevers adopted by writers have been &- 
bitrary and varied. Stott arranged them ™ 
Inflammatory, Putrid, Bilious, and Pitsiteus— 
division not materially different from that pre 
viously made by Sypewnam, Horrmann, and Bo 
axeesrehe ae Parr, and others = 
guis three species, namely, Syxocks, 
chus, and Typhus ; J. P. Fram, also three: the 
Pmcprcrt & Gastric, and Nervous. 
the Inflammatory, Nervous, Putrid, 
Boxsreni, five: the FE: r 
Synochus, , Slow Nervous Feeet, 
and Hectic. J. Frann, four: the id, Ger 
tric or Bilious, Rheumatic or Caterrhal, and th 
Inflammatory ; and Hitpenseanp, five : the > 
msec the Septic, Nervous, Gastric, asd 
lectix. . Forpyce, in his dissertations, # 
tempted no arrangement beyond that into thé 
sp fre and irregular forms. Prost, desiroas 
givin —— pod his descriptions, divided 
fevers continued type into Inflammatory, 
Bilious or Gastric, Maint’ or Pitwitous, Pur 
or Adynamic, and Mali or Atasic ; and bas 
@ and puerperal feret 
as distinct from the fevers belonging to thes® 
orders. A nearly similar arrangement bas bees 
followed by Borestav and Bovrttavy. © 
Witsow Patuir hes described only two 9% 
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oles : rene and ayes, Dr. M. Goon, 
three: Inflammatory, Typhus, and Synochal Fe- 
ver. Hursvanp, four: Infemmatory Fever, 
Nervous Typhus, Putrid or Infections ; 
and Gastnc Fever. Dr. Twsepie has divided 
continued fever into Simple, Complicated, and 
Typhus ; Dr. Axmstzone, into the Common 
~_ , Common osc? pte and Typhus; and 

. Bows, into nflammatory and the Ady- 
namic, either of which he believes may be an 
ple, or associated with local inflammation. Dr. 
Axrustzono, having recanted his former opin- 
ions respecting fever, and discarded the influ- 
ence of infection in causing it, bas denied the 
existence of a synochal or simple inflammatory 
fever ; haa considered congestive fever to pass 
into simple fever, or inflammation, when excite- 
ment supervenes ; and has argued that typhus 
always arises from malaria, is essentially the 
game disease as intermittents and remittents, 
and differs from them only in type. The va- 


tinued fevers “as one great malady never dif- 
fering in nature, but in every two cases differing 
in intensity, and giving rise by these differen- 
ces to various forms of disease ;” that this differ- 
encé alone is the cause of the different forms it 
assumes. He accordingly admits only of grades 
of intensity : the frst or lowest grade being 


mitior ; the grevior; the 
third, matior 3 the f< gravior. 
317. This view, as involving fundamental 


—- of pathology and practice, which, if 
plicitly followed, would lead to very serious 
results, requires a few remarks. Dr. Surrn’s 
position is, that continued fever never differs in 
nature. Now, by the nature of a disease is un- 
derstood 


its seat, the tissues affected by it, or | grades 


the exact pathological condition, whether of vi- 
tal function or of structure, constituting the 
malady. If, therefore, it can be shown that in 
the continued fevers, even of temperate cli- 
mates, the state of fuaction and organization are 
always the same in kind; that the vital mani- 
featations and structures are affected in them 
all in a similar manner, but in different grades 
of severity, it will be conceded that fever nev- 
er varies in its nature. As this position, how- 
ever, is merely assumed, without any attempt 
at ascertaining its stability, it must still be 
doubted, until either it or its ite be proved. 
If we closely observe the le as well as the 

in which the vital manifestations in the 
nervous system, in the muscular system, in 
the blood and vascular system, é&e., are affect- 
ed in the various forms of continued fever, and 
the consequent changes in the various func- 
tions and structures, we cannot fail of conclu- 
ding that, however nearly they may all x- 
imate each other, they differ as essentially in 
nature as in grade. What is the difference as 
to intensity between the continued fevers enu- 
merated above ($ 44), or even between the ep- 
idemics observed at different epochs and sea- 
sons, if intensity be the only source of distine- 
tion? In the paragraph just referred to, other 
essential differences, arising out of the promi- 
nent affection of particular functions, tissues, 
and systems, are stated; and from these, as 
well as from the very distinct and even oppo- 
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site pranner.t ah which the vital manifestations, 
more per ly the organic nervous power, 
are affected, the varieties of eratinagls tives 
result. If fevers were modified in severity 
merely, they would be mutually convertible 
into each other, and either species indifferently 
would rise from one and the same cause. But 
ho such occurrences are observed ; for the na- 
ture, as well as the intensity, of fever varies 
with the kind and combination of causes pro- 
ducing it. Will infectious typhus communicate 
simple continued fever, or bilious inflammatory 
fever, or rio fever, or climate fever, or ep- 
idemic yellow fever ; or will these species of 
continued fever arise from the same cause, and 
admit of being resolved into grades of intensity 
merely! No one capable of distinguishing dis- 
ease ever saw the typhus miasm occasion any 
of these fevers, nor the causes usually giving 
rise to either of them produce typhus. Neither 
of them is convertible {nto the other ; and how, 
ever closely allied or equally severe certain va- 
Tieties of each may be, something more than 
difference in intensity is to be i 
The causes -of each are distinct, the features 
of each different, the course and duration dif- 
ferent, the external appearance and interna! le- 
sions different, and yet no difference as to se- 
verity or intensity may often be ascertained by 
the ablest pathologist. Is it to this assumed 
difference of intensity merely that we are to 
impute the admitted fact that, in the very 
same period or stage, the treatment which is 
beneficial in the one fever is death in the other ; 
that large depletions are required at the com- 
mencement of one species, and most injurious 
at the same period of another! The very va- 
ried, and even opposite treatment required in 
several e even when the same organs 
are prominently affected, cannot be referred to 
of severity ; for fevers, even of this cli- 
mate, may be equally violent or severe, and 
terminate fatally after the same duration, and 
yet be aggravated or ameliorated by opposite 
measures. The great pathological truth—which 
ought never to be overlooked, and without a 
full recognition of which, in estimating the na- 
ture and treatment of fevers, our experience 
will be worse than useless—will be deceptive, 
and our knowledge worthless empiricism, name- 
ly, that the vital manifestations may, all or scv- 
erally, be variously affected by the causes pro- 
dactive of fever; may be lowered or heighten- 
ed, or otherwise ; and that theese 
whether as to kind or as to degree, 
should be made the basis of distinction in ar- 
ranging the varieties end forms of fever, and in 
devising indications for their cure. In the fol- 
lqwing inquiry, something more than intensitv 
of action will be recognised and made the 
grounds of arrangement and treatment, inas- 
much as each of the several kinds of fever pre- 
sents characters having stricter reference to the 
nature than to the grade of disorder ; to the 
state of vital manifestation in the several sys- 
tems and structures, and to the seat and group- 
ing of the predominant lesions, much more than 
to intensity of morbid affection. The arrange- 
ment, therefore, about to be followed, will not 
materially differ from the sketch already given 
(4 44). Bat all the kinds of fever there enu- 
merated cannot be treated of under this head ; 
their importance, and, still more, certain peca- 
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Hiarities of character, as well as of the circum- 
stances in which they occur, requiring, con- 
formably witb the form of this work, that they 
should be discussed in separate articles. In 
considering, theréfore, the various kinds of con- 
tinued fever, those only which are most inti- 
mately related to each other will be comprised 
under this head; the more simple states being 
first described, and the more complicated and 
dangerous forms successively reviewed. 

(No better plan of arranging fevers will prob- 
ably ever be found than that which is derived 
from certain symptoms or phenomena observed 
in each. In one case, we find the symptoms 
continue unabated, or nearly so; in another, 
they are subject to remission, or complete in- 
termission : this circumstance, then, lays the 
foundation for the important division into peri- 
odical and continued. The complete suspension 
of the febrile phenomena in some instances, 
and their partial subsidence in others, gives 
rise to another important division of remuttent 
and infermuttent. So far, then, we have no dif- 
ficulty. But when we undertake to arrange 
continued fevers, on account of the diversified 
character of the phenomena—the symptoms in 
no two cases being precisely similar—we are 
immediately surrounded with difficulties. 

Dr. Rusu admitted hut one kind of fever, and 
did not allow of its artificial division into genera 


and species. ‘‘ A disease,” he remarks, ‘‘ which | ¥ 


so frequently changes its form and place, should 
never have been designated, like plants and an- 
imals. by Gnekangeatie characters” (Med. Inq., 
vol. iii, p. 38). The late Dr. Hosack divided 
fevers into intermittents, remittents, and contin- 
ued ; and the latter class was made to include 
synocha; typhus, vel synochus ; dysentery; Ori- 
ental cal plague. That fe eleva 
that these fevers run into each other, and did 
not always maintain a distinctive character, 
will appear from the following quotation from 
his 24th Lecture: “The fyphus’ fever, as it 
appeared at the Wallkill, commenced as an in- 
termutent, then became remittent, and at length 
ended in typhus. The same thing has been 
frequently rved of the lake fevers. They 
commence, for the most part, in an intermittent 
form, but by their duration they become remit- 
tents, and at length terminate in typhus” (Lect. 
on the Theory and Prac. of Physic, Phil., 1838, p. 
302). , or inflammatory fever, Dr. H. 
regarded as a “state of pure, genera! excite- 
ment of the system, without local inflamma- 
tion, and without vitiation of the fluids.” This 
fever, he states, occurs sometimes in cold cli- 
mates and in cold seasons of the year, but is 
then apt to run into the local phlegmasia, there- 
by losing its general character. He, however, 
adds that it is most usually met with in hot 
climates, and may, “under peculiar circum- 
stances, become a contagious disease, and 
propagate itself by contagion,” when it is call- 
ed yellow fever; its contagiousness depending 
upon the condition of the atmosphere in which 
it ah waa or into which it may be introdu- 
ced. In the Southern States, this fever, he ob- 
gerves, often goes under the name of Stranger's 
Fever, because strangers to the climate are 
most eg Ue subject to it. In temperate 
climates, Dr. H. believed that synocha was often 
changed into typhus or synochue. 

' Typhus, or synochus, Dr. H. remarks, “is 


FEVER, CONTINUED—Parnotoey. 
| very generally more or less inflammatory in its 


firet stage,” that is, it is synocha in its com 
mencement, though it is typhus in its progress 
and its termination. The causes of this form 
of fever he makes out to be marsh efftuvua ; com 
fined human effluvia ; dec anrmal matte ; 
salt provisions ; want of fresh vegetables, and com 


On. 

ie Epwanp Micier formed his classification 
of fevers upon their supposed causes, yaa 
of these latter two genera, koino mierma 
tdio miasma ; the former comprehending the ef 
fluvia exhaled from the public filth of cities, the 
soil of marshes, and the noxious emanations 
from decaying anima] and vegetable matter; 
and giving rise, according as the effects a 
modified by certain circumstances, Dot always 
appreciable, to plague, yellow fever, remittent and 
tntermitten! fevers ; the latter, idio miasm, pro 
duced from the matter of perspiration and the 
other excretions given off from the humm 
body, accumulated in smal] and unventilsted 
places, and acted on by heat, and often called, 
in the books, ** vittated human effiuvia, and 

and putrid contagion.” From this principle be 
supposes typhus, including jail, hospital, an 
ship fevers, to originate. Tine fevers, unlike 
the former, rarely become epidemic ; appear # 
the middie and higher latitudes, and occur, fr 
the most part, in the colder seasons of the 


ear. 

Dr. Joszra M. Suitu has suggested, in side 
tion to these, that there are certain compossd 
Severs, produced by a combination of these tw 
mniasmal poisons. Dr. Miruze had previous] 
suggested that “it would be a subject of cat 
ous and interesting inquiry how far these di 
ferent febrile poisons are susceptible of betsy 
blended, and thereby producing effects of ! 
mixed kind; and likewise how far the idio mt 
asmatic atmosphere, by means of high soltf 
heat and other concarring circumstances, 8 
capable of conversion into the korno miasmatk 
atmosphere” (Medical Works, p. 196). Dr. 8, 
however, regards such a conversion ss imp 
sible, and that no circumstances can ena 
simple human effluvia to produce any otha 
forms of fever than the species leet 
phus, but that certain compound or mixed 
vers may arise from the union of these stwe 
spheres. When, therefore, the miasm of typ? 
or human effluvia becomes mixed with the m+ 
asm of marshes or the filth of cities, a fever, 
which he assigns the rank of a new gens:,5 
produced, and this compound source of it b 
calls ‘‘ idio-koino miasma.” No name is essift 
ed by Dr. 8. to these fevers except that of 
“‘ tdio-koino miasmal fever ;” but, as examples, 
he designates a fever which prevailed chiefly 
among the blacks in Bancker-street, New-Yor, 
in the summer and autumn of 1826 ; the cast 
of fever that were admitted into the , 
phia almshouse the same season ; a fever whitd 
appeared in the same city in 1821, an accost! 
of which has been given by Dr. G. Enrsso# 
(Phil. Jour. of the Med. and Phys, Sciences, No. 
vi., p. 193), and a fever that often originates 0 
board of ships, where koino and idze miasm bod 
abound. The Morbus Hungaricus (Painois 00 
“« Diseases of the Army,” p. 310), and plague # 
Athens, are also supposed to have been pr 
duced by this compound miasm. Dysexc] 
Dr. S. regards as originating sometimes {rem 
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haman effluvia, sometimes from marsh miasm, 
and occasionally, as in camps and military hos- 
Pitals, from a union of both. These two gen- 
era are each divided into two species, accord- 
ing to the grade or intensity of the cause. Ko- 
ino miasma then includes, I. Proto-koino miasma, 
iving rise to ordinary inéermittens and remittent 
evers; and, II. Perkoino miasma, embracing 
the poisons of yellow fever and plague. Dr. S. 
supposes that this species of poison is some- 
times attached to clothes, furniture, and other 
articles, and thus carried from one country to 
another, or from the town to the country, and 
thus communicates yellow fever, although the 
i itself is not contagious. Idio miasma is 
also made to include two species, I. Protidio 
miasma, the ordinary source of genuine typhus 
fever ;* If. Peridio miasma, a higher grade of 
the same poison. The genus idio-koino miasma 
also includes two species, I. Protidio-koino mi- 
asma, the source of the New-York Bancker- 
street and other fevers ; II. Peridio-koino mias- 
saa, the source of yellow fever and the plague. 
Reduced to a tabular form, Dr. Sata’s classi- 
fication will stand as follows: : 

Genus I. Kortno miasma: Sr. I. Proto-koino 
miasma, producing intermittent and remittent 
fevers ; Sr. IJ. Perkoino miasma, producing yel- 
low fever and plague. Genve II. Ipio missma: 
Se. I. Protidio miasma, producing the mild forms 
of typhus; Sr. II. Peridio miasma, producing 
the malignant forms of typhus. Gewnos III. 
Tpto-Koino miasua: Sp. 1. Protidio-koino miasma, 
producing the mild forms of compound fevers ; 
8r. Il. Peridio-koino miasma, produciag the ma- 
lignant, forms of compound fevers. 

Dr. S. does not claim that each of the above 
species producés a disease as peculiar in its 
nature as smalipox or hooping-cough. “The 
pathological phenomena,” says he, “ which re- 
salt frem infection afford the strongest evi- 
dence that there is an affinity between its dis- 
eases ; but this affinity has its limits. The 
dogma of the unity of disease derives no sup- 
port from the similitude sometimes observed 
between different infectious fevers. Strictly 
speaking, a unity of disease can exist only 
where there is a unity of cause. If the same 
poison operate on individuals whose suscepti- 
bilities are different, grades of one disease will 
be the consequence. As a general truth, there- 
fore, it may be said that different poisons pro- 
duce different disorders, each of which has dif- 
ferent grades, that, collectively, form a unit. 
It has long been a question whether yellow fe- 
ver and plage are essentially different from 
intermittent and remittent fevers, or grades of 
the same disease. If our preceding views be 
correct, the two former must be re ed as 

pecifically distinct from the latter; for yellow 
fever and plague are produced by the species 
perkoino miasma, while intermittent and remit- 
tent fevers arise from Proto-koino miasma. 
These species and their varieties severally pro- 
duce distinct fevers of verious grades. 
view of the subject is applicable to all the spe- 
cies of infection. 

* (Dr. 5. observes that typhos from this source is s dis 


ease of frequent occurrence in the cities of the United States, 
bat rare in the interior of the country, and thet remittent 
and other fevers, originating from prote-koine wpe ia 
their advanced stages, often resemble geauine typhus, from 
the morbid excretions of the patient reacting on his system, 


[Fionests of the Etiology aad Philosophy of Epidemics, p. 





“The similarity of the different species of 
infectious fevers depends upon the affinity of 
their poisons, which are probably composed of 
the same elementary principles, varied in their 
proportions. Now, so far as these poisons are 
allied to each other, so far only are the fevers 
occasioned by them grades of the same mala- 
dy. Though there are phenomena which are 
common to all the miasmal diseases, yet there 
are others peculiar to each, which clearly indi- 
cate a specific difference in the poisons that 


ucethem. In every febrile complaint there 
ls an assembl: of symptoms which enables 
the experie observer to ascertain its na- 


ture, and to discern its relations to other dis- 
orders’’* (loc. cit.). 

The above will serve as samples of the prin- 
cipal attempts on the part of American physi- 
cians to arrange fevers according to the nature 
of their causes ; and they are founded on the as- 
sumption that no systematic arrangement of 
fevers will be altogether satisfactory which is 
based upon their type, symptomatology, or path- 
ological characters. , 
aoe E. Bartuerr, in his late work, “ The 

istory, Diagnosis, and Treatment 0 hoid 
and of Typhus Fever,” &c. (Phil, 1948), eaten 
tains that we have but four distinct fevers in 
this country, namely, 1. Typhoid Fever; 2. Ty- 
phus Fever; 3. Periodical Fever, in its three 
forms of Intermittent, Bilious Remittent, and Con- 
gestive; and, 4. Yellow Fever. He admits that 
there may possibly be such a disease as the 
“ Simple Fever" of Forpyor, or the '* Epheme- 
ra” of Coptanp; but he has no knowl of 
any such, or of any inflammatory fever distinct 
from Typhus or Typhoid. The same opinion is 
held by Dr. Gernarp and many New-England 
physicians. A majority of the profession, how- 
ever, recognise, With Hosacx, Esgrzie, De- 
wees, &c., the prevalence of synocha, or the 
inflammatory fever of Cutten ; and we believe 
that many of the fevers that occur, especially 
in our large cities, during the cold season, be- 
long properly to this type. 

Dr. B., as will appear hereafter, has, with 
Lovie, made pathological anatomy the basis of 
his classification; making an anatomical con- 
dition (inflammation or ulceration of Peyer's 
glands) the characteristic mark of Typhoid Fe- 
ver, though the symptoms correspond with 
those described as belonging to T: fever. 
Dr. B. does not, with some pathologists, con- 
sider the affection of these mucous follicles‘as_ 
the cause and precursor of all the other mor- 
bid phenomena, but as an invariable concomi- 
tant. Such a division, if founded in nature, 
can scarcely be available for practical purpo- 
ses, as it is founded on circumstances not to 
be ascertained till after death. If pathological 
anatomy be recogni as a proper basis of 
classification in fevers, it will not be difficult 
to form innumerable varieties, according to the 
variations in post-mortem appearances, which 
in no two cases are precisely similar. 








* [lt docs not fall within the scope of cur design to criti- 
cise the views or systems of others. Wo may, however, re- 
mark, that the dats un which the classification of Dr. 8. has 
been founded appear to have been assumed rather than 
proved to exist; and that, however ingenious, his views are 
too hypothetical to be recognised as sufficient for the estab- 
lishment of a new pyretological arrangement. For this rea- 
pon, probably, bis nomenciature, above given, has never 
gained curreacy in the profession.) 
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Dr. Dunettsom (“* The Practice of Medicine,” 
&c., Phil., 1842) treats, under Continued Fever, 
of the ings varieties : peers Continued ; 
2. us; 3. Typhoid; 4. Plague. 

Dy Watson iain but one eontinued fever, 
occurring, however, under various forms, as 
MAUCOWS, 10, 1” , bilious, gastro- 
enferitic, and says that “there is no line of gen- 
uine distinction between continued fevers that 
can be relied on,” and that ‘they run insensi- 
bly into each other, even the most dissimilar 

them, and are traceable often to the same 
contagion” (Lectures on the Practice of Physic, 
Phil. ed., p. 834). Dr. Esexie remarks that 
“continued fever ocours under a variety of 
prominent modifications, and under every grade 
of febrile excitement, from the feeble and sink- 
ing reaction of typhus to the vehement and tu- 
multuous actions of synochal fever.” He 
gt but aise principal varieties, peed 
to the grade of febrile excitement: 1. Synocha ; 
2. Synochus ; 3. Typhus; the synocha embra- 
Si all those oe vont af, conspicuously 
inflammatory, whether idiopathic or symptomat- 
ic, the eynochkus being intermediate between the 
purely synochal and the varieties of fe- 
ver, ‘constituting by far the most common 
modification of febrile reaction." The term 
synochus is, however, Suployes by Dr. E. to 
indicate a certain e of febrile excitement, 
and not as constituting, in iteelf, a distinct 
form of fever. nelle (res he understands those 
fevers character y “a weak, small, quick, 
and generally frequent pulse,” embracing three 
varieties, according to the grade of arterial 
action (Treatise on the Practice of Med., vol. 
it, p. 157-9). Dr. Tweepir (Cyc. of Pract.Med., 
Phil., 1845) has made but three varieties: 1. 
Simple ; 2. Complicated ; 83. Typhus. Dr. Cor- 
Lawn makes several, as, |. Ardent (embracing, 
1. Ephemeral ; 2. Inflammatory ; 8. Bilio-gas- 
tric); 3. Mucous or Pitustous; 3. Sweating ; 4. 
Synochotd ; 5. hoid (embracing, 1. Mild Ty- 
wbay 2. Complicated, or Low Nervous (under 
which are several sub-varieties, according as 
different organs are complicated); 3. id, 
with Putri ic characters; 4. 
These divisions are all founded on a preponder- 
ance of certain symptoms, and it w not be 
difficult to carry division still farther, and make 
as many varieties of fever as there are of symp- 
toms in different cases. Dr. Bett mentions 
only, 1. Simple Continued ; 2. Typhus; 3. Ty- 


Such are some of the views entertained by 
systematic writers with respect to the classifi- 
cation of eontinued fevers. For purposes of 
description, such divisions answer a very good 
perpoet: and are perhaps necessary; but we 
shall err egregiously if we suppose that such 
Varieties are easily recognised at the bedside, 
or are always so distinctly marked as to ena- 
bie us to confer on each its appropriate name. 
There is much reason to believe, as Dr. Watson 
has remarked, that all the forms of continued fe- 
ver may run insensibly into each other, even the 
most dissimilar of them, and may often be tra- 
ced to the same contagion. We see, for exam- 
pe in the same region of country, as New- 

ngland, where malarious causes do not pre- 
vail, that in one season, or perhaps for a series 
of years, the inflammatory type prevails, mark- 
ed by excitement of the sanguiferous system, 
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and requiring depletion; and in the next sca 
gon, or for a cycle of years, from some unknown 
atmospheric Gases meteoration, febrile dis- 


eases will be ma by depression of the ner- 
vous system characteristic of the t id type. 
Again, nothing is more common for a fe- 
ver to commence with high tn, , and 
end with typhoid symptoms. facts are 


to be borne in mind, and also, that we are net 
to prescribe for the name of a disease, but for 
the actual condition of the system. No re 
marks are needed in addition to those offered 
by our author in relation to the ordinary is 
flamma’ form of continued fever which 
met with in our country. Under Typhoid, Ty- 
phus, and Yellow Fevers we shall a some 
observations on the phenomena of these dis- 
eases as Lone bbe in the United States.] pom 

818. ii. the Prognostic m 
tinued Pare, The wpe at the 
expression is serene, confident, clear, and ani- 
mated, the disease is of a mild and uncompi- 
cated kind; in the advanced stages this stale 
indicates a favourable crisis. If the face » 
large, injected, of a crimson or dark colour, wit 

minence of the eyes, or is agitated and anx- 
ious in the early stages of fever, the morbid 
excitement and determination silent pres 
casioning this appearance will é 
the powers of life, and, in a later period, wil 
soon be followed by malignant symptoms @ 
fatal collapse. When the countenance is tinged 
of a yellowish or earthly hue, or is withered 
like or sunk, or constricted, and especially if 
exhibit distress, or want of serenity and cont 
dence, extreme danger may be 
A full, bloated, waxy, or livid countenance, pat 
ticularly if it assume a tawny or mahogasy 
tinge, indicates very dangerous congestion and 
approaching death. = 

$19. b. External Surface.—If the skin be sof 
and perfect in its sensibility, its heat not exce 
aive, although augmented, but without a fee+ 
ing of pungency or burning; and if its tempet- 
ature be equally diffused, a mild attack may b¢ 
expected. But when the skin is dry and bars, 


). | as if thickened, and the heat is ardent, caustit, 
sensible, 


or unnatural; if the surface be little 3 
not readily acted upon by rubefacients or bis 
ters; or if vesicated parts assume a dark & 
pe ae 3 a the heat be ardent in = ae 
trunk, particularly at the epigastrium, 

ered in the extremities ; if the aldin be thicker 
ed, apparently withered, dusky, dark, or livid 
parts, or yellowish, flaccid, tawny, of 
different shades, lurid, or otherwise 

from its natural hue; if it be damp, gree: 
puffy, or bleated, or studded with very dark p> 
techim, vibices, or blotches, or unusual ot? 
tions, or if parts p' upon show any te 
dency to gangrene, great de i 
tal powers, with contamination of 
ting fluids, should be inferred, and 
considered great. The more florid, 
the spots are, the less is to be 
when the black or violet petechiss 
brighter tint, a more favourable opm 
formed. et De black or livid spots 
attended by dangerous hemorrhage 
bowels. Small dusky brown spots, like fre 
les, are very unfavourable signs. Large ji 
or dark greenish marks seldom appear till 
near the fatal period —(Huxuam). Ifthe 
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be covered by warm, general, fluid, and copious 
Perspiration, attended by an open or free pulse, 
& favourable issue may be expected. But if 
the perspiration be cold, clammy, scanty, or 
partial, with a nauseous or disagreeable odour, 


especially if the pulse be weak, small, very fre- 
— ° » or irregular, there is much 
nger. € occurrence of erysipelas or eryth- 


ematic inflammation in the seat of sores or 
of abrasions ; the breaking out of old ulcers, 
or the opening of cicatrices ; or a foul, gan- 
grenous state of old sores, denote sinking of 
the powers of life, and a tendency to a dissolu- 
tion of the textures. Emaciation, when moder- 
ate, and in due relation to the duration of the 
disease, is rather favourable; but when it is 
excessive or rapid, it indicates ulceration in the 
bowels. Little or no wasting, or a bloated and 
a soft or tumid state of the surface, is very un- 
favourable, and, with discoloration, indicates 
@ malignant malady. The sapine position ; in- 
ability to turn or remain upon the side ; falling 
down in the bed ; or the head being buried deep 
in the pillow, from frequently throwing it back, 
= rolling it about, are indications of great 


ger. 
$20. ¢. The should be carefully ex- 
amined, in order to fdrm an idea of the proba- 
ble state of the stomach, liver, spleen, and 
bowels. Tension, oppression, 8 Ce in the 
hypochondria and epigastrium indicate pre- 
dominant affection of the liver, stomach, or 
spleen ; and if to these be superadded sickness 
and vomiting, or a sense of internal beat or 
burning, tumefaction or tenderness, a harsh or 
caustic heat of the surface of these regions, 
with a parched skin, great thirst, dark-coated 
tongue, or great anxiety at the precordia, a 
Nery severe form of fever, which will probably 
rapidly into exhaustion, with various ma- 
should be anticipated A 
; soreness, 
tension, intolerance of pressure ; or a sense of 
heat or burning; with a hot, dry, harsh, and 
dusky skin; or with watery, foul, and morbid 
alvine discharges; or with a dark-coloured 
——— most unfavourable signs. If any 
of be accompanied with irregular or irri- 
table bowels, and the state of the discharges 
just mentioned, or with mucous or at | 
stools, asthenic i tion, frequently wit 
ulceration, or some equally us lesion of 
the intestines, is present. If, at an advanced 
period, or after any of these symptoms partic- 
ularly indicating disorder of the bowels, very 
acute pain ly occurs in the abdomen, ex- 
tending from a circumscribed spot, with vom- 
iting, collapse of the features, increased fre- 
mency amaliness of the pulse, abdominal 
ltantion: tenderness, d&c., perforation of the 
intestines, and its consequences, have taken 


place. 

$21. d. Axzicty at the epigastrium and pre- 
cordia, with intolerance of pressure, depends 
upon the affection of the nerves of organic life, 
and serious lesion of the stomach and heart, 
and accompanies the worst forms of fever. 
When attended by t restlessness, it is a 
most unfavourable si It often ushers in, 
and accompanies, vomiting in 
malignant and disorganizing fevers. Singultus 
is also often consequent upon this sensation, 
especially when the stomach, or superior and 


posterior parts of the liver, or both organs, are 
touch affected. When it appears late in the 
disease, and has been preceded by pain, or b 
a sensation of beat or burning at the epigast 
um, or by distention, oppression, and tumefac- 
tion in the hypochondria, dissolution is’ gener- 
ally impending, particularly if the singultus be 
obscure or suppressed, and attended by anxiety 
or tension at the precordia. 

322. ¢. Sensibility and excitability vary much 
in different forms and stages of fever. During 
moderate excitement or reaction, when thera 
is no disorganizing tendency in any viscus, 
these manifestations of life are increased and 
equally diffused. But when the disease evin- 
ces at its commencement, or at an advanced 
stage, depression of the vital powers, with 
signs of contamination of the fluids, and ten- 
dency to a solution of the vital tone or cohe- 
sion of the tissues, the excitability or irritabil- 
ity is evidently diminished, either by the exci- 
ting causes, or by previously increased action, 
or by both; and in such cases it is often un- 
equally manifested, or concentrated in those 
viscera which are most severely affected. Mor- 
bidly increased sensibility and excitability, es- 
pecially when s0 great as to give rise to spasms 
or convulsions, or augmented activity of all the 
senses, and of cutaneous sensation, are indi- 
cations of affection of the membranes and sur, 
face of the brain and spinal chord, with a ten- 
dency to exhaustion, great in proportion to the 
degree of sensibility displayed. In many of 
the forms of fever characterized by severe cer- 
ebral affection, followed by stupor, black tongue, 
low delirium, or coma, the vital manifestations 
under consideration are suppressed by the cer- 
ebral congestion, as well as unequally diffused 
or manifested. In all such instances the prog- 
nosis should be very unfavourable. But whea 
theee vital states seem neither suppressed nor 
much lowered, nor very inordinately excited, 
nor unequally manifested, the surface of the 
body, the senses and nervous system | iad 
still retaining their susceptibility of external 
and internal impressions, a favourable issue 
may be expected. When the extremities are 
cold or clammy ; the skin thick, dry, loose, or 
hide-like ; the countenance sallow or collapeed, 
with increased or caustic heat at the epigastri- 
um, we may infer the excitability to be une- 
qually manifested ; to be diminished in the pe- 
riphery of the body and augmented in the more 
central parts, particularly if irritability of the 
stomach and bowels, with morbid discharges, 
be also present. 

823. f. The cerebral functions are more or 
less disturbed in most coatinued fevers, and 
require, as well as the state of the senses, the 
close obeervation of the physician. If the s 
be sound, undisturbed by frightful dreams or 
sudden startings, unattended by stertor or moan- 
ing, and especially if the patient awakens in a 
more rational or refreshed state, a favourable 
issue is indicated. But in proportion as the 
sleep deviates from this are severity of disease 
and danger to be hended. An agitated, 
me a sleep indicates increased vascular 
action in the brain, and this is still more to be 
dreaded if there be continued watching. Want 
of sleep often precedes delirium in its worst 
forms. Stupor, or a desire to sleep, without 
obtaining it, indicates great danger. Violent 
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and furious delirium, or early delirium, with 
great excitement of the circulation, irritable or 
rapid pulse, crimson-coloured and injected coun- 
tenance, prominent eyes, and rending headache, 
indicate a state of vascular excitement, which 
will soon be productive of dangerous exhaus- 
tion, even if the brain escape immediate or ir- 
remediable mischief. If delirium be attended 
by convulsions, startings of the tendons, or 
tremours, the danger is great, and often néar. 
It is not less certain, although somewhat de- 
layed, if followed by profound coma, relaxation 
of the sphincters, unconscious or involuntary 
discharges, &c. A mild delirium is not unfa- 
vourable when unattended by signs of malig- 
nancy, or extreme exhaustion of the powers of 
life ; and if it appear in the advanced course of 
the disease, and chiefly in the evening. When 
it follows a state of stupor, it is often indica- 
tive of recovery. Very lively or very low de- 
liriam, the latter especially, ie unfavourable. 
If the delirious patient states himself to be dy- 
ing, he is generally right, although there ma 
not be many signs of danger present. Indif- 
ference to death, with an apparent desire of it, 
and a firm persuasion of being perfectly well, 
are also unfavourable. 

324. g. If the eyes be calm, or slightly anima- 
ted, in the early stages, a mild form of fever 
may be a geesk at advanced periods, a fa- 
vourable change has commenced. Agitated, 
wild, terrified, confused, muddy, painfo), prom- 
inent, turgid, or suffused eyes indicate a most 
severe disease at an early stage, and great 
danger in advanced periods, especially if the 
whites of the eyes become of a dusky or dirty 
yellow. Intolerance of light attends cerebral 
excitement; and rolling of the eyes, with a 
wild, unfixed stare, often precedes severe delir- 
jum or convulsions. <A dull, sluggish state of 
the eyes, want of animation, sinking in their 
sockets, a dark hue of the conjunctiva, with a 
sad expression, are unfavourable. A pearly 
whiteness, with agitation and prominency, is a 
symptom of dangerous congestion of the lungs 
and liver ; and, if succeeded by a dirty yellow 
hue, or dulness of the corner, indicates ap- 
proaching dissolution. Partial paralysia of the 
retina, indicated by black spots, or other dark 
objects floating before the eyes; closure or fall- 
ing of the upper eyelid, or dosing with the eye- 
lids half closed, are dangerous symptoms. 
Slight deafness without pain in the ears is not 
an unfavourable sign. 

325. A. The tongue and mouth furnish impor- 
tant indications in fevers. In the course of 
the milder forms the tongue is foul, coated with 
a yellowish or cream-coloured mucus, and gen- 
erally furred ; it is sometimes a little at 
the sides and apex, and rather dry, or moder- 
ately moist, in the centre. In proportion as it 
departs from these states, the danger is in- 
creased. If it be covered by a milky, whitish, 
or mealy coating, and if it be also large, flabby, 
or swollen, early in fever, an adynamic or ma- 
ligoant state of disease may be expected. If 
it become rough, dark-coloured, with prominent 
papille, and not particularly coated, but dark 
red, especially towards the sides, serious affec- 
tion of the alimentary canal, or of the liver, 
should be feared, more especially if the symp- 
toms referrible to the abdomen and these vis- 
tera be also urgent. If to these appearances 
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be superadded dryness, and contraction cf is 
breadth, serious or fatal changes within the 
head or large cavities have supervened. When 
the tongue is white or coated, with the papillze 
erect or excited, and the edges red and fiery, 
vascular action is then inordinate in some im- 
ternal organ, although no other symptom may 
indicate this state, and vascular depletions are 
required. If it be covered by a deep yelow 
coating, congestione of bile io the biliary ducts 
and gall-bladder are evinced ; and if this pass 
quickly into an excited, dry, and brownish 
state, the supervention of congestion, or m- 
flammatory action in the substance of the liver, 
or the digestive mucous surface, or in both, 
with diminished vital power, may be inferred. 
A dark or brick-coloured, or livid redness of 
the tongue, with a glossy surface, or a surface 
partially covered by a partly detached coating, 
or black crust, or with a dark, scanty, tena- 
cious mucus in the mouth, or on the teeth or 
lips, show extreme prostration of vital power, 
with contamination of the circulating and se- 
creted fluids. A leaden-coloured, sodden, or 
parboiled-like, flaccid, smooth, enlarged, trem- 
ulous, or diminished or shrunk tongue, are all 
unfavourable signs. If this organ become, m 
the progress of fever, thickly covered by a dark 
or fuliginous coating, or exhibit, in addition, 
deep fissures, the apex and sides being of a 
brownish or dark bue, the adynamic state is 
extreme, and the digestive mucous surface will 
readily pass into ulceration or sphacelation, if, 
indeed, the former lesion have not already 
commenced. Vital exhaustien, contamination 
of the fluids, and solution of the soft solids— 
the constituents of marked malignancy—are 
evidently present, if the gums readily bleed 
when to , if they and the teeth are cover- 
ed with a black viscid mucus; if the former 
discharge a dark dissolved blood, or ichoroas 
bloody sanies ; or if a similar fluid escape from 
the nostrils or posterior fauces. An inky state 
of the surface of the tongue sometimes ushers 
in these symptoms, and aleo evinces the ms 
lignant condition. On the other hand, if tbe 
tongue becomes cleaner at its edges or apex, 
or moister round the margin, particularly if 
other favourable signs appear, a salutary change 
has commenced. 

$26. i. Thiret is often very urgent, or eves 
insatiable ; but, although indicating the intea. 
sity of disease, it is not of itself a 
symptom. The absence: of thirst, especially 
when the tongue and fauces are dry, rough, and 
parched, is always an unfavourable sign. A 
constant desire of drink, yet the patient driak- 
ing little when it is given him, and e di 
of degtatition, are very dangerous symptoms. 

327. k. The evacuations from the bowels furnish 
important signs to guide the practitioner in the 
treatment and prognosis. In the milder forms 
of fever the bowels are readily acted upon, and 
the vt eects Bre generally feculent, but va- 
Tying in colour and consistence according to 
the state of the biliary and other } 
and the purgatives employed. When the stosis 
give rehef from uneasiness in the abdomen, or 
reduce fulness of it, a mild disease may be ex- 
pected. If the most active cathartics are re- 
quired to produce evacuation, the stools being 
watery, scanty, or otherwise morbid, and void- 
ed with a sense of confinement or difficulty, the 
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abdomen being full or tense, or hot and uneasy, 
& severe fever may be anticipated, and general 
or local depletions, or both, are indicated. If 
copious feculent stools follow this state, a fa- 
vourable crisis may be looked for. Frequent, 
stanty, bilious evacuations, presenting every 
variety of colour, from a light green, or green- 
ish yellow, to a greenish black, sometimes wa- 
tery, at other times mucous and streaked with 
blood, occasionally feculent and extremely of- 
fensive, often accompany the worse forms of 
bilious or autumnal fevers, and indicate danger, 
particularly if they assume a pitchy appear- 
ance. When the stools are smooth, dark brown, 
or blackish, like treacle, the danger is great. 
When they are intimately mixed with blood, 
or bloody sanies, or purulent mucus, or are 
ochrey, very frequent and exhausting, organic 
changes in the mucous surface of the intestines, 
or in the liver, are evinced. If discharges of 
blood are found in the stools, especially if un- 
mixed with other matters, ulceration in the 
large bowels may be inferred. If the blood be 
grumous, black, and mixed with the fecal mat- 
ters, it has generally proceeded from the small 
intestines. If the stools consist chiefly of a 
light yellow or serous fluid, or are passed in- 
voluntarily or unconsciously, great danger may 
be apprehended. 

328. 1. The urine is always more scanty in 
fevers than in health, excepting during the pre- 
moni and invading periods, — it is a 

and copious, As reaction is developed, it 
Paiminishes and higher coloured than natural. 
In proportion to the extent of these latter 
changes may the disease be considered as se- 
yere. In the most dangerous forms of fever, 
particularly those characterized by morbidly 
increased action, rapidly passing into the ma- 
lignant or adynamic states, the urine is ex- 
tremely scanty, and its secretion nearly sus- 

nd If it also present a muddy, or m- 

jh brown or greenish blaek hue, great danger 
exists. A greenish or dark urine is often ob- 
served in severe inflammatory, bilious, and 
gastric fevers, sometimes with a muddy ap- 
pearance, or with darker clouds in it. When 
this kind of urine becomes paler, deposites a 
sediment, especially if it assume a brick colour, 
and is abundant, a favourable change is taking 

. If this secretion become more copious 
and more natural. with a due deposite, the fever 
is declining. But if it be more ecanty, or sup- 
pressed, or passed involuntarily, or if retention 
occur, extreme danger exists. 

329. m. The respiration is generally frequent 
or irregular in all severe forms of fever. When 
it is also attended by a sense of constriction or 

ression, or when it becomes short, hurried, 
difficult, and laborious, or suspirious, great 
danger is evinced. A still, quiet respiration, 
the motions of the thorax being scarcely per- 
ceptible, is also unfavourable, especially when 
stupor or torpor is present. A slower state of 
respiration than natural, occasionally inter- 
rupted by deep sighs, or by convulsive heavings 
of the chest, is a sign of danger. A very hot 
state of the expired air early in the attack indi- 
cates an inflammatory or malignant fever. A 
coldness or rawness of the expired air, tic- 
ularly if it have a fishy or otherwise offensive 
odour, indicates either a malignant disease or 
approaching dissolution. In all cases of di» 


ordered respiration, especially if cough be prea- 
ent, the stethoscope should be used, unless 
there be any dread of infection. 

330. n. The pulse, to the experienced and 
observing (arg furnishes the chief indi- 
cations of danger, as well as of treatment. If 
it be under 100 or 110, at the same time free, 
energetic, and regular, the disease will be mild 
and tractable. But if it rise above the latter 
number, if it become also irregular, tumultuous, 
or Oppressed, then danger is to be dreaded. 
If it reach 120, aud especially if it rise above 
this number, the danger is very great. If it 
mount to 130, recovery seldom or never oc- 
curs, unless in cases of hysterical and irritable 
females, or those in the puerperal state. Small- 
ness, weakness, irregularity, intermissions, or 
startings of the pulse; or a too open, broad, 
and very soft pulse, the pulsation ceasing upon 
slight pressure of the finger, are all indications 
of great danger. If it become less frequent, 
more free and expanded, a favourable change 
may be hoped for. An intermission every fifth 
or sixth beat, at the acme of the disease, is 
sometimes an indication of crisis. 

831. o. The blood taken from a vein furnishes 
very important indications, both as to the 
means of cure and as to the result. If it be 
not materially different from natural, or if the 
crassamentuin be merely slightly cupped, a 
favourable opinion may be formed. Bat if the 
clot be loose, gelatinous, or imperfectly separ- 
ated from the serum; or if it be dissolved or 
broken, and tinge the serum; or if the serum 
be of a brownish or greenish hue; or if the 
more remarkable changes mentioned in the 
article BLoon (§ 129, et seg.) be present, most 
dangerous disease obviously exists, depending 
no less upon the alteration of this fluid than 
upon depression of the vital manifestations 
with which thie alteration is associated, and 
of which it is usually the consequence. 

832. p. The prognosis, moreover, depends 
very much upon the form of the fever: at least 
one third of the more malignant kinds of fever 
terminating fatally, according to the usual 
modes of treating them, and not more than 
one case in fifteen or tweaty of the milder 
forms. The nature of the prevailing epidemic 
must be taken into account, in connexion with 
the circumstances that seem to favour or extend 
it. Of these the most remarkable are full liv- 
ing, and a plethoric state of system. Although 
the epidemic fevers lately prevalent in Irelanc 
have been produced by the wretched circum- 
stances of most of the lower classes, and have 
readily spread, owing to these and other allied 
causes, the mortality has not been generally 
great in these classes, in proportion to the 
number affected ; whereas, among the higher 
orders, the extension of fever has been rela- 
tively lesa, but the propartion of deaths to the 
affected much greater than in the lower. Per- 
sons who live chiefly on animal food, or who 
partake of it very largely, are in greater danger 
from continued fever than those who live ab- 
stemiously, or chiefly on vegetable diet. 

883. g. The age and strength of the patient 
should also be taken into the calculation, 
Early age and strength do not furnish the pro- 
tection from fever, nor yet from an unfavour- 
able termination, that is very generally sup- 
posed. Indeed, in some malignant fevers, the 
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oung and strong are placed jn the greatest 
jeopardy ; as in epidemic yellow fever and 
plague. The continued fevers of this climate 
are most prevalent from the fifteenth to the 
thirtieth years. The proportion attacked during 
this period may be reckoned, as to all the 
other periods of life, as three are to twa; 
while the number of deaths in the former, com- 
pared with the latter, may be considered as 
ten to nine; showing that, although the pre- 
disposition to fever is greatest at this particular 
period, the danger is less. After forty years, 
the risk rapidly increases with the progress of 


“e534. r. Sex bas some influence as to the 
prognosis of fevers even in thia country. But, 
in warmer and more unwholesome climates, 
and in certain epidemics, it should have con- 
siderable weight. In fevers proceeding from 
infection, marsh exhalations, and 
perspiration, and in various epidemics, a larger 
proportion of males is generally attacked, ow- 
ing chiefly to the circumstance of their being 
exposed more than females to those causes. 
The latter are also, upon the whole, less se- 
verely affected, owing, lst. To their much less 
exposure, and the consequently less intense 
action of the causes ; 2dly. To the less rigidity 
of their fibres; and, 3dly. To the periodic dis- 
charges to which they are subject : hence deaths 
among females are less frequent, 
XVII. Fever, Anpenr; Febris Ardens.—Caar- 


act.—The stages or scries of febrile mena 
proceeding with rapidity and re uy; the 
9 3 being very acute, and al- 


morbid seminium or infectious miaem being gen- 
erated im their course, as observed in modern 


tsmes, 

886. Under the generic denomination of Ar- 
dent Fever may be comprised those more acute 
forms of fever which are attended by great 
vascular excitement, and which, owing to their 
nature and severity, generally run their course 
in from one to fourteen days, and are but sel- 
dom prolonged beyond nine or eleven days. 
They may be divided into the more ephemeral 
and the inflammatory. 

i. Eparugaat Fever. Syn.—Diary Fever, Feb- 
ricula, Ephemera, Febris diaria, Auc. Vat. ; 
Simple Fever, Forpycr ; Das eintigige Fieder, 
Germ. ; Fiore ephemére, Fr.; Efimero, Ital. ; 
Efemera, Span. 
$37. Cuan,—Increased fr and strength 

of pulse ; with heat of ory ls hepsi fe thirst, and 

white excited tongue ; terminating in perspiration 
generally within twenty-four hours. 

838. Simple Ephemeral Fever may occur in a 
very mild and slight form—the Ephemera mitis 
of Dr. Goon; or in a much more acute stage, 
the EF. acuta of this writer. But intermediate 
grades between these-may also present them- 
selves, 

889. A. Causes.—The mildest variety is usu- 
ally caused by excessive or prolonged muscular 
exertions ; by the more violent passions and 
emotions of the mind ; by protracted study and 
mental occupations or excitements; by vicis- 
situdes of temperature, and exposure to a warm 
sun; and by disorder of the digestive organs, 
proceeding generally from the quantity and na- 
ture of the ingesta. The more acute states usu- 
ally arise from the above causes, frum a sur- 
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feit, from temporary obstruction or congestion 
of the biliary organs, from the presence of fecal 
collections and morbid excretions in the prima 
via, and from violent exercise under 2 hot sun.* 

340. B. Symptoms.—a. The milder form of 
ephemeral fever is rarely led by chilli- 
ness or rigours, but it generally commences with 
lassitude, yawning, stretchings, and a sense of 
irritation, or of undue excitement. The pulse 
becomes frequent, the skin hot, and the head 
pained. The patient tosses in bed, is restless, 
cannot sleep, or sleeps in a very disturbed and 
interrupted manner, and his tongue and mouth 
are dry. These symptoms frequently com- 
Mence in the afternoon or evening, and eubside 
in the course of the su ing morning in a 
gentle perspiration ; thus Agape er from 
eight to fourteen hours. But often, » Whea 
the cause has been more severe, and the dis- 
order has come on at a later hour, the patient 
continues feverish in the morning, after a rest- 
less night ; is indisposed to leave his bed; feels 
unrefreshed, and unable to make any exertion; 
and passes the day in disquiet. Towards evea- 
ing the restlessness and other febrile symptoms 
increase ; but in the night, or at an early hour 
in the morning, he falls into a quiet sleep; a 

repiration breaks out; and he awakens re- 

reshed and restored. 

341. b. The more acute form often begins—es- 
pecially when it is caused by disorder of the di 
gestive organs or by cold—with chilliness or 
rigours, succeeded by great heat of skin and 
throbbing pain of the head. The pulse is fre 
quent, strong, and full ; the face is fimsbed; 
the urine high coloured ; the tongue is white, 
the papille erect ; and the secretions and ex- 
cretions are diminished. These, and the usa 
ally attendant ptomse—as restlessness, lp- 
guor, want of sleep, and general uneasiness— 
having continned from twelve to twenty-four 
hours, a free perspiration supervenes, general- 
ly towards morning ; the urine deposites a sedi- 
ment, and the disorder disappears. When this 
form of fever proceeds from mental emotjons 
or excitement, and from exposure to a hot sum, 
or from muscular exertions in warm weather, 
or from a rapid transition to a hot climate, it is 
seldom or never cgpiaesry' chills or rigours, 
and, if not actively treated by antiphlogistie 
remedies, is often prolonged beyond the period 
just mentioned, and assumeg all the characters 
of the next species—I: Feser. 

342, C. Di is.— These states of disorder 
may be mistaken for the commencement of 
some one of the more serious forms of fever. 
But they may readily be distinguished’ by ae 
certaining their causes ; by the abeence of the 
usual premonitory signs of fever ; by the sthea- 
ic and ea vascular excitemént, nervous en- 
ergy being very little impaired; by the 
inorease of the heart’s action, by the slight on 
pression of the muscular powers; and by the 
circumstance of pain el either hardly com- 
peice ote Dainese limbs, or altogther 

at. . 





* [This ie a very frequent disease in this country, ari- 
sing, perhaps, more frequently from vicientudes af te 
ature and the intemperste use of alcoholic liquors then 
frum any other causes, If properly treated, it is cae 
broken ap, rarely lasting longer than two or three daya. 
neglectrd, howevor, in the commencement, it may rua s 
Considerable length of time, It is rarely attended with das 
ger, u some important organ becomes involved. ] 
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- 343. D. Treatment.—The febrile symptoms 
800n subside after the digestive canal is freely 
evacuated, especially when they have arisen 
from the irritation produced by retained excre- 
tions. When they are caused by the ingesta, 
an emetic should be given immediately, and its 
Operation promoted by the usual means ; but it 
is contra-indicated in all other cases. After- 
ward a dose of calomel ought to be administer- 
Pi and a to = mo the secretions for 

ve or six hours. Cooling saline gatives, 
conjoined with small doses of sasiesoa , or of 
ipecacuanha, as advised by Varsz and L- 
La, or of the spirits of Mixpgxexvs, repeated at 
short intervals, will then hasten recovery, aad 
remove the morbid secretions which have dis- 
posed the frame to these febrile attacks. When 
the norte Saar et chiefly by at- 
mospheric vici . retics, @speci 
after the bowels have been freely wnsertee 
and a tepid ox warm bath, are more particular- 


i R 

$44. If the febrile attack have been caused 
by inordinate mental excitement and exertion, 
ar by fits of pasaion, by anxiety or other affec- 
tions of mind, cold should be applied to the head 
vals orders 6 orem mek prea 

sponging, evaporating lotions, ; 

bowels freely evacuated, and diaphoretics pre- 
actibed. If it be produced by ex to, or 
by muscular exertions under a hot sun, and 
whenever vascular action is excessive, or the 
patient plethoric, full Nood-letting ought to be 
practised previously to the last specified means, 
which sheuld be assiduously employed, and ac- 
companied by cold sponging of the surface, and 
the internal use of refrigerants and saline med- 
icines. The febrile attacks which follow expo- 
gure to the san in warm climates, or even the 
quick transition from a cold or temperate to a 
hot country, when treated thus actively at their 
commencement, ly subside within twea- 
ty-four hours. it is comparatively rare 
that a seasoning or climate fever runs its course 
in so short a time, unless in delicate or thin 

raons, and when the attack is very slight. 
fa these cases, particularly when the stomach 
is irritable, much benefit will accrue from the 
frequent exhibition of smal] doses of the nitrate 
of potash, or of it and the muriate of ammonia, 
in solution, as preseribed hy Hiutaary, nearly 
as follows : : 

No, 231. Potasem Nitratis, gy. xx. ; Ammonia Hydrochio- 
ratis, gr. xij.; Mist. Camphore, 3v).; Aque, 3x. Mi Gat 
haustes, qeartis ve! sextis horis sumendus. 

Braice. axp Rereu.—Galen, De Differ. Febr.,!.{.,¢. 1. 
-—Penlus Eeginete, |. ii.,¢. 15.—Oribavine, Byaop., |. vi.,e. 
ae Feb., lL. i., c. 6.—J. Lommius, 
i., de Pebe. Di 
ih. (ee vine of venere).—F. 
(Vigiia, 


te Philosophi &c. 

mn que, ’ 
wi, p 16.—-M. Study PLiomees &. Diopeh 
Nols it, p. 130. 


ii Iertammatozy eee Srs.—Kasicar, Hip- 
: pocrales ; Levoxor, wvexes vs 
_ Gree. ; Synockus, ; ; Fabrw 


Jap: 
143 


1387; 
Senguinca, Avicenna ; Biliosa, Sen- 
nert.; Febris septenaria, Plater. ; Synocha sim- 
plez, F. acuta inca, Hoffmann; Febris 


, Stahl; F. continua non 
Putrida, Boerhaave ; Synocha pr a Junck- 
er; Febris Inhammatoria, Stoll; F. Infamma- 
teria simplex, Huxham and Hildenbrand; Syn- 
ocha, Sauvages, Cullen, d&c.; Febris continua 
Inflammatornia, J. P. fhe eens In- . 
Alammatoria simplex, 6, Febris Sthenica, 
Brown; Enccia Cauma, M. Good; of Sire 
Fever, Stoker; Calentura continua, Span. ;. 
Fréore Angieténigus, Pinel; Fisvre Inflamma- 
toire continue, Fr.; 3: hische, Entziindliche 

, Germ. ; Febbre In- 
atorta, Ital. 


ose. het ac in the head, fore and nid ; 
generally tnereased ; pulse full, 
hard, and accelerated; tharst urgent; urine in 
small quantity and high coloured ; the bowels con- 
sty with restlesencss and anxiety. 

. A. Forus.—a. Mirp Imrcaumarony Fs- 
vern.—a. The fever which usually arises from 
cold and dry states of the air, in cold climates, 
in elevated situations, or in te rate coun- 
tries, from atmospheric vicissitudes or other 
causes, assumes either si: or complicated 
forms, and is generally ic. Jts epidemic: 
ocourrence is comperatively rare, especially in 
its simple state. It chiefly during 
winter and spring, or during north and nurth- 
east winds. In its complicated states, which 
are most frequent, it forms a consecting link 
between idiopathic fever and visceral inflam- 
mation; the local affection appearing in the 
early or advanced course of the former, the 
general disorder, or symptomatic fever, be- 
ing consequent upon the latter. Thus, indam- 
matory fever and Jocal inflammation arise most. 
frequently from the same causes acting up- 
on different constitutions, habits of body, and 
atates of local or general predisposition; the 
simple form of inflammatory fever appearing in: 
the y , plethoric, and robust, and in those 

of no local predisposition; the com- 

plicated form taking place in pereons whose. 
revious ailments, habits of life, or avoeations 
live induced a disposition to predominant ac- 
tion in some important viscus, or from a con- 
currence or succession of external causesend- 
ing to the more especial diserder of one or more 
organs; and the primary local inflammation 
ocearring from a predisposition of some-part so 
great as to experionce the onus of morbid ac- 
tion frem the commencement, or s00n after the 
impression of the exciting causes, or from the- 
kind and concurrence of these cawses.. In the’ 


from the first, with predomimance of it evinced 
in some organ, either st a very early period, or 
in some advanced stage: in the third, the ear- 
liest symptoms of disease are referred to 8 per- 
ticular viecus, and with the increase of such. 


i,» | disease the whole system sympathises. 


247. B. The symptoms of this variety are uni- 
form in kind, but vary in severity. The pre- 
monitory bes are alight, er of brief. 
duration. Henoe the seems sodden, and 
is commonly ushered in with rigouse or chilla: 
which are of short continuaace,.and, although. 
often well marked, are cogasionally so slight as. 
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te escape observation or recollection. The rig- 
ours or chills seldom recur, and are rapidly fol- 
lowed by general vascular reaction; the skin 
and integuments become full, injected, dry, hot, 
and burning ; the countenance full, glowing or 
red, and animated: the eyes injected, intoler- 
ant of light, but lively; the pulse frequent, 
strong, bounding, and full, sometimes hard or 
oppressed ; respiration is frequent, and the ex- 
pared air hot; the nostrils and mouth are dry ; 
the tongue white, its papille excited or erect ; 
and the lips full and red. The external ap- 
pearance of the body evinces increased vital 
action; the whole surface appears glowing and 
animated ; the internal sensations indicate gen- 
erally increased vascular activity ; and all the 
secretions and excretions are diminished or ob- 
structed. The patient complains of great thirst 
and heat; of a severe or throbbing headache 
and vertigo; of anxiety at the preecordia; of 
increased sensibility, especially in respect of 
light and noise ; of restlessness, watchfulness, 
and of frightful dreams ; and of nausea or sick- 
ness, Taste and smell, owing to imperfect se- 
creties op the surface of the organs, are im- 
paired or abolished. The pulse seldom reaches 
110 beats in a minute; and the heat of skin, 
although greatly increased, is in due relation 
with the activity of the circulation, and does 
not impart the harsh and unpleasant sensation 
to the hand of the observer that characterizes 
the more unfavourable kinds of fever. Upon 
issuing from the vessel, the blood is usually 
red or florid, viscid, and thick, and separates 
perfectly into serum and coaguium : the former 
of which is limpid, watery, and in small quan- 
.tity ; the latter firm and sometimes cupped, but 
it seldom exhibits the buffy coat unless local 
inflammation bave supervened. 
- 848. The symptoms commonly increase in 
severity; the tongue becomes red and dry; 
-the urine more scanty, and of a higher colour ; 
the bowels more constipated, and the watchful- 
mess more prolonged. In children, heaviness, 
-drowsiness, or sopor is frequently observed ; 
and in adults, delirium or revery sometimes 
eccurs. All the phenomena ly are exas- 
perated in the evening ; their mitigation in the 
morning being attended by partial perspiration, 
or @ relaxed, moist, and warm state of the sur- 
‘face. On the third or fifth day they reach their 
‘acme. At this period they often appear some- 
‘what mitigated; but generally continue from 
two to four days longer, with manifest efforts 
-at a critical change, which usually takes place 
about the seventh or ninth day, and rarely 
later than the fourteenth. The crises common- 
by obeerved are, hemorrhages from the nos- 
trils or from the hemorrhoidal vessels, more 
‘varely from the uterus; a copious and general 
perspiratier ; and a free secretion of urine, de- 
positing a sediment. After the natural evolu- 
tion of one or more of these evacuations, the 
symptoms rapidly subside, and convalescence 
speedily advances. 
$49. Akhough the ic oocurrence of this 
form of fever is rare, instances have been re- 
corded ‘by Inonasetas, Hover, Hateree, Van 
Swisren, ond Navieses. In these, the symp- 
tome and progress of dizgease coincided entirely 
with the description just given, Blood-letting, 
and the rest of the antiph ic regimen, were 
adopted in these epidemics, and recovery took 
.Place in pearjy all the cases. 
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850. y. This fever may be said to be endemec 
in warm oountries, during dry seasons, espe- 
cially among Europeans who have recently re- 
moved to, or who reside in these coantries. 
But in them it frequently either assumes a se- 
verer form than that now described, or, after 
an imperfect effort at crisis, subsides imto a 
state of dangerous collapse. Relapscs, also, 
from errors in diet, or from iatemperance and 
premature exposure, are much more common 
in them than in pereons residing in northern 
and temperate climates, generally owing to the 
concurrence of malaria in prodacing the fever, 
which, however, more us assumes the form 
noticed hereafter (4 354, ef seq.). Mild inflam- 
matory fever is seldom protracted beyond seven 
days, unless it assume an unfavourable and 
complicated form. The continued fever, which 
occurs during the hot and dry season, in the 
more southern parts of Europe, in the East and 
West Indies, and in other places wahin or near 
the trepics, particularly among the natives of 
cold and temperate countries who have recently 
removed thither, is generally either of this kind, 
or of the complicated or severer forms about to 
be described. The modifications it presents im 
different climates result chiefly from the differ- 
ence in the constitution and habit of the affect- 
ed, from the intensity and concurrence of the 
causes, and from the association of malaria 
with high grades of temperature, and the other 
circumstances already insisted on. 

351. 6. The complicated states of ¢ 
fever are More common than the mere simple 
form, whether observed in warm, or in tem- 
perate and cold regions. They depend 
(a) ou the season and climate; (b) on the hab- 
its and occupation of those affected; (c) om 
the concurrence ard succession of the remote 
causes; and, (d) on the previous state of par- 
ticular organs. They generally appear sporad- 
ically ; occasionally they may be said to be ep- 
idemic ; and in some places they are endemic. 
Their epidemic appearance is chiefly in termper- 
ate countries during dry and hot seasona, and 
to a limited extent. Their endemic prevalence 
is observed under the circumstances assigned 
above (} 350). The complications may be 
either almost coetaneous with the development 
of the fever, or Consequent upon it at any pe 
riod of its course. They may be either so 
slight as to constitute merely an exalted affec- 
tion of a certaiw organ, or a determination to 
peaked or so severe as to amount 
a state of sthenic inflammation, rapidly passing 
yee pe eed tle a ‘ 

2. (a) complication with predominant 
eoion Tors in Kennates’ tw (he dyeen, of Sta wiemr: 

‘encs, Occurs principally in very hot cli 
in soldiers and sailors who bieg: ‘oc stscemstee 
to a powerful sun, and been required to make 
considerable bodily exertion when thus expo- 
eed ; in persons who have been intemperate, or 
have felt the exciting passions of the mind ; 
and in those who have over-exerted their inte}- 
lectual powers. In these, the fever is ofter 
very sudden in its attack; and the sy 
referrible to the bead indicate every grade of 
affection, from active determination of the cir- 
culation to this part to fully-developed inflam- 
mation. In meny of such cases it is difficult to 
determine whether the local or the general af 
fection is the primary one, so early bas been 
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their coexistence. In these, the patient some- 
times falls down from the saddenness and se- 
Verity of the affection, with a red or tumid 
countenance, injected or suffused eyes, and hot 
scalp, but without loss of consciousness. In 
others, predominant disorder in the head a 
pears only in the advanced Segre’ Stihe te: 
ver; the —- complaining of severe throb- 
bing and distracting headache, and of a feelin 
as if the cranium would burst from intern 
distention. In either case, violent delirium or 
meniscal excitement often supervenes, and rap- 
idly passes into coma or stupor, or is removed 
by treatment. In all, the secretions and excre- 
tions are impaired, and the bowels constipated. 
353. (b) Predominant affection of the lungs or 
pleura, forming the pulmonic complication, is 
observed chiefly in cold or temperate climates 
during dry and cold seasons, and high winds, 
and in elevated situations. In intertropical 
countries iPoccurs only in the cooler seasons, 
and in elevated localities. Sudden vicissitudes 
of temperature, damp clothes, and exposure to 
the night air after experiencing heat and fa- 
tigue, are the most common exciting causes. 
The affection of the lungs is frequenly either 
not fully developed, or rs latent at the com- 
mencement of the fever, and is, consequently, 
oftem overlooked after it is established, unless 
R extend to the bronchi on the one hand, or to 
_ the pleura on the other ; and then the 
characteristic of either will direct attention to 
the ication. The stethoscope should 
therefore ‘be employed whenever the breathing 
is laboured or oppressed in the inflammatory 
states of fever observed in the circumstances 
just stated. This fever may present also prom- 
tent Hepatic, Gastric, and Enteric discase ; but, 
in such cases, it will very nearly resemble the 
forms of fever described under the names gas- 
tro-bilious and mucous. 
354. 6. Sevens Inytammatony Fzvexr.—The 
disease described by the names of Synochus 
Causonides, by Gitsert; of Synocha Caxsodes, 
by Manoer; of Synocha A , by Savvaces ; 
of tal Causus, by Mosztey; of Inflamma- 
tory Endemic, by Dicnenson; of Climate or 
ing Fever, by several writers; and of 
Endemic Yellow Fever, by others, differs from 
the foregoing or mild-form of inflammatory fe- 
ver (§ 246) only in grade, as insisted on by 
Jacxsom, and proved by my own observation. 
This is the disease which mést frequently at- 
tacks new comers into the West Indies, more 
especially sailors and soldiers ; and which has, 
as already stated (§ 244-247), been confounded 
hy recent writers with the aggravated forms 
of bilious fever on the one hand, and with epi- 
demic or pestilential yellow fever on the other. 
It was aleo prevalent during the last war among 
the British troops and sailors in the Mediterra- 
pean, and was described by ‘Borwerr, Inviwez, 
Boriz, Breuntox, Down, and others; but it 
nerally assumed a milder form than in the 
Wrest Indies. 

(Dr. Strevewa, of St. Croix, maintains that 
there are three esseotial or idiopathic fevers 
met with in the West Indies: I. The Climate 
or Seasoning Fever, which is not | 
marsh poison or contagion, but by long-contin- 
ued, excessive heat, acting, under peculiar cir- 
cumstances, on the bodies of unseasoned stran- 
gers lately arrived from Northern countries ; 
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Tl. The Marsh or Swamp (Remittent) Fever, 
caused by malaria from animal and vegetable 
decomposition; III, The African Typhus, or 
Yellow Fever (the Pestilential Fever of Cris- 
noum; the Bulam Fever of Pym, &c.). The 
two firat Dr. S. regards as indigenous to the 
West Indies, and never communicable from 
one person to another; while the last “is, in 
every instance, a contagious disease.” “ At 
one period,” says Dr. S., there was an inter- 
val of thirty years during which there was not 
even one case of this fever in the Western 
World ; and in almost every instance where it 
first commences, when proper inquiry is made 
to ascertain its cause, its origin can be traced’ 
to the traffic with certain countries on the 
western coast of Africa.” — (Observations on 
the ‘Healthy and Diseased Pri ies of the Blood. 
Lond., 183%, 8vo.) According to Dr. 8., the 
climate (or stranger’s) fever is only met with 
as an epidemic during the hot months, when 
the thermometer is upward ef 88° during the 
day, and at Icast 80° during the night. It is 
confined to the whites, and almost entirely to 
those who have lately arrived from Northern’ 
countries ; is rarely met with in swampy dis- 
fricts, but generally appeers in dry situations, ' 
and in those localities where there is an accu- 
mulation of unseasoned stra exposed to 
the action of a burning sun. African Ty- 
phus, or Yellow Fever, aceording to Dr. 8., pre- 
vails in every locality and in every season of 
the year, in the West Indies; not confined to 
the whites or those newly-arrived; is as fatal 
in the coldest weather as in the hottest months ; 
is not produced by any local endemic canse ; 
and is always communicated by contagion. 
Moreover, while the marsh fever is seldom met. 
with in the centre or near the wharves of large 
cities, the yellow fever generally occurs in such 
where strangers first come in contact 
with the natives ; the marsh (remittent) fever 
attacks many individuals about the same pe- 
riod, but the yellow fever always begins with 
solitary cases, and often there is a considerable 
interval between the primary cases and those’ 
that occur afterward. Those who have had the’ 
climate fever are not susceptible of it a second 
time, unless they leqve the West Indies and 
Tetarn again after a considerable residence in 
some Northern country: those who have had 
yellow fever are ly exempt from any 
future attacks of the di ; but neither the 
marsh fever nor the climate fever gives an 
exemption from the yellow fever, and there is’ 
such a resemblance between the two latter, 
that many suppose they have had two or more 
attacks of yellow fever. ‘That the climate 
fever,” says Dr. S., “is not produced by the 
marsh poison is evident, not merely from the 
syraptoms, bat also from the fact that it is gen~ 
erally met with in hot and dry situations, such 
as the central of the town of St. Thomas, 
where the marsh fever is not known as an en- 
demic."— Loc. cit.] 
355. While the milder form of inflammato- 
ry 


fever is common among the white ead as- 
sunilated European population of warm cli- 


by | mates, the severe or aggravated form occurs 


among those who have more recently arrived 
in them, and more especially among the young, 
the intemperate, the robust, and plethoric, 
and those who are exposed to the sun, to very 
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high temperature, and to the night air. In 
most warm climates, terrestrial exhalations 
are also frequently more or less concerned in 
the causation of the continued as well as of the 
remittent types of fever: the type being deter- 
mined, as shown above (4 43), by the nature, 
intensity, and combination of the causes ; and 
by circumstances iar to the patient, par- 
ticularly the novel, or the habitual operation 
of the endemic influences to which he is ex- 
posed. But, although malaria may be a con- 
current eause of this fever, especially in respect 
of persons who have recently arrived in the 
West Indies, yet I believe that, where its op- 
eration is most unequivocal, the kind of fever 
produced by it is different from this—premoni- 
tory and cold stages preceding reaction, which 
is much Jess violent than in this, the resulting 
fever being of the bilious continued form about 
to be noticed. My experience fully accords 
with the observation of Dr. Stevens, that when 
a young Northern suangts is subjected soon 
after his arrival in the West Indies to the high- 
er ranges of temperature, his clothes are scon 
drenched ; and that, if he be ex to a cur- 
rent of air in this state, the cold produced will 
constrict the vessels of the akin, and prove the 
exciting cause of fever, which, in favourable 
‘circumstances, will often be the mild form of 
inflammatory fever, such as has been described 
above, and as is often observed in temperate 
climates. The causes which produce a severe 
affection in yo and plethoric strangers sel- 
dom affect the older residents, and never the 
natives of the country or the dark races. 


‘Women and children, the aged and the weakly, 
are much leas liable to it than the robust and 
plethoric. : 


356. a. The history of this form of fever has 
Dot been given with the requisite precision by 
the various writers on it, most of them having 
mixed it up in their descriptions with the in- 
flammatory varieties of remittent, and with the 
more continued states of fever produced by 
terrestrial or vegeta-animal exhalations, con- 
comitantly with the other causes of intertropi- 
cal fevers. The aggravated form of inflamma- 
tory fever is seldom preceded by very marked 
premonitory symptoms. The attack is usually 
sud Giddiness, faintness, and general un- 
easiness, sometimes, however, precede it for 
ten or twelve hours.* There is occasionally a 





shiverin 
but the cold is rarely great ; Mr. DicxEneon, that there cH 
alight chilliness at the pm oe says 
at onset ia in the slighter 
4 340). Dr. Sravang cherve, in evra plscen 
ing ; and Dr. Baun- 


cases ( 
that there is no cold att! 
oppression ere complained 


Ton, that languor, debslity, and 
with chilliness. ‘This di y in the account of the 
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alight and brief chiliness at the commence- 
ment, especially in the less violent cases, rap- 
idly followed by a sense of universal heat; by 
flushed face, frontal headache, and vertigo ; 
by inflamed, heavy eyes, and great sensibility 
to light and sound; by pain in the occiput, 
neck, back, and limbs ; and by a strong, full, 
hard, and accelerated pulee. A sense of beat, 
oppression, pain, or anxiety is felt at the pree- 
cordia, sometimes with a dry cough, and pain 
in the side ; respiration is quick, laborious, sus- 
pirious, or anxious ; the tongue is white, exci- 
ted, and its edges red; the fauces are arid, thirst 
urgent, and skin hot and dry; the urine is 
seanty, the bowels costive ; and there is gen- 
erally nausea, but seldom vomiting until some 
time after the attack. If the disease be not 
mitigated by treatment, the ent becomes 
extremely restless, the is i 
aod intense, vascular action is excessive, 
the heat very great. Vomiting now super- 
venes, and follows the ingestion of whatever is 
taken to allay the urgency of thirst. The mat- 
ters thrown off are generally tinged with bile, 
and a bilious yellow suffusion of the skin is 
frequently observed. Bilious vomiting and 
purging occasionally occur with the yellewness 
of the surface, and, in the slighter cases, be- 
come a favourable crisis. There is often 
drowsiness, but no refreshing sleep. 
symptoms of excessive excitement proceed 
with various degrees of violence, and oecupy a 
period of from twenty-four to sixty hours, 
but most commonly from twenty-four to forty- 
eight hours. During this period blood taken 
from a vein is remarkably fiorid, warm, and 
fluid. The ‘aioe firmly, but the cras 
samentum is without crust, and is 
357. 8. The excitement, having pares ee, 
acme, is quickly followed by exhaustion. This 
is indicated by a subsidence of the moet urgent 
symptoms: the pain and heat are lessened; 
the skin becomes damp or clammy; and the 
ans has a sense of cold or slight chillinesa. 
delusive remission is a state of great dan- 


symptoms, 

frequently resemble ee 
e confounded with ons another, mare 

are observed in the West Indies, Nersboult tae pad 
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& more advanced stage they are 
ropy, mixed with numerous small shreds, floc- 
cull, or films, which soon acquire a dark brown, 
purple, or black colour ; but do not, at first, 
communicate much of the same tint to the 
fluid containing them. Afterward, the mat- 
ters vomited are more intimately mixed; and, 
from dark-coloured blood which has been effu- 
26d into the stomagh, vitiated bile, and other 
Morbid secretions, assume a dark or coffee- 
grounds appearance,’ At the same time, dark- 


coloured matter, resembling tar mixed with 
-black blood, is freely discharged from the bow- 
els. 

359. oe other characterizing this 


stage, dissolution, are, soft, 
quick, intermitting, or irregular pulse ; clam- 
=my, cald, or partial sweats; deep and hea 

respiration ; coldness of the extremities ; reef 


bum ; faltering speech ; 


or raw appearance of the tongue ; livid 
blotches over the body, particularly the prescor- 
dia ; faintings or coma, and glazed eyes. The 
blood at this period is black, thin, and dissolved, 
its fibrin seems diminished, and it does not 
separate into crassamentum or serum ; or if it 
does, the former consists of a thin, dark jelly, 
with the black colouring matter precipitated to- 
wards the bottom of the vessel. 

360. Such is the usual] progress of severe in- 
flammatory fever, as it felt under the author's 
observations, and as observed by the. most em- 
inent writers, under circumstances which seem- 
ed to preclude the influence of-marsh exkala- 
tions. It has been a most prevalent and de- 


is not liable to reeur ; and, unlike the coatinued 
form of fever caused chiefly by malaria or marsh 
exhalations, it is neither by, Dor pass- 
es into disease of a periodic type, nor is fol- 
lowed by enlargements of any of the abdominal 
viscera, unless the patient has been exposed to 
such exhalatious during convalescence. A first 
attack prevents a second, if the individual con- 


tinue in the climate which caused it ; but if he | ce 


return to a cald country, and reside there until 
the energy of hie system js restored, he be- 
comes liable, upon his return to the hot climate, 
to a second attack, altho less so than before, 
and in a milder form. - Numerous proofs of 
this position have come under my Observation. 
This fever will not prevent those di which 

from marsh exhalatjons ; but if the-per- 


aon who has been seasoned by it be se by 
fever from this cause, the type will be 
assumed, and viseeral disease will uently 


supervene. 
- 961. Of a nomber of persons whom I treated 
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in this fever in 1817, and who soon afterward 
were 6 to marsh exhalations in their 
Concentrated form, not one escaped agues, re- 
miittents, or dysentery. I do not believe that 
this—the climate or seasoning fever—will ex- 
empt from pestilential yellow fever, ‘although it 
may lessen the susceptibility to it when the 
individual hes not intermediately changed the 
climate. Instances are numerous of seasoned 
persons—of those who have suffered this, the 
climate or severe inflammatory fever—after- 
ward béing seized with endemic or remittent 
fever, or with the pestilential disease. 

362. d. The complications of the grade of ar- 
dent fever are not so distinct as those present- 
ed by the milder form. Some cases occur in 
which the cerebral sym are of greater in- 
tensity than usual, and closely resemble those 
of the most severe phrenitis. Such are most 
common in persons who have undergone much 
exertion while exposed to a very hot sun 
shortly before the attack. But these symptoms, 
ever when most violent, subside upon the su- 
pérvention of exhaustion, and of the constant 
Vorhitings attending that stage. In almost all 
instances, the gastric affection is excessive, par- 
ticularly at an advanced period ; but this is so 
characteristic of the malady that it can hard- 
ty be called a complication. Often, however, 
when the cerebral affection is very great, the 
gastric irritability is not remarkable; and when 
the latter is excessive, the former is but slight, 

iliary disorder is sometimes very prominent, 
espec during the period of excitement’; 
but it seldom amounts to more than functional 
disturbance—thart an evacuation of bile, often 
in great quantity, and of morbid i becgag There 
is evidently excited vascular action in the liver, 
as well as in other important viscera, but it is 
not actual inflammation ; at least, suppuration 
is nevér observed in dissection of fatal cases. 
He Diagnosis, see 4 243-247; and YeLtow 

EVER.) : 

363. B. Tsxwtnations anp Procnosis.—a, 
Ardent or severe inflammatory fever, if not ar- 
rested by an early and energetic antiphlogistic 
treatment, rapidly terminates in exhaustion of 
vital power, with alteration of the blood, and 
organic change of the internal viscera, mani- 
fested especially in certain tissues. Ist, A rea- 
olution or subsidente of the excited action, 
without the supervention of the stage of col- 
lapse or exhaustion, seldom occurs, unless an 
appropriate treatment has been adopted. When 
the period of excitement is early and duly mod- 
erated, the severe symptoms of exhaustion 
either do not appear, or are very slight, debiti- 
ty of short duration being only present; and 
the patient rapidly recovers without any vis- 

discase. The stage of exhaustion is 
great in portion to the violence of excite- 
ment, in it the more unfavourable termina- 
tions occur. 3d. Organic change of eome im- 
portant organ may supervene during excite- 

but rarety to an extent sufficient to pro- 
duce death : it consists chiefly of vascular in- 
jection ; diootoration and softening of parte 
effusion of serum, lymph, or blood ; and takes 
place most frequently within the head and in 
the digestive organs. Purulent matter is nev- 
er formed in this period, nor subsequently. 

364. db. In the stage of collapse, several 
changes occur but death fs owing rather to 
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their conjoint influence than to either singly. 
Ist. Exhaustion of vital power is always pres- 
ent, but not to an extent sufficient of itself to 
arrest the organic functions. 2d. Deteriora- 
tion or change of the blood obviously takes 
lace, and is shown by the state of this fluid 
th during life and after death, but the nature 
of this change is not fully ascertained; what- 
ever may be its nature, it is merely consequent 
upon the altered state of organic nervous in- 
fluence. 8d. It is very probable that exhaus- 
tion of this mftuence, and the resulting.changes 
‘in the blood, so affect the irritability and to- 
nicity of fibrous and contractile structures as 
to impair these vital manifestations, and there- 
‘by to favour or even to induce the alterations 
observed towards a fatal close, particularly 
those affecting the capillary system and mucous 
tissues ; for the vital tone of the extreme ves- 
sels and of the digestive mucous surface bei 
thus impaired, and the blood being more flui 
and dissolved, as well as otherwise: altered, 
hemorrhage readily occurs, with discoloration 
of the skin and of membranous parts; the 
blotches, &c., observed during the latter stages 
cheer from these pathological states. 
That the head should appear to suffer, espe- 
cially during the period of excitement, is'a ne- 
cessary consequence of the physical relations 
of this part, in connexion with general vaseu- 
lar excitement; and that the stomach and di- 
gestive mucous surface should evince predom- 
mant disorder at an advanced stage, may be 
ascribed to the irruption of acrid or vitiated 
secretions, particularly the biliary, to the state 
of organic nervous power, and to the changes 
induced in the blood. 

865. c. The Prognosis entirely depends.upon 
the period at hich the disease is subj to 
appropriate treatment, and upon the violence 
‘of the seizure. When the stage of excitement 
has but recently commenced, the treatment 
about to be recommended will generally arrest 
the disease; but the nearer this stage ap- 
proaches its acme, or that of exhaustion, the 
greater is the danger, as those changes in the 
organic nervous influence, in the blood, and: in 
the vital tonicity of contractile , May be 
_eonsidered as having Se > and active See: 
_tions are then not so well endured, nor produc- 
tive of the same effects as at an earlier period. 
When symptoms of collapse appear; the danger 
is very great ; and in proportion to the progress 
of this stage, and the urgency of its character- 
istic eure ea. particularly discoloration of 
the skin, black vomit, and passive hemorrha- 
fe becomes extreme,.recovery seldom ta- 

ing place when these symptoms are fully de- 
veloped. When the cerebral affection is very 
remarkable at an early stage, the danger is 
even then great, as the effects of the treatment 
imperatively required, oonjointly with the ex- 
tion consequent upon exoessive action, 
will induce a state which, although much less 
dangerous than that which would indubitably 
follow unrestrained action, is still attended by 
much risk, and often requires the prudent ex- 
hibition of restorutives, ‘xo, : 

366. d. The Duration of this fever varies 
from two to six or seven days. A fatal termi- 
nation commonly takes place on the fourth or 
fifth day. On examination, more 
or less evidence of incre vascular action, 
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often amounting to inflammation, or its conse- 
quences, ig observed in the membranes of the 
brain, in the internal surface of the stomach 
and bowels, and more rarely in the pleura 
and serous urembranes of the abdomen. The 
digestive mucous surfate is studded with m- 
merous dark or ecchymosed spots, from which 
a fiuid black blood seems to ooze. The liver 
is frequently congested, sometimes larger and 
softer than natural, and of a dark colour, ow- 
ing to the quantity of black blood jn its vessels. 
The spleen is somewhat enlarged, soft, and 
friable, dnd the omentum injected.' The serous 
as well as the mucous surfaces, especially in 
the abdominal cavity, often present livid or 
dark patches. The blood is everywhere ftuid, 
black, and dissolved. The internal surface of 
the beart and large vessels, both arteries and 
veins, was Of a dark red or livid tint in a few 
cases which I examimed; but this point re 
quires farther investigation, as my opportuni 
ties were not sufficient for the satisfactory ex- 
amination of it in respect to the universality 
of its occurrence, and the exact changes 08 
which its appearance depends.* 

367. C. ene ‘ ifton to, age 
disposing causes of, inflammal ‘evers.—-If we 
view these fevers as aitectibes of the vascalar 
system chiefly, we may impute the dispositioa 
to become affected by them to the high imits 
bility of the heart and arteries. -As respects 
symptomatic ‘fevers, this explanation may be 
conceded, inasmuch as the irritability of tbe 
different parts of the vascular system is derived 
from the same source, namely, the ganglical 
nervous system ; and as all causes of irritatioa, 
which act with sufficient energy, relatively tothe 
state of irritability, upon a single part of the sy® 
tem, affect the whole. I here refer the i 
of the irritating causes to the state of the ir 
tability, beeause their action is merely relative: 
therefore, where the susceptibility to irritatioa 
passes beyond the ysnal standard, slighter cat 
ses will induce inflammatory and symptomatic 
fevers, than when it is either below or at the 
nataral estate. The condition of the irritability 
may vary not only jn different individeals, bt 
also in the same person at different epochs of 
life, and in the different organs of the body; 
the irritating causes thos exciting a relative 
action on different. individuals, on the sam 
person at different periods, and on the differest 
viscera. But, although the disposition to b 
attacked by inflammatory and symptomatic & 
vers depends greatly upon the state of iit 





* (CW. W. Granarp, in Am. Journ. Med. Scicact, 2@ 
describes the appearances after death from tbe ordasry b- 
ioos remittent fever: “In all these cases, the t a 
PEYER, as well as the other intestinal (ollicles, were 
pet ly healthy. The large intestine was 

at Bot constantly diseased, while the stomech, sad, & & 
still greater degree, the liver and spleen, were iavanahly 
found ia a morbid condition. If the fever proved fatal # 
the course of the frst fortnight, the liver and splees wwe 
softened as well as enlarged ; but if the disease 2ssrmed & 
more chronic form, the viecera were hardengé 20 well # 
hypertrophied. I wade numerous examinatians of the bodist 

‘Patients who died of the sanre variety of mali af, 
mittent and intermittent duriag the summer of /834, a4 
still more frequeatly-in the summer of 1836, a year m wich 
these diseases have been unnsually fatal throughoot th 
Southera States. The results of these late examinatam 
have coafirmed those already obtained, and showed that tbe 
follicles of the amall intestines are free from lesions, sad 
that the anatomical character of the disease ig to be 
sy the spleen, liver, and stomach.”—( Am. Jews. Met 
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bility, yet the disposition to be seized by other | occur from these causes are often of the most 


continued fevers does not a to arise from 
the same circumstance. Indeed, we perceive 
that increased irritability of the vascular sys- 
tem has little or no influence in favouring the 
Operation of the exciting causes of several con- 
tinued fevers; and that other manifestations 
of the living organization, besides this, dispose 
more remarkably to them. 

368. The predisposing causes of infamma- 
tory fevers consist, Arst, of high irritability and 
tonicity of fibre; more especially when conjoin- 
ed with vascular fulness and imperfect per- 
formance of any of the secreting or excre- 
ting functions—of an inflammatory diathesis, 
or of rade health, or of a gross habit of body ; 
second, of those states of season, climate, or 
atmosphere which tead to produce this diathe- 
sis. Hence these diseases occur chiefly in 
young aduk men; in the plethorio, florid, and 
robust ; in persons of a sanguine and irritable 

; in those who have experienced 
the suppression of an accustomed evacuation, 
or who live fully and richly, or intemperately, 
or who pursue healthy occupations in the open 
air, or who habitually take invigorating exer- 
cise ; and they are most prevatent in cold and 
dry, or very warm and » segsons and cli- 
mates, in highly-elevated localities, gnd among 
mountaineers, sailors, soldiers, and persons 
living in the country. 

. 369. 6. The exciting causes are, («) Whatever 
Grectly stimulates, in an inordinate manner, the 
nervous and vascular systems, as change of 
climate, especially migration from cold or tem- 
perate to very warm or dry countries; expo- 
sure to the rays of a warmer sun than has 
usually been experienced ; exercise in the sun's 
rays; the influence of dry winds, and very dry 
and cold states of the air; sudden vicissitudes 
of weather or of season ; the accumulation of 
electricity in the frame; a heating or very full 
diet, warm condiments or sauces, and stimula- 
ting liquors; change from 2a low to a rich or 
full diet ; the intemperate use of wines or spir- 
its, especially in connexion with ? 

heat or vicissitudes; great bodily exertion; 
violent mental excitation and emotion.—(b) 
Whatever indirectly induces great excitement 
or vascular reaction, as the impression of cold 
when the body is overheated and perspiring ; 
sleeping on the ground or in the open air, espe- 
cially when exposed to the night dews, or to 
the moop’s rays, perticularly im warm and in- 


y under similar cir- 
cumstances, or after intemperate indulgences ; 
an overloaded state of the digestive organs, 
and obstruction of the excretions. 

370. c. The chief causes of the varieties of 
this fever, which attack Europeans after their 
migration to warm climates, are their early age, 
plethorie habits, and phlogistic diathesis ; inat- 
tention to their bowels during their passege, 
and their use of salt provisions and spirituous 
or vinous liquors ; increased intemperance, and 
incautious exposure to the sun and to the ni 
air, excessive fatigue, or alternations of 
lence and great exertion; and su 
spiration. Dr. Jacnsow persons 
thus circumstanced rarely escape an attack of 
fever during the first year of their residence in 
a tropical country; and that the fevors that 


per-: 


aggravated kind, and rapid in their course, 
more especially among troops crowded in bar- 
racks or transport ships, where the heat of the 
climate is. augmented artificially ; the excess 
of heat influencing the febrile form, increasing 
the violence of the symptoms, and retarding 
the progress of recovery. 

371. A question has arisen ae to whether or 
not the io tory states of fever in warm 
countries are caused by malaria, or hy the oth- 
er causes now instanced. There can be no 
doubt that malaria very frequently produces in 
the plethoric, oe and robust, who have re- 
cently arrived in a hot climate, fever of an in- 

ry and continued kind. But it must 
also be conceded that this fever chiefly occurs, 
even in persons’ thus constituted, during the 
dry season, and at times and ia places where 
the existence of malaria is doubtful, or, at least, 
by no means proved. It is notorionsly admit- 
ted that the inflammatory states of continued 
fever, in both the East and West Indies, a 
pear those saldiers, sailors, and ci 
lans who have not been long in a warm country, 
and who have not suffered from disease since 
their arrival; and that they take place chiefly 
during the dry and warm seasons, and in situ- 
ations where the usaal effects of malaria are 
never observed. Thia is the result of the ex- 
perience of Jacrson, Anwesiey, Borie, Twi- 
nina, Conwett, and of other experienced prac- 
titioners in -warm countries. It agrees with 
my own observations, and is even admitted by 
Dr. Fenouson, who has gone much farther than 
any.one else in assigning malaria as the cause 
of intertropical fevers. [| believe that the other 
causes assigned above (4 367-370) will, in these 
countries especially, produce fever .of an in- 
flammatory or bilio-inflammatory kind, in un- 
acclimated Europeans; but that, when those 
causes are not associated with malaria, the 
fever resulting from them will generally sub- 
side, under judicious treatment, without evin- 
cing thoge dangerous symptoms which charac- 
terize fevers proceeding chiefly from terrestrial 
exhalations. Although some of the causes, 
especially those which relate to atmospheria 
temperature and climate, are very different as 
to their ‘nature and action, yet they are mainly 
instrumental in producing fevers having many. 
common features, bu differin ing in severity and 
duration. - as 

372. D. Natvse or tus Diszasz.—Fevers 
prodaced by paludal miasms, or by infectious 
emanations from living or dead animal matter, 
are universally preceded by well-marked symp- 
toms, characteristic of the em of | pasar 
($83) and of svasion ($35). But inflammatory 
fever, especially in its more severe form, is 
seldom led by more than chills, unless 
cold, or other causes which suddenly arrest 
the cutaneous excretions, have been concerned 
in producing it. In these fevers, a poisonous 
agent has infected the frame and more or less. 
depressed its vital energies, particularly as 
they are manifested in the organic nervous sys- 
tem, vascular reaction being consequent upom 
such depression, aa shown above (} 96, 96). 
But in thie fever, the injurious agent, or pri- 
mary pathological change, is generated within. 
the system from the action of new and unwont~ 
ed influences,- generally olimatorial or atmo. 
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spheric. ‘That this agent is not of a depressing 
kind, as reapects its primary operation, is man- 
ifest, from the general absence, at the com- 
mencement of the disease, of those phenome- 
na which indicate this kind of action. That it 
is of an irritating or exciting kind, may be ia- 
ferred, not merely from the character of.the 
invading symptoms, but also from the changes 
primarily induced by the remote causes. If 
we inquire into the nature of these changes, 
we shall find them, lst. As respects the sild 
in fevers of cold or temperate cli- 
Inates, tp consist, (2) of the organic and ner- 
yous excitement consequent upon the rapid and 
increased oxygenation of the blood during cold 
and dry states of the air, probably aided by the 
accwnulations of the electro-motive agencies 
in the system which these states manifestly 
favour ; (b) of the superabundance of irritating 
matters in the circulating fluids resulting from 
easual interruptions to one or more of the elim- 
inating or depurating processes constantly go- 
ing on in the animal economy ; (c) of the com- 
bination of these circumstances or primary 
pathological conditions. If we grant that the 
former of these obtains, it is very obvious that 
the occurrence of the latter will farther excite 
and increase it; even a susceptibility to the 
former, as marked by high irritability of fibre, 
may be readily kindled into morbidly inoreased 
action by causes of irritation which may have 
accumulated either within the vessele—in the 
blood itself; or external to them—is excreting 
organs and surfaces. These pathological states 
are the obvious results of concurrent causes, 
whieh primarily J 
ceptible parts of the frame, and which retard 
or prevent the discharge of irritating materials 
from the vital currents ‘which supply and sus- 
tain these the accumulation of these 
materials either increasing the exeitement or 
giving rise to’it. It must necessarily follow 
. that the excitation thus induced will exhaust 
iteelf to a degree, and with a rapidity co-ordi- 
nate with its intensity, and thereby induce the 
phenomena characterizing the advanced peri- 
ods of the disease, which are especially re- 
tmarkable in the severe or climate fever of 
warm countries. ; 


vere. They all act in 9 similar manner ; they 
excite the organic nervous system inordinately ; 
merease the actions of the liver, and irritate its 
vessels; alter the constitution of the blood, 
causing it to abound with stimulating and inju- 
rious materials ; and render the secretions and 
excretions acrid or morbidly exciting. Thus 
the most violent states of this fever often pro- 
ceed directly from thepe causes without any ev- 
idence of primary subaction or a cold stage, 
unless depressing agénts, such aa cold, human 
effluvia, or malaria, concur with them in pro- 
ducing disease, in which case the consequént 
fever will present features modified accoriing- 


excite the sensible and sns-| nately 
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ly. If oold act upon persons who are under the 
infldence of these exciting causes, a slightly 
cold stage wi 
by. If animal or vegetable miasms concur with 
them, the fever will present adynamic or ma- 
higuant chareriort Is Pte ace ees 
of either of these agents. But when the above 
direct causes of excitement act solely or prim- 
cipally, their influence upon the organic mer- 
vous system is very energetically expressed, and 
manifested throughout the vascular system, es- 
pecially that of the brain, liver, and digestive mu- 
cous surface. Thus, fever differs 
from the other varieties of idiopathic fever, 
Ist, in ite proceeding from causes, the primary 
action of which is exciting or irritating ; 2d, in 
excitement or irritation being more or leas 
evinced by it from the commencement. 

374. Of the changes that take in the 
advanced period of the disease, most re- 
markable.ave thoee affecting the blood aad the 
digestive organs. As the stage of excitement 
Inerges into that of exhaustion, the Wood chan- 
ges from a florid to a dark colour; loses its 
property of separating into craseamentum and 
serum, and of firmly ing ; becomes 
Inore fluid ; and seems deprived of much of ts 
art. Deeg, A196] te According Sailer ccc 
art. BLoon, $4 128). According to Dr. us, 


| ite saline ingredients are alse 


ed. The chief cause of these alterations is ev- 
idently exhausted organi or vital 


ic, nervous, 
power; and this is farther evinced by a losa of 


the passage of irritating secretions imto the 
stomach, in connexion with gn increased sus- 
ceptibility and irritability of the organ. In the 


tries has been variously stated. Some consid. 
er the black colour to proceed from the ex- 
udation of dark blood, which, in mixing with 
the secretions of the stomach, recsant bow. 
éls, imparts to them a still darker tint. Some 
ascribe it chiefly to the bile and secretions from 
the digestive mucous follicles, which are oftea 
both very dark and thick in the lsst stage of 
the more malignant kinds of intertropical fe. 
vers ; and others believe it to arise both ways. 
There is ro doubt that,all the secretions pour. 
ed into the di ve canal are more or less dis- 
eased, parti ly in the latter stages ; bat itis 
as clear that the black colour mamly depends 
upon the state of the blood, and that all the mat- 
ter ejected upward and downward, presenting 
this appearance, does not consist.of altered se- 
cretions merely, s great part ef it probably be- 
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fng an exudation of blood from the mucous'sur- 
face. I believe, also, that these matters vary 
very remarkably in the ardent climate féver, in 
the more malignant forms of marsh or endemic 
fevers, and in the pestilential yellow fever, the 
diseases thus characterized. Dr. Jacneon re- 
marks that the secretions from the digestive 
Toucous surface are ropy and olear during the 
early periods, and are brown or black in the 
latter, sometimes black as soot, and that the 
sooty or ink-like colour is chiefly observed 
where the head and stemach are simultaneous- 
ly attacked. When we vonsider that the blood 
becomes darker than natural, as well as other- 
wise changed, early in the period of exhaus- 
tion, and that the liver and mucous follicles of 
the digestive canal, with the kidneys, are the 
principal organs of depuration, or channets by 
which the elements producing these changes 
are eliminated from the circulation, we need 
not be surprised at the secretions which these 
elements go td form, and which theese organs 
excrete, presenting somewhat similar charac- 
ters. It must, however, be admitted that the 
share which the secretioas perform ‘in preda- 
cing this phenomena, or that which ‘the exada- 
tion of blood has in giving rise to it, will vary 
much in different varieties or cases of intettrop- 
feal fevers. The rapidity with which a disso 
lution of the tissues takes place after death, in 
the severe forms of climate fever, RO- 
tice, as marking the rapidity of vital exhaus- 
tion, and as resulting from the changes of the 
blood, these changes commencing with the 
stage of exhaustion, and advancing until this 
fluid is no longer capable of influencing the 
nervous system, and of preserving the irri 
tability of contractile parts, or until it poisons, 
instead of exciting the sensitive and moving 


tissees. 
- [Dr..T. Y. Sixoms, of Charleston, 8. C., ina 
“ Report on the History and Causes of the Stran- 
ger’s, or Yellow Fever,” in that city in 1839 (p. 23, 
8vo), has described a disease corresponding in 
all its essential features to the above form of in- 
fever of Cortann; and Dr. 8. H. Dios- 
som, of , has alao given an account 
of the same malady. (The Eclectic Journal 
Medicine, February, — 
Mose.er has well denoted this tropical — 
by the ion of “ census febrisardens.” 
burning heat of ekin, he adds, was one of the 
most important features daring its prevalence 
in former years, but that, in 1838, the surface 
“was apt to be molst, and by no means espe- 
cially hot." The disease was marked by a suf- 


fused dark flush upon the visage; a red and | 


Watery eye; great gastric distress and oppres- 
sion ; full, hard pulse, and pains in the head, 
back, and limbs ; there being bat a single parox- 
ysm of long duration without subsidence, and, 
when subsiding, returning no more. There was 
occasionally a total si ion of the urinary 
secretion, and im the latter stages a ent 
discharge of blood from the bowels. re 
was also black vomit in many cases. “In dif- 
ferent years,” says Dr. D., “ this terrible symp- 
tom shows itself with various degrees of prompt- 


ness and certainty, and connects itself, more or 
less , With he from the nose, 
mouth, and other orifices of the body.” As to 


its cause, this writer observes that ‘the abun- 
dant experiencesof a century and a half has 
144 
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proved it to be an epidemio, appertaining to out 
situation es indissolubly as the mature of our 
soil, our climate, and our geographical position. 
It is modified by the varying relations of the 
several contingencies that surround us, but is 
no less imeradicable than our native forest 
growth, and can no more be counteracted than 
the malaria of our immense low coontry. I 
need not tell those who hear me that no pal- 
pable cause of yellow fever has yet been de- 
tected ; nor need I remind you that even when 
we enter with the most metaphysical nicety 
into the discussion of its probable origin under 
varying cont we find oarsetves still in 
the dark. If we assign it to the combined o 
eration of heat, malaria, animal and ve; 
effinvia, and the effect of persona! habits, we 
&re totally unable to explain why these causes, 
acting together, do not produce it as weil ia 
Calcatta as in Vera Cruz, in Milo as in Havana, 
in Jerusalem as in Seville. If we attribute its 
spread to contagion, why, at some times, is it 
transported acroes the Atlantic ; and yet in this, 
the very land of its nativity, shall refuse to em- 
igrate to our sister Angusta, or our terrified 
neighbours of Wilmington 1” 

Accordingly, Dr. D. maintains that, though 
the cause of the fever may be a unit, it con- 
siats of many combined influences, and is in 
perpetual existence during the summer season ; 
that the various contingencies which have been 
regarded as the efficient sources are operative 
merely in relation to the subjects of the attack, 
by their inffeence in increasing the predisposi- 
taon of such subjects. “I do not,” says he, 
“believe that any single summer passes over 
us without offering cases of yellow fever of 
greater or Jess intensity. In a period of twen- 
ty-four years, but three have passed in which 
I have not seen or known of the occurrence of 
a case or cases of yellow fever.” —( Loc. cit.) Dr. 
D. speaks favourably of the calomel and opium 
trestment, and of mild purgatives, but condemns 
Noed-letting, ing that he has not seen it 
produce a decidedly favourable impression in 
more thax one or two cases, and that there are 
but two survivors among all those whom he has 
bled in a practice of twenty-four years. For 
farther remarke on the yellow fever in the Uni- 
ted States, see art. “ Pestitence.”’] ; 

876. E. Teearment.—The means that should 
be employed in the mild aod severe forms of in- 
flammatory fever are the same, the only dif- 
ference being in the promptitude and 
with which they ought to be administered. 
the mild disease, particularly in cold or tem- 
perate climates, the febrile excitement is much 
more prolonged than in the severe, which rap- 
idly exheusts itself by its violence. The ne 
oessity, therefore, of reetraining it at its com- 
mencement is great in proportion to its activ- 
ity. In the milder forms, vascular excitement 
may continue several days, and d ons may 
be practised with advantage ag long as this 
state persists ; but in the severe, the period in 
which they can be employed with benefit pase- 
8 away sometimes in a few hours ; and con- 
tinues seldom beyond the third, and rarely be- 
yond the fourth day. As int the state of excite- 
ment, 0 in that of exhaustion, the treatment 
is the same in all the varieties of this fever, 
the only difference a in the choice of 
means, in the activity with which they shauld 
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be employed; and in the appropriation of them 
to the varying circumstances of the case. 

877. a.—a. During excitement, and especially 
at its commencement, vascular depletions should 
be practised, and carried as far as the state of 
the pulse and other circumstances will permit, 
and in the manner described in the article 
Broop (4 64). The observations already made 
on this subject (4 128-138) will guide the inex- 
perienced practitioner; but it should not be 
overlooked that, in the intense climate fever, 
vascular depletion should be prompt, from a 
large orifice, large, and repeated, to be suc- 
cessful; and that the quantity of blood abetract- 
ed should depend chiefly upon the effect pro- 
duced. Dr. Jacxsomw justly remarks that it 
should be taken in quantity sufficient—what- 
ever may be the amount—to relax the surface 
and set free the secretions. Less than three 
pounds is rarely sufficient to- produce this ef- 
fect ; and six have not been more than suffi- 
cient on some occasions; but whatever the 
amount may be, it will do comparatively little 
good if we stop short of the quantity which is 
requisite to effect a-decided change. If delay- 
ed until the excitement is about to terminate 
in exhaustion, no benefit—or even mischief— 
may result from it ; for the tonicity of the vas- 
colar system will have then become too far 
weakened to admit of the vessels acoommoda- 
ting thomeelves to a considerable loss of blood. 
When, therefore, the symptoms indicating the 
passage of excitement into collapse, or the-de- 
ceptive abatement of the febrile action indica- 


ting this state is obeerved—and particularly if’ 


yellowish blotches appear about the mouth, 
face, or breast—the time for bleeding with ad- 
vantage has If, however, headache 
is still urgent, the pulse still strong, and the 
features have not collapsed, blood may yet be 
abstracted cautiously and in moderation. When 
the cerebral affection is considerable or persist- 
ive, and is unattended by marked ie pos 
of exhaustion, depletion, genera) or' , may 
be repeated. Where the headache is particu- 
larly intense— reading, throbbing, &c. — with 
hot inflamed eyes, one blood-letting, however 
large or early, will seldom be sufficient. In 
such cases, the body should ba immersed in a 
tepid, or slightly warm bath, and well scrubbed 
with brushes, &c., until the cutaneous circula- 
tion is rendered free. Cold should also be ap- 
plied to the head, both during the bath and sab- 
sequently, the hair baving been cut off. After 
the patient is removed to bed, the vascular ac- 
tion and headache will often become again ex- 
cessive ; and, although a very few hours only 
may have elapsed, will require the repetition 
of very large depletions. Spontaneous hemor- 
rhage durjng excitement should not be arrest- 
ed. In the most severe cases, especially when 
determination to the brain is great, epistaxis 
often occurs, but is generally slight, er almost 
instantly disappears. In these, vascular deple- 
tiona, aided by the other means appropriate to 
this state, ought to be most energetically prac- 
tised; for nothing else will save from fatal 
changes taking place within the brain, or from 
as fatal exhaustion and its effects. 

378. 6. Purgasives, in one form or other, are 
2 material of the subsequent means. Cal. 
omel, with jalap and Jauge’s powder, may be giv- 
en, in the form of pill, from time to time; and, 
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after a few doses have been taken, a cathartic 
enema should be administered, and repeated. 
As to the choice of the enema, the practitioner 
should be guided by the progress the disease 
has made. At an early period, sea-water, with 
or without the-eddition of castor oil, or of ex- 
tract of colocynth, is appropriate ; subeequent- 
ly, olive oil and oil of turpentine may be sab- 
stituted for the latter. Emetics are not suited 
to any state of this fever, although they are 
often serviceable in fevers which have beea 
confounded with it, more especially at the 
commencement of the various forms of marsh 
fever. : 

279. y. Refrigerants, when jadiciously exhib- 
ited, are v: adjuncts in the period of ex- 
citemeat. Those already enumerated, both ra- 
ternal and external (§ 139-141), should be perse- 
veringly employed. Of these, the nitrate of 
potash, the nitrate of soda, and ale of 
ammonia, and. injections of sca~waler, &8 
recommended by Mr. Dicxenson, are most de- 
serving of notice. Hittary prescribed a scrp- 
ple of nitre and twelve grains of hydrochlorate 
of ammonia, three or four times a day, in wa- 
ter; and Dr. Cowwrxt has recently shown the 
propriety of this practice, and its appbcability 
to other states of febrile action. in the more 
ardent climate fever, this medicine should be 
sat frequently exhibited during excitement ; 
cold applications to the head, and the cold af 
fasion, being also assiduously employed. The 
refrigerants just mentioned may ine be 
taken frequently in conjunction with the diguer 
ammonia acelatis and spiritus etheris mitrici. 
After depletions, they will often prevent the 
distressing irritability of the stomach, which 
increases with the unfavourable progress of the 
disease, and aliey it when Although 
this is the most violent form of fever which 


of the foregoing measures. 

280. 6. External derivatives, and more partic- 
ularly Wisters, have been very much employed 
against the inflammatory forms of fever, with 
the view of allaying the irritability of the stom- 
ach, and protecting it and other viscera from 
inipending injory. But I believe that they have 
been as often injurious as beneficial; and that, 
owing to a too early use of them, they have 
increased the general excitement, and not 
rived from internal . It is only after vaa- 
cular action is subdued as low as may safely 
be attempted by the foregoing treatment that 
biisters* should be employed in this disease ; 


* The following case will show the progress of the dis- 
ease, as well as ites cerebral complication, ia its most severe 
form ; and the hitle effect which « depletary practice, shart 
Viera papayas ano, 

jer, fa gress habit ' 
arrived in the Weet Indies, during the hot ‘aby dctons 
was attacked, at six o’clock in the morning, with giddiness, 
severe headache, and paia in the beck end mba De 
promtandbaripey ging ekg awn) be era 
after the at . thea were vient 
the face was flushed, the eyes dee 
breathing was Isboured; the pulse 
coatracied ; 

white and 





and injected ; the 


thirty-two ounces; a purging Sate was given immediate 
L ye at in four hours, and accelerated by an enema 
etme a little faint From ven bescing;, sed axpreveed 
ease, but no . He the ; q 
regan decided relie core following 
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bat thay ought never to be applied on the head 
unless in the stage of exhaustion, when coma 
or lethargy is present, and the pulse becomes 
weak and intemmittent. The exhibition of mer- 





loty sod uneasi he precordia ; pi 
iy, ead teveshed “ques! pauceing and "Adicehy "et hase 
qoiek, hard, and : 


Third dey.—Anxiety and sense of burning at the pre- 
cordia ; nausea and vomiting ; ineffective motions down- 
ward ; skin dry ; pulas strong, not frequent ; thirst urgeat; 

and countenance lurid; temper irmtable sod impatient ; 
chamedai bis situativa ; complaias of the bi:sters oa his 
head, which give sensations =e The skin is dry, 
and the heat rather above natural. tongue is some- 
what rough aad foal. 

Fourth dey.—38 wore unfavourable. He vomits 
cccasioealiy, and his mose bled im the act of panne? 


hat delirious ; extremely 
red and muddy ; gums red and hot; no sali- 
regular, fall, bet not weak; skin dry, and 
yellowish shade ; the blistered surfaces dry, and 
approaching to a livid hue. He was washed 
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curiale with the view of inducing salivation 
should not be attempted in this fever; for this 
effect has never beem produced unless in the 
milder cases, which would have recovered nev- 
ertheless. _° 
381. b. The period of exhaustion presents com- 
paratively few chances of recovery, especially 
when far advanced, and in severe cases; but 
these few should not be thrown away, either 
by a temporizing or a trifling practice, or b 
the use of means already known to be unavai 
ing. There can be no doubt that the change 
commencing in the blood with the accession 
of this stage is one of the chief pathological 
states which should attract the attention of 
the practitioner; but the exact nature of that 
change has not been satisfactorily demonstra- 
ted. That it partly consists of diminished cra- 
sis, or a weakened vital attraction between the 
les of the blood, and, consequently, of a 
efective power of coagulating and of altered 
colour, has been shown' by Towne, and by ev- 
writer since his time, and is Ng ton! ade, 
mitted ; but the observations of Dr. Stzvzne, 
as to the progressive loss of saline ingredients 
which the blood undergoes with the of 
exhaustion, although now published several 
years, have not received that confirmation for 
which there have been sufficient time and op- 
portunity. They are not, however, therefore 
altogether to be thrown aside, more especially 
as my experience has furnished me with facts 
calculated to support them in some measure. 
The exhaustion in this disease arises, Ist, from 
the previous excitement; and, 2dly, from the 
changes induced in the blood in the course of 
this stage, especially at its acme, manifestly 
depressing the organic nervous influence, the 
tonicity of the vascular system, and the action 
of the heart itself, to an extent often incom- 
patible with the continuance of life. It-is in 
this manher that death generally takes place in 


| the intense climate fever; for, however con- 


siderable the lesions are which the early ex- 
citement had occasioned im the brain or digest- 
ive organs, death is seldom the result of tham 
alone in either of thoee parts. It should, more- 
over, be recollected that the disease cannot be 
cured by blood-letting merely, however neces- 
sary it may be to the subd of excitement 
in the early etage ; for, although this state may 
be lowered by it, still, dangerous exhaustion 


‘and | May nevertheless supervene with the charac- 


teristic changes of the blood, and all the conse- 
quent phenomena described by the earlier wri- 


the: | TS On this fever, particularly by Towns, Was- 


rex, Hume, Limina, Hitcary, &c. ; 

382. a. From these considerations, it is man- 
ifest that the intentions of cure, in this stage of 
the disease, should be, ist, to support or rally 
the manifestations of life ip the different or- 
gans—to oppose the progressive vital exhaus- 
tion; 2dly, to counteract those changes which 
take place in the blood and vascular system. 
These indications should be simultaneously 
carried into effoct; for the alterations in the 


i. | state of vascular action and tone, as well as in 


the constitution of the blood, are more or leas 
dependant upon the change in the organic ner- 
vous influence, At the commencement of this 

riod, and when vascular action still continues 
high in the encephalon or digestive ‘mucous 
surface, a moderate local depletion may pre- 
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cede measures calculated to fulfil these inten- 
tions; but even this form of depletion can sel- 
dom be carried far ; for the tonicity of the vas- 
cular system generally, and especially of the 
capillaries supplying the mucous surfaces, is 
too far exhausted to admit of that accommo- 
dation of the vessels to a considerable diminu- 
tien of their contents, which is eo requisite to 
the restoration of a healthy state of circulation. 
The characteristic phenomena of the last stage 
—the hemorrhages and discoloured blotches—~ 
owing as much to the exhaus- 
tion of organic nervous influence and of irrita- 
bility as to the, attendant changes in the blood. 
Tt is to these latter changes almost solely that 
Dr. Stevens directs his means of cure in this 
etage ; but it is evident that the vital condi- 
tions on which they depend should receive 
equal attention. He states that the quantity 
Gf the obloride of sodium is greatly diminished 
in the last stage of this and other malignant 
diseases ; and that, in order to supply the de- 
ficiency, he at first gave a strong solution of 
this salt with nitrate of potash. He subse- 
quently found that the chlorate of h and 
other active saline agents answer the purpose 
equally well, especially those which do not irri- 
tate the stomach ; and he now seems to prefer 
2 combination of the chloride of eodium, carbo- 
nate of soda, and chlorate of potash. The ba- 
sis of this pathology and treatment is the rela- 
tion subsisting between the-colour of the blood 
and the saline matters contained m it. The 
power of certain salts, particularly the chloride 
of sodium, the nitrate of potash, the tartrate of 
potash, &c., as well as of the alkaline carbo- 
Niatee, to render the venous blood florid, and to 
affect its fluidity and ting powers, was 
yong since fully demonstrated by Verneren 
(vol. ii., p. 29), Scuwanxe (Hematologia, FE; 190, 
rec aves (Hemaslet., p. 164), Evies 
u ém. de P Acad. des Sc. de Berlin, t. vit., p. 18), 


and is stro recommended by ArgyuLa 
sad MEN Diccoee 4 

noLm employed, in 1799, the chlorate of h, 
and remarked its effects upon the ; but, 
as Dr. Stevens justly states, he exhibited oth- 
er substances calculated to counteract its infla- 
ence on the disease. But granting that the 


colour of the blood is changed to its healthy | half 


state by these salts, it does not follow either 


that they shall be absorbed into the circulation | be resorted 


doring 
they shall have the effect of rallying the ex- 
hausted powers of life. As to beth these cir- 
cumstances, the sanguine expectations of Dr. 
Srxvewes require confirmation. There can he 
no doubt that, to. be serviceable, these medi- 
eines should be given sufficiently early in the 
exhaustion to allow time for their absorption ; 
and that substances which irritate the digestive 
mucous surface, and prevent or delay: 

tion, should not also be exhibited. In the 


6 advanced stage of this fever, or that 


ent state of our knowledge, and judging from | 
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some experience of the effects of these salts in 
the advanced etages of other severe fevers, f 
infer that they ought mot to be confided in 
alone, but should be conjoined with such other 
means as are calculated to rally oy support the 
vital manifestations and promote the excreting 
functions ; always recollecting that, in order to 
preserve the blood in a state suitable to the 
continuance of life, the depurative actions of 
the various emunctories require to be promoted. 

383. 6. Ia the early stage of exhaustion, Hit- 
Lazy’s saline mixture may be prescribed, or 
the same salts—the nifrate of potash and hydro- 
chlorate of ammonia—ma; Z fall pec \ 
julap; the quantity of camphor bei 
accerding to the grade of depression. The 
chlorate of may likewise be giveo in the 
same vehicle ; or the citrate or tartrate of potash 
or soda, with an excess of the alkali. It is very 
important to avoid such means as will increase 
the irritability of stomach characterizing this 
siege 2 disease ; and J believe that these 

j ines are much less likely to have this ef- 
fect than almost any other. A full dose of cal- 
omel will often have the effect of allaying for a 
while the irritable state of this viscus; but, 
when exhaustion is very considerable, its sed- 
ative influence on the o nervous ene 
will be injurious, if it be not combined wi 
eampbor or ammenia. ing the course of 
this stage little benefit wil acerve from such 
purgatives as irritate the stomach An occa- 
sional Seidlitz powder, or the saline medicines 
just mentioned, assisted by frequent injections 
of sea or salt water, with the addition of an 
ounce or twa of sweet oil, will prove much 
more serviceable than more active means, 
which will only increase the inflammatory irri- 
tation of the digestive mucous surface, and ¢x- 
haust its vitality. Dr. Jacxeon most frequent- 
ly prescribed a combination of calomel, Jumzs's 
powder, nitre, sulphur, and soda, in the form 
of bolus, which was given every fourth hour; 
and afterward the infusion of senna, with liquor 
ammoniz ecetatis, so as sufficiently to promote 
the action of the bowels. 

384. y. In a farther advanced state, and more 
pacsiteal if the pulse become irregular or in- 
termittent, the more energetic restorative and 
nervine medicinea should be vari- 
ously combined with one or with the 
saline substances just mentioned. Warm or 
rubefacient epithems, or sinapiems, shoakd be 
also applied over the epigastrium, or to the 
lower extremities ; and 
or champagne ; or 
nitrete or chlorate o | rape or brandy aad 
water, as the vehicle*o: 


taay be em with a cautious 
of their effects. Upon the whole, the principles 
developed above, in respect of the treatment of 
exhaustion of vital power in fever (4143-148), 
Sc? tn 

. 6. ing the progress of the s of 
exhaustion, alien attention ought to be direct. 
ed to the beverage of the patient. Spruce beer, 
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,soda water, Seltzer water, bottled porter, and 
bottled small beer may be allowed, but only in 
-small quantity at a time, as a considerable 
draught is generally followed by vomiting. 
These beverages may, moreover, be made the 
vehicle for the exhibition of refrigerant, anta- 
‘cid, or saline medicines, as the nitrate of pot- 
ash, the alkaline carbonates, &c. During con- 
valescence, the diet should be carefully team Har 
‘and confined, at first, to farinaceous articles in 
moderate quantity. ri ete 

386. ¢. modi: form of inflammatory 
"continued fever, arising from the concurrence of 


terrestrial exhalations, with climatic influence, |. 


must be treated, in the periods of excitement 
and of exhaustion, conformably with the views 
explained above. This form of fever, after the 
j excitement is subdued by copi- 
‘ous depletions, sometimes assumes a remit- 
tent character. In this case, the exhibition of 
‘bark or the sulphate of quinine during the re- 
missions will be n . Whatever compli- 
‘cation, also, which may either characterize thi 

fever from its commencement, or appear in its 
course, Must be treated by depletions, local es- 


pecially, and derivatives, according to the prin- |. 


ms already advocated.—{See Bitto-Gasraio 
Fsvex.) 

{In the treatment of “ inflammatory” remit- 
tents, too much importante can scarcely be at- 
tached to the use of internal refrigerants, and 
by these we mean ice and ice-cold water. The 
natrete of potasea, the borate of soda, &c., which 
Panis and other writers suppose uce a& 
dimination of temperature by undergoing a 
rapid solution in the stomach, appear to us, 
after long trial, to be absolutely inert for an 
such purpose. So far as we have obeerv 
and the experiments of Joze confirm the opin- 
ion, the nitrate of possesses decidedly 
excitant properties, and, for this reason, it rare- 
ly proves beneficial in this form of fever. The 
carbonic acid proves grateful to the stomach, 
when developed by the union of the vegetable 

carbonated 


acid and the alkali, and is a very 
valuable ‘article in many cases, ially if 
nausea be present. But cold air and cold wa- 


ter are the most valuable febrifuges within our 
reach, and deserve far more extensive trials. 
By the general adoption of the cooling regimen, 
in febrile and i ry diseases, their mor- 
tality has been materially reduced in modern 
‘times, and there can be no doubt that the prac- 
tice might be profitably carried to a ed me 
er extent. Many physicians are deterred from 
the use of cold fluids in fevers for the fear of 
salivation or other untoward accidents, where 

have been given, but we think with- 
out sufficient cause. ‘All experience,” says 
a late writer, “shows that the two agents ara 
by no means incompatible ; and did any doubt 
exist on the subject, and should a question 
arise as to whether the mercury or the ice-wa- 
ter should be dispensed with, we should not hes- 
itate, in the large majority of cases, to adhere 
to the latter.” The o diaphoretics, ex- 
cepting, perhaps, the Dover's powder, and, in 
cases of high arterial action, antimony, are but 
of little use in fevers. 

In the treatment of these, as well as all other 
affections, we are to bear in mind that the only 
true and successful mode of inducing perspira- 
tion is to relieve that pathological condition on 
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which its suppression depends. If it be inflam- 
mation, or congestion, or high arterial action, 
as it is in many cases of fever, then the remo- 
val of these pathological states is the proper 
method of bringing on diaphoresis, and, if in- 
duced in any other manner, no relief will fol- 
low it as a necessary consequence. Nauscants, 
whether of ipecacuanhba or antimony, act fa- 


» | Yourably, from their sedative effect ; and in ca- 


ses of inflammatory action, attended with much 
heat of skin, and a hard pulse, next to blood-let- 
ting and ice-cold drinks, they are the most im- 
portant remedies. ‘ 

A variety of opinion exists among the practi- 
tioners of our country in relation to the neces- 
sity or the advantages of the mercurial treat- 
ment in remittent as well as other fevers. A 
large proportion of them, it is believed, employ 
mercury to a greater or less extent ; some with 
a view to its constitutional effects, others as @ 
chologogue, or a cathartic, best calculated to 
promote the hepatic secretions, to allay the 
morbid. irritability of the intestinal canal, while, 
at the same time, it promotes the evacuation 
of its contents. 

No one can doubt the great value of this ar- 
ticle in many cases, especially when given as 
a cathartic ; but we are not satisfied that it is 
ever necessary, as an anti-febrile agent, to give 
it to that extent as to show its specific influ- 
ence upon the system. The writings of Dr, 
Esrzve have done much to extend its use as an 
alterative in fevers; but, as Dr. Dunowison re- 
marks, “his testimony does not do much more 
than establish the fact that the ordinary remit- 
tents of this country will terminate favourably 
when mercury is administered ; and he might 
have added that they terminate equally favour- 
ably in the hands of those who e the gen- 
eral principles of treatment, and yet who never 
employ mercury” (Pract. of Med., vol ii., p. 
611). Many “sd Saat oer but rarely ia 
the early stages of fever, believing that the 
morbid condition of the liver is dependant on a 
phlogosed state of the mucous membrane of 
the stomach and duodenum, as laid down b: 
Brovssais, and therefore aveid everything 
culated to increase the erethism already exist- 
ing. Practice based on this pathology has, withio 
our own observation, proved eminently success- 
ful. It is not to be ied, however, that after 
fever has for some time, as beyond 
the second week, attended with adynamia and 
a morbid condition of the secretions generally, 
mercury, given as an alterative, will often be 
attended with the very best effects, by inda- 
cing new actions in the system incompatible 
with that of the disease. But even here it is 
entirely unneceseary to push it to that extent 
as to cause actual salivation ; a condition caus- 
ing great discomfort and apprehension to the 
patient without any corresponding advantages, 
and therefore to be avoided. tioct 

Dr. Gravee recommends a combination of 
opium and antimony in us fevers attended 
with encephalic h ia and other cerebral 
symptoms ; and we have found the same com- 
bination by a useful in the latter stages of 
remittent fever under similar circumstances. 
There can be no doubt that this combination 
may often be substituted with advantage for 
general or topical bloodletting, as it erely 
tends to allay febrile excitement watchful 
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ness, and produce quiet sleep. (Antim. et Po- 
tass. Tart., gr. iv.; Tinct. ti f. 3j.; Ag. Cam- 
phor., f. gviij. M. Dose, f. 3ij. to £. yas. every 
two hours.) 

The mortality from the “in ory” and 
other forms of remittent fever in some parts of 
our country has beén very great, and will doubt- 
Jess continue to be so until, from better culti- 
vation, more extensive draining, &c., the sour- 
ces of malaria, hitherto so rife, shall have been 
in a measure removed. Among the British 
troops in the West India Islands, during a peri- 
od of nineteen years, the deaths from remittent 
fever were 1966, the aggregate force during 
that period being 86,661. The cases of admis- 
sion into the hospitals from this disease were 
17,799, or more than one out of every five men ; 
the deaths were about one in nine. [n British 
Guiana, the deaths from remittent fever were 


762, in an aggregate strength of 17,689, during |: 


a period of nineteen years (Report of the Sick- 
ness, Mortalily, and Invaliding among the troops 
in the West Indices). It appears from the British 
army statistics, that the greatest amount of 
sickness and death from remittent fever has 
taken place in those months when the greatest 
degree of heat was combined with the greatest 
degree of moisture. The same holds true in 
relation to the disease as it prevails in the Uni- 
ted States. To show the influence of locality 
in the production of the disease, we have only 
to contrast the mortality from it in different 
countries. Thus, in Jamaica, W.I., during a 
period of nineteen years, in an aggregate 
strength of 44,611, the deaths from remittent 
fever were 1727; while in Great Britain and 
dreland, for a period of seven years, the cases 
of remittent fever were eleven, and the deaths 
but one, in an aggregate force of 44,61}. In 
Sierra Leone (Africa), in an aggregate com- 
mand of 1843, the admissions of cases of re- 
mnittent fever were 160], and the deaths 739, 
or nearty one death for every two cases of fe- 
Ver, or one death for every 2:4 men of the whole 
strength. The proportion of cases of remittent 
fever in the United States Army is one in nine. 
Peden “The Climate of the United States,” 
-)) 


Bipviog. axp Revzz.— Hi, 


co, ¢. 13-23. — F. Hofmann, mag ey ae Yr ka 

c — F. He re, « ti. _— 

Towne, Ou the Discases of the West Indies, bre, 1726.—A. 
scr, Tratado de las Calentaras, &c. Valen., Svo, 1751. 
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Observat. on the Inflammatory Endemic , 
Strangerein the Wost Indies, Ovo. Load., 1629 (Hes made 
Srrangere in se ioe Fe 


judicious between this fever and the cpi- 
demic ry ceynd yellow fever).—R. perder Hist. and 
Cure of Feb. Dis. as they in the West Indies amoug 


Boldiers, dc., 3 vels., Bro. + 1890, pestim.— Fournier 

at Voi. Neen pr rral php yey —J. Allan, Ow 

Ardent Fever, Edin. Med. and Sarg. Joura., vol. ri., p. 318. 

—Macmillaa, ia Ibid., vol. x., p. 30.— Parson and 

im Ibid., vol. viii., p, 365-403, —P. 

ver, Ibid., vol. xiii, p. 165.— 

ia Johason, On the Influence of T 

ropean Coastitutions, Svo, 4th edit., 16%7.—Hs. 

ee Med. Pract., vol. ii., p. 190. — M. Soot, Study 

Pirilsiecti; ee. p73. 

Peeroerreierallicete bey iDether 
rapie, t.i., p. N7.—J. ’ 

Theenene of Wostert Tein ten 

mc Biacroo. awe Ruyzn2.—Seo Biscicg. of “ Fever,” 

“ Remittent Fever,” and “ Yellow Fever.”} 

XVIII. Bruro-Gastzic Feven.—Syrw. Febris 

Biliosa, Hippocrates, Stahl, Selle, Finke, Tis- 

sot, and Stoll; Synochus Biliosa, Galen ; Fe- 

brie Gastrica, Baillou, Lentin; F. Gastro- 

Hepatica, Hildenbrand ; Febris Cholerica, 

Auct. var. ; Fievre Meningo-Gastriguz, Pinel ; 

Gastrische Fieber, Richter; Gastric Fever, 

Gastro-bilious Fever, Bilious Feoer, Biltous 

Continued Fever, Endemic Fever, Gastric. In- 

flammatory or Bilio-In, ever. 

887. Derin.— Vascular reaction following chills 
or rigours and other symptoms of premonition and 
invasion, with predominant effection of the biliary 
functions, cadtah the digestive mucous surface, 
frequently with yellowness of the skin, in the ecve- 
rer cases. 

888. This fever is either sporadic, endemic, 
or epidemic. It is endemic in warm countries 
and marshy situations among Earopeans, par- 
ticularly those who have not been long resi 
in these parts; and in marshy localities in 
the sammer and autumn, in temperate climates. 
It is epidemic 3 


ie 
p 71, 


ic in some seasons, particularly in 
autumn when the summer has been hot, after 
a wet spring, or after great falls of rain, or af- 
ter inundations, and when A fie numbers of 
predisposed persons, especially from high lati- 
tudes, visit such localities. In these circum- 
stances and persons it proves the seasoning 
fever. It is observed chiefly in adults of the 
bilious, or bilio-sanguine temperaments, and 
in persons addicted to spirituous liquors. It is 
& very prevalent fever in the countries border- 
ing on the Mediterranean, in the East Indi 
and in America, and consequently in fleets 
armies in these parts. 

889. i. Desceirrion.—This fever, in robust 
and plethoric persons, approaches severe io- 
flammatory fever on the one hand, and the 
more inflammatory forms of remittent on the 


| other; or it presents a predominance of the 


characters of either, according to the intensity 
of the causes and the 


sare circumstances 
. | of the affected. The chief difference between 


inflammatory fever and it nds upon the 
causes whence they respectively proceed ; the 
former arising principally from atmospheric vi- 
cissitudes and climatorial influence, in connex- 
ton with suppressed perspiration; the latter 
chiefly from marsh and vegeto-animal miasms 
(see Diagnosis). Its similarity to, and connex- 
jon with remittents, are referrible to the origin 
of both in the same causes ; the only differences 
between them resulting from the intensity and 
concurrence of the causes, and from individual 
predisposition, being differences chiefly of grade 
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and of type, as shown by Dr. Bovp, and con- 
firmed by my own observation. That it should 
therefore be confounded with these fevers can- 
not be a matter of surprise, and is of little im- 

rtance as respects the treatment. But when 
it is mistaken for the synochoid and adynamic 
species, with predominant affection of the di- 
gestive mucous surface, then the results may 
be serious. 

890. A. Gastro-bilious fever is generally 
eeded by lassitude, tie or want of tna 
tite, by dull pains in the back and limbs, and 
by flatulence aad indigestion. The breath is 
fetid; the tongue is covered by a yellowish 
Mucous coating; the mouth is clammy, and 
the taste perverted ; the bowels are costive, or 
relaxed, or irregular; and the countenance is 
pale or somewhat sunk. This state—the pre- 
monitory stage—may continue several days, the 
patient not being confined to bed; but gener- 
ally in the morning he is seized with chills or 
rigours, preceded by a sensation of cold ereep- 
ing along the spine. To these soon succeed 
severe frontal headache, vertigo, nausea, vomit- 
ing, burning heat of skin, restlessness, watch- 
fulness, slight anxiety at the precordia, pein 
and oppression in the epigastrium, and in one 
or both hypochondria, with more or less sore- 


alth. The thirst and anxiety are increased, 
and the upper parts of the body are sometimes 
covered by a profuse sweat, while the skin still 
continues hot. , 

391. Ifthe attack be very severe, or negiect- 
ed at the commencement of reaction, the pain 
of the head is aggravated ; and a disinclination 
to answer questions, stupor, and insensibility 
appear about the second or third day. The 
eyes are turgid or inflamed; a bilious, yellow 
tinge spreads from the face downward over 
the body ; the tongue is covered by a thick, 

ellow crust, is at its sides, and dry and 
rown in the centre ; the strength is diminish- 
ed; nausea, with bilious vomiting, is often dis- 
tressing ; the pulse becomes weaker and quick- 
er; and the patient has an insatiable thirst, and 
desire of acidulated fluids. The urine is 
very high-coloured, voided often, and produces 
ing in passing it. The bowels are either 
costive or looee. 

393. If the disease has not been mitigated, 
a slight remission occurs on the third, fourth, 
or fifth day, generally in the morning, the face 
and chest being covered by perspiration, and 
the temperature of the surface reduced. But 
the symptoms are e rated towarda even- 
ing, the tongue becoming drier and darker; 
the epigastrium and hypochondria more pain- 
fal weaber, tad. chon also tumid and tense ; the 
pulse more rapid, constricted, or weak. The 
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anxiety of the precordia is now changed into 
severe pain, aggravated on pressure, with op- 
pression and frequent sighing ; the countenance 
ts sunk; there is vomiting of putrid or offen- 
sive bile ; the stools are liquid, nish brown, 
fetid, slimy, and occasionally bloody or dysen- 
teric; the skin is often deeply jaundiced, and 
emits a putrid bilious odour. @ patient is 
now collected, but various adynamic and ma- 
lignant symptoms appear from the fifth to the 
seventh or eighth day. These are tremours of 
the extremities, and of the tongue when held 
Out; startings of the tendons; pain about the 

bes, with inability to pass the urine; vomit- 
ng of a dark, glairy matter; difficulty of swal- 
lowing; sometimes swelling and suppuration 
of the parotid glands ; tympanitic distention of 
the abdomen ; inexpressive, glassy eyes; dila- 
ted pupils; clammy sweats, difficult and anx- 
ious breathing, and black tongue. To these 
succeed detiriam, coma, intermitting pulse, cold 
extremities, and death, sometimes with con- 
vulsions. Petechiee, blotches, and passive dis- 
charges of blood from the nostrils, gums, fau- 
ces, &c., are but rarely observed. 

393. B. Modifications.—All the above symp- 
toms are not present in the same case, nor 
always run the same course. In the young, 
strong, plethoric, and unseasoned, in the san- 
guine and intemperate, and in very hot and dry 
seasons, this diease approaches very closely to 
severe inflammatory fever (4 354), with pre- 
dominant affection of the stomach and mem- 
branes of the brain, or of the digestive mucous 
surface generally. But in weak or elderly 
persons, and in colder climates and seasons, 
it is more mild, and approaches, or even runs 
into, some ene of the varieties of remittent. 
Indeed, it may assume either pious or 
edynamic characters, or present complications 
similar to those ghenved in that fever, from 
which it differs merely in type. When animal 
miasms and infection are associated with the 
other causes, as in crowded transports, shipe 
of war, prisons, camps, &c., in warm climates, 
or in hot seasons, more or less adynamia or 

ion of vital power, with contamination 
of the circulating fluids, is evinced early in the 
disease, mali, and nervous symptoms pre- 
dominating towards the close. In such cases, 
the premonitory and hgveliog nave are very 
manifest ; reaction is often low or imperfect, 
as in the more adynamic states of remittent, 
or, rather, in the malignant forms of fever about 
to be noticed, and the type is perfectly contin- 
ued. But when it arises chiefly from terres- 
trial exhalations, the circulating and secreted 
fluids are less vitiated, and it presents more of 
the remitting character. When these causes 
are very intense, and the predisposition great, 
the disease often assumes a very concentrated 
and acute form, runs its course rapidly, and 
often pesses into the remit type, or indu- 
ces visceral disease. These violent states of 
bilio-gastric fever have been often met by Mr. 
Boyxe and myself in Africa, and by Dr. J. Joun- 
son, Anneszy, and others in the East Indies. 
This fever thas may resemble, according to the 
nature of the iaposing and exci- 
ting—of the seasons, of the locality and cli- 
mate, and of the epidemic: constitution, either 
inflammatory or remittent fever, or even ma- 
lignant fever; may possess more or lese of a 
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tric character ja one case, of a dilious state 
n another, of an infammatory condition in a 
third, of cerebral affection in a fourth, of an 
adynamic or malignant form in a ith, or a pre- 
dominance of any two or more of them. These 
modifications give rise to the appollations gas- 
tric, bilious, yellow, gastro-bilious, gastro-jn- 
Sammatory, dilious infammatory, dilious oon- 
tinued, gastro-meningitic, &e., applind to it by 
modem writers, and cause it frequently to be 


confounded with the severe infammatory fever | hanily 


on the one hand, and with pestilential yellow 
fover on the other, 

394. ii, Domarton any Texatnarion,—These 
depend upon various circumstances, chieiy 
upon the exciting causes and ciroumstances 
proper to the patient—«. Wheo } 
treated at an stage, a frou change 

nerally appesrs the thind to the seventh 
pees or oven earlier —d. But when the disease 


the 
signs just enumerated () 393). 
brain or its membranes, or the digestive me 
cous surface, or all of them, have suffered very 
considerably, and are more or less changed.— 
«. In some cases, and when it is occasioned by 


may sitima —_ are 
more ¢ in than in any other 
fever, are caused chiefly by s too early re 


$96. iii, Disenous.— Bivoyestnc fever pear 
resembles, 1st. fever, in ity 
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rigours cbarscterising its invasion ; dy the eariy 


occurrence of pauses aod dilioas vomiting ; dy 


reaction ; dy the aod early Nilioas ersc- 
uations, and the diliows eaffusion of the skin ; 
aod by the Le oer pall er nearer me 


vascular action more or Jess excited from the 
COMIN GOAIDED 


the hauporrbage from the meceus surfzoe, the 
black vomit, and dissolution of the duds, &o., 
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seasoning to the distinctly remittent type, with 
the intensity and conourrence of the causes 
producing it; and as it may occur contempo- 
Taneously with the pure climate fever, and with 
the more jnflammatory forms of remittent fever, 
as frequently observed in the West Indies and 
Mediterranean during the hot months, particu- 
larly among soldiers and sailors ; so it is often 
difficult to distinguish between them. The 
Qhief circumstances, however, which will fix 
the attention of the practitioner, are, the man- 
ner of invasion; the distinctness, obscurity, or 
absence of remissions; the degree of excite- 
ment characterizing the early period, especially 
as eXpressed upon the vascular system; the 
kind of excitement, particularly in respect of 
sthenic or asthenic action ; and the state of the 
circulating fluid, aad of the secretions and ex- 
cretions. ~ 

398. c. From epidemic or pestilential yellow 

‘ever, this Sooxetia distinguished, by porting 
to the periodic type in many instances, an 
by frequently leaving visceral disease behind 
it ; by its attacking the same individual oftener 
than once, if he have intermediately undergone 
@ change of locality or climate; by the more 
inflammatory or sthenic character of the period 
of excitement, and the much less remarkable 
change inthe blood and soft solids from the 
commencement; by the headache being con- 
fined chiefly to the temples; by the yellowneas 
appearing early, and first in the eyes, and a 
of bilious origin; by much less irritability o 
the stomach in the advanced stages ; and by its 
longer duration—generally from five to fourteen 
days. In pestilential yellow fever, the yellow- 
ness of the akin is not frequent, and -is of a 

lemon colour; the face has a putrid, 
ted, or livid hue; its duration is from one 
to five days; it never passes into the periodic 
t nor leaves visceral disease behind it, 
fatal cases always being attended by the black 
vomit at their close. Moreover, remittent, 
inflammatory, and bilious fevers are never in- 
fectious, unless under peculiarly favourable cir- 
cumstances, when the latter may assume this 
character; but epidemic yellow fever is re- 
markably infectious ; and while these are gen- 
erally benefited by vascular depletions during 
the period of excitement, the epidemic malady 
requires a different method of cure. 

399. iv. The Proonosis d upon the 
intensity and concurrencé of exciting cau- 
ses; upon the severity of the attack; upon 
the treatment adopted at the commencement ; 
upon the state of vascular reaction; and opon 
the complications that may arise.—a. It may 
be favourable, if the attack-be mild or simple, 
the skin moist, the vomiting moderate, and the 
matters ejected consist chiefly of mucous or 
ingesta ; if the tongue become moist, the bow- 
els loose, and the stools hilious ; if the nervous 
and vital powers be not muoh reduced ; and if 
the yellow suffusion be alight or slow in its 

—, An unfacour opinion should 
Ee Tomed, if any of the more dangerous symp- 
toms enumerated above supervene (4 392); 
especially if the akin he either early or d aly 
yellow, or the sensorial functions early dis- 
turbed ; if the period of exhaustion be attended 
by deep redness of the face, dulness of the eyes, 
much anxiety, er laborious respiration; by a 


feeble, creeping, or intermitting pulse ; by very 
m 145 


scanty and dark urine; great Lies tension, or 
fulness in the epigastriam and bhypochondria ; 
difficulty of swallowing ; tremours of the tongue 
or of the extremities ; by startings of the ten- 
dons ; involuntary disc 
larly if they be of a black colour; incessant 


vomiting, especially if the egesta be dark, or - 


great in proportion to the ingesta ; by petechie, 
enlargements of the parotids, and coldness of 
the extremities. 

400. v. Causze. — Gastro-bilious fever is 
caused chiefly by exhalations from the soil, or 
from vegetable and animal matter undergoing 
decomposition, in connexion with atmospheric 
heat; by exposure to the sun; by the night 
airs or dews, and the influence of cold followin 


such exposures or excessive exertion or high. 


ranges of temperature; by intemperance and 
errors of diet or of regimen; by excesses in 
vinous or spirituous liquors ; by great exertions 
following inactivity; by over-eating, or by a 
sudden transition from a very poor to a very 
full or rich diet, as in the case of soldiers and 
recruits; by anger and other mental emotions ;. 
and by the causes already enumerated (4 5). 
It most frequently, however, arises from the 
concurrence of two or more of these causes. 
The influence of infection in producing it has 
been doubted ; but the experience of Dra. Dex- 
ware and Boyp, in ships and hospitals in tha 
Mediterranean, bas demonstrated its occasional 
Origin in the cause, or, at least, the power in- 
fection evinces in producing a severe modifi. 
cation of it. , 

401. vi. Tazatuent. — Tho tudications are, 
lst. To evacuate morbid secretions in tha 
prima via, and restore the suppressed i. 
ration in the stages of premonition inva- 
sion; 2d. To rate the vascular reaction 
attendant upon the period of excitement ; 3d.. 
To obviate determination to a an and 
mitigate urgent symptoms ; and, 4th. aup- 
port the vital powers in the consequent ex- 
haustion, The frst indication is best fulfilled 
before reaction is developed. At this.time an 
emetic, followed by diluents, by the vapour bath, 
or by warm fomentations, sudorific dzinks, and. 
by warm emollient enemata, will generally. re- 
store the suppressed perspiration, and moderate 
the consequent yeaction. Blood-letting ix.the 
next important means; but. thea utmeet, care 
should be taken not to regort.to it before reae~ 
tion has commenced, er when exhaustion. is 
about to supervene. Dr. Dexmanx has insisted 
upon this, and my expevience fully.confirms the 
propriety of the advice. I haye eeen this.feves 
most remarkably exasperated, and almost fatal 
syncope occasioned, by the ebetraetion of even 
two or three ounces of blood during the stage 


ge 
and early practised, but-with due regard to the 
state of ihe pulee, and to the complications and. 
other ciroumstgnges ef the case; and they: 


ought to be- aided by cold applications to the- 


head, and purgatives. A full dose (from JO to. 
20 graine}of calomel may be given immediately 
upon the first bloodletting, and afterwerd the 
tartrate or citrate of soda, or of potash, may be- 
taken aa short intervals, in the state of effer- 
veecence, with an excess of the alkali, As 
long as vascular excitement is energetic, anti- 


1)53- 


e9 of feces, particu- - 
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phlogistic remedies should be employed, as rec- 
ommended above; and, in addition to these 
now mentioned, there are none more deserving 
of adoption than small and frequent doses of 
the nitrate of potash and hydrochlorate of am- 
monia. Cold affusions, and cold sponging of 
the surface, are also useful auxiliaries. When 
internal viscera are oppressed, and reaction is 
not free and open, the tepid bath, or tepid effu- 
sions, will be serviceable. 

{When called sufficiently early, the first indi- 
cation should be, to put a stop to the cold stage, 
or stage of torpor ; and when the disease is of 
a remittent character, to prolong the remission, 
and either prevent a recurrence of the excite- 
ment, or render it less violent and of shorter 
duration. When there is a tendency to a fa- 
vourable termination, convalescence is to be 
promoted by such supporting measures as ex- 
perience has proved to be best adapted to the 
object in view. It is but seldom, however, 
that the patient is seen by the physician un- 
til the cold stage is past. Dr. B. Ticanor, 
U. 8. N., in his account of the “ Endemic of 
Thompson's Island,” in 1824 (a most malignant 
Yilious remittent fever), thas speaks of the use 
Of dlood-letting in this disease : 

“ Reaction having taken place either sponta- 
neously, or in consequence of the means which 
have been mentioned, it generally ran so high 
as to require depleting measures. Of these, 
venssection was the first and most effectual, 
and few cases occurred in which it was not re- 
quired. Wherever I found a tense, wiry palse, 
however small it might be, accompanied with 
burning tenderness and oppression in the epi- 
gastric region; violent headache, with Ted, 
pretuberant eyes, and a tumid, flushed coun- 
tenance ; a hot, florid, and dry skin, I had im- 
mediate recourse to the lancet, and used it 
freely. My rule was, to allow the blood to flow 
till manifest relief was experienced from all the 
urgent symptoms above mentioned. But the 
quantity which it was necessary to take to ac- 
complish this, varied according to the circam- 
stances attending the operation. When drawn 
Jn a full stream, from a large, tense vein, and 
while the patient was in a standing or sitting 
,posture, the loss of from sixteen to twenty-four 
‘ounces generally afforded the desired relief. 
It was only at that period of the disease, how- 
sever, when reaction had just reached its height, 
that veneesection was productive of this decided 
benefit. Indeed, it was only at this time that 
1it could be employed with safety; - for if the 
disease continued its course, the powers of the 
-system were very soon exhausted to such a 
-degree that a loss of blood, instead of retarding 
-or averting, accelerated the patient's doom. A 
barge ing, at the moment when the ardour 
‘of the febrile conflict had reached its height, 
seldom failed to calm the commotion of the 
system, and to prevent an unnecessary waste 
-of the vital energy, by moderating the violence 
of reaction. To obtain the greatest degree 
of benefit from venesection, it was indispensa- 
bly necessary to carry it so far at first as to 
make a sensible impression upon the disease ; 
that is, till all the urgent symptoms proceeding 
from the exoess of reaction disappeared ; for 
if these salutary effects were not produced by 
the first, they never could be by any subsequent 
bleeding, the-system becoming in a short time 


too much prostrated to admit of a farther ab- 
straction of blood. When I had an opportunity 
of seeing the patient sufficiently early in the 
disease, I rarely had occasion to bleed more 
than once; and by this one bleeding I was so 
fortunate, in a few instances, as completely to 
arrest its progress. But in almoet every case 
the symptome of reaction returned efter a long- 
er or shorter interval of remission, and some- 
times they became eo violent as to require a 
repetition of the bleeding. In these instances, 
it was neceasary to be more cautious in the 
use of the lancet, and the benefit resulting from 
it was comperatively small. Bleeding could 
not be safely employed later than the third day 
of the disease, “rs its good age were oud 
very apparent after the second. Although t 
Seay of this remedy consisted principally in 
its moderating the violence of reaction, yet it 
extended beyond this, and was manifested in 
the greater susceptibility of the system to the 
action of other remedies. The operation of 
cathartics, in particular, was facilitated and ren- 
dered more effectual by an early and free use 
of the lancet.”} 

402. The second indication is to be fulfilled by 
local depletions in the first instance, followed 
by rubefacients, blisters, and the other means 
detailed when treating of the remittent form 
of bitious fevers (see § 251, 252-258). The 
exhaustion in the latter period requires the 
same treatment as already advised for this 
state in the severer forms of remittent and in- 
flammatory fevers (see 4 253, 256, 357). 

403. The mercurial plan of care in this fever 
has been very strenuously insisted upon by 
Cutexoimu, Denuank, J. Jonnson, Boye, Born, 
and various other recent writers. They advise 
calomel to be given after copious vascular de- 
pletions, with the intention of affecting the sys- 
tem, and in various forms of combination—with 
Jauge’s powder or other antimonial prepara- 
tions, in frequent doses, or in larger quantities 
with opium. And they direct the mercurial 
unguents to be used externally at the same 
time. I have prescribed mercurials with the 
same intention, to the utmost extent, and in all 
these forms in the more concentrated varieties 
of this fever in hot climates; but I have not 
satisfied myself that they have been actually 
beneficial to the extent supposed, even im the 
cases which have recovered during or after 
their exhibition. I would, therefore, prefer to 
use it in the manner I have advised in the se- 
verer forms of remittent (4 250, et seq.). : 

404. The propriety of having recourse to 
emetics in this fever has been much qnestioned 
by writers, and especially by those of the schoal 
of M. Braovssars. They are, in my opinion, 
quite inadmissible after excitement has com 
menced. They should be given only in the pre- 
monitory and invading s as above stated 
($ 401), but, unfortunately, the disease seldom 
comes under treatment until these have been 
superseded by reaction; and they ought to be 

ed, in these periods, by the means mention- 
ed ($401) in connexion with them. They are 
contra-indicated even thus early, if great pain 
be felt at the epigastrium, with distention and 
tenderness; and if full and free vomiting have 
already taken place.* 


* (Dr. Ticknor, U. 8. N., who hes had great experience 
im the treatment of this form of remittent fever, thes speaka 
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‘405. The saline treatment, 80 remarkably ex- 
tolled by Dr. Srevens, in the latter stages of 
this and other severe fevers, does not appear 
to have been employed to an extent which will 
warrant an opinion as to its effects. And, al- 
though several years have elapsed since it was 
so strongly recommended by this writer for 
these diseases, I cannot find that any addition- 
al evidence of its efficacy has been adduced. 
It surely becomes this physician to furnish far- 
ther proofs of its success, and it is morally im- 
perative upon practitioners in warm climates to 
give it a proper trial. [From late conversa- 
tions with Dr. Srsvens, we Jearn that he has 
continued to pursue the saline treatment in the 
fevers of the West Indies with great success up 
to the present time, and that many other prac- 
titioners have adopted the treatment with simi- 
ler results.} It is unnecessary to offer farther 
remarks on the treatment of this species of fe- 
Ver, as the observations already made in re- 
speet of the management of remittent and in- 
flammatory fever will, in a great measure, apply 
to it ; and the more so, as the severe states of 
these diseases, as well as of this, although com- 
meneing differently, and evincing certain modi- 
Seations in their early course, generally pre- 
sent very similar features in their advanced 
stages, or when they assume dangerous com- 
plications, and pass into on of vital 
power. 

{In relation to the treatment of this form of 
fever, few additional remarks are needed. Gase- 
tric trritability will be best relieved by: swallow- 
ing fi small bits of ice, with the appli- 
eation of a blister or sinapism over the epigas- 
trium, or by injections of limewater, baleam 


emetics, in his Account of tha Endemic 
land,” 1824. ~ 
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sinapism, immediately 
Ried to rouse the 


— these were the any ene which possessed any | Cogn: 


the cold stage ; 


hich indicate 

the ectual presence or near approach of inflammation of the 

where there tek an aaimipers vomiting of: 
matter accom’ With g sense 

pecan y ice swam, saseaeltsir th hemes aks joe ne dh 

their operation. To those who have 

bed the use of emetics indiscriminately in yellow 

at this practice may appear highly reprehensible ; but 

as | determined, when circumstances should require me to 

wadertake the of this — disease, to 

tea. gooqeead bey the ermptonss on Shey t present them- 

selves, rather than by any aa omnions, drawn 

from the Xperience of cast eo, when- 


the vomiting, relieving the oppress 
sasing s determination to the surface ; thos, 
by inducing re-scti 


in | 8vo. Mog., 1760.—Appet, De 


6G 


of copaiba, and mucilage ; vomiting will-often be 
allayed successfully by the administration of 
two drachms of a mixture of equal parts of 
charcoal and spirits of turpentine. When ham- 
orrkage occurs, co}d water, with the acetate of 
lead in two or three grain doses, often repeat- 
ed, with opium, according to circumstancea, 
will do all that can be done in such cases. Hic- 
cough has often been allayed by the bicarbonate 
of soda and opium internally, while, at the same 
time, a plaster ie applied between the shoul- 
ders, composed of pitch, opium, and camphor. 
Convalescence from this form of fever is gen- 
erally extremely slow, and requires more than 
ordinary caution as to regimen, in consequence 
of the diseased condition of the digestive or- 
gans. Porter, and the light bitter infusions, 
may, at first, be cautiously entered upon; but 
quinine, especially in large doses, is not unet- 
tended with danger. The food should be of a 
tmnild, farinaceous kind, as arrow-reot, rice gru- 
el, and tapioca, to be replaced by animal broths 
as soon as the stomach has regained some of 
its former tone and . There is no dis- 
ease, perhaps, in which relapees of a fatal kind 
are more common than in this gastric form of 
Femittent fever, and these generally happen in 
consequence of imprudence in relation to the 
quantity or quality of the food. The drinks 
should be toast or barley water, rice water, belm 
or mint tea; lemonade and other acid drinks 
do not often agree as well with the stomach. 
The sequela of this disease are, dysentery, sme 
termitient fever, or jawndice. These are to be 
treated according to the rules laid down under 
these different diseases’ We may, however, 
remark that mercury, as an alterative, and ¢ 
quinine in small doses, will be the remedies 
on which chief reliance must be placed. Com- 


for | plete restoration to health, however, can rarely 


be LW ine unless by a residence of consider- 
able duration in a healthy climate. } 


Bisrroe. anv Rerer.—Avic, Canon. Liv.. fen. i., 


tr. 2, c. 35.— Bianchi, Hist. Hepat., p. 131.—J. Williams, 
On Bilious Fevers. Lond., 17 ae Greinger, Hist Fe- 
bris Anomals Batave, —. 1746-48, &c., Bvo. Edin., 
1758.—Tissot, De Febribas Biliosis, 6vo. Laus., 1758.— 
Van Swicter, Const. pit: &., —Lind, On Diseases 
of Hot Climates, p. 19.— Belli Vou mm. 
Augs., 1772.—Stol, Rat. Med., t. i., et. ii., et 


the Bilious or Yellow Fever of Jamaica, 8vo. WLond., 1772. 
—G. A. Benelli, Discorso Apologetico delle Febbre Bilicee, 
8vo. Bol., 1775.—Budenoch, in Med, Observat. and Iaqui- 
ries, vol. iv., No. 12.—L. L. Fincke, De Morbis Biliosis, &c., 
Phiebotomis#, imprimis in 
Febribus Hiliceis rect Administratione. Helmst., 1799.— 
Domling, Morb. Gastricorem Acut, P Wiceb., 
1707.—J. P. Frank, De Curand. Homin. Mortis, vol. i., 6 
96.—Cassan, Mémoires de la Société Méd. d’Emulation, 
t. v., p. 30.—J. B. Davidge, On the Autamnal Endemio 
of ical Climates, valgarly called the Yellow F 


Reil, Memorab. Clin. faso., iv., No, 8.—Spalding 
York Med. Repos, vol. jil., art. 2.—-Joerdens, in Stark, Ar- 


; | ehiv., b. ii, st. 2.—Waite, Of the Bilious Fever as it ap- 


peered st Bath. Lond., 1908.— , Mémn. sur lee Fid- 
is Charact. du Levant et des Antilles, de. 
bes Se cabin i , On the _— io areas 
of Sicily, in Edin. Med. and Surg. Journ., vol. vi., p- 
490; end vol. vil., p. 174.—W. Irvine, 1n. Poid., vol. vii. 
323.— cinhold, De Infammatione Viecer. he men ie 
0 Specie 
lng tan b. i., p. 983.—J. Frank, Praxeos Med. Uni- 
vers pta, vol. i., p. ot 
Medico-Chirurg. 8oc., vol. vi., p. 80.—G. A. Richter, Dar- 
ste]. des Wesens, der Erkenntnies u. Behandl. der Gastri- 
schon Fiebor. Borl., 1812.— Tommasini, Sulla Febbre 
gialla Americana, ¢ sulle Malattie di Genio Analogo.. 1901, 
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Len Therapie, b. i., § 139. 
Handbuch der Speciellen a. ryt 


wque, Xo., 3d odit., p. 130.—. 
t. in. p. 356.—J. Annesley end Author, Researches into the 
Pathology and Treatment of the Dis. of India and of Warm 
Climates, &c., imp. 4to, vol, ii., possim.— W. Stevens, Ob- 
serv. ou tho Healthy and Diseased Properties of the Blood, 
8vo. Lond., 1833.— W. ihe yb Clinical Hlustrations of 
the Diseases of Bengal, &c. Calcutta, 183%, 6vo, passim. 
—W.E. £. Conwell, On the Funct. end Stract. Changes of 
the Liver, and on Hepatic Disease in India, d&c., Bro. 
Lopd., 1825, pessim.—See, aloo, the REYERENCES to Rz- 
MITTENT and INFLAMMATORY FRVERS, and likewise to 
Pesricentiat YELLow FPsves, as this discase has 

very frequently confounded with them, owing chiefly to the 
circumstance of ye/lowness of the skin being one of its chief 
characteristics ; indeed, this symptom is more generally ob- 
served in it than in the other fevers just mentioned. The 
t to be entirely discarded ; as yellow- 


phenomenon, although not mure Parmar cat with in une 
than in another, have been confounded with that fever, As 
os intereuttents, their pee exacerbations 
sufficiently distinguish them, even although yellowness or 
signs of malignancy should arise in their advanced course. 
Leprol uiebtees is a very indefinite symptom ; it not 
ealy is of various shades, bat also arises from very different 
causes; it is lurid or tawny in one case, brownish or ma- 


srotarablas etotiues so bikfe 4 uns Gonsetaacious agers 
pre’ t to re to imations 
, bide: gastric, and pestilential, us respects those spe- 
cies of fever which mist frequently present the symptom in 
question as the result of these causes, 

who have not seen the fevers incidental to inter- 
troptcal countries, more especially to the West Indies, Af- 
Tica, the Mediterranean, and the East, may consider the 
distinctions made above not to exist in nature, and that re- 
mittent, bilious, continaed. inflammatory, and pestilential 
fevers are merely modifications and qracee of each other. 
They may even doubt the utility of details into which 
I have entered, particularly as regards inflammatory and 
bilio-gastrio favers ; for they will scarcely observe a case of 
qither ip temperate countries, particularly in the severe 
forms wet with in warm climates, unless in very hot sea- 
sons, and in peculiar circumstances, But in those parts of 
the world to which J have jo referred, and in others ad- 
joining them, to which ical men may proceed to serve, 
it will be found that the unacclimated, according to their 
constitutions, will be affected by inflammatory fevers of va- 
rious grades or severity in healthy localities, and in hot and 
dry seascas—with bi and remittent fevers, of va- 
rious forms, m mi situations ead sickly seasons; 
while the acclimated shall escape the first of t! mala- 
dies in the former of these circumstances, and the second 
in the latter, or, 1f attacked, they shall experience oaly re- 
mittents or intermittests. The ilential yellow fever 
wakes no such distinctions. As already stated, and as will 
be hereafter shown, its spread is limited only by a low range 
of empereiers, by a previous atiack, and by circumstances 
that clroumecribe ite infection, While the former fevers 
are met with in all warm climates, and occur either sporad- 
ically or endemically in them, and are not infectious, this 
last appears only un the intertropica! shores of the Atlanti 
or parts adjacent, during bot seasuns. e for a time, 
then disappears. Thus, it oocars after long intervals, pre- 
yaile comatimes for years, and then takes its departure, as 
will be shown in another place, When we consider the 
very different cqgstitations—original and anquired—of those 
who inhabit Earopean colonies within the tropics; when 
we review the appaaraace of the naw comer, of the old res- 
ident, of the 1 the mulatto of various grades, and 
of the negro; and take into scoount the modes of living, the 
exposares, and the various other circumstances comnected 
with each class, and farthar connect all these with variet; 
of situation, season, and temperature, we casnot be surpri- 
rd at the very diferent forms which fever assumes among 

ie, 


[See Bib. of “ Favan,” ‘ RemitTEnt,” and “ YELLow 


Feven” (the latter under ‘' PesTILENCE.”))} 


XIX. Muoous og Prtorrious Fevaz.—Syn. Fe- 
bris Mucosa, F. Mesenterica, Baglivi; Morbus 
Mucosus, Roederer and Wagler; Febris Pitu- 
itosa, Stoll; Febbre glutinosa gastrica, Sar- 
cone; eae PE ebit feb inel ; Fiécre 
Muqueuse, Fr. ; Schlewnfieber, Germ. 

406. Cuaract.— Slight febrile reaction follow- 
ing chills, with mucous evacuations, and pains in 
the back and limbs, and often with slight remis- 


sions. 
407. i. Syuptoms.—Some of the older wri- 
ters confounded mucous fever with influenza, 


with catarrhal fevers, and even with bronchitis... 


But more recent observers have, with greater 
propriety, confined their description of it to that 
form of general affection, which is character- 
ized by slight febrile excitement and nervous 
depression, with predominant disorder of the 
digestive mucous surface, of a sub-acute form, 
accompanied with mucous or slimy evacuations 
—admitting, however, the occasional complica- 
tion of bronchial irritation with it. 

408. This fever is preceded by general uneasi- 
neas, by a sense of heaviness, or pains in the 
limbs, loes of appetite, disturbed sleep, acid or 
acrid eructations, and cold or chilliness, which 
is first felt in the lower extremities. To these 
succeed marked dislike of food, slight thirst, 
nausea, sometimes with vomiting of a whitish, 
transparent, and viscid fluid of a nidorous or 


of | acid taste; a sense of weight at the epigastri- 


um, with fulness ; flatulent and colicky pains, 
with slight tenderness in the abdomen, and re- 
laxed bowels. The tongue is usually moist, 
white, and covered by a mucous coating, with 
a sickly or unpleasant taste of the mouth ; aph- 
thous exudations are occasionally observed on 
the fauces and lips; the saliva is sometimes 
abundant, and the breath is fetid and heavy. 
The evacuations are mucous, more frequent 
than natural, sometimes tinged with blood, 
voided with slight tenesmus, and, in children, 
often with prolapsus eni. In rarer instances, 
costiveness, or an irregular state of bowels is 
observed ; mucous diarrhea and costiveness 
alternating ; and, occasionally, worms are void- 
ed. The urine is either scanty or natural at 
first, of a citrine tint, and sometimes passed 
with pain; it deposites a mucous sediment of 
a grayish or brick colour at an advanced stage. 
The temperature of the surface is not much in- 
creased, unless during the evening exacerba- 
tions ; and, towards the acme and decline, a 
gentle perspiration breaks out, especially in the 
morning and during sleep. A slight eruption 
often occurs during the night, but generally dis- 
appears in the morning. The pulse is feeble 
and small, but seldom much accelerated, unleas 
in the evening and night. The patient com- 
plains of a sense of weight or of pain in the sin- 
ciput and occiput ; with vertigo upon sitting up; 

confusion of ideas, and somnolency, without 
the ability to sleep ; of depression, sadness, 
and restlessness ; of pains and soreness in the 
hypochondria, in all the limbs, and in the joints ; 
and occasionally of cough, noise in the ears, 
and deafness. 

409. ii. The Discnosis rests upon the cir- 
cumstances connected with the origin of the 
disease ; on the appearance of the evacuations ; 
on the colicky pains in the bowels; on the 
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softness, the very slight acceleration or slow- 
ness Of the palse; on the little increase of the 
temperature, and the humidity of the skin; on 
the slight degree of thirst ; and on the very 
moderate or sub-acute character of all the feb- 
rile phenomena. In its slighter forms, the 
complaint is commonly described as fever from 
cold, or as a cold in the bowels and limbs. In 
some cases, lt presents either a dysenteric or 3 
rheumatic character ; and is with difficulty dis- 
tinguished from dysentery, or from rheumatism 
in other instances, unless the history of the 
disease, and the state of the bowels and of the 
evacuations, be closely observed. Jt may even 
pass into either of these affections, or into oth- 
ers about to be noticed. 

410. iii. Duration, Texmmnation, ann Proo- 
yosts. A.—The Duration of this fever varies 
from two to five or six weeks. It often pre- 
sents slight remissions, indicated chiefly by the 
pulse skin. The more manifest the remis- 
sions, the longer is its duration, which may be 
extended even beyond the latter period. Re- 
lapses are very common during convalescence, 
and are caused chiefly by errors of diet or of 
regimen, by premature exposure to atmospheric 
vicissitudes, or to cold and moisture, or to pa- 
ludal exhalations. The relapse may assume 
either the same or aggravated features, or a 
purely remittent or intermittent type. 

411. B. Mucous fever terminates, lst. In a 
Teturn to health, which most commonly takes 
place; and is frequently preceded either by 
vomiting, or by a moderate diarrhea, or by an 
apbthous eruptioa on the lips, or by a miliary 
eruption on the skin, by a general sweat, by 
the urine becoming copious and depositing a 
sediment, or by a spontaneous salivation ; 2d. 
In the adynamic state of fever, with predomi- 
nant affection of the intestines and of the brain, 
or of its membranes ; 3d. In a purely remittent 
or intermittent type, or in dysentery, particu- 
larly in marshy localities ; and, in such cases, 
sub-acute or chronic disease of one or more of 
the viscera in the abdomen, with or without 
dropsy, may supervene ; 4th. In unequivocal 
symptoms of rheumatism, or of peripneumonis ; 
5th. In death, after severe inflammatory affec- 
tion of the intestinal mucous surface, attended 
by obstinate diarrhea; or after excessive ner- 
vous exhaustion, or after obecure affection of 
the brain, or of its meninges, or of the reepira- 


tory organs. The pro, is generally ,fa- 
vourable, unless any of the more severe changes 
just mentioned present themselves. This fe- 


ver seldom terminates fatally when early and 
iciously treated. SJ: 

412. C. On dissection, the principal lesions 
are found, Ist. In the intestinal canal, which is 
usually greatly distended by a fetid gas, its mu- 
cous surface presenting inflammatory appear- 
ances, consisting of vascular injection, thick- 
ening, softening, various alterations of colour, 
ulcerations, an aes seen gen ngbeei 
peritoneal i the intestines, which is ei- 
ther partially inflamed or altered in colour, the 
abdominal cavity sometimes containing serum ; 
Sdly. In the mesentery, which often presents le- 
sions similar to those of the peritoneum, the 
mesenteric glands being enlarged, inflamed, or 
cha in colour; 4thly. In the diver and spleen, 
pee igen variously altered in different cases, 
but most frequently congested, enlarged, or 
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ranulated, the apleen being generally softened, 
riable, enlarged, more rarely small and hard; 
Sthly. In the /uags, which are congested or in- 
jected, hepatized, tuberculated, the bronchi be- 
ing loaded with macus and the bronchial glands 
enlarged; 6thly. In the tum, which 
sometimes contains a turbid or sanguinolent 
serum, the substance of the heart being flabby 
or soft. Morbid a , consisting chief- 
ly of congestion and effusion of serum between 
the membranes or in the ventricles, are occa- 


sionally observed in the brain. In every in- 
stance, the digestive mucous follicles have. been 
found enl inflamed in various degrees, and 


ulcerated, presenting the various lesions af- 
fecting these follicles, described in the article 
Diorstive Canat ($96), the cwoum, large bow- 
els, and small intestines being the perts chief- 
ly diseased. 

413. iv. Cavses.— This variety ayer 
bilio-gastric fever on the one hand, the en- 
teric form of synochoid on the other. It may 
occur either sporadically, endemically, or epi- 
demically, and, in either case, it may arise from, 
or pase into fever of a periodic type. It may 
even rua into dysentery, and, from the severity 
of the pains in the limbs attending it, may close- 
ly resemble an attack of rheumatism. Its char- 
acters, both constant and contingent, result 
ay the various Kop snmp both intrinsic 
and extrinsic to the patient, concurring to cause 
it. These are chiefly, a. The epochs of child- 
hood and old age; the female sex; the lym- 
phatic, leucophlegmatie, and nervous tempera- 
ments; prolonged watchings ; excessive fa- 
tigue or indolence ; languid, weak, delicate, and 
pale states of frame ; chlorosis, intestinal warms, 
or a cachectic habit of body ; the debility caus- 
ed by previous disease, as by agues, mesenteric 
obstructions, or by excessive venereal indul- 
gences.—}, Living in tow, humid, cold, and 
marshy places ; privation of light and of the 
sun’s rays; the autumnal season, or prolonged 
wet od cold ab ee ; want of pate ae the 
use of indigestible vegetables, of unripe frui 
of tainted animal food, or of unwholesome fate 
particularly shell-fish; of stagnant, marehy, or 
impure water; the privation of accustomed 
stimuli; the abuse of emetics or of purgatives ; 
insufficient nourishment, &c. The most com- 
mon of these are cold and humidity, unhealthy 
localities, and uowholesome ingesta. This fe- 
ver is endemic in the situations just specified, 
and it has occasionally acd epidemically 
during autumn and winter, particularly after 
much wet. 

414. v. Taxaturnt.—Se.ie, Strout, and J. 
P. Frawx looked upon the character of the 
stools as the consequence of accumulations of 
mucus in the digestive canal, and have prescri- 
bed emetics and purgatives in order to evacuate 
them. Bueuivi more judiciousty directed vas- 
cular depletions, emollients, and mild purga- 
tives. Pins first evacuated the stomach by 
means of ipecacuanha, and either continued 
this substance afterward, in weak arematic in- 
fusions, or gave rhubarb with the tartrate of 
potash, or with the bydrochlorate of ammonia. 
He occasionally directed three or four grains of 
the extract of jalap in an emulsion, as recom. 
mended by Rogpsrer and Waoter. Brovssars 
and his disciples, viewing this fever as a form 
of primary gastro-enteritis developed under the’ 
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inftuence of cold, humidity, and bad diet, in per- 
sons whose mucous sarfaces are predisposed to 
inordinate secretion, and who are liable to sym- 
pathetic affections of the limbs, head, &c., ad- 
vise a treatment founded on these views. They 
believe that collections of mucus in the prima 
via are not the cause of the constitutional dis- 
turbance, but are, equally with such disturbance, 
produced by the inflammatory irritation of the 
mucous surface. There can be no doubt of the 
frequent origin of the morbid secretion in this 
state, but that it always, or solely, originates 
in it is questionable. Although inflammation, 
or, rather, vascular injection, “of the mucous 
membranes is one of the constituents of the 
morbid condition, there are obviously others 
which modify it, or give it a more or less spe- 
cific character. Besides, the follicles are more 
affected than the mucous membranes them- 
selves, and howevér prominent the affection of 
these parts may be, the organic nervous system 
is manifestly that which is primarily impressed 
by the causes, and which continues longest and 
most universally to evince disorder. 
’ 415. a.. The frst intention is to remove the 
exciting causes, and, if the disease comes un- 
der treatment sufficiently early, to endeavour to 
arrest its pro , or to shorten its duration 
by the exhibition of an emetic of ipecacuanha, 
by the vapour bath, by hot fomentations, and 
by warm emollient injections.—s. The second in- 
dication is to reduce vascular action, if the dis- 
ease be fully developed, or the patient pletho- 
rc or robust, and if febrile excitement be con- 
siderable, by general or local blood-letting in 
mederate quantity, by refrigerants, by the tepid 
bath, and by low regimen.—<. The third inten- 
tion is to determine the circulation to the sur- 
face, and derive from the mucous surfaces by 
means of Dover's powder, or by ipecacuanha, 
nitrate, and opium, or other diaphoretics, by 
the warm bath, and by blisters, sinapisms, or 
warm terebinthinate epithems applied over the 
abdomen.—d. The fourth object is to soothe in- 
testinal irritation and to correct the secretions 
by emollients and demulcents given by the 
month or by injection, and by small doses of 
blue pill or hydragyrum cum creta and camphor, 
with Dover’s powder.—<. The fifth is to evac- 
uate morbid matters from the intestines, and to 
tiers their collection by the occasional ex- 
ibition of mild purgatives and laxative enema- 
ta.—f. Sizxthly, to alleviate urgent symptoms or 
determinations to particular organs—as to the 
head, the Jungs, or tiver—by local depletions, 
external derivatives, rubefacients, &0.—g. And, 
seventhly, to support the powers of life in the 
latter period by gentle tonics, light nourish- 
ment, and by cinchona or the sulphate of quin- 
ine, especially when the disease presente re- 
missions, or is d to pass into the peri- 
odic , OF into rheumatism, and partioulers 
in bomid, marshy, and unwholesome situations. 
I have found the following aperient very ser- 
viveable in this form of fever, when the bowels 
required to be gently but freely evacuated. Oth- 
ers, however, in the Arrerpix (F. 266, 480, 
827), will be equally useful. 
oe a phe Moor Bitart. in pal, §).; Potasee Ni- 
.; Camfect. § ee f i" 
Fiat ep cujos cap “hy Come Heyman neh 
Bis. anv Rever.— Avicenna, Canon. Liv., fen. i., ty, ii., 


¢. 47-85.—J. Bockel, 8ynopsis vovi Morbi, quem Febr. ¢. 
tarrh. voouat, &c. Helms., 1588.—Crauses De Fobdr. Ce. 


tarrbalibas, 4to. Jen., 1676.—C. Pise, De Morbis ex Se- 
ros Collovie ortis, 4to. Lugd. Bat., 1714 —. vi, Prax 
Medi Li., cap. 5.—J. G. De Haha, Febr. tin. ST 
Ann., 1720; Uratislavie gressate sunt, 4to. Urat., 1731. 
— Roederer & Wagler, Trectat. de Morbo Macoso, Sc, 
Goet., 1762, 1783.—Streck, De Febre Prtaitosé Mog., 1781. 
— Kneus, Anpot. qaedam circa Morb. Bil. Mucosam Aun, 
178344, Stuttg. gqrassat., &c. Stuttg., 1766. — Wiebers, 
Discrim. inter Febr. Bil. et Pitvitosam, Doering, Tr., vol. 
i.—Eloner, Animadvere. in Feb. Pituitusas. Regvom., 1789. 
—M. Stoll, Ratio Med., vol. iii., p. 141; et Aphor. de Cog- 
noscond. et Curand. Febr., &c., edit. 2d, p. 137.—(Cons- 
bruch, Histtory Fobris Mucose Ann. 17! . Stuttgardis 
grassate. beers hy 1790.—Jacebi, De Febre Pituituso-ner 
vod, men hy , grass.,Svo. Stuttg., 1793.—Stroem, m 
Acta Rog. Med. Havn., vol. iv., p 381.—Selle, Rudi- 
menta Pyretologiw, 3d ed., p. eae igr, Beschreib. einer 
Schleimfeber epidemie. Téb., 1795.—Retl, Memor. Clinic., 

By, De la Fiévre Muqueuse, Journ. Gen, de 
Méu., t. ei) 229. 1603.— » Hist. Raisounée des 
Mal. Observ. 4 Naples, per Ballay. Lyon, 8vo, 1804.—Pv- 
nel, Nosog, Philosoph., t. i., p. 132,— Hildeabrand, Institut. 
Med. — vol. iv., p. 741.—Beisseeu, Trasté des Fiérres, 
&o., p. 174, 


XX. Fever, Sweattno.—Srn. Miliaris Suda- 
toria, Sudér Miliaris, Miliaria (from mitrem, 
a millet seed), Sudor, Sudor Anglicus, Sudor 
Picardius, Febris Sudatoria, F. Helodes Suda- 
toria, Sudatio Febris Helodes, F. Milzaris, P. 
Vesicularis, Purpura alba, Auct. var.; Mi 
aris, Sauvages and Sagar; Febris Pe a, 


faso, i., p. 6.— 


F. Hoffmann ; La Suette, Le Suette iatre, 
La Suette Epidémigue, Fiévre Mihaire, Pujol, 


Gastellier, Meniére, dec. ; Der Frieze!, Germ. ; 
Miliary Fever, Sweating Miliaria, Shocating 
Sickness. : 

416. Derin.—After lassitude and general un- 
casiness, a sudden atiack of febrile disorder, with 
most profuse and continued sweat, frequently fol- 
lowed by an eruption of miliary vesicles, the dis- 
case occurring epidemically and being tafections. 

417. I have preferred the name sweating fe- 
ver to that of miliary fever, as sweating is the 
constant and characteristic phenomenon of the 
disease, and is present in the mild as well as 
in the most malignant cases ; whereas the mil- 
iary eruption is sometimes wanting in both. 
This malady should not be confounded with 
the febrile affections of lying-in women, attend- 
ed by sudamina, that have improperly been de- 
nominated miliary fever, from the character of 
the eruptions sometimes occurring as a symp- 
tom of them, during hot seasons and a too heat- 
ed regimen. This is a specific fever seldom 
observed in modern times in this country, al- 
though frequently prevailing epidemicaily in 
many parts of Continental Europe. 

418. i. Hisrory.—The epidemics which have 
been variously denominated, as stated in the 
Synery ees, have manifestly been modifications 
of the same disease, caused by the varying cir- 
cumstances connected with its appearance.- 
The epidemic sweating sickness, which ep- 
peared between 1485 and 1528, and which rav- 
aged Engiand in these and several intermedi- 
ate years, was evidently, as sa by MM. 
Ozanam and Rarer, a moet violent form of 
this malady, in which the sweat was the most 
prominent symptom, and. the progress most 
rapid and acute. But many cases noticed by 
Boygr and others, in recent epidemics, were 
similarty characterized. — (a.) The epidemics 
observed in France by Riverioe during 1818; 
in Germany by Wetecn and Lanarvs in 1652; 
in Francfort in 1653 ; in Augsburg in 1660; in 
Bavaria in 1606; in Holland by Growwat in 
1666; in Hamburgh in 1675; in London and 
in Ediaburgh, towards the end.of the seven- 
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teenth century, by Hiwitron and Smsap; in 
Saxony in 1694; in Hungary ia 1697; in Ply- 
mouth by Huxmam in 1738; in Normandy by 
Lz Pscq-pe-ta-CLorurs in 1740; near Mantes 
by Qusener in 1750; in Navarre by Avevert- 
wis in 1755; in Bayeux from 1769 to 1776; in 
Piedmont by An.iom: in 1758, and by Damtzo- 
wio in 1782; and in Toulouse and the vicinit: 

by Gavcar vu Prnesis in 1781; were cesential- 
ly the same disease. In all these, the fever 
was ushered in by chills, borripilations, and oth- 
er premonitory and invading symptoms, which 
were 800n followed by pains in the head, loins, 
aad limbe ; by nausea, flushing, profuse sweat, 
dyspnova, and, about the third day, by a milia- 
ry eruption. Numerous other epidemics that 
have presented this form of eruption as a prom- 
inent symptom have been described by writers 
who observed them during the last two centu- 
ries. But in these, it was apparently caused 
either by a too heating treatment and regimen, 
or by the neglect of evacuations during the 
early stage of the disease; and it was not al- 
Ways connected with excessive sweat. It was, 
indeed, in most cases, merely a symptomatic 
eruption appeering at an advanced period, in a 
similar manner to petechia, &c., with which 
it was even sometimes associated. In the ep- 
idemics, however, which 1 have above enumer- 
ated, the eruption was not a consequence of 
neglected evacuations, nor of a heating regi- 
men, for the treatment was generally de 
aad cooling, and it occurred earlier in the dis- 
ease, although always preceded by profuse 
sweat, which was coetancous with the vascu- 
lar excitement, and always peculiar and offen- 
sive. So thick a vapour generally surrounded 
‘the sick, arising from the excessive perspira- 
tion, that the flame of a candle was obecured 


by it. 

419. (b) The epidemic occurrence of sweat- 
ing fever in various perts of Picardy was first 
noticed in 1718. Since that a fre- 

nently appeared in that province, in other 
Daciah tooaedlandhan wanes wecty coecse 
.ed than the epidemies noticed above the char- 
.acters of the sweating sickness of the 15th and 
16th centuries, in respect of the rapidity of its 
course, the profuse sweat, and the aent ab- 
sence of the miliary eruption. The sweati 
fever of Picardy appears to have prevai 
more or less in various parts of thia province 
and of Flanders, from 1718 till 1747. In this 
: it appeared in Paris, and was described 
i ey de Macourm, and Borer. In various 
a2asons, cases equal in severity to those of the 
-terrible sweating sicknees of the 15th century 
occasionally These writers observ- 
ed some that ran their fatal course in fifteen 
Jhours, although mere death did not 
‘take place until the third, fourth, fifth, or sixth 
day, or even later. When patients pessed the 
seventh day they generally recovered. The 
most sobust were the moet violently attacked ; 
children and the aged generally escaped. Ir- 
ruptions of this form of the disease ocourred in 
various parte of the Oise in 1747; at Beauvais 
in 1750 ; im several parts of the north of France 
in 1753; aad in the environs of Amiens in 1758, 
(Msyvazem, Vasvszmonvs, dc.) The chisf pe- 
culiarities of these epidemics were, a frequent 
ocesrrence of hemorrhages, and of severe and 
omplicated caees, often terminating fatally at 
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the end of one or two days. Robust persons 
were the most severely attacked in these, as in 
other epidemics. Females often experienced 
menorrhagia im the course of the disease; and 
hemorrhages occurring on the third or fourth 
day were generally fatal. The sweat was fe- 
tid or putrid, as likewise was the air expired 
by the patient. Blood-letting was employed at 
the commenoement in the more robust and 
plethorio; at an advanced stage it was most 
injurious. Emetics, cooling aperients, acido- 
lated drinks, Higley &c., were also pre- 
scribed ; and at a f period the preparations 
of cinchona, the decoction of contrayerva, cam- 
phor, &. These were found the most suc- 
oessfal remedies. The epidemic of Saint Quer- 
tin, in 1768 and 1769, was generally ushered in 
i raya chills, rapidly followed by great heat, 
thirst, pains, and other symptoms. treat- 
aad pap described was most commonly em- 
ploy: Sinee then; several other irruptions 
of this fever have occurred, presenting the phe- 
nomena about to be enumerated. That w 
took place in 1821, and was ably described by 
M. Rarer, was evidently more asthenic than 
thoee above referred to. 

420. ii, Syuproms.—Individual cases of this 
fever are very much modified, even during the 
same epidemic, by the prominent affection of 
different organs in different persons. To this 
circumstance is to be imputed its great diver- 


pletory | sity, as to severity and character, even in the 


game family and in similar ciroemstances. M. 
Rayez, however, divides it into two forms, the 
mild and the malignant; but it is obvious that 
intermediate grades are equally common, aad 
that most of the malignant or severe cases are 


eyes. Sometimes they feel the gradual acces- 
sion of fever, and as if a vapour were extend- 
ing over their limbs, until it amounts to burn- 
ing heat, and more generally constriction about 
the epigastrium, for a very short time before 
the hot vapour is exhaled in the form of sweat 
from the surface. Occasionally, persons have 
gone to bed appareatly well, and have awaken- 
ed bathed in sweat, which oontinved till: their 


ellow fur, and the mouth.is clammy. There 
lees thirst, no appetite, and the 
A F 


tingting is felt, followed by npeatinryorapties, 
on the skin. The awe appears 

neck, and spreads, either raptdly and generally, 
or slowly and partially, to the breast, sides, 
trunk, and insides of the thighs, lege, and arms. 
It may, however, come out suddenly as well as 
in succession, and be distinct or confluent. The 
vesicles which constitute it are csthgpes poor 
let seeds, diaphanous or > are easily 
ars ed pet Oo intermixed 
with red pa , and, more rarely, balls appear 
on some parts of the body. In about two or 
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three days they dry up, and are followed by a 
desquamation of the cuticle. The sweating is 
much more constant in its occurrence than the 
eruption ; is always present, is remarkably pro- 
fuse throughout the disease, especially before 
the eruption has become general, as it after- 
ward is somewhat diminished, and is attended 
by a peculiar odour, which Raver, Scnaxt, and 
Hessext compare to that of rotten straw, and 
M. Meniuae to that of water impregnated with 
chlorine, or to that of the stools of patients in 
cholera. Le Prcq-pe-La-Ciorure says that it 
has a rotten-sour smell. The surface is hot, 
and more or less red. The sweat, rarefied by 
the heat, forms a cloud around the patient that 
is condensed, and falls like fine rain or dew 
upon the bed-clothes. The dyspnea seems to 
depend upon congestion of the lungs and large 
vessels, and is referred chiefly to the precor- 
dia or to the epigastrium. The headache may 
be suborbital or general: it is dull, heavy, and 
depressing, and seems not to be altogether the 
reault of vascular determination to, or con 
tion of the brain. In this form the abdominal 
regions present nothing particular. The symp- 
toms decline by degrees, and rarely continue 
longer than fourteen days; they commonly dis- 
appear about the eighth or tenth day. 

421. (b) The severe, complicated, or malignant 
form is generally sudden in its attack as well 
as the mild; but lassitude and want of appetite 
usually precede it for some days. The princi- 
pal symptoms of invasion are sometimes chills 
or horripilations, and commonly vertigo, vio- 
lent é, nausea, efforts to vomit, flushed 
countenance, urgent dyspnea ; pain in the epi- 

astrium, loins, and limbs; anxiety; throb- 

ings of the arteries, and most profuse sweat. 
Either the cerebral, or the thoracic, or the ab- 
dominal symptoms predominate in different 
‘cases, and give rise to distinct complications. 
Where the Acad is more ially implicated, 
delirium, coma, and convulsions are often pres- 
ent, and soon terminate life. In these, the pa- 
tient first complains of vertigo, severe head- 
ache, nausea or vomiting, flashed face, inject- 
ed and stafting sLbiae maps throbbing of the 
carotids and temporal arteries, &c., and soon 
‘becomes delirious and comatose. In rarer in- 
stances, the spinal chord and its membranes are 
particularly affected, the patient complaining 
a Lape ie rigid in the coe of the spine, 

tetanic ity or spasms of the volun’ 

muscles. When the lungs are chiefty oer | 
there is often deep-seated pain in the chest, 
-great dyspnea, a short and quick respiration, 


the crepitating rattle, or a blowing noise in | they decline 


some of the lobes of the lungs, diminished so- 
morousness of the chest, a full and frequent 

, and bloody expectoration or hemoptysis, 
‘indicating inflammation or inflammatory con- 
gestion of the respiratory o When the 
digestive organs are predominantly diseased, 
the patient complains of an acute constrictive 
pain in the epigastrium, with urgent anxiety, 
frequent ees sense of suffocation, or of 
weight in t t, and an unusual pulsation 
‘in tpgion of the stomach. These appear 
-from the commencement, are exacerbated at 
‘intervals, and are most severe just before the 
veruption. In others, the symptoms indicate 
affection of the bowels, with constipation ; and 
‘in some, severe pains are felt in the hypogas- 


trium, with ecanty, high-coloured urine, and 
difficulty in voiding it. This violent form of 
the disease may prove fatal in twenty-four or 
forty-eight hours, or in three or four days ; but 
it commonly runs its course in from one to two 
weeks in favourable cases ; sometimes, how- 
ever, extending beyond three weeks. During 
convalescence, debility is its chief consequence, 
secondary affections being rare. Those that 
do occur are gastro-intestinal disorders, and 
the eruption of boils. 

423. c. The alterations of structure have been 
imperfectly obeerved. en a fatal result has 
been preceded by anxiety, pain, or burning in 
the epigastrium, the mucous coat of the stom- 
ach and duodenum has been found much inject- 
ed. In the cerebral complication, the brain has 
been found congested, the membranes injected, 
and the ventricles filled with serum. In the pul- 
monary complication, congestion of the lungs, 
and hepatization of portions of it, have been 
remarked. Although epidemic visitations of 
this disease in France have been frequent im 
modern times, and fatal cases very numerous, 
yet its pathological anatomy has been very im- 
perfectly investigated. It is evident that death 
is caused chiefly by the severity of the compli- 
cations accompanying it. 

433. iii. Diacnosts.—The constant, the pro- 
fuse, and the peculiar sweat attending the dis- 
ease from the time of its development not only 
characterizes it, but distinguishes it from all 
other fevers. The severity of the 
tions in the Intense form, especiallpat the time 
of attack and upon the appearance of the erup- 
tion, the character of the eruption, the epidem- 
ic prevalence of the malady, and its infectious 
nature, farther serve to distinguish it. The 
descriptions of the sweating sickness by Carus, 
Wiuuis, and others, pfove that it was a more 
intense form of this disease than has been late- 
ly observed. The characteristic symptoms of 
the former all exist in the latter ; and, although 
the eruption is not mentioned in the sweating 
sickness, this appears not to have been a gen- 
eral symptom in recent epidemics. M. Rayzz 
states it to have been wanting in a great nom 
ber of cases in the epidemic of 1821; and M. 
ree makes e similar remark as to that of 

424. iv. Proonosis.—Sweating fever, as ob- 
served in modern times, is a disease in its 
simple form. Predominant affection of any 
internal organ will render the prognosis unfa- 


—more unexpected than in the common erup- 
tive fevers—and often followed upon shrivelling 
of the vesicles. The greatest number of deaths 
occurred in 1821, between the ages of twenty- 
three and thirty-three. The mortality in males 
was one in thirteen ; and among females, one in 
twenty-eight. In the earlier epidemics obecre 
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ed: in Picardy, the mortality was very much 
greater than this. It was greatest at the be- 
ginning and decline of the epidemic, and among 
bakers, smiths, and farriers; but was variable 
in different townships. The epidemic of 1832 
was, in many instances, followed by pestilential 
cholera. The latter malady often fallowed the 
decline of, or convalescence from the former, 
and even occasionally appeared in its course ; 
the mortality being thereby much increased. 

425. v. Causes.—The theatre of the epidem- 
ic of 1821 was bounded by extensive forests. 
M. Raye states that the disease is endemic in 
some situations, and that it may occur sporad- 
jcally where it has prevailed epidemically. It 
has been observed only between 43° and 60° 
north latitude. Moist and shady places, ex- 
ceasive heat, and an atmosphere surcharged 
with electricity, seem to favour its irruption. 
No age gives immunity from an attack, but 
adults and females are most obnoxious to it. 
M. Meniers states that many of those who had 
the disease in 1821 were again attacked, and 
died of it in the epidemic of 1832. When once 
engpodered, it spreads by infection, in the same 
maoner as typhus, scariatina, and measles. 
Unbealthy situations, and the poor in the vicin- 
ity of the place where it first appeared, suffered 
in proportion to their proximity during these 
two epidemics. M. Mrniexe remarks that, of 
the numerous epidemics which have occurred in 
France and in other countries, since 1718, to 
the t time, there is none which shows its 
origin, eithegyin marsh exhalations or in un- 
wholesome aoa 

426. vi. Trearuent. — Isolation, temporary 
migration, and avoidance of the affected, are 
the only preservative means that can be de- 
pended upon in this malady. The mild states 
require but little aid; and it is doubtful if med- 
ical treatment will either shorten or alleviate 
the attack In the severer forms, and where 
some internal organ is especially affected, ap- 
propriate remedies ought to be employed to 

ard it from danger. If the affection of the 
Bead, or of the chest, or meee tte ary 3 
gans be slight, local depletions will give relief.. 
the local complication be severe, general blood- 
lettings, with powerful external and internal de- 
rivatives, as blisters, sinapisms, purgatives, é&c., 
will be occasionally used with success. But M. 
Rayez remarks that the cerebral affection, when 
severe, is often rapidly fatal, notwithstanding 
the repeated abstraction of blood; and that the 
pervous phenomena are occasionally independ- 
ent of actual inflammation. After the grepeion, 
blood-letting is always injurious, and if it be re- 
sorted to at an earlier stage, and in large quan- 
tity, with the view of cutting short the disease, 
it may havea fatal effect, but it never will pro- 
duce the desired result. When the eruption 
disappears suddenly, dry frictions, urtication, sin- 
apiems, blisters, and rubefacient liviments ought 
to be employed to solicit its return. Sudorifics 
may also be employed in this case, bat they are 
seldom useful in other circumstances, as it does 
not seem advisable to use means to increase 
the sweat. Soaucand Hessrrt found cold bath- 
ing and aspersion of cold water beneficial at 
an early stage, and M. Raver observed the 
pain at the epi ium, and spasm of adjoining 
parts, ing the eruption, to cease after 
application of cold epithems to this region, Emoll- 
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ient cataplasms, fomentasions, and clysters, will 
alleviate abdominal] pain and dyanria, and the 
general warm bath, the hip bath, and frictions of 
the surface will have a similar effect, and pro- 
mote convalescence, particularly if the intesti- 
nal or the urinary canal be disordered. In the 
more recent epidemics, ipecacuanha and the 
preparations of anti: were given in the first 
stage, with the view of rendering the subse- 
quent course of the disease more mild; but 
this practice was found more injurious than 
beneficial. 

427. The above comprises more than all that 
M. Rayer, the historian of the epidemic of 
1821, has advanced respecting the treatment. 
Trseize, Borer, and Memenrs, however, state 
that full blood-letting at the commencement is 
generally beneficial, and evidently relieves all 
the urgent symptoms. Indeed, the epistaxis 
often attending the cerebral affection, the hm- 
moptysis accompanying the pulmonary con 
tion, and the character of the meson Sorte, bat 
symptoms most obviously demand it. They 
farther advise tepid diluents in moderate quan- 
tities, gentle anodynes to relieve the insomnia 
acne rally complained of, and mild derivatives to 
avoor the eruption, which, when copious, often 
alleviates the internal affections. M. Ravex 
says no more of the use of purgatives in this dis- 
ease than if such means were entirely unknown. 
The writers who treated the epidemics in the 
seventeenth and earlier part of the last centu- 
Ty employed them freely, and were certainly 
not less successful in their treatment than he. 
M. Menigzeg advises the milder kinds to be ex- 
hibited in most cases, and especially when the 
tongue is loaded. When ey neva: Bd con- 
gestion is urgent, he directs blood-lettings 
and external revuleants ; but he judiciously ad- 
vises the effect of the former to be sedulously 
jwatched duriag the operation, as a too careless 
mode of abstracting blood, or a too large quai- 
tity, may produce instant and fatal collapse. 
There is evidently more of tion than of 
inflammation in all the inte complications 
of this disease ; and vital or nervous power is 
more or less depressed; therefore, although 
free depletions are often necessary, they should 
not be confided in alone; but hor, ammo- 
nia, serpentaria, d&cc., ought to be exhibited ac- 
cording to the peculiarities of the case, and 
conformably with the principles explained in 
various sections of this article. When the 
eruption appears, means calculated to suppress 
it, or even to delay or diminish it, should be 
av Vascular depletions have been then 
found injurious, and even speedily fatal; and 
cold applied to the surface is’ equally danger- 
ous; errors of diet and regimen are likewise 
pape P. ht to be depri 

428. imen.—Patients lepri- 
ved of nourishment of Saree the first four 
or five days of the disease, or even longer. 
Diluents of a mild kind, and tepid, should be 
given in moderate quantity. A little veal or 
chickeo broth may be allowed about the sixth, 
seventh, or eighth day, and the quantity and 
consistency of the food gradually increased. 
Relapses may follow errors in diet, or consecu- 
tive ro-intestinal disorder may be induced 


by this cause. The oi otra and other means 
the | usually ee in epidemical maladies are ne- 


cessary in 
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Brsuros. awd Reren.—L. Prizive, Sedoris Anglici 
v%, tio, Curatio, 4to, -» 1589. — 3. Rechins, 

De Sudatoria Feb. Curatione, dto. on,, 1529.—J. Schal- 
ler, De Peste Britannic Liber, 8vo, 1531.—J. Benedictus, 
De Novo et prius German. inandito Morbo, quem Angiicam 
Sudorem appellaut, 8vo. Crac., 1550.—J. Catus, De Ephem- 
eri BritennicA, 8vo. London, 1721. — Fracastorius, De 
Morbis Contagiosis, 1. ii., cap. 5. — Baco de Verulamio, 
Hist. Henrici VII., p. 6.—Camerarius, Momorab., cont. viii. 
No. 49.—Forestus, Obsarvat. et Curat. Med., 1. xaviii., p. 
198.— Schenk, Observat. Med. Rar., ful. Lugd., 1644, p. 
739.—See Castrius, Cordus, Keppler, Nidemontanus, Neue- 
maar, Phrygius, et Wierws, in Haller’s Bidlioth. Med. 
Pract., vol. 1. and if., passin. — Sennertus, De Fobribas, 
1. iv., cap, 15.—Juacker, De Parpurf AlbA MalignA et Be- 
Bigal. Hale, 1738, —‘Salemann, Hist. Purpure Miliarie 
cumprimis nt. et Viciniam infestantis. Arg., 
1736.—Bellos, An Febri putrid Picardis Suette dicts Su- 
dorifera! 4to. Paris, 1733.—Berker, Observations on the 
cont E ane Fever. sorte Le a bargsters nde, 
loorn. de ., t. Xii., p- (The epidemic of Guise ia 
June and July, 1750),--Ibid., t. 21., p.7.—Boyer, Méthode 
A suivre dans le WMpeop ating) différ. Mal. 
&c., ltmo. Paris, 1761 ( epidemic 0 
1730). — De A ints, Obsorvat. circa Febres Miliares 
reguantes Mediclani, 1785. Med., 1788, 8vo.—Fantoni, De 
Avcatis Febr. Miliaris, &o. Nisse, 176%.— Fischer, De Fob- 
ri Mibari Purpura Alba dictA. Riga, 1767 ,— Barailloa, 
Mém. de la Soc. Roy. de Méu., A., 1776, p. 193.—De Haea, 
Rat. Med., p. viii, ¢. 10. — Tessier, Mém. de la Soc. Ruy. 
de Méd. de Puris, 4to, t. ii., p. 46 (The epidemic of Hard- 
wilkers ia May, 1773).—Gasteliser, Traité de la Fiévre 
Mihare opgrnyrs Baeaer er ieemiehte 3a pepabhae: 
t. iii., p. 26) ¢ epidemic of Languedoc in the spring 
te ).—— Thomann, Annalen ad 1800, p, 250.— Kreystg, in 
feland, Journ. der Pract. Heilk., 1. xii., st. 3, p. 5¥.— 

3 in Hufeland, Journ. der Pract. eet b. 

iii, p. 449: — Sternberg, in Horn, Archiv., b. v., p- £3,—J. 
A. F. Ozanam, Hist. Méd. des Maladies Bpidémiques, &c., 
Syo. Paris, 1823, vol. iis, p. 62-106.— , Sur fre 
démie qui a ré dans le Departement de |"Oise on )821, 
Svo. Pans, 18%2; and Treatise on the Diseases of the 
Bkin, by Wilke, Bvo. Lond., 1835, p. 353.—Mentére, Ar- 
shives Gen. Je Méd., t. xxix., p 100 (The epidemic of the 
Deen of the Ove tn 1832).—Hourmana, Gas. Médi- 
cale. Paris, 1832, i 273. — Pinel-Grandchamps, Lancette 
fir ios t. vi., p. 161.—Moreau, Journ. Hebdomad. Sept., 


idé miques, 
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XXI. Fever, Synocnoiw.—Syn. Synochws, 
Auct. var. ; Enecia , Good ; hus 
Mitior, 8. Smith; Common Continued Fever. 
429. Derin.—Languor, Lassitude, and chills, 

followed by vertigo, moderate vascular reaction, 

end other febrile symptoms, of a continued type, 
and regular course. 

430. This is the most commen form of con- 
tinued fever in this country. It appears either 
sporadically or epidemically. In the latter case, 
itis frequently complicated, or characterized by 
-predominant affectiun of some parsticularviscue 
or part, and thence generally assumes a seve- 
rer character than in its sporadic form. It 
often appears in this latter manner from other 
causes than infection; but, in circumstances 
favourable to the generation of an infectious 
effluviam, this may become a superadded or a 
chief cause, or, indeed, the only cause; but, in 
-this case, the disease which resalts is some 
one of the more common forms enumerated 
‘under the typhoid species of continued fever. 
As, therefore, the causes of synochotd, and of 
‘these forms of typhoid fever are often the same 
‘—their intensity and concurrence producing 
the more severe states of disease, as well as 
giving rise to an infectious miasm—the view 
which is about to be taken of them with refer- 
ence to the former species will very nearly 
serve also for the latter. 

431. i. Drecaterion.— Common Continued Fe- 
‘wer occurs in @ simple and complicated form, 
presenting various grades of severity; the se- 
vere and complicated states passing into, or 
‘becoming identified with varieties of the ady- 
namic species. The severe states of common 


fever have been very generally imputed to its 
complications with inflammation of internal 
parts ; but, although its complications are ne- 
cessarily severe, yet it may be equally so with- 
out any evidence of local or predominant af- 
fectiun. This, however, is seldom the case. 
I shall, therefore, first describe the simple form, 
and afterward the more usual complications 
and states of severity.* 

432. A. Simple Continued Fever—Simple Fe- 
ver; Mild pare Synochus mitior—is usu- 
ally preceded by the symptoms described above, 
as constituting, a. The precursory stage (4 9A), 
especially by lassitude, and a general feeling of 
uneasy debility and mental languor. The coun- 
tenance is pale; the features sharpened, de- 
jected, or anxious; and the pulse weak and 
smail.—d. After an indefinite period, varying 
from two or three to several days, irregular 
chills, rigours, or shivering, commonly alterna- 
ting with transient flushings or feelings of 
heat, are experienced, with the symptoms char- 
acteristic of the period of invasion (4 35). This 
stage is seldom attended by any actual coldness 
of the surface, particularly after it has contin- 
ued a short time; the chilliness being accom- 
panied by increased heat, constriction, and dry- 
ness of the skin.—<. With the disappearance 
of the chills, the period of reaction or of exeite- 
ment (4 36), and all the phenomena associated 
with it, supervene. The vertigo, pains of ths 
head, back, and limbs, and restlessness, usual- 
ly present in the preceding stage, are increased 
in this. The patient complains @ mental con- 
fusion and inability ; of general uneasiness and 
restlessness ; the countenance becomes full 
and flushed; the tongue white, foul, loaded, 
or furred; the heat of surface generally rises 
above 100°, and the pulse and respiration are 
fuller, stronger, and more frequent than nata 
ral; the pulse befhg commonly from 90 to 106 
or 105 beats in a minute. The fever is now 
developed, and proceeds, as described above 
(4 36), usually for several days—its duration 
varying from two, three, or four days to as 
many weeks, until it either subsides in conse- 
quence of the treatment adopted, or passes off 
by means of some critical evacuatien (the pert- 
od of crisis), which most frequentl? occurs on 
one of the critical days from the third to the 
twenty-first day from the time of invasion, or 
that in which chills or rigours were first felt. 
The = in of decline and convalescence com 
monly advance in the manner stated above (4 
41, 42). 

433. This mild form of fever generally ter- 
minaies favourably, even when left to nature; 
bat it may become complicated in its course, 
or pass into a state of dangerous, or even fa- 
tal exhaustion towards the end of the second 
week, particularly in weak, aged, and exhaust- 
ed persons. The return of the healthy fune- 
tions is indicated, a. by the subsidence of the 


* (“In this (Great Britain), says the British 
and Foreign Medical Review, July, 1836, “the general 
custom is to apply the name fyphws to fever atlended with 
great prostration of strength ; when the symptome are muld- 
er, it is called aimply continued fever, or subdivided int 
synochus and if the practitioner adheres to the no 
selogica) system of CULLEN. The division eo 


by CULLEN cannot be applied at the bedmde, for the same 


case may, at diferent Pat on the three di@arent 
forms, and oblige the systematic adherent to this clased- 
ange repeatedly the name of one discase.”— 
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prominent morbid actions; }. by the appear- 
ance of critical evacuations ; c. by a quiet and 
ech sleep, out of which the patient awa- 
8 refreshed, and partially restored ; and, d. 
by the other phenomena already enumerated 
(} 41), as indicative of a gradual decline of the 
disease. The transition to a severer form of 
fever is commonly owing to the occurrence of 
a predominant affection of the respiratory sur- 
faces, or to the ch induced in the circala- 
ting and secreted fluids, or to the affection of 
the digestive mucous surface, or to the circu- 
lation within the head. 
* 434. B. Severe or Complicated Synochoid Fever 
Syrochus gravior ; Severe Synochus—occurs 
from the same causes that produce the milder 
disease, either acting with greater intensity, or 
aided by additional circumstances. The sev- 
eral stages may present a more severe affec- 
tion of all the functions than has been now de- 
scribed, without any very predominant lesion 
of a particular organ ; but much more frequent- 
ly some important viscus betrays increased dis- 
order, generally of an inflammatory or disor 
ganizing kind. Yet this predominant lesion is 
not altogether identical with inflammation— 
certainly not with the inflammatioa ptimarily 
affecting healthy persons. It is leas acute or 
intense as respects the symptoms attending it, 
more asthenic as regards the state of constitu- 
tional power, and more diffusive and sub-acute 
in its character than common phlegmasia. It 
partakes of more of the features of the erysip- 
elatous than ef those of common or pure inflam- 
mation. Even when the local affection is more 
than usually phiogistic in appearance, still it is 
thost important to recollect, especially as re- 
spects the treatment, that it is preceded and 
attended by a more or less severe constitution- 
al disturbance, by lesion of the various mani- 
festations of life, and by a change of the circu- 
lating and secreted fiuids—circumstances ari- 
sing out of the poisonous influence of the feb- 
Tile cause, and imparting the peculiar charac- 
ters to this affection—changing it from the true 
Phlogistic or sthenic inflammatory condition, 
and determining, accordingly, the consequent 
lesions (4 50). Instead, therefore, of viewing 
the cumplication as the cause of the severity 
of the fever, we should rather consider the in- 
tensity of the morbid impression made by the 
febrile poison, and the resulting consequences, 
as the principal source of severity and of local 
affection, aided by the predisposed state of con- 
stitution, and of the viscus especially affected. 
T shall describe the predominant lesions or com- 
plications of synochoid fever in the order of 
their usual succession and of their frequency. 
435. a. Synochoid fever with predominant affec- 
tion of the bronchi and lungs.—This is the most 
éommon, and generally the earliest complica- 
fien, although it frequently exists only in a 
slight degree. The bronchial surface is often 
more or less sted and irritated, and the 
~structure of the lungs sometimes implicated. 
This complication is not necessarily severe in 
proportion to the severity of the fever; but 
when it is early present, and its eymptoms 
prominent, it necessarily aggravates the fever, 


and euperinduces farther complications, by im- | freq 


peding the changes produced in the blood by 
respiration. ‘That the respiratory organs, par- 
ticalarly the bronchial lining, should be very 
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frequently affected in fever, may be expected’ 
from the nature of the exciting causes and the 
channels through which they invade the sys- 
tem, as already explained (4 100, ct scq.), the 
respiratory surfaces being the parts on which 
the morbid impression is generally first made 
on the frame. In most instances, the predom- 
inant disorder of these organs is Jimited to the 
bronchial surface ; bat, in others, the substance 
of the longs is also congested ; and, in rarer 
cases, the pleura is at the same time implica- 
ted. During particular seasons and epidemics, 
and in some climates more frequently than in 

others, this complication is very generally ob- 
served. When the bronchial membrane is es- 
pecially affected, and the symptoms are very 
obvious early in the disease, it has usually re- 
ceived the name of Caterrhal Fever. But the 
affection of the bronchi, especially when the 
mucous secretion is not abundant, and still 

more frequently that of the parenchyma of the 
lungs, is often néarly concealed by the severi- 

ty of the cerebral symptoms superinduoed by it, 

or is latent, owing to the altered state of the 
Seen bales or masked by some other pre- 

dominant lesion. This fact, first clearly estab- 

lished by Lazwnec, points out the necessity of 

having recourse to mediate auscultation, not 
only in cases presenting the open ptoms of 

the pulmonary complication, but in those 
of considerable severity, and where the senso- 

rium is much disturbed. 

436. The bronchial affection is generally not 
very remarkable during the first two or three 
days ; the patient complaining only of a slight 
oppression or constriction in the chest, with 
accelerated respiration and occasional sighing. 
To these succeed fits of dry cough, wheezing, 
and, subsequently, the expectoration of a dar’ 
viscid mucus. There is often no cough; and 
the bronchial affection is evinced chiefly by the 
Maucous rhonchus heard more or less extensive- 
ly upon auscultation, by the disordered breath- 
ing, and by the matter ex When 
the mucous rattle is heard extensively, and 
particularly if it extend to both lungs, great 
danger should be apprehended ; for the chan- 
ges induced by respiration on the blood being 
impeded, this fluid becomes vitiated, and indu- 
cea serious disturbance of the brain, and of the 
excreting organs and surfaces, uktimately paas- 
ing into structural lesion. If the affection 
implicate mach of the substance and vesicular 
structure of the lungs, the breathing becomes 
hurried, oppressed, or laborious, especially af- 
ter coughing; and the expectoration rounded 
and streaked with blood. In such cases, the 
fever is always severe, and attended with much 
danger, generally in proportion to the extent to 
which the respiratory surface and are af- 
fected. But the danger is not depe t sole- 
ly upon the pulmonary affection, but also upon 
the consequences which have been just shown 
to arise out of it. When, therefore, with the 
symptoms now mentioned, the edges of the 
tongue and lips are dark or purplish, and the 
countenance of a dusky hue, or flushed o: suf- 
fused with a dark red; when the patient be- 
comes delirions or comatose ; the pulse very 
nent, soft, and feeble ; the aldomen tympa- 
nitio, or inordinately relaxed ; the temperature 
of the extremities low, or their motions tremu- 
lous; and the tongue loaded with a brown of 
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black coating ; consecutive pathological states 
of Fea danger, owing to depressed vital power, 
and to contamination of the fluids, then exist. 
437. It not infrequently happens that a se- 
vere bronchial complication attends the early 
stage of this fever; and that, as soon as the 
blood is so contaminated, and the cerebral func- 
tions are so disturbed as to obscure sensibili- 
ty and lower irritability, the bronchial affec- 
tion becomes latent, and its more obvious symp- 
toms disappear ; the pathological conditions 
which it indaced being now most prominent, 
and proving the immediate cause of an unfa- 
vourable result. If, in such cases, we succeed 
in removing the morbid condition of the blood 
by exciting the nervous energy and the func- 
tions of excreting organs, the bronchial affec- 
tion often returns, with the improvement in the 
circulating fluids and in the nervous functions ; 
but it also often disappears entirely with the 
other affection of important organs, particnlar- 
ly when critical evacuations términate the dis- 
ease. This return of the bronchial affection 
with the decline of the other dangerous symp- 
toms, I have remarked in several cases; hut it 
may generally be permanently removed by ap- 
propriate means (4 530). In the progress of 
this complication, the expectoration, which was 
at first becut figon frothy, or viscid, or altogeth- 
er wanting, is more copious, of a pale yellow, 
or yellowish-green hue, and gradually diminish- 
es with the decline of the fever. In some in- 
stanoes it becomes eo abundant, as the disease 
its acme, as to favour the resolution of 
the inflammatory congestion of the bronchi or 
lungs, and thus to prove a salutary crisis, as 
remarked by some of the older writers. When, 
with dyspnea and oppression, there are much 
uneasiness and inability to expand the chest, 
with a short and quick respiration, active 
congestion of the parenchyma of the lungs 
should be suspected; and if, in addition to 
these, pain be occasioned on coughing, and on 
fall respiration, an inflammatory state, proba- 
bly extending to the pleura, may be dreaded. 
In the last stage, the skin is dusky and cool; 
the pulse is feeble and hurried, more rarely 
slow and intermittent; the headache 
into incoherent wandering, or low, muttering 
delirium, or coma, but never into violent delir- 
jum. When sensibility is early impdired, this 
complication may proceed to extensive organ- 
ic change, without having been suspected du- 
ring life, owing to the imperfect evolution of 
the usual signs, and to the circumstances al- 
ready stated ($ 435). But if the breathing be 
, attentively observed, it will be always found 
more or less disordered in these cases ; and 
if auscultation be also resorted to, the local af- 
fection will not pass undetected. 
: 438. b. Synochoid fever with predominant cere- 
‘al affection —This complication may appear 
early in fever, or at any period. of its course. 
It may be the only prominent lesion, or it may 
far erotics on either of the other predominant 
_It may be only occasionally ob- 
served, or it may characterize particular epi- 
demics ; and it may, moreover, be slight or sub- 
acute, or remarkably intense, and in all the in- 
termediate degrees. In the more slight or sub- 
acute forvas, it constitutes the Nervous Fever of 
some writers; and, in the more acute and in- 
tense grades, the Phrenelic or Brain Fever of 


others. The former of these very nearly ap- 


proach, in their pathological states, the ner- 
vous variety of adynamic fever denominated 
Alazic by Pings, Neuro-sthenic by Hitpenseann, 
and Typhus mittor by Cutten. 

439. a. Common continued fever, with pre- 
dominant cerebral affection—the Neuro-sthenic 
of Hitpensranp — commences, and proceeds 
for two or three days, as the simple or mild 
form of the disease. Either then, or at an ear- 
lier period, the patient usually complains of 
pain in some part of the head, most frequently 
in the temples and forehead, or in the occiput, 
extending down the neck. The pain is often 
constant and severe, but it is sometimes slight, 
or entirely wanting; and it is commonly at- 
tended by throbbing of the carotids and tem- 
poral arteries, and the flushings of the counte- 
nance. In those cases where no pain is felt, 
even upon shaking the head, the cerebral affec- 
tion may not be less urgent and dangerous ; 
but there is always in those a very early and 
remarkable giddiness, either with or without 
flushing of the face. Occasionally the pain 
and giddiness alternate, and the latter is al- 
ways distressing when the former is absent. 
The expression of the eyes is either heavy and 
dull, or morbidly brilliant and animated. The 
conjunctiva is generally loaded, injected, and 
suffused in the former case; and brighter and 
more glistening in the latter. But the eyes 
are always more or less sensible to light, the 
eyebrows contracted, and lids half closed upon 
exposure to it. Hearing and the general sen- 
sibility are also more acute. Noises and light 
invariably increase all the symptoms. The heat 
of surface is generally above the natural stand- 
ard, especially over tha head; but it is often 
not augmented on the lower parts of the body. 
The patient is watchful and restless, and the 
expression of his countenance indicative of 
suffering. In the Jess acute cases, the pulse, 
the thirst, the appearances of the tongue and of 
the evacuations are nearly as in the simple 
form; and the symptoms generally continue, 
without alteration, for several days. An im- 
portant change then occurs. In favourable ca- 
ses the slumbers, which were short and dis- 
turbed, or attended by a mF dreamy deliri- 
um, become quiet, profound, and refreshing. 
In unfavourable cases, the pain in the head 
changes to a dull, lethargic state, with a great 
diminution of the sensibility, and with increas- 
ed injection and suffusion of the eyes, Deliri- 
um, if it have not already appeared, now comes 
on, attended by moaning or by incoherent mut- 
tering, during short and interrupted slumbers ; 
the tongue is loaded, dark, and dry; and the 
thirst is diminished. In from one to three 
days the insensibility passes into coma, unless a 
favourable alteration takes place ; the pulse be- 
comes very quick, and often rises to 120 or up- 
ward ; the strength sinks ; and the tongue is 
more dry. To these succeed tremours, rolling 
of the head on the pillow, tossing of the hands, 
picking at the bed-clothes, and the other dan- 
gerous symptoms consequent upon the more 
acute states of this complication. Even when 
this unfavourable change has occurred, a sto 
may be occasionally put to its progress, al- 
though it generally pursues its onward course. 
A more tranquil and protracted sleep ; subsi- 
dence of the delirium, or of the tremours, or 
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of the frequency of the pulse ; and a cleaner or | cows surface of the stomach and intestines is 


more moist tongue commencing at its edges, 
with an improvement in the appearance of the 
countenance, and in the state of the skin and 
of the excretions, are the usual indications of 
an arrest of the dangerous progress of the dis- 


ease. 

440. 6. In the more acute states the cere- 
bral symptoms are severe, and their progress 
rapid, in proportion to the intensity of the lo- 

complication ; the headache or giddiness, 
the intolerance of light and noise, als | the gen- 
eral sensibility, bei: co-ordinately excessive. 
pain in the back, loins, and limbs is very 
great; the skin is often intensely hot and pun- 
i ea over the scalp, and is occa- 
sionally covered by perspiration, which is rare- 
ly copious or general; the eyes are injected 
and ; the breathing is frequent and 
saspirious ; the patient is anxious, uneasy, and 
remarkably restless; he rolis the head, and is 
wholly without sleep. The pulse is at first 
strong, full, or bounding ; but generally devoid 
of the hardness characteristic of primary or 
pure phrenitis. Sometimes it is oppressed ; 
and, in the most intense states of complication, 
it is often intermittent, slow, or not much above 
the natural frequency. Within four or five 
days the pain passes into delirium and insensi- 
bility. delirium is sometimes violent, and 
is then soon followed by tremours and insensi- 
bility ; and these by subsultus tendinum. The 
insensibility increases, and passes into a drow- 
sy lethargy; the delirium continuing, but be- 
eoming low and motteri The patient may 
still become observant, answer when rous- 
ed; but coma supervenes occasionally, with 
tolling of the eyeballs or squinting, dilatation 
of the pupils, and falling of the eyelids. The 
tongue is now parched and brown; the 
and teeth are covered by a dark mucous sordes; 
the evacuations place unconsciously and 
involuntarily ; the respiration becomes irregu- 
lar; the either slow or remarkably rapid 
and feeble, or intermittent; and life soon ter- 
tmainates. 

441. Between these extreme states there is 
every grade of intensity, the above symptoms 
being variously modified. In some cases the 
cerebral affection is very insidious, and more 
or less slow; in others, open, manifest, and 
rapid. In the former it may be indicated only 
by giddiness and sickness or vomiting, the 

in the carotids and temperature of the 

not being affected. In a case of this de- 
scription which lately occurred in my practice 
(Mr. H. of Fitzroy Market), all the symptoms 
subsided instantly upon blood-letting. It may 
thus exist, nevertheless, although in a more 
protracted form, and present but few of the 
above symptoms, which, however, are more 
frequently observed, bat not all of them in the 
game case. The various grades of this com- 
plication may be farther associated with con- 
siderable bronchial affection, or with the disor- 
der of the digestive canal about to be noticed. 
In such cases the predorninant lesion, either in 
the nead, the thorax, or abdomen, frequently 
obscures the others, until the treatment, by sub- 
duing it, renders them more evident, or until 
some one of them requires additional activity 

442. c. Synochoid fever with predominant affec- 
tion of the digesteve mucous surface—The mp- 


affected more or less in all fevers, in common 
with the rest of the organization. In the sim- 
ple or mild continued fever, it is generally lesa 
disordered than in any other. But in the more 
severe form it is often prominently deranged, 
either at the commencement or at a later peri- 
od.—a. The affection of the mucous surface of 
the stomach is sometimes remarkable from the 
invasion of the disease. In this case, retchings 
and vomiting—symptoms seldom observed in 
the thoracic and cerebral complications, partic- 
ularly the former—are always present ; and the 
fever has hence been denominated by many 
writers Mild Gastric Fever, from its very close 
Tesemblance to the species described above (4 
392). There are also pain and soreness felt in 
the epigastrium, or in the left hypochondriam, 
and sometimes also in the right, with tender- 
ness on pressure. The bowels are generally 
costive ; the tongue is red at its sides and point, 
and loaded with a dirty yellowish fur ; the pulse 
is soft, regular, full, sometimes strong, seldom 
much above 100; and the skin is hot. 

state of disease is often followed by cerebral _ 
affection, and all the characteristics of that 
complication ; or it passes into the intestinal 
or enteric form. 

443. A. The enteric affection is sometimes 
present almost at the commencement of the 
disease; more frequently it does not ar 
until a Jater period; and poericte super- 
venes upon either the cerebral or the gastric 
complications — aggravating the former, and 
allaying the latter of these affections. In most 
cases, it indicates a severe form of fever, 
which, at an advanced stage, is farther asso- 
ciated with very marked cerebral disturbance. 
It commonly commences with looseness, and 
with pain and soreness in the abdomen, espe- 
cially on pressure. Pain and tenderness are 
much less complained of when this complication 
occurs late in the disease, or when the cere- 
bral symptoms are also very prominent. In 
cases of the early appearance of the enteric 
disorder, abdominal pain commonly ceases es 
the fever advances, particularly if the head be- 
come also very much affected, even when the 

urging and other symptoms are i 

The tenderness, however, generally continues 
much longer. The tongue is at first uousually 
red at the sides and point, loaded with a dirty 
white or grayish fur, and moist. As the fever 
advances, the redness becomes darker and 
duller, the surface dryer, and the fur browner ; 
and at last dark mucous gordes collect on the 
teeth and lips. abdomen is commonly soft 
and natural, but is sometimes hard or doughy. 
The pulse is at first full and soft, ranging 

80 to 100; but usually becoming more frequent 
at an advanced period. Thirst is also present, 
unless when the head is much affected, and at 
the last stage of unfavourable cases. When 
this complication does not evince any improve- 
ment in the course of two or three days, it as- 
sumes nearly the same features as character- 
ize the worst cases attended by cephalic affec- 
tion (4 437). Hl 

444. When the enteric affection comes on in 
the couree of the cerebral complication, it may 

unheeded, unless the physician is particu- 
ros watchful and expert in detecting it. In 
these cases sensibility is 80 obecured that pain 
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is seldom felt, even upon firm pressure; and 
the bowels are occasionally but little disturbed. 
The tongue, however, is red at its point and 
edges, is covered by a dirty fur, and ia dry ; 
the pulse is generally about 110, soft, and small. 
In both these states of enteric disorder the 
looseness or diarrhea is the most frequeot 
symptom. The stools are from three or four 
to eight or ten in the twenty-four hours; and 
are at first feculent, fetid, dark, and thin. 
They subsequently become, in unfavourable 
cases, watery and of an ochrey hue—an ap- 
pearance imputed by Dr. Briont to ulceration 
in the intestines. But this result is more com- 
moa in the enteric complication of adynamic 
than of synochoid fever. 

445. y. The compli of the common 
continued fever of this and other temperate 
climates are more frequently associated or 
mized, as Dr. Sourhwoop Smurru has very judi- 
ciously insisted upon, than met with singly. 
In these mixed affections, however, one or 
other usually predominates more or less; al- 
though cases sometimes occur in which it ie 
difficult to say which is most prominent; or the 
predominating disorder of an early stage sub- 
sides, and is succeeded or obscured by another. 
Occasionally, also, other complications besides 
those above specified appear, even in the same 

idemic. Sore throat, or inflammations of the 

‘auces, pharynz, Or , OF severe aflec- 
tion of the lecr, with more or less disorder of 
the biliary secretion, sometimes accompanies 
one or other of the prominent affections above 
described. 


{In fever attended with these inflammatory 
complications, it is often difficult to ascertain 
whether the fever or the local affection be the 
primary disease. Where inflammations are 
produced by cold, fatigue, and other causes 
which first induce congestion, we shall gener- 
ally find that the fever often precedes the dis- 
tinct development of the local inflammation ; 
being the phenomena of reaction after the dis- 
turbing influence of the exciting cause. These 
causes first tend to depress the powers of life, 
and this is the cold stage of fever, marked by 
weakness of the pulse, coldness of the extrem- 
ities and surface, general pallor, various un- 
easy feelings, depression of strength, &c. Af- 
terward reaction ensues, beginning with rig- 
ours, accelerated pulse and breathing, and other 
functional disturbances; then follow heat of 
skin, pains in the bead, back, and limbs, and 
other symptoms of reaction; with thirst, loss 
of appetite, restlessness, etc. ; and it is during 
or after the establishment of this reaction that 
the symptoms of local inflammation become 
developed. So in eruptive fevers, the general 
disturbance and functional disorder are greatest 
before the appearance of the eruption or local 
inflammation. Dr. Witttams has remarked 
that, in inflammations from cold or fatigue, the 
first disorder sometimes resembles that of con- 
tinued fever, which is changed for simple in- 
flammatory fever as soon as the inflammation 
is pronounced ; and that in other cases, chiefly 
those which originate from local irritation, the 
inflammation is developed, and its symptoms 
are prominent befpre the symptomatic fever is 
excited.—{Prin. of Med., p. 247.)) 

446. ii. Causes.—A. Of the remote causes of 
the varieties of continyed fevers most fre- 
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quently observed in this and other temperate 
climates, those which precede the operation of 
the more effective causes, which are usually 
internal as respects the economy, and which, 
from the circumstance of their disposing the 
system to the operation of these latter causes, 
have been usually called the pr , Te 
quire first to be noticed. It is often difficult to 
determine in what the disposition to be affected 
by these forms of fever consists, and in what 
manner it is caused. To say, with many, that 
it arises from an increased susceptibility, does 
not advance our information one step, and is 
merely the substitution of one term for another. 
Close observation of the circumstances con- 
nected with the origina of theee diseases will 
shgw us that the disposition to become affected 
with them is not the result of exactly the same 
circumstances as favour the appearance of ar- 
dent fever. A depressed or weak state of vital 
power, especially as manifested in the nervous 
systems, but particularly in that of organic life, 
seems to be one of the moet common causes 
of predisposition. This is proved by the fact 
that perfect health, meatal activity and a de 
confidence in various means of prevention, 

moderate use of tonics, &c., enable the body to 
resist the impression of the exciting causes, 
particularly infeetious and mephitic effinvia ; 
and that fear of the disease, despondency, the 
depressing feelings and emotions, fati in- 
creased sensibility, disorder of the digestive 
and assimilating functions, &c., are among the 
most eommoa occasions of t causes taking 
effect. But, although dimini energy of the 
powers of iife has a marked influence in favour- 
ing the operation of the exciting causes, yet 
something more is required ; and this must be 
referred to a certain constitution of frame 
which is influenced sometimes in a relative 
manner only by relative causes, and at other 


times only hy positive causes, and which often 
either resists the o tion of the usual causes 
altogether, or yi merely to the combined 


action of a greater or less number. 

447. A much greater predisposition to be af- 
fected by continued fevers exists between the 
ages of fifteen and thirty-five than at any other 
period, the ferms of fever being ge ly of a 
more inflammatory and acute kind between 
these ages, and in the sanguine, irritable, and 
plethoric constitutions ; while persons past the 
latter of these ages, and those of a lymphatic, 
leuco tic, or melancholic temperament 
are more liable to experience the lower grades 
of action. Scarcity, famine, and, consequent- 
ly, insufficient and unwholesome nourishment, 
among the lower classes of the community, are 
the chief canses of the generation and spread 
of fevers, especially those of a simple, low, and 
infectious character. Whatever depresses or 
exhausts the vital and moral energies exposes 
the body to the impression of the exciting 
causes. The circumstances which produce 
this effect are fully explained in the article 
Diexzase ($ 21, 23, 27-36), and in a previous 
section (4 64). 

448. The disposition, aleo, which is gener- 
ated by certain epidemic constitutions of the 
atmosphere and season, should not be left out 
of consideration. A peculiar diatheais seems 
to be gradually and generally induced by the 
epidemic influence, whatever that influence 
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may be in respect of its nature; and this 
diathésis, or change of the vital manifestations 
of the organization, rapidly passes into febrile 
commotion upon the action of one or more of 
the exciting causes. The change thus effected 
in the diathesis, and increased by the impres- 
sion of the exciting causes, may hence be 
Viewed as the proximate cause, or earliest 
pathological state, of the disease; and to its 
continuance or non-continuance, after the feb- 
rile action is fully developed, is often to be im- 
pated the disposition or indisposition to relapse. 
This is more particularly the case in 
of the fevers caused by exhalations from the 
soil and from decayed vegetable matters. In- 
fectious miasms, or the effluvia from the bodies 
of those in fever, suddenly and remarkably in- 
crease the morbid diathesis ; but when the re- 
sulting disease has been undergone, the morbid 
diathesis is terminated, and a disposition to a 
return or relapse is altogether or nearly lost. 
Although epidemic states of the air thus do not 
favour relapses of infectious fevers, yet the’ 
greatly dispose the system to a first attac 
upon exposure to the exciting causes, when 
the diathesis has not been changed by a pre- 
vious attack. : 
449. B. The causes of continued 
fever are, upon the whole, much better knewn 
than the states of the system which dispose to 
their operation. They are extremely numer- 
ous ; for whatever interests the vital energy so 
as to disturb generally its manifestations, and 
to occasion a morbid reaction, may be an ex- 
citing cause of fever. It is to 
enumerate even the most influential of them, 
as they are adduced with sufficient details in 
the articles Disgase (4 55-63), Envemic Inpio- 
rnces, Inrgction, and in an early section of 
this article (§ 65). The chief causes of this 
class of fevers are, let. Those which proceed 
(a) from the soil; (4) from its productions ia a 


state of decay; and (c) from animal matter |“ 


undergoing decomposition ; either of these act- 
ing separately, or all of them conjointly} 2d. 
Animal miasms, (a) from healthy persons or 
animals crowded together, or confined in im- 
perfectly ventilated situations, and without due 
Ttegard to cleanliness ; (4) from persons labour- 
ing under diseases of various kinds in confimed 
apartments; and (c) from one or more persons 
affected by the disease which the efflavium 
propagates ; and, 3d. Changes taking place in 
one or more of the various functions, and 
Which, having reached a certain pitch, break 
out in open fever. Each of these requires a 
few remarks. 


450. a. Emanations from the soil or its pro- | bouses, 


dnctions in a state of decay are most frequently 
productive of periodic fevers ; but they ooca- 
sionally also gtve rise to continued fever, espe- 
cially during certain states of season and tem- 
perature, and im plethoric and robust constitu- 
tions. What the conditions are that oocasion 
the continned, in preference to the periodic 
type, cannot be precisely stated. Extreme 
ranges of temperature, particularly high grades 
of it, and humid states of the sir, may have 
considerable influence, as is, indeed, often ob- 
served in warm climates, among Europeans 
who have recently removed thither ; but, in thie 
and other terftperate countries, the continued 
forms of fever much less frequently 
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from this source alone than is supposed by 
some writers. In many places exhalations 
from dead animal matter ooncur with those 
poser to the soil and its productions in caus- 
ing fever; and, in this case, the disease as- 
sumes a more continued type and a lower 
See of action, the circulating and secreted 

ids being more remarkably vitiated. There 
can be no doubt, also, that the particular form 
and complication of the fever often depend 
much upon the water in common use, upon the 
nature of the soil, and upon the exuberance of 
its products. Water loaded with decaying ani- 
mal or vegetable matter ; rich, clay, deep, low, 
and absorbent soils, &c. ; and the effluvia from 
putrefying animal matter, are frequently pro- 
ductive, particularly when conjoined, of con- 
tinued fever, which often assumes a gastric or 
enteric character. 

451. 6. Animal micems from a number of 
persons shut up in small space, in ill-ventilated 
and crowded apartments, and in low and humid 
localities, as in ships of war, transports, jails, 
camps, besieged towns, workhouses, &c., will, 
in favourable circumstances, so contaminate 
the air with animal effluvia as to give rise to 
fever, presenting characters of severity in pro- 
portion to the extent to which the air is vitia- 
ted. Instances of this kind are referred to in 
the articles Eripzmics (4 12, 17, d&c.) and In- 
Frcrion, and are addueed by Pernoze, Linn, 
Bang, and by most recent writers on Fever, 
It is unnecessary to offer any remarks upon 
this and the other sources of animal miasms, 
which act as a poison on sound persons, and 
eccasion fevers, or upon infection as a principal 
eause of the specific forms ef the disease, as 
they are fully illustrated in that article,* 

* “Fifth Report of the Register General o 
pee Deaths, ond MarPages fa hs (Lond., us, 
all fevers are ranked under “ TypAus,” “ Agus,” aod “ Rev 


«Every population,” esys Mr, CHADWICK, “throws of 
iy List of organic matter, excessively 
town, but less rare im dense than in 
n districts; and thie atmoephere hangs over cities like a 
ight cloud, 
persed by the J 
vitals halitus, except by origin, but matter which has lived, 


its, slaughter- 
vaalts, ara 


of organio matter is therefore incvntestable ; 
ee be most dense in the densest districts, where 
it is produced in greatest quantities, and the facilities for 
decomposing it in the punting, and sweeping it awsy by 
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452. c. That changes may take place spon- 
taneously in one or more of the functions, and 
proeeed to the extent of giving rise to the 
worst forms of fever, appears to be fully proved. 
The chief causes of these changes seem to 
protracted or excessive mental anxiety and 
depression, loss of property, disappointment, 
wounded pride, humiliating occurrences, &c. 
These causes, however, often concur with the 
predisposition arising out of disorder of the 
digestive and assimilating functions, especially 
when such disorder is connected with colluvies 
on the prima via, and a2 torpid or loaded state of 
the biliary organs; and are re-enforced by ex- 
posure to cold, insufficient nourishment, chan- 
ges in the usual modes or habits of life, want 
of sleep, and exhalations from the soil, é&c. 

453, C. Determining influences, &c.—There 
are numerous causes which, although often in- 
sufficient of themselves to produce continued fe- 
ver, are rémarkably influential in giving rise to 
predominant affection of particular organs, in 
modifying its form, or increasing its severity. 
Several of the exciting causes, moreover, have 
the power not only of occasioning the disease, 
but also of determining its type, form, and 
character. This is the case more especially 
with the effluvium proceeding from an infected 
person. It is important to attend to these air- 
cumstances, more especially such as determine 
the nature of the complications, &c., of fever, 
as a due reference to them guides the practi- 
tioner to an appropriate plan of cure.—Epidem- 
tc constitutions are most influential in thus form- 
ing the kind and state of fever (eee Eriuwem- 
ics). Next to these are season and tempera- 
ture ; climate and situation ; famine ; the con- 
tingencies of war; employments and ayoca- 
tions ; habits and modes of living ; mental ex- 
ertions and moral emotions ; and previous die- 
order of some one or more of the internal vis- 
cera. 

454. a. During cold and dry.seasons the more 
inflammatory or sthenic forms of fever and pul- 
monary complications are observed, In high 
Tanges of temperature, and in those conjoined 
with humidity, the digestive mucous surface 
and liver are inordinately affected, and the pe- 
riod of increased excitement soon passes into 
exhaustion, with marked change in the circn- 
lating and excreted fipids, and often in the soft 
solids.—8, Climate, according to its tempera- 
ture and humidity, exerts similar effects. The 
situation, when elevated very fur from the level 
of the sea, has a similar influence to cold and 
dry seasons ; but when it is low, confined, or 
near the sea, rivers, or lakes, the disadvantage 
of humidity, and the contingent evils of marsh 
exhalations, tend to aggravate the type, or to 





currents of wind sre the least, its effects—disease und 
doath—will be most evident in towns, and in the most 
crowded districts of towns, 

* It is to thos cause that the high mortality of towns is to 
be ascribed; the peuple live in an atmosphere charged with 
decomposmg matter of vegetable und animal ongin ; is the 
open country it 19 diluted, scatteved by the wi oxydized 
in the son; vegetation iucorporates its elements, so that, 
though it were formed, proportionally to the population, 
in greater quantities than 1 towns, it would have Compare 
ativoly less effect. The means of removing impunties in 
towns exist partially, and have produced admerable effects ; 
but the most casual observation must convince any one that 
oor streets were built by persons ignorant as well of tbe 
marers of ices of the mortality, which hes 
yooh prov exist, and is referriblo to causes whi 
though invuibls, are sufficiently evident.” = 419.) ten 


complicate the disease. The see hea the 
water has a remarkable influence, both in gen- 
erating continued fever and in determining its 
form ; putrid water, or water containing de- 


be | cayed vegetable or animal matter, generally 


causing fever of an adynamic, ric, eoteric, 
or mucous character.—y. Em and av- 
ocations may either prevent or favour attacks 
of fever. Tanners and workmen exposed to 
the fumes of pitch, tar, chlorine, &<c.,.are rare- 
ly affected, even when fever is epidemic. Per- 
sons much exposed to the open air and viciasi- 
tudes of weather, are most liable to fever of a 
sthenic or phlogistic kind, and to the pulmona- 
ry and pleuritic complications.—d. Habits and 
modes of living .are very influential and power- 
ful determining causes of fever, even in this 
climate. The influence which full and rich 
living, and its opposite, ppor and unwholegome 
living, exert upon the state of the disease, has 
been sufficiently manifested by the epidemics 
which have prevailed at various times in Ire- 
land since the commencement of the present 
century, according as they appeared in the poor 
and ill-fed, and as they extended to those in 
easy eircumstances. Jn the former, fever usu- 
ally assumes the common continued, or the 
milder adynamic and typhoid forms, often at- 
tended by the pulmonary complication, or with 
petechia, &c., and frequently passing into dys- 
entery, &c.; in the latter class it is either ac- 
companied, at an early stage, with high action, 
or with congestion, and predominant affection 
of the head, liver, or stomach. In persons liv- 
ing ehiefly upon fish it generally assumes a 
low and putrid character. Those who are in- 
temperate, or who have resorted to spirituous 
liquors on the invasion of the disease, present 
especial disorder of the brain and digestive 
mucous surface.—e. Iniellectual exertion, mental 
anxiety, and other inordinate emotions may 
both occasion a severe fever. and aggravate 
its intensity, even when arising from infection ; 
and, ip both cases, a cerebral or typhoid com- 
plication of a dangerous kind is produced. — 
¢. Previous disorder heightens the severity of 
the disease, and necessarily determines its pre- 
dominant features or complicationg, although 
sometimes in an indirect manner. Thas, it is 
common to observe bronchitis previous to, or 
attending the invasion. of fever, fallowed by a 
remarkable affection of the brain and of the 
mucous membrane of the intestines. In this 
case, the changes effected by respiratian on 
the blood are imperfect; and, co. uently, 
this fluid becomes morbid, disordering the 
functions, and ultimately the structure of the 
digestive mucous surface and brain. 
XXII. Fever, Tyruoiw.*—Syn. Adynamic Fe- 
bea Asthenic het Febris Asthenica; Febrie 
tagiosa ; is Typhoides ; us ( 
Tugog, Stupor, Or Trpw, to sshd as : aa 
Typhoide, Cuomen ; Fitere ere 
nerveux, F. afazique, Fr.; Tip, 
phus, Nervenfcber, Germ. ; 1 
tagious Fever, Infections Fever. 
455. Derin.— After lasgitude and gencral me- 
laise, imperfect or suppressed vascular reaction, 
with depressed vital power, manifested especially in 


Fever, Con- 





* I use the term Typhoid in the same eqnse as CULLES 
and the majority of wnters on fever in ghis country since 
bis time. It 1s, in this sense, nearly ymous with meat 
of the names addaced under it. : sine 


ue, F, 
Ty-- 
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the nervous, vascular, and muscular systems, end 
fiving rise to changes more or less evident in the 
erculating fluids and soft solide. 

_ 456. This fever cannot be said to differ spe- 
cifically from that last described, although cer- 
tain varieties of it present very marked distinc- 
tions. Ingeed, the severer forms or complica- 
tions of synochoid fever very closely approach, 
or run into certain states of typhoid fever, the 
chief differences consisting in the more sthenic 
vascular reaction in the early part of the pe- 
riod of excitement in the former. Even the 
milder cases of simple continued fever may 
gradually assume a perfectly typhoid state in 
the advanced stage. The distinctions which 
‘characterize the following varieties are results 
of the circumstances already shown (4 43) to de- 
termine the forms and complications of fevers 
‘generally, especially of the constitution and 
habit of body; of the previous health and con- 
‘dition of vital organs ; of the nature, intensity, 
and concurrence of the causes of the prevailing 
epidemic ; of the influences operating after in- 
‘fection or during the early stages, and of the 
-treatment and — then adopted. 

i Mitp Tyrrsow Fevse.—Syn. Si 


Fever ; Nervous Fever ; Simple A 
wer; Typhus; Slow Nervous Fever, 
Huxham ; mitior, Cullen; Febris ner- 


vose, Auct.; * : 
sn ~ This form of ec: characterized 
iefty by great languor ebility ; by gid- 
diness, dulness, and confusion of intellect ; by 
a soft, feeble, and quick pulse; and by loss of 
muscular power, sleeplessness, and low deliri- 


ison f set 
at the epigastrium, of nausea an of appe- 
tite, of alternate chills and flushes, and of pain 
in the back and limbe, the period of invasion. 
The chills are often prolonged, or recur for two 
or three days, but seldom amount to rigour; 
the skin afterward becomes warm, but seldom 
very hot: the period of excitement, of trritation 
(Naumann), of reaction (Harrusnn), of inflam- 
matory irritation (Goepsn) ; the pulse uent, 
Tull, soft, or weak ; the countenance dull, pal- 
lid, and shrunk, or, occasionally, transiently 
flashed; the head heavy, confused, and giddy ; 
the eye heavy, and devoid of lustre; and the 
tongue lo: or covered with a dirty mucus. 
There are more or lees thirst ; a desire of cold, 
acid drink ; sometimes pain at the epigastrium, 
nausea, and 
laxed state of the bowels, and offensive evac- 
uations. Pain of the head is bot little, or not 
at all complained of, but that of the back and 
limbs is felt severely ; tinnitus aurium is gen- 
erally present ; febrile uneasiness is great, the 
restlessness constant, and the want of slee 
continned.. About the third, fourth, or fift 
day the bead is more affected, and the mind 
More confused ; the respiration is short and 
quick, and torpor, or coma vigil, is often ob- 
served ; occasional flushes occur in some ca- 
ses, while the extremities are cool; the urine 
is pale, of a whey colour, or like small beer ; 
occasionally scanty; the bowels are either tor- 
pid, or relaxed, or irregular ; and deliquium, or 
faingness, pa@tial sweats, tremours, &c., are 
complaiped of on attempt to sit up. Delirium 
: 5 ie 147 


vomiting ; or an irregular and re- | af 
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of a low kind, or consisting of a Tuttering in- 
coherence, occurs about this time ; generally, 
at first, during the night, but subsequently re- 
curring during the day; the eyes become mud- 
dy, afterward suffused or injected; and the 
tongue of a darker hue, dry or incrusted. 

458. From the 7th to the 9th, 10th, or 1Jth 
day, or even later, the delirium degenerates 
into stupor—the period of predominant narcotism 
of Naumann, the xervous stage of Hivpensrano, 
the collepss of Cutten and Haartaann; the 
pulse becomes weak, and very quick, or 
unequal ; the heat of the skin natural, or di- 
minished, or irregularly distributed ; the hear- 
ing dull, and tremour, the supine posture, coma, 
and unconscious evacuations are soon after- 
ward observed. Petechis sometimes appear 
on the trunk, thighs, dc. ; the tongue becomes 
brown or black, incrusted and fissured, is pro- 
truded with difficulty, and the gums and lipe 
are covered by a dark sordes. From about the 
fourteenth day to a muoch later period, accord- 
ing to the character of the epidemic, the pecu- 
liarities of the patient, the severity of the early 
stages, and the state of internal organs, a fa- 
vourable change very often occurs in all the 
symptome—the stages of crisis and decline, or 
of recovery (Hartmann)—and is announced by 
a refreshing sleep, or by a werm and general 
sweat, or by a gentle diarrhea, followed by 
subsidence of alee rheonared a by es 
tongue being moist and c! at its edges, 
ekin pote ahirel and ei en slower ; by 
returning consciousness, by the improved 
appearance of the countenance. If these chan- 
ges do not take place, or if the sweats are cold 
and clammy on the extremities ; or if they, or 
the diarrhea, be unattended by amelioration of 
the symptoms, a fatal change should be dread- 
ed, particularly if profound coma and great 
deafness, subdsultus tendinum, or convulsive or 
spasmodic movements, difficulty or inability to 
swallow or to articulate, hiccough, involantary 
evacuations, retention of urine, tympanitic ab- 
domen, sliding down in bed ; very rapid, flutter- 
ing, or intermittent pulse ; very black tongue, 
and a quick, jerking, laboured respiration, or 
other unfavourable symptoms, appear. — 

459. B. The symptoms which dis 
this form of fever from the synochoid are, the 
greater prostration of strength from the com- 
Mencement; the mental torpor and confusion 
of ideas ; the long-continued chilliness, gener- 
ally without rigour or shivering, at its inva- 


tenance, 

and debility; the muddy, lack-lustre eye; the 
torpor, giddiness, and absence of paio in the 
head, passing into stupor with delirium at an 
early ; the quick and amall, or the full, 
open, aa soft pulse, even during the period of 
excitement; the early dryness and dark ap- 
pearance of the tongue ; the remarkable fetor 
of the breath, and of the discharges ; the su- 

ine posture; the Gull, dusky, lurid, or dirty 
bee of the surface; the frequent occurrence 
of sloughs in the parts preseed upon, or of ery- 
sipelas, and occasionally of enlargement and 
inflammation of glands; and the early appear- 
ance of delirium, with tremour, and other symp- 
toms, indicating extreme depression of vital 
power. When any of these phenomena occar 
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in synochoid fevers, it is always at a far ad- 
vanced stage, the synochoid thus merely laps- 
ing into the typhoid form, owing to various 
contingent influences, or to predominant af- 
fections of particular organs. 

460. C. Such are the usual progress and 
characteristic phenomena of simple typhus ; 
but it presents slight modifications, with the 
activity of reaction in the early stage, with the 
affection,of particular organs or of the skin, 
and with the character of the prevailing ep- 
idemic. When the predominant affection is 
either so evident or so influential as to modify 
materially the state of disease, certain varie- 
ties result, which have been described by au- 
thors as specific or distinct forms of fever, and 
have been often connected, in too absolute a 
manner, with the peculiar circumstances in 
which they were observed, or in which they 
Originated. J shall here notice these varieties, 
with reference to the circumstances whence 
their peculiarities seem to proceed, and to the 
Various names imposed upon them, from a de- 
sire of appearing original, but with the effect 
of proving inaccurate, or of causing misappre- 
hension and confusion. 

461. ii. Compricatep Typaom or Low Ner- 
vous Frver.—A. With predominant Affection of 
the resrratory Organs.—The bronchial surface 
is the part chiefly affected, and is rather con- 
gested than inflamed. The pleura is rarely 
attacked, but the substance of the lungs is 
sometimes sp peat and it then commonly 
becomes rapidly infiltrated or condensed, a fa- 
tal result quickly supervening. This complica- 
tion is often obscure, or even latent ; but it 
generally admits of detection by auscultation, 
or by attentive observation alone. The patient 
sometimes complains of stricture, oppression, 
or dyspnea, but very seldom of pain in the 
chest. The respiration is short and hurried, 
ig attended by the mucous rattle, and with 
more or less cough. The skin is seldom hot; 
‘at a later period it is cool, or even cold in the 
extremities, and dusky or lurid; the cheek is 
tinged with a dark red, and often assumes a 
livid or purplish hue. The pulse is rapid and 
weak, confusion or stupor of an early 
stage passes quickly into low, incoherent mut- 
tering and coma. The tongue becomes very 
éry, black, crusted, and fissured; it cannot be 
protruded, and articulation is lost. This state 
“may continue for several days, with uncon- 
‘ scious evacuations, and all the nervous symp- 
toms prominently marked ; at last the patient 


sinks asphyxied, the changes necessary to life 
ee, to take place in the blood sent to the 
jungs.* 


462. B. Nervous or Typhoid Fever, with 
inent Affection of the digestive mucous Surface— 
the Adynamic Fever of several French writers ; 
the Dothinenténie of M. Brerownzav. Many of 
the observations made respecting this local af- 
fection in synochoid fever (§ 442) apply to its 
occurrence in typhoid feyere. It is very com- 
«monly obeerved in large cities, and in circum- 
-stances that occasion the use of water contain- 
ing animal matter in a state of decay ; and it 





* (This complication is extremely common in many parts 
of: the United States, Hy during the winter months, 
tal chon sre ei iene of eee Spe 
(See Remarks on * Spo ‘ever,” under * id F 
with Potro-adynamic sec, 14.9). nde 
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commences in a similar manner to the otLer 
varieties of typhoid fever. The symptoms that 
usually attend its progress are, a tumid, tense, 
hard, or tympanitic state of the abdomen at 
an early stage of the fever, frequently without 

in or even tenderness on pressure ; but with 
involuntary stools, and unconsciousness of 
their passage at a later period. The tongue is 
dry, black, incrusted, and the crust sometimes 
fissured ; but it occasionally is dark red, dry, 
and devoid of papille or fur. The stools are 
often ochrey, and more frequent than natural 
Discharges of blood, in.greater or less quantity, 
sometimes accompany them; bat the hemor- 
rhage, and the changes in the mucous surface 
oecasioning it, may occur without much, or 
even any relaxation of the bowels. 

463. C. Typhoid Fever, with prominent Affec 
tion of the cerebro-epinal nervous System—the 
Atazic of Piwxt—is seldom attended by acute 
pain in the head. But heaviness, stupor, con- 
fusion, and giddiness are felt severely, and v 
early in the attack. The eyes are inj 
suffused, and devoid of lustre. Deliriam ap- 

early, and frequently becomes more vio- 
nt than in mild typhus, the patient attempt- 
ing to get up, or out of bed. The scalp is 
warm orf hot, and the extremities are often 
cool. Insensibility and coma quickly super- 
vene, and are sometimes attended by spasmodic 
contractions of the muscles of a li or by 
partial convulsions. Inability to swallow, re- 
tention of urine, and joes of speech, are ooca- 
sionally obeerved. Startings of the tendons, 
relaxation of the sphincters, and failure of the 
circulation, occur in the last stage, and usher 
in a fatal termination. This complication is 
especially characterized by the early appear- 
ance and the severe form of the symptoms de- 
pending directly upon the state of the cerebro- 
spinal nervous system. 


464. D. id or Nervous Fever with severe 
Affection of several vital Organs— gre- 
vor of Cutten and others—is generally charac- 


terized by intense disorder of the brain and di- 
gestive canal, with more or less evident affec- 
tion of the bronchial surface; delirium being 
early, and at first somewhat violent, and soon 
followed by insensibility, &c. The pulse is 
quick and weak; the skin is hot, dry, pungent, 
or harsh, in ap early part of the stage of reac- 
tion, but it generally becomes cool, particularily 
in the extremities, and often discoloured ; res- 
piration is panting or quick; the tongue dry 
and black; the abdomen tumid, tender, or tym- 
panitic ; and the stools are dark, offensive, and 
peers involuntarily and without consciousneas. 

n this form there is some degree of reaction, 
expressed most severely in the digestive canal 
and cerebro-epinal nervous system ; but it is- 
characterized by depression of vital power, that 
is soon increased by the exhaustion conséquent 
upon the reaction induced in this state. 

465. The vital organs may, however, be se- 
verely affected, although excitement be very 
slightly, or even not at all manifested. Such 
cases constitute the Congestive of some 
modern writers, a form of comparatively rare 
occurrence, unless accompanied with petechie, 
and other symptoms indicating seriens changes, 
not merely of vita] action, but also of the fluids 
and soft solids. In this variety the depression 
of vital power is extreme from the commence- 
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ment, and such as prevents the development, 
and, in some cases, even the least manifesta- 
tion of excitement. The causes of the disease 
have given vitality a shock beyond its powers 
of resistance or of recovery. Muscular power 
is almost entirely annihilated, and the anxiety 
at the epigastrium and precordia is extreme. 
Respiration is oppressed, and the pulse is quick, 
sometimes irregular, intermittent, or even slow, 
and always small, weak, and thready. The 
countenance and eyes at first have an intoxica- 
ted appearance ; the farmer being pallid, ooca- 
sionally slightly bloated, or livid and dingy ; 
the latter being vacant or suffused, and, after- 
ward, injected, ecchymosed, half shut, or open. 
The skin, at an early stage, is warm or harsh ; 
subsequently it is cool, withered, lurid, and 
sometimes studded with petechie or vibices ; 
the extremities being cool, or even cold, and 
dingy, or of a Jeaden hue. The mind is very 
much confused at the commencement, and soon 
passes into a state of incoherence, delirioas 
muttering, andcoma. The patient is unable to 
protrude the tongue, owing to deficient power 
of the muscles of the organ, and seldom com- 

ins of thirst. The abdomen is tumid or in- 

ted ; the bowels being relaxed, the stools 
black and offensive, and, with the urine, passed 


unconsciously. The progress of the disease is 
usually rapid, and generally to a fatal termina- 
tion ; but the tory stage may be protract- 


although severe, the invasion being some- 
times sudden, and resembling an apopletic 
seizure. If the powers of life rally, recovery 
may take place ; but it is tedious, and often at- 


tended by various consecutive disorders. 
466. E. Of other Modificats or 
States of id or Low Nervous Fever.—Vari- 


ous phenomena besides those already described 
may accompany this fever, sccording to the 
combination and intensity of- the causes, the 
previous health of the patient, and the circum- 
stances affecting him subsequently to the opera- 
tion of the exciting agent.—a. 2 caused by 
mental distress, despondency, &c., this fever pre- 
sents certain jarities deserving notice. 
The patient is dejected, 
ofexertion. He loses his appetite and strength ; 
he cannot rest at night, or his sleep is disturbed 
and unrefreshing; and he complains of head- 
ache, and of many of the symptoms of a com- 
mon cold. He is absent, his mind being con- 
stantly occupied with the subject of his misery. 
His countenance assumes an anxious appear- 
ance, his healthy looks vanish, and his absence 
of mind often into a state of revery. 
After several days, manifest affection of the 
brain is observed, with characters varying with 
the age, strength, condition, and habits of the 
patient. In the robust, plethoric, and in per- 
sons addicted to intoxicating liquors, it is sud- 
den and violent in its accession; the headache 
and despondency quickly into delir- 
ium of an active fe nemeenicn ind, the oo 
calling ont, or starting up, attempting to 
get out of bed. The palse is quick, firm, and 

or small; sometimes soft or irregu- 
lar. Muscular power is not so much nor s0 
early reduced as in the other states of the 
disease, but there is continual jactitation. In 
the debilitated, the aged, or the iH-fed, the cer- 
ebral affection is less violent in ite attack, and 
commences more gradually, often attended by 
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red or suffused eyes, or by catarrhal symp- 
toms, or by diarrhwa; by delirium, tremour, 
great prostration of strength, hurried breathing, 
weak, quick pulse, subsultus tendinum, Phi 
sometimes, with a mottled appearance of the 
surface. In other respects the progress of the 
disease is nearly the same as the more severe 
cerebral complications already noticed (} 463), 
but it much more frequently terminates unfa- 
vourably. A 

467. 6. In some cases the-fever is complica- 
ted with sore throat; and this symptom is occa- 
sionally so severe and early as to resemble an 
attack of cynanche maligna. Indeed, cases not 
infrequently occur, which fully indicate that 
the one disease may pass into the other, under 
favourable circumstances in respect of predis- 
position and concarrence of the exciting caus- 
es; or, in other words, that in young persons, 
in those predisposed to sore throat, and in cold 
and hamid states of the air, certain of the ex- 
citing causes of typhoid fever will sometimes 
occasion a malignant or putrid inflammation of 
the throat, ushered in and attended by this form 
of fever; or they will, in such or similar cir- 
cumstances, produce a low fever, in which in- 
flammation of the throat is a contingent com- 
plication, and assumes an asthenic or unfa- 
vourable character, owing to the depressed 
state of vital power, and morbid condition of 
the circulation, in which it occurs. This com- 
plication is observed either as the most promi- 
nent local affection, or in conjunction with 
some other remarkable disorder, especially with 
the gastric complication. In some instances 
it is very severe; the pharynx and upper part 
of the @sop! being also more or less af- 
fected, and deglutition altogether prevented. 

468. c. Paralysis may occur, especially in the 
cerebral state of this fever ; and, in this case, 
the use of one side of the body is generally lost. 
If the patient recover from the fever, the func- 
tions of the peeniraed side are often gradually 
restored. his complication may take place 
in those cases which commence with protract- 
ed or severe premonitory symptoms, against 
which the patient struggles until he falls down 
from exhaustion, or is seized, as in a 
case of apoplexy ; the fever running its course, 
as after the usual invasion, with chills, rigours, 
vomitings, &c. When the disease is developed 
in this sudden manner, it commonly presents 
the cerebral character throughout, with delir- 
ium, passing into coma, &c. In a case, how- 
ever, of this kind, the cerebral symptoms were 
subsequently elight, and the disease mild.* In 
some of the cerebral cases of this fever, the 
affection of the mind continues for some days, 
or even weeks, after the bodily functions are 
restored. Inetances may even occur of perma- 
nent insanity being the consequence. But, in 

“ A young lady wont some distance to visit an intimate 
friend, €eli 


be: 
plained of slight nausea, of h 
general lassitade, These symptoms o 
to increase for six days, during which time she ko 
On the morning of the seventh on, fo suddenly fell down 
without sense or motion, I saw her in this state soon af- 
ing the attack as the result of sadden 


particulars, | prescribed a moderate blood-letting and pur 

tives. The functions of the brain soon returned, the 
re ran ite course ina mild form, and withoat doliridma 
or prominent jon of any organ. 
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all such cases, ‘hopes of recovery should be en- 
tertained until some weeks, or even months, 
bave elapeed from the disappearance of the 
fever. 

460. F. Relapees and .—a. Relapees 
are not infrequent after the mild forms of ty- 
phoid fever, especially when the duration of 
the disease has been shortened by the treat- 
ment, or its course materially altered. They 
are also much more common in one epidemic 
than in another. In many instances, particu- 
Jarly when the proceesion of the morbid phe- 
nomena has been interrapted by large-deple- 
tions or drastic purgatives, the symptoms be- 
come ameliorated for a time, but recur with 
their previous severity, the recurrence being 
different from a relapse; b. This fever, espe- 
cially its gastric and enteric states, may pass, 
or be converted into a low or typhoid form of 
dysentery (see that article, 4 26, 27), owing to 
the influence of the same circumstances that 
usually cause relapses; especially premature 
exposure in early convalescence; the use of 
too much or of improper food ; the continued 
operation of the exciting causes ; a close, 
pure, and infectious air, and soppression of the 
excretions.— Local affections, particularly inflam- 
mations, May aleo appear during convalescence, 
arising either from the above causes, or from 
atmospheric vicissitudes; or from whatever 
may inordinately affect the nervous and vascu- 
lar systems. In these cases the inflammation 
is apt to pursue a severe and rapid course, ow- 
ing to the unfavoarable or debilitated state of 
constitution in which it occurs. Bronchitis, 
ofter associated with affection of the substance 
of the jungs, ahd inflammation of the mucous 
surface of the bowels, sometimes with soften- 
ing and enlargement or ulceration of the mu- 
cous follicles, are the most common diseases 
thus contingent on convalescence. Inflamma- 
tory affections of the stomach or liver may-dlso 
take place. When the mucous surface of the 
intestines is the seat of consecutive disorder, 
the buwels generally are more or less relaxed, 
ond the stools are of an ochrey hue, and offen- 
affected; are often ulcerated; and althoug 
they will generally heal under judicious treat- 
ment, perforation of the intestines and fatal 


peritonitis may be the result at a period more |. 


be less remote from the disappearance of the 
lever. 

470. G. Or Perecataz and Exantarmatovus 
Eruptions 1s Typuoip Frvers.—Nervous or 
typhoid fevers may occur sporadically or ep- 
idemically, without any ial or other erup- 
tion; or may be attended by petechia or vibices 
in their progréss, and particularly at an ad- 
vanced period, or by an exanthematous erupt 
at an earlier stage; or even by both kinds of 
cutaneous affection, either successively or a)- 
Most coetaneously. For many years, or in 
successive epidemics, or even jn a single ep- 
idemic, typhoid fever may appear in any one 
or more of the states just described ; or it ma 
assume either of these forms, associated wi 
one or other, or with both of the affections of 
the skin just mentioned in a portion of the ca- 
ses only; or the affection of the skin may be 
one of the most unvarying and chief character- 
istics of an epidemic ; and, of the cases com- 
posing such an epidemic, some may be of the 


In such cases the follicles are er been 
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mild, others of the complicated or severe form; 
some may evince more or less reaction or ex- 
citement, others may present depression of the 
powers of life and congestion as promment 
phenomena th out. The above descrip- 
tion, although applicable more especially to the 
occurrence of typhoid fever, independently of 
any marked affection of the akin, yet does not 
the less apply to the occasional association of 
the disease with this affection. Those epidem- 
ica in which the changes in the skin are very 
constant phenomena sometimes possess other 
characters, both ia the earty and in the ad- 
vanced stages, that require an especial notice. 
While these changes—both petechial and ezan- 
themalous—have been considered by Hitprs- 
Branp, Naumann, Fopertr, Pexaces, and other 
experienced writers as indications of specific 
kinds-of fever, which, in the early stages, may 
present-more or less either of inflammatory ex- 
citement or of depression of vital power, they 
have been viewed by many authors merely as 
occasional occurrences, or as modifications met 
with only in certain epidemics, and not as char- 


im- | acteristics.of distinct varieties. 


471. In trying to solve this question, the 
same difficalties present themselves that arise 
in all attempts to arrange the different varie- 
ties and states of fever in such an order as the 
warrant, and 


parts of this country, both before and subse- 
quently, I shall find, Ist. That petechia and vi- 
bices were either seldom or rarely seen 


the most severe or 
favoured by a too stim 
too heating regimen daring the early stages ; 
and that, at other times, appeared more 
frequently in the advanced periods of the low- 
est forms of fever, and even, although much 
more rarely, towards the termination of syno- 
choid fever, when antiphlogistic remedies had 
neglected in 


ficient food, by a foul atmosphere, er by infes- 
tious miasms. $d. That 


circulating fluids, with predominant disorder 
of the digestive organs, with a soft, broad, and 
open pulse, and with hemorrhages from the 


intestines, and a tendency to di ization 
of the mucous surface of the bowels. 4th. 
That an eranthematous rash or eruption was ob- 
served in some epidemics, from the third to the 
eighth day of the fever, was quite distinct from 
petechie, generally appeared earlier, and was, 
in some cases, either associated with, or suc- 
ceeded by, petechiw or vibices, or even both. 
Sth. That this PReag was of a reddish col- 
our, varying in deepness, and rarely passing to 
a dark hue ; that it occurred in cases charac- 
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terized by vascular reaction in the early stage, 

as well as in those of a very low grade: in the 

mild, in the complicated, and in the severe ; 

that this eruption was most probably overlooked 

in many cases where it existed; and.that it 
was very gonereny confounded with petechiz, 

Owing to its Jate appearance, orto its colour 

changing, in 3 somewhat similar manner to 

petechia, with the states of vital power and of 
the circulating fluids. 6th. That, although the 
difference between these affections of the skin 
has been insisted on by Hitpensaamp and Nav- 
mann, it has been too widely drawn by them, 
and without due reference .to the occasional 
association of both affections. From these 
facts, therefore, I.am induced to come to the 
Conclusions above stated (§ 470), and, con- 
formably with the views of. the experienced 
writers just mentioned, to notice more partic- 
ularly the states of fever in which these chan- 
ges inthe skin are observed, without consider- 
ing theae atates as always constituting distinct 

species, “ : . 

iii Tyrsom Fever, wrru Poseo-apynamio 
Cuanactrrrs.—Syrn. ic Fever; 
Luvoxor peta eqxedévoc, Galen ; Synochus Pu- 
tria, Putredine, Febrie continua Putri- 


trido 
Rieke, FP Noso- 


comialis, F. Castrensis, F. gl avbca 
F. Maligna, F. Carceraria, Pestis 7 


ere grave, F. M. . Putride, Fr.; F. 

Pinel; Febbre Putrida, Stal. ; 

Morbo. Petechiale, Cerri; Febbre Pi L 

Bossi; Febbre epidemica Petechiale, Buffa ; 

Petechial , Camp Fever, Jail Fever, Pu- 

pe Fever, id Malignant Fever, Spotted 
eeer. . ‘ 


472. Conformably with what I have sta 
above, I consider this as a variety merely of 
typhoid fever, its especial characteristic—the 
appearance of petechie and vibices—being con- 
tingent upon certain circumstances and causés 
tending to contaminate the circulating fluids, 
end to destroy the tonicity and irritability of 
contractile tissues, and appearing only as the 
effect of a series of anterior changes. Although 
petechia may occasionally appear in the ad- 
vanced stages of other fevers, particularly 
those of the typhoid form, yet in those epi- 
demics which result from famine, war, un- 
wholesome food, and from air loaded with pu- 
trid animal and vegetable matter, or with the 
emanations proceeding from a number of per- 
eons shut up in a close atmosphere—causes 
whieh are often conjoined—this symptom is 


very pay! if not constantly obeerved, and 
is one of the indications of the very se- by 


rious changes which have taken place, aot only 


rectly or by fomites, is, however, the chief 
cause, although oold, humidity, fear of the dis- 
ease, and the other agents just noticed, may 
either generate the fever de novo, or predispose 


the system to infection, or aid its operation 
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after exposure to it. Although certain . epi- 
demics evince a putrid or septic character at 
an early period, and thereby justify the appel-. 
lation generally given to them, yet this char- 
acter is seldom primary, or otherwise than the 
consequence of suppression or exhaustion of 
vital powér, the fever commencing in some 
one of the forms already described. Indeed, 
there is no variety of fever that may not evince 
a septic or putrid state, Ist, from the vital de- 
pression, produced by the exciting cause ; 2dly, 
from exhaustion consequent upon vascular re- 
action; Sdly, from the passage of contamina- 
ting matters into the blood; and 4thly, from 
these states conjoined. Hence, whet the caus- 
es are of a contaminating kind, and the influ- 
ences continuing-to operate after infection have 
a similar ten , putrid or malignant symp- 
toms will arise, whether the fever be synochoid, 
nervdus, typhoid, or gastric in its early periods. 
These fevers are the most prone to the septic 
character; but others, as remittent, inffamma- 
tory, and bilious fevers, may also assume it. 
This particular character may or may not be 
developed, or may appear at a later or earlier 
period, owing to the nature and diversity of 
the causes; to the condition of the internal 
functions and of the circulating fluids et the 
time of attack; to the rigidity or tone, or to 
the laxity of the softer solids ; to the violence 
or dbeence of vascular reaction, and to the 
early treatment and regimen. : 
. 478. A. Peteohial, or putro-adynamic fever 
nerally commences with the premonitory and 
invading symptoms usually observed in other 
fevers of a low grade. n att epidemic pre- 
sents changes of a septic or putrid nature, as 
predominant features, the early stages of the 


. | fever vary most remarkably according to the in- 


teasity of the causes, and the state of the pa- 
tient. bine erie which elapees from infection 
till the ifestation of the disease ranges from 
a few hours to five or six weeks. It is com- 
monly:.eome days, but sufficient evidence has 
been furnished, in the Irish and other epidem- 
ics, that the longest of these periods may occur. 
During the time the disease thus eee we 
the usual itory symptoms are rved, 
and increase until Crille, horripilations, or rig- 
ours are felt. In some instances the disease 
eommences insidiousty, with or without catarrh- 
al symptoms, becoming gradually severe and 
dangerous. In these it is often difficalt to as- 
sign the exact period of attack. Fatal cases 
most frequently begin in this manner, especial- 
ly in the plethoric, cachectic, and persons ac- 
customed to full living. In others, after a pro- 
tracted and severe premonitory stage, and indis- 
tinet symptoms of-iroasion, the fever procecds 
with indications of imperfectly developed re- 
action, and soon assumes a putrid or malignant 
form. In some cases, rigours and shiverings 
sufficiently evince the period of attack, and 
quickly give rise to inordinate reaction, followed 

vad Ets and evidence of change in the 
fluids and soft "skip Among lie tmost 
constant of the early symptoms are, pains 
io the head, occiput, back, and limbs ; universal 
weariness, soreness, and loss of mescular pow- 
er; confusion of mind; pains in the jointa and 
limbs resembling rheumatism ; frequent sigh- 
ing; nausea or vomiting; and noises in the 
ears. 
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474. The pulse, when reaction is developed, 
is full, open, quick, sharp, but soft and easily 
compressed. Respiration is laborious, suspiri- 
ous, with oppression or anxiety at the precor- 
dia and epigastrium. Burning heat is often 
felt internally, and on the surface of the trunk. 
When reaction is either imperfect, or does not 
take place, the pulse is slow, or not more fre- 
quent than usual; is weak and compressible, 
sometimes unequal or intermittent; and the 
temperature is little or not at all increased, or 
it is unnatural. The tongue is either loaded 
and furred, or flabby and covered with a dirty 
mucus. Thirst is generally urgent. The vas- 
cular excitement usually continues, in various 
grades, from six to eight days; and as it pass- 
es its acme, or about this period, purplish 
spots of the size of flea-bites, and of various 
shades of deepness, appear upon the neck, 
breast, and insides of the arms and thighs. 
The pulse becomes more soft and weak ; some- 
times uel and small. The tongue is more 
loaded, of a darker colour. irat is di- 
minished, or is not complained of ; and the ex- 
cretions present a very morbid appearance, and 
an offensive odour. To these are added dul- 
ness of all the senses, or delirium, alternating 
with stupor, difficulty of articulation, and often 
also of deglutition, leipothymia, faintness, and 
tremours. From tke eleventh to the seven- 
teenth day, but frequently earlier, the abdomen 
becomes tic, if the disease proceeds un- 
favourably; the petechie are of a darker col- 
our; vibices or blotches appear on the extrem- 
ities ; profuse fetid perspirations break out 
without relief; the posture is constantly su- 
pine; parts pressed upon quickly sphacelate ; 
the temperature sinks often below the natural 
standard ; and the tongue is now black, fissur- 
ed, or flabby, clean, dark red, or livid. Coma; 
subsultus tendinum ; convulsions ; hemorrhage 
from the bowels; or exudations of a sanious 
fluid in the evacuations, or from the gums, lips, 
and nostrils, also take place towards the close. 

475. A favourable change most frequently oc- 
cars from the ninth to the eeventeenth day, 
and is indicated by profound sleep; by s warm, 
soft, and moderate perspiration ;-by turbid urine ; 
by natural stools; and by a brighter colour, or 
disappearance of the petechiz. The duration 
of this fever is seldom longer than twenty-one 
days, but it may terminate on any intermediate 
day between the sixth and twenty-fourth. A 
fatal issue occurs moet frequently from the 
eighth to the fourteenth. Towards the close of 
an epidemic, the usual course is often departed 
from ; mild cases of short duration, and relaps- 
es, among these especjally,. being Very com- 
mon. mercury has been given 80 as to 
affect the mouth, a crisis is prevented, and 
convalescence ia protracted. 

476. B. Modifications.—a. Such is the more 
usual course of the disease, particularly as ob- 
served in modern times. But it presents various 
grades of severity, and several modifications 
and complications. It is in some cases, even 
in the same epidemic, comparatively mild, yet 
presenting manifest signs of colliquation, or of 
a@ septic tendency, particularly as respects the 
state of vital power, the circulating fluids, and 
the appearence ofthe petechie. Ip others, the 
attack is violent from the commencement, and 
the symptoms intense, diminution of the vital 
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cohesion of the tissues, and dissolution of the 
fluids, appearing early and proceeding rapidly. 
In many, the invasion is gradual, or much less 
tumultuous, than in these; the progress is 
more insidious, and the results are not less 
dangerous. In both, the body undergoes de- 
composition soon after death, and the rigidity 
usually observed post-mortem does not take 
place. 

477. b. When this fever is epidemic, pete- 
chie may appear as early as the third, fourth, 
or fifth day from the attack, in mild as well as 
in severe casés ; and a white miliary eruption 
may break out at a late stage, particularly whea 
the perspirations are copious. Yellowness of 
the akin, or purplish colour of the extremities, 
or enlargement and inflammation of the glands 
in the neck or groins, may occur in an advan- 
ced period. Pimples may also appear on the 
sarface, and may be considered a favorable 
indication. Although delirium and insensibility 
generally follow the headache of the early sta- 
ges, yet the mind may be serene and unaffect- 
ed throughout, even to the moment of dissolu- 
tion. In cases which present no distinct sign 
of invasion, nor of reaction, but proceed insen- 
sibly to a general colliquation of the fluids and 
solids, the excretions, both cutaneous and in- 
testinal, are generally abundant and very offen- 
sive: the flow even of urine being sometimes 
excessive. The tongue is occasionally natu- 
ral, or it is clean and raw-like, or as if streak- 
ed with blood or with a bloody sanies. An 
aphthous state of it, and of the lips, is also 
sometimes remarked. | 

478. c. In persons who live fully and luxu- 
riowsly, particularly if they have passed their 
thirtieth year, this fever often proceeds in an 
insidious but fatal manner. Such patients do 
not complain of pain, or of much uneasiness, 
although they are remarkably debilitated and 
depressed. “Their mInanner is somewhat hur- 
ried, but their intellect is clear. The skin is 
greasy, and covered with dun petechiz, some- 
times intermingled with white miliary vesicles ; 
its temperature is low ; the countenance slight- 
ly suffused ; the eyes glassy ; the tongue some- 
times loaded or crusted, or clean and moist; 
thirst is often absent, and the pulse but little 
accelerated. Convulsions are frequent; and 
a fatal termination often ensues, mostly before 
the fourteenth day. 

479. C. Complscaiions, similar to those al- 
ready descri may take place in the early 
prea peadhansirsan. ee The catarrhal, bron- 

Beat icat are most 
common in winter. Whistue bescohl and 
lungs are seriously implicated, the respiration 
is short, hurried, or laboured ; cough is fre- 
quent; and the sputum is bloody, rusty, or con- 
sists of a dark, sanious mstter, particularly in 
the latter stages.—d. The association with cer- 
ebral effection is very frequent, particularly in 
the strong and plethoric, and in persons whose 
minds have been much h previously te 
the attack, These latter seldom recover from 
it. Ip this state the headache is severe from 
the commencement; the eyes are injected or 
suffused ; reaction is more or less energetic, 
and is often attended by epistaxis, which, how- 
ever, is never critical. Delirium, ineensibility, 
subsultus tendinum, &c., are common phenom- 
ena in the latter stages of unfavourable cases. 
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—<. The digestive canal and liver are chiefly 
affected in summer and autumn, the fever as- 
suming gastric and bilious characters at its 
commencement, with bilious vomitings, &<., 
but soon passing into the putrid state. The 
enteric and dysenteric states are also frequent, 
especially at later periods of the disease. The 
exteric is the most dangerous of the abdominal 
complications, particularly when the petechie, 
or vibices, ere of a dark or deep purple colour ; 
the abdomen tympanitic ; and the stools are 
green, livid, or black, mixed with dark fluid or 
grumous blood. In these, fatal hemorrhages 
sometimes occur. The dysenteric state may 
take place in mild as well as in severe cases 
at an advanced age, with severe gripings, and 
dark, sanious, bloody, and mucous stools, which 
are very fetid and infectious. The disease 
may thus pass into the adynamic form of dys- 
entery. This change was common in the epi- 
demics lately prevalent in Ireland. —d. The 
complication with inflammation of the: fauces 
and pharynz, or with putrid sore throat, is 
sometimes observed, is to be distinguished 
from primary maligna by its occur- 
Tence in the course of the fever, or as.a con- 
tingent affection ($ 479). 

480. D. The of this fever are some- 
times serious. ey consist chiefly of dysen- 
tery, chronic diarrhea, dropsies and edematous 
swellings of one or more of the extremities, 
pulmonary consumption, hepatic obstractions, 
mania, and other forms of insanity, abscesses 
in various parts of the body, sloughing sores, 
inflammation of veins, particularly of those of 
the extremities, gangrene of the feet, rheumat- 
ic affections, &c. Most of these result, in 

measure, from the changes that have ta- 

n place in the blood during the fever; these 
ehanges affecting the bload-vessels, and organs 
most susceptible of congestion. es are 
frequent in cases of short duration, and in those 
which have been apparently cut short by active 
* treatment, and are generally more dasgerous 
than the first attack. They are more common 
in males than in females, and towards the close 
of an epidemic than at its commencement. 

481. E. Diagnosis, or the Changes which more 

ially constitute Malignancy or 

sauza in Fever.—e. The secretions, next after the 
state of vital power, indicate incipient dissolu- 
tion of the vital cohesion of the blood and-soft 
tissues. The urine has, first, a more viscid and 
albuminous appearance than usual. It is frothy, 
browner, and less transparent. If this patho- 
logical condition increases, the urine becomes 
brown, or dark brown, clouded, turbid, muddy, 
and often deposites a brown sediment. It qui 

‘becomes potrid or offensive. The feces are 

etid, or have a putrid smell; are dark, fluid, 
ochrey, or contain blood. The sweat is thick, 
clammy, sometimes cold, copious, and always 
offensive ; and pomp Se imparts an ichor- 
ous stain to the linen. secretion poured 
into the mouth is a thick, viscid, slimy, dirty 
mucus, of a dark brown colour, that collects 
over the teeth, edges of the tongue, and lips. 

482. b. The changes observed in the vascu- 
lar system are, an open, broad, soft, compressi- 
ble, undulating, or unequal, or a very quick, 
amaill, th , and irregular regi era be 
than usually appearance ofthe superfi 
veins, or dark streaks in their course ; and, at 
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an advanced stage, exudations of dark, dissolv- 
ed, or thin blood, or ofa bloody sanies, from 
the outhets of canals, as the mouth, nostrils, 
anus, vagina, &c. Blood taken from a vein, 
even previously to the ocourrence of these 
signs, is very dark, thin, sometimes of a black, 
purple hue; and either does not separate into 
coagulum and serum, or coagulates into a soft, 
paltaceous, or gelatinous mass, with imperfect 
separation of the serum. The fibrinous and 
albuminous constituents are deficient; and, 
owing to this circumstance, together with the 
want of vital power in the vascular system, the 
coaguium wants cohesion, the least agitation 
causing @ partial admixture of red particles in 
the surrounding serum. As the dissolution of 
the vital cohesior of the circulating fluids and 
softer solids proceeds, the colouring particles 
of the blood often fall to the bottom of the ves. 
sel, or of the gelatinous coagulum, leaving the 
upper stratum, and the surrounding serum, of 
various shades: sometimes of a greenish, pur- 
plish, or reddish hue. Lanonien, Hoxnam, 
Forvycs, Hitpenseawp, and others have po- 
ticed a peculiar putrid odour of the blood when 
taken from a.vein. (See Bioop, § 110, et aeq.) 
This fluid soon undergoes putrefaction after its 
removal from the body. It presents, however, 
various anomalies, in particular cases, or in 
some epidemics ; but it seldom evinces very 
remarkable alterations, excepting as the gross- 
er. and more palpable results of anterior chan- 
ges, which, although evidently of a most im- 
portant kind, admit not of precise recognition ; 
nor do those alterations occur until the symp- 
toms indicate depression of constitutiona) pow- 
er, imperfect assimilation of absorbed fluids, 
and lesion of the depurating functions. In 
connexion with these changes, particularly 
those of the blood, the tonicity, or vital cohe- 
sion, of the extreme iHaries and softer sol- 
ids are very much impaired, oecasioning there- 
by farther alterations. The functions of the 
cerebro-spinal nervous system are often more 
or jess disordered, as in low nervous fevers; 
and the states of the mucous and cellular tis- 
sues, and of the skip, are remarkably altered. 
The cellular tissue becomes flaccid, softened, 
or less coherent, and consequently slightly tu- 
taid ; and hence the bloated appearance in ex- 
treme cases, or cachectic fulness of the surface 
in the most fatal states of the disease. The 
Mucous tissue ig discoloured ; it exhibits a 
dirty brown, or gray, or livid hue, with black, 
ecchymosed spots. : 

483. ¢, The cutancous surface is at first mere- 
ly dusky or Jurid ; but, as vital power is farther 
depressed, a bluish, marbled discoloration is 
sometimes obeerved in the shape of veins, 
Petechie of various depths of shade, from 3 
lively or dark red to a purplish or brown colour, 
appear principally upon parts usually cov 
by the clothes. They are either alone, or at- 
tended by the exanthematous eruption charac- 
terizing the variety next to be noticed (4 485),. 
or by dark or purplish spote of various sizes. 
In some cases, the skin, especially that of the: 
extremities, becomes of a dark purple colour. 
When there is much heat of surface in the 
early stage of excitement, a caustic or morbid. 
sensation is imparted, which increases while: 
the hand remains in contact with it. Whehk. 
copious sweats follow, » white miliary erup- 
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tion, intermingled with petechie, or vibices 
also, eometimes is observed. As the tempera- 
ture is reduced, an unpleasant, raw, cadaver- 
ous, or cold feeling is imparted to the hand of 
the examiner; and the petechia# often become 
tauch darker, or more numerous, or aggrega- 
ted, or almost confluent in some parts. In 
such cases, passive hemorrhages, particularly 
from the bowels, are not uncommon ; but they 
May also occur without much change in the 
skin. The integuments readily sphacelate from 
slight injury, irritation, or pressure; ard may 
even be the seat of sphacelating sores or car- 
buncles -in extreme cases. Enla ent or 
obstruction of the lymphatic glands, with a 
tendency to asthenic inflammation and disor- 
ganization of the surrounding cellular tissue, is 
sometimes seen in the most malignaht cases ; 
but these changes take place most remarkably 
in plague, which has been considered by many 
able writers 4s a modification merely of this 
fever, the one disease running into the other. 
(8ee the article on that disease.) 

484. d. As to the tmmodiate causes of, or pa- 
aaa ery states giving rise to the septic or 
putrid changes in the fluids and solids, observ- 
ed more remarkably in some fevers than in 
others, éveh the most experienced’ writers are 
not agreed. There can be no doubt that these 
changes should be referred chiefly to the de- 
pressed state of organic nervous or vital pow- 
er, and to the consequently inrperfect functions 
of assimilation, excretion, and depuration, as 
insisted n above (§ 102), and in the article 
Broop. But the direct introduction of putrid 
animal or vegetable matter into the cireulation, 
in considerable quantity, so as to depress the 
vital influence below the power either of ealu- 
tary reaction or of excreting it through the 
emunctories, will so contaminate the whole 
mass of fiuids as to give rise to alterations and 


appearances very similar to those just descri- 


bed, and to many of the more intense sym 
toms previously noticed eas depending chiefly 
ar the state of the cerebro-spinat system 
(4 479). The experiments made by Gasrarp, 
Maoennig, and others (see Lond. Med. Repos- 
itory, vol. xvii.) have proved this fact; but 
changes quite as malignant as in the fever 
now being considered, and in plague and yel- 
low fever, take place without any very mani- 
fest or demonstrable source whénce they could 
have proceeded. In such cases, numerous 
facts and circumatances concar in showing that 
a morbid seminium—an infectious miasm — 
roceeds from the bodies of these already af- 
fected, and, through the medium of the inspired 
-alr, contaminates the blood as it circulates in 
‘the lungs, and affects the organic nervous in- 
fluence. It may also be admitted that miasms 
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n a state of decay; from a number of persons 
‘breathing the same atmosphere; from those 
‘shut up in close, warm, ill-ventilated pla- 
ces, will produce a similar effect, and generate 
@ malignant fever de novo, which will be capa- 


ble of propagating itself by means of the ema- | # 


nations evolved in its course. ° 


[As Mr. Cortann has ranked “ Spotted Fe- | Slows of 


ver” under this form of * Typhoid Fever” (with 
* putro-adynamic characters”), it will not be in- 
appropriate to give some account of the dis- 
‘ease as it prevailed epidemically in the United 
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States within the present century. That it 1s, 
however, the same disease, will hardly be ad- 
mitted, when we consider the absence of pre- 
monitory symptoms, the suddenness of attack, 
and the peculiar phenomena which characterize 
its progress. That it differs from camp or sag 
fever (typhus gravior), in many fmportant fea- 
tures, no one who is acquainted with, or who 
reads a description of the two diseases, can 
reasonably doubt. These differences may be 
owing to modifications, produced by unknown 
meteoratious causes, occurring at wide inter- 
vals of time, and altogether beyond the reach 
of human scrutiny. : 

The spotted fever* is believed to have first 
made its appearance in the town of Medway, 
Mass., in March, 1906. In the succeeding b stew J 
(1807) it appeared at Hartford, and shortly af- 
ter at Windsor, Cofn. From that period to 
the year 1815, it was met with, at different 
times and in various places, in the states of 
Connécticat and Maseachusetts ; cases occur- 
ring in almost every month of the year, but 
prevailing most extensively in the winter and 

ing months. It does not appear that any 
circumstances relative to variation of season 
or local situation had any particular influence 
upon the dy er progress of this fever, the 
inbabitants of valleys and high hilla being equal- 
ly subject to its attacks. In 1812-18, cases of 
the disease occurred in the states of New-York, 
Pennsylvania, and New-Jeraey, although it was 
chiefly confined to New-England @ com 
mittee of the Massachusetts Medical Societyt de- 
scribe the invasion of the disease as generally 
sudden and violent: “Ja its course, all the fanc- 
tions of the body are more or less interrupted, 
and often some of them are entirely suspended. 
The subject of it is seized in the midst of his 
usual labour or occupation; and eftentimes is 
struck down suddenly, almost as by a stroke 
of lightning. The first symptoms are various, 
such as local pain or paralysis, delirium or co- 
ma, and, rarely, spasms or convulsions. The 
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disease often commences with shifting pains ; 
the patients suddenly feel a pain in one joint 
or one limb, in a finger or toe, in the side, 
stomach, back, neck, or head; sometimes the 
sensation is like the stinging of a bee; fre- 
quently it is most excruciating pain, which at 
once arrests and commands the whole atten- 
tion. This pain moves from piace to place with- 
Out losing jts violence, generally approachin 
the head, and is often confined to one side o 
the body; it is said that the left side is more 
frequently affected than the right; the head is 
more frequently first affocted with pain than 
any other part; and when not affected at the 
first moment, it almost invariably becomes so 
in a short time. . The pain in the head is often- 
times intolerably severe, and the patient ex- 
ee a fear of losing his senses,” “ Partial 
of sensibility and parelysis are, in ‘other 
cases, the first symptoms, and often occur in 
~ course of the ~ ibaa psi do not in 
) inning. @ powers of sight are af- 
Poesia various degrees, from a. slight dim- 
Reas-to absolute blindness. In like manner, 
the sensibility of the skin and parts adjacent is 
diminished, so that a limb becomes numb, or 
feels as if it had been asleep. The other or- 
gans of sense have not'been noticed to under- 
go similar affections. 
“In whatever form the disease commences, 
there suddenly ensues great prostration of 
strength. In some instances the patiént is de- 
scribed as almost immediately falling dowa un- 
der the weight of disease. This prostration is 
accompanied or followed by universal or par- 
tial chills; the skin becomes dry and pale, or 
mottled like one who has been long in the cold ; 
eyes glassy; nose contracted ; the face sub- 
livid, with paleness round the mouth, and the 
countenance expressive of the utmost anxiety 
and distress, or its features dissolved, with a 
Joss of all character and expression ; the whole 
body becomes cold ; respiration very. laborious, 
especially in chi 3 pulses very small and 
feeble, slow at the commencement, but shortly 
very frequent. If there be neither coma nor 
deliriura, the spirits are very much dejected; 
the patient suffers extreme ome vo aax- 
iety, with apprehensions o ueat 
sighs, restlessness, atid agitation. He com- 
plains of o jon and faintness, with inde- 
scribable distress about the preecordia, and a 
sensation of fulness atthe stomach. Frequent- 
ly eructation, nausea, and vomiting ensue ; and 
also fainting, in the early s the disease ; 
and the vomiting occasio' inces- 


exhausts the patient” (p. 123, loc. cit.). 
According to Drs. Noretn and Srrono, the 
disease came on generally with a chill of a vi- 
olent character and considerable duration, in 
which the skin was cool to the hand of a per- 
son in health, bat which was early succeeded by 
rnatural heat in every part of the system. 
Tne. of the body, as indicated by 
the thermometer, was always, during the ehill, 
below the healthy sta If the chill was 
not accompanied with, it was soon succeed- 
ed by severe and excruciating pain in some 
pert of the body, as head, back, stomach, or 
one of the extremities. And in many instan- 
ces, a sharp pain attacking one of these parts 
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was the first warning of the attack. The pain,. 
sharp and lancinating, was usually confined at 
first to a very spot; but wherever it 
commenced, it soon extended till it reached 
the head. There was a peculiar feeling of 
sickness and oppression -at the epigastrium, 
varyiag in duration in different cases, and oft- 
en recurring in paroxyams. Nausea and vom- 
iting were very constant symptoms, but bile 
aod mucas were never observed in the matters 
ejected. The respiration was short and. labo- 
rivus during the chill, or when the pain was 
very severe; sometimes stertorous; but in 
other circumstances it was quiet and placid. 

The tongue varied much in appearance, both 

on the attack and during the progress of the 
disease. In some violent cases, it was smooth, 
dry, pallid, shriveled, and almost of a livid hue; 
hence, from its anemic state, it was often call- 
ed the doodless tongue. In other cases, it hard- 
ly varied fram the healthy state, except in be- 
rade fe in some it was moist, but soon be- 
came dry. It was generally free from any fur 
or mucus, as in ordinary typhus fever ; but du- 
ring the progress of the disease was covered 
with a dark-coloured, slimy matter, in some 
dry, in others moiat, resembling molasses. In 
some a black stripe ran longitudinally through 
the cantre of the tongue, but never entirely ccv- 
ered it. Frequently it became dry and shriv- 
elled, denoting a change for the worse. The 
bloodless tongue was generally a fatal symp- 
tom. In some cases, patients lost the power 
of moving the tongue a few hours after the at- 
se its muscles apparently becoming pare- 
lytic. 
. The was always extremely weak, fee- 
ble, and depressed ; in most cases, more fre- 
quent than in health ; in others, it was imper- 
ceptible on the attack, and for one or two hours, 
till it was restored by stimulants, external and 
internal. 'There-was but little increase in the 
force of the arterial action after the chill, but 
it remained feeble throughout ;, in eome instan- 
ces it differed little, in frequency and fulness, 
from the healthy state ; but in all these it yield- 
ed to the slightest pressure. 

The blood p ted differences, according~ 
to the stage of the disease. It was generally 
darker than natural, contained Jess clot and 
more serum than in the healthy state; in some 
cases presenting a broken-duwn and dissolved 
appearance ; and in a few instances only was 
any inflammatory buff perceived on standing. 
Hemorrhage sometimes occurred from the 
bowels, nose, or fauces, or from the stomach 
or the uterus. It also escaped beneath the 
cuticle, forming petechial spots, varying in col- 
our from a common to a very dark purple or 
black ; and the darker the shade the more fatal 
the prognosis. From this phenomenon the dis- 
ease took the name of pesechial, or spotted fever. 
Besides petechie, efflorescences of a scarlet 
hue, resembling erysipelas, and receding en 
pressure, were not uncommon; and carbuncles 
were frequent during convalescence, When 
the disease first appeared in Hartford, in 1807, 
petechies were present in almost every case ; 
the next year they were Jess frequent, and in 
subsequent i they were not met with at all 
before death. The petechie appeared some- 
times on the neck and breast, varying in size 
from a dime to a small pea; sometimes they 
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were confined to the extremities, or spread 
over the whole body. - 

Muscular debility was a very striking symp- 
tom of the disease, the strength being com- 
pletely prostrated from the time of attack, In 
some, a sudden faintness and prostration were 
the first symptoms that excited the attention 
of the patient, who found himself almost una- 
ble to raise his ‘hand; in others, a lassitude, 
or unwillingness to motion, preceded the chill. 
In a few cases, where it commenced with a fu- 
rious delirium, there was an apparent increase 
of strength in the muscles of voluntary motion ; 
but this morbid excitement, jn an hour or two, 
gave place to extreme weakness. In either 
case the pulse was weak and feeble, and occa- 
sionally irregular and fluttering. 

The eyes generally had a wild and vacant 
stare; very brilliant and glassy, pupils dilated, 
with frequent contractions to the size of a pin 
head. This alternate contraction and dilatation 
would sometimes continue for an hour or two, 
and then disappear, being succeeded by a more 
natural state of the eye, or permanent dilata- 
tion with coma. The eyes were sometimes 
bloodshot, or suffused with blood, and watery ; 
but in no case yellow. A redness of the eye 
generally indicated much danger. ‘The sight 
was often much impaired, frequently destroyed 
in the first attack, though in some cases Joss 
of vision was of short continuance. In no in- 
stance was it permanent. In some cases, the 
appearance of the eye was natural. Generally 
speaking, there was no morbid affection of the 
hearing, but the taste as well as smell was fre- 
quently much impaired. The sense of feeling 
was greatly blunted, if not wholly lost. A gen- 
era] numbness in the extremities was often the 
first symptom complained of, amounting in 
some instances to complete paralysis. Some- 
times this numbness attacked the face, produ- 
cing a feeling as if an iron mask was tightly 
drawn over ‘the countenance. The skin was 
often so inseneible, that the most irritating ap- 
plications produced no effect ; cantharides, ni- 
trate of silver, and even the actual cautery, 
were in many instances applied without exci- 
ting inflammation or causing pain. Delirium 
was one of the first symptoms of the disedse, 
and was generally present in some form in ev- 
ery case, varying in the time of its accession 
from the first to the fourth day, or later. Not 
unfrequently a wild and raving delirium, with 
excruciating pain in the head, often shooting 
through the temples, ushered in the attack. In 
_ general, and where it began at a later period, 
as it usually did, it was more mild; sometimes 
of a hysterical or even playful kind, the patient 
being sociable and humorous. There was great 
variation in the feelings ; sometimes the spir- 
its being elated, but more generally depressed. 

Dr. Henazy Fisx® remarks that, “in females 
above seventeen yeare of age, the spotted fever 
often disguised itself under the. form of hyste- 
ria, attacking with euch symptoms as globus 
hystericus, crying or laughing, sighing or wring- 
ing the hands. Generally these symptoms were 
pry ampere evo from which a diagno- 
sis was not difficult ; bat when this variety firet 
appeared, there were cases in which the pa- 
ee Ee ee a 
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tients were supposed to have nothing but hys- 
teria, until they had sunk beyond the reach 
of medicine. These patients, when delirious, 
were talkative and jocose; from their actions 
and expressions they appeared to be complete- 
ly happy ; and though convinced that their cases 
were hopeless, showed no fear of death, nor 
any desire to recover. Some seemed resolved 
on dying from the first, and became impatient 
when attempts were made to encourage them 
with hopes of recovery.’ There was much va- 
riation in the continuance and degree of these 
symptoms; generally, when théy were pres- 
ent, they began with the disease and continued 
through its progress. The state of the pulse 
did not vary from that in other cases” (p. 26). 
Coma was a very frequent symptom, occur- 
rmg in some instances at the very onset of 
the attack, and in all fatal cases coming on be- 
fore death. It was, however, not n i 
a fatal symptom, as many recovered from the 
most profound sopor by the free use of stimm- 
lants. It was common for patients to be le- 
thargic, and often difficult to rouse ; but when 
roused, consciousness was ii a measure resto- 
red. When this could not be effected, an apo- 
plectic stupor was likely to supervene, which 
frequently continued for some hours, and the 
approach of death was announced by the breath- 
ing becoming easier and shorter, until it en- 
tirely ceased ; and when coma did not occur, 
s¥ncope became frequent.* Dr. Fiss (loc. cil.) 
states that the appearance of coma varied ac- 
cording to the violence of the attack and the 
remedies that had been employed ; that, before 
it appeared, the vomiting was incessant, what- 
ever drinks were taken being soon. rejected ; 
and that the stronger stimulants remained 
longer on the stomach than the weaker. “To 
this succeeded a strong disposition to sleep, 
with a slight rattling in the breathing ; the dif- 
ficulty of rousing the patient now increased 
rapidly, and he soon became imsensible to the 
loudest noises, and all efforts to awaken him. 
At this period the eyes were closed, and of a 
glassy, shining appearance ; the pupil was often 
dilated, and insensible to the strongest light. 
If there had been any suffusion of blood in the 
eyes on the attack, it had how disappeared. 
Sometimes the skin was of a natural tempera- 
ture, but more generally it was below it, and 
not more moist than in health ; in some places, 
as On the forehead or breast, it was edematous. 
The mouth was always open, and the gums 
and fauces loaded with dark-coloured aphthe, 
except in one case, and in that the tongue was” 
moist, but pale and shrivelled. The respira- 
tion was generally short and laborious, with a 
rattling noise, or an apoptectic stupor ; just be- 
fore death, in a few cases, it did not vary ma- 
terially from health” (loc. cit.). The lymphatie 
and glandular systems suffered no great de-_ 
Tangement. In many cases, a torpid state of 
the neck of the bladder rendered the voiding 
of urine difficult, and it was sometimes neces- 
sary to have recourse to the catheter ; thongh, 
in most casea, half a gill of brandy injected 
into the rectum would remove the difficulty, 
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and produce the desired discharge. The prog- 
ress of the disease was very rapid, sometimes 
arriving at ite height in one or two days; and 
instances have occurred where it proved fatal 
in three hours. Many sunk under the attack 
in the course of the second day, while others 
survived ten or twelve days. Death generally 
took place between eighteen hours and seven 
days, though death rarely occurred after the 
third day. Many physicians considered the 
SS safe if he survived the first twenty-four 
ours.* There were no particular symptoms 
which showed that a crisis was about to take 
lace, or which marked the period when conva- 
liscana began. Some were evidently better 
in a few hours, and recovered very rapidly, 
while in other cases there was no perceptible 
amendment for several days, and convales- 
cence progressed slowly. : 
Besides the symptoms above mentioned, ul- 
cerations in the fauces or throat sometimes 
accompenied the first symptoms of the disease, 
and this generally indicated a fatal result. The 
fauces were often covered with aphthe, which 
frequently extended through the whole aliment- 
ary canal. In violent cases, swallowing was 
often very difficult; and in a number of cases 
complete paralysis of the organs of deglutition 
took place in two or three hours after the com- 
mencement of the attack. Deglutition was 
sometimes impeded by spasmodic affections. 
which in some cases appeared similar to those 
of hydrophobia. A strongly-marked feature of 
the disease was the “deadly feeling,” or a 
“ death-like coldness or faintness,” as the pa- 
tients described it, about the upper orifice of 
the stomach ; a sensation which was not con- 
stant, but would go and come several times in 
the course of twenty-four hours. Flatulence 
and tympanitis were frequent symptoms. “ Ex- 
cept the stomach, and, some solitary cases of 
attack of the bowels, the abdominal viscera are 
but little affected. The intestines are as little 
affected in this disease as the head is in dys- 
entery.”t According to Dr. Gatuor, the urine 
is but little changed, unless the disease is con- 
siderably protracted, though strangury is @ 
common symptom. There is generally, also, 
an extreme soreness and tenderness of all the 
muscles, and the joints are sometimes affect- 
ed with swelling and tenderness, resembling 
rheumatism. Sweating could generally be 
brought on by external applications and very 
simplé means internally, and the sweats were 
attended with a peeuliar smell, rather sicken- 
ing, emitting a mawkish-sweet halitus, some- 
what cadaverous, but not particularly offensive. 
Occasionally, the disease was ushered in by 
spasms or convulsions, and in some instances 
towards the close, distinct opisthotonos took 
place.. The countenance was generally placid, 
except when distorted by severe pain, with 
often a flush upon-the cheeks. As the disease 
progressed, if severe or about to terminate fa- 
* tally, the features became changed and sunken, 
or bloated, of a dark, sub-livid hue, with deep 
brown patches, and reddened eyes. The most 
constant symptom, according to Dr. Gatiur 

‘* sachusetts . Papers, vol, ii-, p. 196. 
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(toc. eit.), was a pain in the forehead, between 
the eyes, similar to the pain that accompanies 
epidemic angina. The disease attacked all 
ages, and both sexes. According to Gatvur, 
the were most exempt, the middle-aged 
more liable to it, but children most of all. 

Fisa states that children from two to ten years, 
the young, under and about the age of puberty, 
women, and persons of feeble constitutions, 
were more frequently attacked than’ strong, ro- 
bust adults, and those in full health. Among 
the predisposing causes, are fatigue, watching, 
anxiety, intemperance, and the depressing pas- 
sions. ‘Sometimes an attack seemed to be 
brought on by fear and profuse evacuations ; 
though there was satisfactory evidence to show 
that it was, in some instances at least, infec- 
tious. Relapsés were frequent ; and many ex- 
or a second, and some a third attack. 

Shae were not exempt from the disease. 

e disease assumed 4 variety of forms, one 
of which is described as follows: ‘ Universal 
deadly coldness ; skin white as polished mar- 
ble, and smooth ; countenance perfectly placid; 
not one distorted musclé; pulse in the wrist 
impereeptible ; motion of the heart scarcely to 
be felt; respiration visible only by gasping, 
and that not frequent ; and, as it were, only a 
step between this imperfect state of life and 
death. Even from this state patients were, by 
the use of powerful stimulants, sometimes re- 
stored to life and health.”—( Mass. Med. Papers, 

126, vol. ii.) According to the same author- 
ity, the spots on the skin occurred in all stages 
of the disease; though less frequently on the 
first than on the subsequent days. Jn some 
cases, the cutaneous affection was in the form 
of a rash, like measles, or miliary eruption; 
or of florid red blotches ; or vesicles and pus- 
tules, like those of kine and small! pox, attended 
with much itching. In some instances, vesi- 
cles containing a bloody fluid occurred, similar 
to blood-blisters, of the size of a pea, and scat- 
tered over the whole body. In one instance, 
blisters like those produced by cantharides ap- 
peared on the breast, followed by sphacelation 
of the skin. Some estimated the cases in 
which some of these cutaneous affections, or 
petechie and vibices, a ed, to have been 
two thirds of the whole number, while one 
physician attended eighty cases of the disease, 
and observed bat four instances in which spots 
or eruptions of any kind took place (loc. cit.). 
The above description applies to the more se- 
vere and malignant forms of the disease ; in a 
large proportion of cases it was og pet 
mild, and unattended with danger. For exam- 
ple, oné physician reported but two deaths in 
130 patients, and another one death in 50 pa- 
tients; but in general the mortality was much 
greater. It was rded very generally as 
not contagious. After it had prevailed for 
some time, derangement of the digestive or- 
gans became more common, as well as hard- 
ness of pulse, heat of skin, and biliary dis- 
charges. In some cases, black vomit was pres- 
ent. During the prevalence of spotted fever 
in New-England, the typhus fever was also 
more frequently met with than usual, appearing 
in many instances with its ordigary symptoms ; 
in others the symptoms resembled those of the 
former disease. . 

Appearances on Dissection.—Soon after the 
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patient expi the skin assumed a deep livid 
colour, either generally diffused, or in spots of 
an irregular or rounded form. Wherever the 
cuticle was removed by vesication, the skin 
was almost black, and often covered by fluid 
blood. Head.—When the cranium was separ- 
ated from the dura mater, there was often 
much adhesion, and a discharge of considerable 
uanity of blood. The whole surface between 
the dura mater and tunica arachnoides was 
quite moist with serum, sometimes transparent, 
at other times tinged with blood. The longi- 
tudinal sinus was filled with blood, and a gen- 
era] turgid condition of all the veins and sinus- 
es. In some cases, the two hemispheres of the 
brain were adherent to the dura mater, near 
the longitudinal sinus, and to each other, with 
80 much strength as often to require a lacera- 
tion or incision through the substance of the 
brain, to arrive at the corpus collosum. The 
medullary substance exhibited a great number 
of bloody points at the sections of the vessels, 
while the cortical part seemed paler than usual. 
The lateral ventricles always contained a con- 
siderable quantity of water. The membrane 
at the base of brain presented the same 
appearance as at the vertex. Thorar.—In 
every instance the small vessels on the surface 
_of the heart were beautifully injected. The 
right and left cavities usually contained a small 
quantity of black blood, and uently also the 
aorta. No particular marks of disease appeared 
about the lungs. Their substance contained a 
very variable portion of blood, of a black or 
purple colour, and the pleura seemed to be 
shrivelled, and adherent to the diaphragm. 
Abdomen.—The contents of this cavity scarcely 
showed any marks of disease. The coats of 
the etomach were generally free from the 
slightest morbid appearance ; its contents had 
sometimes a resemblance to coffee grounds, or 
more nearly to brown soap, while in other 
cases they consisted of greenish mucus, each 
without any offensive odour, The whole tract 
of the intestinal canal was in a healthy state. 
The liver and spleen were deeply livid, and 
generally more or Jeas congested, but free from 
any other morbid change. The gall-bladder 
was generally full of bile; which was of a dark 
colour and ropy consistence. The pancreas 
and kidneys presented nothing extraordinary. 
The bladder was commonly fi 
muscles, as well as all other parts which were 
filled and exhibited the colour of blood, were 
of a livid appearance, such ” is not witnessed 
in other diseases.—{ Mass. Med. Papers, vol. ii., 
part li., Svo, p. 178.). 

In general, no particular marks of disease 
appeared in the thoracic and abdominal viscera, 
except those usually found in congestive dis- 
eases of a malignant character. . Gacror, 
however, speaks of eerie petechia on the 
external and internal coats of the etomach of 


the size of a pin's head ; also throughout the | the Eastera 


whole inéestinal tract; in the diaphragm, the 
pleura, and the serous membranes generally 
(loc. cit.). Dr. Bowxn has repo: a case 
where a considerable quantity of pus was dis- 
covered between the dura mater and the brain, 
near the base, and unequivocal marks of inflam- 
mation appeared through the cranial contents. 
He also mentions the éxistence of spots in the 
membranes of the important viscera (Gatur 
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“On Epidemics,” p. 248). It is to be regretted 
that no examinations of Pzvzr's glands appear 
to have been made in this disease, and we are 
therefore unable to institute a comparison be- 
tween its anatomical characters and those of 
the ordinary typhoid fever of New-England, as 
described by Have, Jackson, and Bastterr. 
Dr. Fisn tells us that “there is little or no re- 
semblance between ted and fevers, 
except in mild cases of the former ; and in these 
the character of the disease may easily be dis- 
covered by the pulse, the temperature, the ap- 
pearance of the tongue, the impaired external 
senses, the excretions, the delirium, and the 
state of the skin. In typhus, we have an in- 
crease of arterial action, a foul to bitter 
taste in the mouth, and loss of appetite, clearly 
indicating a disordered stomach. The intes- 
tines also are deranged ; the excretions are 
tered in quality or quantity; the temperature 
is increased, and the skin hot and dry ; in short, 
between almost every symptom of the two dis- 
eases, when they are carefully compared, there 
will be found a material differenee. In 
fever, we -have a severe chill, which is never 
succeeded by any permanent increase of heat ; 
pungent and excruciating pain; entire Ta- 
tion of strength, without previous excitement 
or debilitating evacuations ; clean, or dry, pal- 
lid, and shriveDed tongue; weak, feeble, and, 
in some cases, imperceptible pulse ; raving, or 
mild and playful delirium ; hysteria, independ- 
ent of any usual cause ; impairment of the ex- 
ternal senses ; exemption of the alimentary 
canal from disease ; profound coma and a 
plectic stupor,” &o. “All these,” says Dr. F., 
‘serve to distinguish this from other diseases, 
and mark it as hitherto unknown.” —{ Loc. cit. 
Such were the features of this disease as it 
prevailed in Connecticut, Massachusetts, and 
Vermont ; but it was variously modified in dif- 
ferent localities, sometimes running into ordi- 
nary typhus, at others complicated with a 
bronchial affection, attended with cough and 
the expectoration of a yellow mucus tinged 
with blood, and symptoms of severe pulmonary 
engorgement. 

n some parts of the country, when compli- 
cated with bronchial affection, it went under 
the name of id pneumonia, and Dr. J. 
Stearns, in a paper read before the New-Y' 
Med. Soc., Feb., 1813 (Med. and Phil. Register, 
vol. iii., p. 504), descriptive of the “« Epidemic,” 
as it prevailed in Albany, calls it the same dis- 
ease as prevailed in the Eastern States under 
the name of spotted fever, and says that ‘it 
appears to partake of two distinct and opposite 
natures, pneumonia and ." The preumo- 
nia typhodes of 1812-13 was, however, gener- 
ally ed as a distinct disease.*—(See 
Mann's “‘ Medical Skeiches.”) 

* (“ The winter epidemic of 1819-13 wee a form of 


dis- 
ease distinct from that which, im the northern districts of 
States the precedi 


especially among the ted with 
mental derangement at its first attack, and but seldom ia 
its more edvanced stages, nor until the laborious respire- 
tion, which was & most }romineat symptom at the &rst at- 

had somewhat subsided, ar the pationt at the point of 
death.”—Mann's * Medical Sketches,” p. 90. (For treat- 
ment, see under future section.)) 
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Remarks on the Spotted Fever as it — at Hartford, 


Bostoa, 1815.—Medica] Sketches of the Campaigns 
33, 14, to which are added ical Cases, Observations oa 
eters Sem 8 Pedi A ene Sempeane e ; 1816 ie 
Hal, on Spotted Fever.) Fae 
iv. Tyexvs.—Sym. True Typhus, Exanthematic 
3; Nervous Fever with exanthematous 
ruption; Contagious Typhus ; Febris nervosa 
epidemica; F. mervosa exanthematica; F. ma- 
hgna cum sopore, Riviére; F. contagiosa; F. 
nervosa pelechialis; F. pestilentialis Europa ; 
Typhus Contagiosus exanthematicus, Hilden- 
braod ; T. Castrensis, Boerhaave ; T. Gra- 
vior, Cullen; T. rostras, T. Europaeus ; T. 
Communis, T. Bellicus ; T. Contagidsus, Nau- 
mann; T. Exanthematicus ; Pestis Bellica ; 
Der Ansteckende Typhus, Das Ansteckendcfe- 
ber, Das Exanthematische Nervenfieber, Germ. ; 
Die Kriegspest, Hufeland ; Das Fleckfieber, 
Reuss ; yphus Contagicur, Fievre d' Hopital, 
Fr. ; Fidvre edynamigue atarique, Pinel; Tifo 
Co ioso, Ital. 
485. This fever is characterized by phenomena 
which distinguish it from the foregoing varie- 
ties, by catarrhal and gastric symploms carly in 


the disease ; by stupor, delirium, or typhomanta ; 
by a-peculiar cutaneous cruption ; by more or less 
evident affection of the liver, and by the determinate 


course and regu 
changes. 

486 True or contagious typhus has been con- 
founded with synochoid and nervous fevers, on 
the one hand, and with putrid or malignant fe- 
ver on the other. It has been already stated 
that putridity or malignancy not only may char- 
acterize a particular form of fever or certain 
epidemics, even at an early period of their 
course ; but alzo, owing to various contingen- 
cies, may take place in advanced stages of any 
other fever. As the circumstances favouring 
the generation and spread of typhus are often 
such as also tend to develop those chan 
which have been usually named putrid or malig- 
nant, and as these changes are frequently ob- 
served in the latter stages of typhus—the symp- 
toms distinguishing this fever becoming asso- 
ciated with, or followed by those indicating the 
putro-adynamic state—so has it been often con- 
founded with other fevers, in which thie state 
has predominated more or less. If we refer to 
the numerous histories of epidemic typhus re- 
corded by writers from the close of the fifteenth 
century up to the present time, or even to the 
brief abstracts furnished by M. Ozinan (Hist. 
Méd. des Maladics pay ey &c., t. iv., p. 
155, e¢ seq.), we shall find, that although many 
ef these, owing to the concurrence of circum- 


succession of all the febrile 
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stances developing a putrid or malignant dis- 
ease, were instances of fever, either identical 
with, or very closely resembling that which I 
have described as such in the preceding sec- 
tion ; yet many others—or even the majority— 
were true typhus in which the putro-adynamic 
state was either early or prominently develop- 


y ed ; the exanthematous eruption characteristic 


of typhus x succeeded or accompanied by 
the petechie indicating the approach of the 
septic condition, and being either mistaken for 
them, or for an eruption of miliaria. Owing to 
this circumstance especially, typhus, low ner- 
vous, and putrid fevers have been very general- 
ly confoundéd together. The essential charac- 
ters of typhus were first distinctly traced by 
Savvaces; but Cutten mixed them up with the 
symptoms of those forms of low nervous or ty- 
phoid fever which occur sporadically. Even 
among modern writers, comparatively few have 
made the distinction, excepting Hitpsxseanp, 
Fopére, Naumann, Peesies, and some others. 
True or contagious typhus has not been epi- 
demic in England for many years; or, if it have 
appeared in a few places, it has not extended 
beyond them. In Ireland, however, it was ex- 
tensively prevalent, particularly in the years 
1817, 1818, and 1819; and in some parts of 
Scotland since that time. The fevers most 
commonly observed in England, and particular- 
ly in London, have been either synochoid, sim- 
ple, or complicated ; or low nervous fever vari- 
ously associated, and but rarely displaying a re; 
dominance of putrid or septic characters. 

Ting 1836, 7, 8, and 9, this fever was very prev- 
alent in London, and in several other places. 

487. True typhus, although prone to assume a 
septic condition, especially when epidemic, and 
appearing under the unfavourable circumstan- 
ces about to be noticed, yet may run its whole 
course without petechie or any marked putrid 
symptom. It may, as shown by Hitpexwsrann, 
be simple, or variously complicated ; and, as 
remarked by Dr. Peeszes, it may be benign 
throughout, or assume a malignant character, 
according to individual diathesis, the nature of 
the prevailing epidemic, or the mode of treat- 
ment. It generally presents iteelf as an epi- 
demic, is contagious, and runs a uniform course, 
unless predominant affection of some internal 
organ modifies its course or prolongs its dura- 
tion. 

488. It has been shown above that the pete- 
chial affection consists of minute stains Or ec- 
chymoses, caused by the transudation of blood 
from the minute capillaries of the vascular rete 
of the skin, owing to the atony of these vessels 
and the alteration of the blood ; that it may oc- 
cur in the advanced stage of any fever, even of 
the more inflammatory or purely eruptive, when 
converted into an adynamic or typhoid state, by 
improper treatment or the peculiar condition of 
the patient ; and that it is not, in any sense of 
the word, an eruption, as it has been very im- 
properly denominated by some writers. This 
change in the skin, which has been viewed as 
one of the chief indications of incipient putrid- 
ity, or of a septic tendency, is very different 
from the eruption characterizing typhus. The 
petechia, or cutaneous ecchymoses, vary in di- 
mensions from minute stigmata to large patches 
or vibices, and in the deepness or shade of col- 
our, Tbey very rarely appear at the com- 
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mencement, even of the more patrid or malig- 
nant fevers, unless from peculiar depravity of 
constitution, or from causes affecting more es- 
pecially the circulating fluids—as impure air, 
imperfect nourishment, unwholesome food, or 
other injurious ingesta. . 

489. But the ezanthematous eruption attending 
true typhus is as characteristic of it as the 
eruptions of meastes or of scarlatina ; and, al- 
though observed by numerous writers, it has 
been confounded with petechie, with which it 
is often associated in the advanced stages of 
the fever, or with miliary eruptions. Hicpgn- 
BRAND gave a description of it, as it appeared 
in the contagious fevers prevalent in Germany 
during the commencement of the present cen- 
tury; and Dr. Persczs has recently described 
it accurately and sates f and as he saw it in 
Italy soon after the war. Hie description agrees 
with my own observations about the same pe- 
riod. is eruption appears in the early prog- 
ress of a fever produced by haman effluvia, 
when circumstances occur to promote them, or 
to prevent their dissipation. The animal mi- 
asm, whether generated hy numbers crowded 
in a small space and confined air, or proceed- 
ing from a person affected by the disease, should 
be viewed as a poison affecting the human body 
in a specific manner, and causing fever with aa 
eruption of a certain form, which propagates 
itself by the diffusion of a morbid effluvium in 
the surrounding air, or by its retention in ya- 
rious animal productions or porous substances 
when shut up from the air. 

490. This eruption usually appears from the 
third to the seventh day of the fever ; but it may 
be delayed till the twelfth or fourteenth day. It 
is of a florid, reddish, or reddish pink colour; 
disappearing on pressure, but soon returmming 
when pressure is removed. This circumstance 
is sufficient to distinguish it from petechie. 
The more exuberant resembles the measles, 
and has been mistaken for them; but it is more 
peruiar, and rougher to the touch, being sensi- 

ly elevated to the eye; and, although some- 
times grouped or crowded, it does not coalesce 
80 much as measles, but each papilla is more 
or less separate. It is sometimes vesicular, 
and followed by desquamation of the cuticle. 
It is occasionally indistinct, and may be then 
overlooked, and it sometimes approaches more 
pearly the miliary eruption. Hence it has been 
mistaken for this eruption in such cases. It is 
generally confined to the trunk of the body, 
the arms, and thighs, but it may cover nearly 
all the body. It rarely extends over the face 
or hands. In children it appears only upon the 
trunk, or parts of it, and often scantily. It is 
sometimes evanescent, disappearing in one part 
of the body and returning in another (Presces). 
It may be copious in some cases, scanty in 
others, even tn the same family. Owing to 
these circumstances, it may escape observa- 
tion. It is not liable to recede early in its 
course ; but if it disappear from injudicious 
treatment, or a faulty state of the system, ma- 
lignant symptoms are apt to supervene. 

491. In some cases, the interstices of the skin 
between the papille are red or erythematous. 
In these, there are also increased suffusion of 
the eyes, redness of the tongne at the point and 
edges, redness of the fauces, as in mild scarla- 
tina, and subsequent desquamation of the cuti- 
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cle. The duration of this eruption is from three 
to five days. When the exantheme is slight, it 
disappears without leaving discernible marks ; 
but when it is exuberant, stains are left in the 
situation of the papille. If petechise occur in 
this fever, they seldom are observed before the 
eighth or tenth day, and then this eruption has 
usually disappeared. When the petechie are 
earlier, or the eruption continues longer, 80 
that Doth exist together, they are quite distinct 
and different in their appearances ; for the lat- 
ter is never so dark or livid as the former 
erally is, and the petechie are not attended by 
the elevation of the cuticle and roughness char- 
acterizing the eruption. The stains left by an 
exuberant eruption generally become livid when 
petechie are present; but the eruption itself 
does not assume a dark tint as long as it re- 
tains its papillar form. In the more malignant 
cases, and when petechie appear early in the 
disease, the colour of the eruption may, how- 
ever, become deeper, or may change with the 
alteration in the fluids and softer solids. 

492. A. Descetprion.—True typhus proceeds 
in a more regular and determinate manner than 
synochoid or nervous fevers, and presents the 
several stages into which I divided fever when 
treating of it generally. «. The premonitory 
stage exhibits the same symptoms as are ob- 
served to annonnce other fevers, and varies 
much in duration. Hi_penseanp states from 
three to seven days; but a much longer time 
may elapse from the time of infection to the 
occurrence of the stage of invasion. This pe- 
riod is the commencement of the febrile parox- 
yams. It begins with a creeping sensation over 
the head and back, followed by shiverings, pale- 
ness of the surface, the cutis anserina, inter- 
vening flushes of heat, heaviness or giddiness 
of the head, and the usual symptoms of this 
stage. b. After a few hours—seldom more 
than twelve—the stage of reaction—the tnflem- 
matory of HitpensRann, the trritative inflamma- 
tory of Gorpen—appears. The pulse becomes 
fall, strong, or oppressed; the countenance 
flushed ; the skin hot and turgid ; the head con- 
fused, heavy, or giddy, and the urine scanty and 
high-coloured. ith these are associated ca- 
tarrhal or gastric symptoms. On the second 
day of this stage, after a sleepless and restless 
night, the heat increases, while the vomiting 
and sometimes the nausea disappear. The 
weight in the head cha to stupor, often 
with tinnilus aurtum; giddiness is augmented, 
and the upright posture cannot be borne. The 
catarrhal affection is more developed : the eyes 
are red; the mucous membrane of the nose 
and fauces is tumid and red: deglutition is 
painful ; tightness is felt in the chest, often 
with cough; and both hypochondria are tense 
and painful. The patient is averse from exer- 
tion, tardy in his answers, silent as to his 
complaint, and slow in protruding his tongue. 
These symptoms continue during the third and 
fourth days. On the latter of these, an exacer- 
bation takes place, usually followed by a mod- 
erate epistaxis, excepting in the milder cases, 
and generally with relief of the affection of the 
head. From the third to the sixth day, bat 
sometimes later, the surface of the body be- 
comes turgid and the eruption appears. 
the fifth, sixth, and seventh days the symp- 
toms are unchanged, excepting that the ca- 
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tarrhal affection commonly ceases with the ap- 
pearance of the eruption. On the seventh day 
an evident exacerbation takes place, followed 
by a slight remission of a few hours, and intro- 
duces a new stage. 

493. c. The nervous stage—the status nervosus 
of Hitpenszann—begins with the eighth day 
from the occurrence of rigours. The heat of 
the surface is now considerably increased, but 
the turgidity disappears. The epidermis is dry, 
shrivelled, and brittle, but petechie or miliaria 
are frequeotly present, and either appear in the 
latter part of the preceding stage or early in 
this. The tongue, which was at first clean, 
and subsequently white, rather than loaded or 
furred, now becomes parched and shrunk. 
Thirst is increased, but the torpor is often so 
So that the patient does not ask for drink. 

tightness of the chest goes off, and the 
breathing is freer, but more frequent. The 
cough ceases, and is often replaced by singul- 
tua. meson A oe impeded, chiefly owing to 
the dryness of the fauces and pharynx. The 
bowels now assume activity, predominant ac- 
tion being determined to them in place of the 
skin. Repeated, loose, fetid stools occur, at- 
tended by slight pains in the bowels, and by 
flatulent distention of the abdomen, evidently 
owing to increased vascular action, The pulse 
is variable ; it generally continues full, free, not 
very frequent, nor small or soft; and it often 
indicates imperfect reaction or contraction af- 
ter the heart’s impulse, or seems to be in a state 
of constant expansion. The most prominent, 
however, of the symptoms in this stage are 
those referable to the sensorium. In the pre- 
be stage the external senses are impaired, 
and the ideas confused. There are sleepless- 
ness, restlessness, and some involuntary mo- 
tions. These are all aggravated or modified in 
this period. Muscular power is suppressed by 
the general torpor of the nervous system, rath- 
er than by debility, as in a state of intoxica- 
tion; but the involun motions, such as 
tremours, subsultus tendinum, slight convul- 
sions, or spasmodic affections, are increased. 
Difficulty of deglutition, and of evacuating the 
urine, is more common ; deafness is increased ; 
vision is impaired, and smell and taste are lost. 
The patient dreams without being asleep (typho- 
mania), talks deliriously, is occupied with his 
internal impressions, and disregards or is un- 
impressed by external objects, or confounds in- 
ternal and external perceptions. A single idea 
or impression y torments the patient du- 
ring the fever, and on recovery there is seldom 
any recollection of #. This state closely re- 
sembles somnambulism. With insensibility to 
external objects, there is complete loss of the 
appetites and desires ; the patient wishes and 
feels nothing, and replies, when roused, that be 
is very well. This stupor, in various degrees, 
with the supine posture, at once announces the 
form of the disease. The foregoing symptoms 
continue during the ninth and tenth days. On 
the evening of the latter day a stronger evening 
exacerbation than usual occurs, and lasts for a 
few hours ; and a gentle perspiration, or some 
evacuation by stool or urine, takes place. A 
slight remission follows on the eleventh day; 
but on the twelfth and thirteenth febrile heat, 
and the affection of the nervous system, are 
again increased. ‘ 
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494. d. The period of crisis now generally 
succeeds, and without any assistance from art. 
At the end of the thirteenth day, a more gse- 
vere exacerbation than any former one takes 
place ; the heat is more glowing; the arteries 
pulsate more strongly; the brain is more af- 
fected, and the stupor passes into sopor. In 
twelve hours afterward, and on the fourteenth 
day, the parched skin shows a tendency to per- 
spiration. In some a slight epistaxis occurs, 
with relief to the head ; the nostrils become 
moist; the tongue, at the point and edges, moist, 
clean, and red ; and perspiration more copious 
and general. A free expectoration often takes 

lace, especially if the chest has been affected. 
hen the perspiration is salutary, it is uniform, 
not clammy, has a peculiar smell, and occurs 
during sleep. The stools are now copious, 
loose, and offensive; and the urine plentiful, 
muddy, high-coloured, and deposites a copious 
sediment. With these changes, or in a few 
hours afterward, the patient seems as if he had 
awakened from a dream, or fram a state of in- 
toxication; and, with the return of complete 
consciousness, all the severe symptoms abate. 
A sense of fatigue and weakness, soreness of 
the whole body, pale, hollow countenance, gid- 
diness, deafness, and finnitus axrium, drowsi- 
ness, or frequent inclination to sleep, tendenc 
to perspire, quick pulse, and acceleration of it 
upon slight irritation or exertion, unnatural 
taste in the mouth, whitish tongue, &c., re- 
Main for six or seven days after the crisis, 
these symptoms gradually disappearing, the 
tinnitus aurium last of all. 

495. B. Modifications and complications.—As 
in exanthematous fevers, so in this, variations 
from the regular type, both in the symptoms 
and in their course, are apt to occur, owing, 
Ist, to the age, habit of body, previous health, 
and temperament of the patient; 2dly, tothe pre- 
vailing epidemic constitution, whether inflam 
matory, bilious, or tending to the periodic type ; 
and, 3dly, to the living, diet, and treatment, and 
to the unfavourable circumstances to which the 
patient is exposed.—a. The anomalous phenom- 
ena observed in the stage of invasion are few. 
The shivering may be so slight as hardly to be 
observed ; the fever seeming to begin at once 
with increased heat ; or the rigours may last or 
return at intervals, during some days. In the 
period of reaction the modifications are often 
more numerous and striking. The inflamma- 
tory character of this stage is often greatly in- 
creased ; sometimes as respects the violence 
of the general symptoms, but at others with 
severe local affection. When the head is the 
seat of prominent action, the delirium may be 
phrenitic, maniacal, or the stupor may amount 
to apoplectic sopor. Inflammation may take 
place, either in the lungs, or in the liver, or in 
the digestive mucous surface, and be so fully de- 
veloped as to resemble idiopathic disease of the 
viscera, if the previous fever, stupor, tinnitus 
aurjum, and peculiar eruption, not estab- 
lish the difference between them. Bilio-gastric 
affection, also, may be so prominent as to sim- 
ulate that form of fever. But the stupor and 
typhomania will assist the diagnosis, should the 
eruption be so slight as to escape observation. 
The nervous character may show itself prema- 
turely, especially when the vital powers are 
weak, depressed, or speedily exhausted. In 
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these, septic or malignant symptoms may occur. 
In some cases, the inflammatory stage may con- 
tinue to the nioth, or even to the eleventh day. 

496. b. In the nervous stage various modifi- 
cations are also observed. Local affections 
may continue through the greater part of this 
stage, or may even first appear in it; particu- 


larly those seated in the intestines, and impli- | pass' 


cating especially the mucous follicles. Diar- 
rhea, or typhoid dysentery, may thus von 
vene, and be either slight, severe, or fatal. The 
former of these affections is caused by vascular 
determination to the intestinal mucous surface, 
consequent upon the subsidence of the erup- 
tion, and by the unhealthy bile secreted by the 
irritated liver from the impure blood circulating 
in it. The dysenteric symptoms are owing to 
the morbid action going on in the lower part 
of the iléum, cecum, and large bowels. Lum- 
brici are sometimes passed. But the prin- 
cipal and most frequent variations consist in 
the appearance of numerous petechia and vibi- 
cea, or in their increase or ecco hue, if they 
had previously been observed, with several 
other putro-adynamic changes. In these, the 
_hervous symptoms may not be more remarkable 
than in milder cases ; or these symptoms may 
be very prominent, either with or without the 
Occurrence or vation of the malignant or 
septic state. Miliary eruptions may also appear 
in this stage. In the more unfavourable cases 
the tongue may be shrunk like a piece of burned 
leather, the heat of surface excessive, the diar- 
rhea exhausting, the distention of the abdomen 
great, and pains in the bowels severe. Musce 
Volitantes, picking of the bed-clothes, constant 
muttering, spasmodic affections, stiffhese or 
cramps of the extremities, paralysis of the eye- 
lids or tongue, horror at liquids may also occur. 
A black coating of the tongue and teeth ; fetor 
of the breath, stools, and of the body ; dark pe- 
techie or vibices ; ecchymoses or bluish patch- 
es; passive hemorrhages, and even carbuncles, 
may appear during this stage, particularly when 
circumstances concur to produce putrid or sep- 
tic changes in the course of the fever These 
severe cases, if they are not fatal before the 
fourteenth day, often run on to the seventeenth, 
twenty-first, or twenty-eighth day, and gener- 
ally end in death. 

497. c. Sometimes the pracrisis on the sev- 
enth day either does not take place, or is not 
followed by any alleviation, or is attended by 
aggravation of the symptoms. If a decisive 
crisis take not place on the fourteenth day, it 
rarely happens till the twenty-first, a crisis be- 
twecn these days being seldom effective. When 
death occurs, the fatal change is either prema- 
ture or procrastinated. The symptoms accom- 
panying a crisis are often variable. Cha 
in the urine cannot be depended upon. 
charges from the bowels are often copious, 
without benefit ; and if they continue so with- 
out alleviation of the symptoms, or are unnat- 
ural, ulceration of the intestinal mucous surface 


may be dreaded. A critical sweat is sometimes | aft 


wanting, the patient recovering nevertheless. 
498 d. The decline of the disease may be 
protracted, but never shortened ; and attendcd 
by various symptoms, as a continuation of the 
stupor, nightly recurrence of delirium, or lin- 
gering affections of some one of the thoracic or 
abdominal viscera. A new disease, of an in- 
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flammatory kind may oocur during the stages 
of decline and convalescence, or tubercular con- 
sumption may supervene ; and relapsce are not 
infrequent in the latter period, owing to a fresh 
infection. Recovery may be retarded by the se- 
verity of the complications, by want of sleep, 
by errors in regimen, and by the depressing 
ions. 

499. ¢. The fore, modifications Jed en- 
tirely to vating circumstances, but some 
bane sceyeokaeehs that the patient SARS 
keeps his bed, a trifling degree of stupor, wi 
scanty eruption, and occasi pains in the 
bowels, constituting the chief complaint. 
the more benign cases, a decisive crisis occa- 
sionally takes place as early as the eleventh, or 
even the ninth day; but relapses are liable to 
follow if the patient be one to are-infection. 

600. v. Causes.—A. causes of typhoid 
fevers differ but little from beriiro of the o1as) 
choid forms.—a. predi ing causes ( 
of both are the thes Although typhoid fevers 
most frequently occur in persons from fifteen to 
forty years of age, yet the mortality, in propor- 
tion to the number affected, is much less in 
this than in more advanced periods of life. 
The predisposition to be attacked diminishes 
remarkably with advancing age, especially af- 
ter fifty; but the proportion of those who die 
increases in a still greater ratio. The predis- 
position also diminishes as we descend from 
puberty to infancy, and the mortality diminish- 
es in a still greater ratio. Thus children and 
aged persons are least obnoxious to id 
and infectious fevers; a somewhat different 
law here obtaining from that which character- 
izes the operation of exhalations from the soil 
upon the human constitution ; these latter af- 
fecting the young and old as well as the middle- 
aged, and renewing their attacks in various 
forms, while typhus fever seldom occurs oftener 
than once in the same person. 

£01. b. The ezeiting causes of typhoid and 
synochoid (§ 449, ef seg.) fevers are often the 
same, excepting that infectious miasms, want, 
and famine, the various contingencies connect- 
ed with the operations of war, and epidemic 
influences are most concerned in producing the 
severer varielics about to be described. The 
sporadic cases of this fever, and which generally 
present either the milder form, or moet of the 
nervous character, often originate in the de 
pressing passions, in changes from the usual 
habits and modes of life, or in exposure to 
novel influences, physical and moral ; in weak, 
delicate persons, of a lax habit of body; in per- 
sons imperfectly fed, or reduced by previots 
disease, or by exhausting discharges, &c. 
From these causes, especially, proceed the 
adynamic, slow nervous, or mild typhoid fevers 
often observed in persons who have recen 
removed into large cities, or who live in crowd- 
ed, low, and ill-ventilated apartments. The 
epidemic visitations of typhoid fever are usually 
of the more low or severe forms described here- 


er. 
503. Although nervous and typhoid fevers 
arise from animal or infectious miasms, yet 
they proceed also from other causes, as shown 
above (4 452, 501), especially mental emotions 
and pene air. The more complicated and 
putro-adynamic states of those fevers may be 
consequent upon other forms of fever, or upon 
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fevers differently characterized at the com- 
Mmencement ; but they may also arise from in- 
fectious exhalations, or more immediately and 
sporadically from terrestrial emanations, or 
from the effluvia produced by animal and vege- 
table matters during decomposition, particular- 
ly in a close, warm, and bumid air; or from a 
combination of causes both internal or intrinsic 
and external, as respects the patient ; and they 
may subsequently extend themselves by the 
infectious miasms generated in their course.* 
503. B.—The chief cause of true —_ has 
been already stated to be an animal miasm, 
generated either by a number of-persons con- 
fined in a close air, or by the disease itself. 
This miasm contaminates the air, and infects 
the healthy frame through the respiratory or- 
gans, either directly as it proceeds from the 
morbid source, or indirectly by means of sub- 
stances capable of retaining it for a time, and 
of giving it out upon exposure tothe air. The 
causes . ng to, or counteracting infec- 
tion, are deserving ofa brief notice. Infants and 
old persons are the least susceptible. Adults, 
of Welicate habits and melancholy disposition, 
and those who dread infection, are most liable 
to be attacked. Insufficient or unwholesome 
nourishment, personal or domestic filth, and 
bodily fatigue or mental distress, are very in- 
fiuential concurring causes. Persons of a live- 
ly disposition, those who use tobacco, and who 
have no fear of the disease, most frequently 6e- 
eape. Chronic diseases, particularly those of 
the lungs, ulcera, and external sores or erup- 
tions, are very often preventives. Hitpsn- 
BRAND states that, in his very extensive axpe- 


age Bto id | 10 16, 
ies 25,707 | 21,311 
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rience, he never saw a consumptive patient 
contract the disease. A regular and fully de- 
veloped attack seems to prevent a second, for 
many years afterward, if not forever. 

504. C.—The Causes of both id and 
Typhoid Fevers are most active, or abound most 
—are longer retained and more rapidly spread— 
in see cities, or in manufacturing towns, es- 
pecially in low, crowded, foul, close, and ill- 
ventilated parts of these towns. This fact, al- 
ready well known, has been ably illustrated by 
Dr. Cowan. In the large manufacturing city 
of Glasgow, these fevers have been lately more 
prevalent than in any other part of Great Brit- 
ain. This has been the case since 1816, and 
more particularly since 1824. A nearly equal 
prevalence of these fevers in Edinburgh since 
1831 has been shown by Drs. Auison and 
Curierison. Dr. Cowan estimates the num- 
bers of cases of fever in Glasgow in 1835, 1836, 
and 1837, at 6180, 10,092, and 21,800 respect- 
ively, one third of which cases waa trested in 
hospitals. The epidemic prevalence of fevers 
in Glasgow and Edinburgh is favoured beyond 
what is observed in the large manufacturing 
towns in England, by the much lower living of 
the poor, and by the want of due provision for 
the necessitous in the former places. The di- 
minished prevalence of fever with advanced 
age, remarked upon above (4 500), has been 
well illustrated by Dr. Cowan in his researches. 
into the statistics of the opens of G Ww 
in 1836. He adduces the following table of the 
relative population and relative numbers of ca- 
ses of fevers at different ages admitted into 
hospitals : 


30 to 0. 


16 to WM, | to 30 40 to 60. | 80 to 60. | above 60. 
30,745 a8 | “36,410 | ia,018 [as 648 | 10,230 
arn | eras jon 900 | 298. ie? a art 





According to the observations lately made 
both in Edinburgh and Glasgow, the prevalence 
of synochoid and typhoid fevers in both sezes ap- 

rs to have been nearly equal. 

505. XXIII. Proonosis, Tezminations, Mor- 
tacity, and Oroamio Cuanoes in Synocuorp and 
Typuoip Fevers.—i. Prognosis.—The progno- 
sis will be influenced by the appearance of any 
of those phenomena to which attention has been 
directed above (4 418, e¢ seg.). But in addi- 
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was manifested, aud no cat | 


tion to these, the practitioner will take into the 
account the previous condition, the age, and the 
sex of the patient, the nature of the prevailing 
epidemic, and the influences contiguing to op- 
erate during treatment. As to the manner 
in which ege should affect the progaosis from 
the beginning, some very interesting facts have 
been adduced by Dr. Avison, who has given 
the following table in illustration of the com- 
parative prevalence and mortality of typhoid 
fever at different ages, as observed in his prac- 


tice : 
Cases. Deaths. Proportions. 
Under IS years- - - 8&8 3 Rim4 
15toB0- - + + - 140 n liad 
WwH-- + + = FB 17 lia 
Above 50 <« - 7 Tia 
Total a Fy 1 
Of these 842, there were 170 cases of simple 


or mild typhus, in which only three deaths oc- 
curred ; 79 cases presenting prominent affec- 
tion of the head, and in these 21 were fatal ; 
68 cases with affection of the pulmonary or- 
ns, in which 19 were fatal; and 35 with ab- 
ominal affection, in which only one death oc- 
curred. From these, as well as from other 
data and facts which have come before every 
experienced physician, it may be inferred that 


| the mortality from this fever increases in an 


accelerating ratio with advanoe in age end pre- 
dominant affection of vital organs. It is very 
probable that the great increase in deaths at 
an advanced age proceeds from the circum- 
stance of the powers of life being then less able 
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to resist the changes and tendency to death 
that takes place in the course of the disease, 
and the contamination of the fluids and soft 
solids ; and from certain internal organs hav- 
ing then become highly predisposed to serious 
functiona) and organic lesions. 

606. Typhoid fevers are seldom dangerous 
to children in any class of society, although they 
are often attacked when the disease is epidem- 
ic. In the upper ranks, and in those accustom- 
ed to live fully and luxuriously, they are very 
fatal, and generally assume highly infammato- 
Try states in the early stages, or septic changes 
at a later period. In the epidemic in Ireland, 
during 1817, 1818, and 1819, from one fourth 
to one half of those in good circumstances who 
were infected died. Of twelve physicians who 
were actively engaged in the treatment of the 
fever in Cork, eleven were seized with it, and 
four died. ~ They are much less fatal to females 
than to males; but pregnant women often mis- 
carry when they are attacked. In an equal 
number of males and of females affected, the 
deaths may be stated to be in the relative pro- 
ede of eleven of the former to seven of the 

atter. Persons whose minds have been very 
much harassed or exerted previously to infec- 
tion are in the greatest’ danger. The putro- 
adynamic form, and next to it the low or com- 
plicated nervous, are the most dangerous of ty- 
phoid fevers. These fevers, particularly when 
epidemic and under circumstances favouring 
infection, are extremely fatal to the dark races, 
and especially to negroes. The circumstances 
more particularly indicative of the prognosis 
has been fully discussed above. 

607. ii. Tae Tssuinations or Synoonorp 
anp Typaoip Fsvegs vary remarkably, aocord- 
ing to the peculiar features of the epidemic, the 
docality in which it prevails,.the classes of soci- 
ety which it especially attacks, to the age, sez, 
previous health, and circumstances of the infect- 
ed, to the numerous ertrinsic and intrinsic cir- 
cumstances of the attacked, and to the contin- 
gent occurrences and concurrent causes connected 
with the appearance of any form of those fe- 
vers.—A. ery, however, takes place in the 
great majority of cases of these fevers, even 
‘when left to nature. ‘Treatment influences 
chiefly the amount of that majority, and, unless 
when very injudicious, not in so remarkable a 
degree as usually supposed. The causes which 
prevent this issue are those which, singly or 
conjointly, favour a fatal termination; and are 
chiefty, Ist, treatment of the patient in unfa- 
vourable circumstances, as in a foul, close, or 
infectious air ; 2d, exhaustion of vital power 
and of irritability ; 3d, local complications pro- 
ceeding to organic lesion ; 4th, contamination 
of the circulating and secreted fluid ; and, 5th, 
officious interference on the part of the medi- 
ical attendant. 

508. B. Although death is most commonly 
the result of these changes, yet visceral disease, 
remaining after recovery from the fever, and ei- 
ther gradually disappearing, or becoming more 
and more fally developed until life can no long- 
er be sustained, is sometimes consequent upon 
one or other of them. This is, however, a 
much less frequent termination of the fevers 
proceeding from animal infection than of those 
arising from terrestrial emanations. 

509. C. Degth is generally eaused by two or 


- 


more of the above circumstances, seldom of 
one of them only, although either may be main- 
ly concerned in causing it. When death is pro- 
duced by inflammation of the brain or of its 
membranes, during the stage of reaction, or by 
simple or inflammatory congestion, in this or 
the subsequent stage, symptoms of an irritated 
or inflammatory state of the brain, passing 
more or less rapidly into apoplectic sopor, pre- 
cede the fatal issue. In these, the blood-ves- 
sels of the brain and membranes are engorged, 
sometimes with extravasation of serum, or of 
sanguineous serum, or more rarely of blood. 
The patient sometimes dies soon after a criti- 
cal exacerbation from the sudden occurrence 
of the apoplectic state. In this case the brain 
is only slightly congested, with little or no ef- 
fusion of fluid. In those who die with cerebral 
affection in an advanced period of the disease, 
collections of serous fluid in the ventricles and 
between the membranes of the brain are fre- 
quently found. Abscesses in the substance of 
the brain are met with in rare instances. H1t- 
DENBRAND COnsidcrs nervous 4 to be the 
most frequent cause of death in exanthematic 
typbus. This only occurs in the latter days of 
the disease, preceded by the symptoms of the 
nervous stage, a fatal reault taking place sud- 
dently, As it usually happens on critical days, 
it may arise from the exacerbation which then 
occurs wholly exhausting the nervous powers, 
particularly as no morbid appearances, at all 
adequate to account for death, are observed on 
dissection. It differs but little from death by 
debility, excepting that the latter mode takes 
place gradually and slowly. When debility or 
exhausted irritability, the state of the blood, or 
lesions of the intestines, cause this termina- 
tion, the stupor and delirium generally cease, 
and the patient recovers his consciousness just 
before death. Upon dissection, in these cases, 
no morbid appearances, beyond slight conges- 
tion, or a somewhat increased quantity of fluid 
in the ventricles or at the base of the brain, are 
observed within the cranium, the digestive mu- 
cous surface, and the blood in the large vessels 
and cavities of the heart being most altered. 
Medical treatment, if not very judiciously di- 
rected, may be as injurious as beneficial, by in- 
terrupting the regular succession of morbid phe- 
nomena, and preventing those changes from ta- 
king place that are conducive to recovery. An 
officious interference may thus be mischievous, 
particularly when the disease is regular or mod- 
erate, and no vital organ is very severely af- 
fected. Medical treatment will not shorten the 
disease ; we can only expect to conduct it to 
a successful issue by protecting internal or- 
gans from injury when they experience the 
onus of morbid action, and by resisting the ten- 
dency to death in the last stages. 

510. A fatal issue is evidently caused or ac- 
celerated, in some cases, by the severity of the 
associated disease of the respiratory organs 
preventing the necessary changes from being 
effected in the blood circulating in the lungs. 
lt proceeds in others chiefly from the influence 
of the morbid blood upon the weakened irrita- 
bility of contractile tissues, and particularly 
of the heart, and, in rare instances, from per- 
foration of the intestines inducing general per- 
itonitis, which soon exhausts the remaini 
powers of life. The lesions of the digestive 
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mucous surface evidently assist in producing 
this effect, but in a much less degree than the 
depression of organic nervous power and of 
irritability, and the deteriorated state of the 
blood, with which they are intimately connect- 
ed, and of which they are important effects. 
All these internal lesions evidently commence 
in the course, or even not until the advanced 
stages of the disease, and, when developed, 
are analogous to the sphacelated sores and oth- 
er alterations which take place in external parts 
in the more malignant cases. These internal 
&s well as external lesions depend upon the en- 
terior changes in the organic nervous power 
and irritability, and in the blood; they present 
similar characters, and, where even the slight- 
er external lesions are observed, the existence 
or occurrence of those that are internal is to be 
feared. The most constant of these latter are 
discoloration and diminished cohesion of the 
intestinal tunics, distention of the intestinal 
tube by flatus, and enlargement and ulceration 
of the follicles, with inflammation or engorge- 
ment of the mesenteric glands. There are va- 
rious other lesions associated with those, but 
they are different in different cases. 

611. iti. Tue Rate or Mortatrry in these 
fevers necessarily differs with the circumstan- 
ces just alluded to. It is obvious that the rete 
will be high in hospitals which receive cases at 
an advanced stage of the malady, and to which 
the worst cases are sent. Not only does the 
mortality vary with the form of fever and its 
complications, with the prevailing epidemic, 
With the season, and with the numerous cir- 
cumstances predisposing to and aiding the ex- 
citing causes, but also with the influences which 
come into operation during the progress of the 
malady. Hence the great differences in mor- 
tality observed by writers in different fevers 
and epidemics, . Autsom found the mortal- 
ity at all ages, 1 in 9}; Dr. Curistison 1 in 10 
in 1837, and 1 in 6-27 in 1838. Dr. Cowan 
states the deaths to have been 1 in 15 in Glas- 
gow during 1835, 1 in 12 during 1886, and 1 in 
10 during 1837; the rate of mortality in Glas- 

w apd Edinburgh during this last year be- 
ng the same. Hi_penserann estimated the 
deaths in exanthematic typhus at one in 10. Dr. 
Barvscey observed the mortality in typhoid fe- 
vers, in the Manchester Hospital, to vary from 
1 in 12 to 1 in 64, the average being 1 in 8}. 
It has been supposed that a great increase of 
deaths from fevers diminishes the number of 
deaths from other diseases; but Dr. Cowaw 
has proved, by documents of what has been ob- 
served in Glasgow since 1813, that during the 
prevalence of epidemic fevers in that city the 
mortality from other diseases may be greatly 
increased. In 1835-6-7, the deaths from fever 
were 412, 841, and 2180 respectively, and from 
othér maladies, 7198, 8441, and 10,270 respect- 
ively, constituting, in relation to the mortality 
caused by other diseases, 1 in 15-6, 1 in 10, 
and 1 in 4-7 anrually ; and to the population, 1 
im 570, 290, and 116. 

[From the “ Fifth Annual] Report of the Re- 
gister General of Births, Deaths, and Marria- 
ges in England” (Lond., 1843), it appears that 
out of 100,000 mares dying under 5 years, 61 
die of ague (intermittent fever), 61 of remit- 
tent fever, and 1086 of typhus. Out of 100,000 
dying at 5 and under 10, 107 die of remit- 


tent, and 7166 of typhus; at 10 and under 15, 
10,405 die of typhus; at 15 and under 20 (of 
males), 216 die of ague, and 10,173 of typhus; 
at 20 and under 25, 6568 die of typhus; at 30 
and under 40, 3853 die of typhus; at 40 and 
under 50, 3591 die of typhus; at 50 and under 
60, 56 of ague; 56 of remittent, and 2083 of 
typhus; at 60 and under 70, 1722 die of ty- 
phus ; at 70 and under 80, 1440 die of typhus; 
at 80 and under 90, 186 die of remittent, and 
186 of typhus. Out of 100,000 remates un- 
der 5, 84 die of ague, 45 die of remittent fe- 
ver, and 1144 of typhus; at 5 and under 10, 
218 die of ague, 827 of remittent fever, and 
8052 of typhus; at 10 and under 15, 274 die 
of ague, 274 of remittent fever, and 8493 of 
typhus; at 15 and under 20, 9534 die of ty- 
pbus ; at 20 and under 25, 6006 die of typhus ; 
at 25 and under 80, 4333 die of typhus; at 30 
and under 35, 60 die of ague, and 2776 of ty- 
phas ; at 34 and under 40, 2616 die of typhus ; 
at 40 and under 45, 2376 die of typhus; at 45 
and under 50, 1544 die of typhus; at 50 and 55, 
214 of typhus.—( Loc. cit.) 

From statistics collected and published by 
Dr. A. 8. Toomson (&d. Med. and Surg. Journ, 


July, 1828), in relation to the prevalence, sus- 


ceptibility, intensity, and prognosis of fever in 
Great Britain, we learn, 1. That the annual ratio 
of deaths from fever in London has decreased 
since the commencement of the 18th century. 


%. That the susceptibility to be attacked by fe- 


ver is greatest among individuals under 10 


years of age, and from 20 to 30. 3. That the 


period of life during which the highest ratio of 
mortality occurs from fever is from 40 to 50. 
4. That there is no very apparent difference in 
regard to one sex being more ble to fe- 
ver than another. 5. That there is about 1 death 
for every 15 persons attacked by fever. 6. 
That the intensity of fever increases with the 
age of the patient about 34 per cent. every de- 
cennial advance in life. 7. That attacks of fe- 
ver are one third more intense among males 
than females. 8. That fever is most prevalent 
from July to December inclusive. 9. That the 
intensity of fever is much greater during Jan- 
uary, February, March, April, and May than 
at any other part of the year. 10. That during 
those months fever is most prevalent, the tem- 
perature and quantity of rain are considerably 
greater than during those months fever is not so 
revalent. 11. That during those months fever 
most intense, the temperature and quantity of 
rain are comparatively low. 12. That medical 
treatment has a powerful effect in lessening the 
danger or number of deaths from fever. 18. 
That early medical treatment shortens the du- 
ration of fever. 14. That the mean duration of 
fever among individuals under 40 is shorter than 
among those above that period of life. 15. That 
the general prognosis of fever is favourable, 
there being fourteen chances to one that the 
patient will recover. 16. That the prognosis of 
fever becomes less favourable as the patient is 
advanced in life, the intensity of the disease 
being nearly twice as great at 4) years of age 
as at 21. 17. That the prognosis of fever is 


more favourable from June to December than 


from January to June. 19. That the prognosis 
of fever is one half more favourable among pa- 
tients who come under medical treatment be- 
fore the seventh day of the disease than those 
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who are admitted at a later period. 20. That 
the prognosis of fever is unfavourable when 
there are cerebral or thoracic complications. 
21. That the second week of fever is most dan- 
gerous ; out of 1000 cases passing through this 
week, 82 died.—( Loc. cit.)) 

612. iv. Tus Oxoanic Lesions are not con- 
fined fo any single viscus in any one form of 
synochoid or typhoid fever—a. M. Cuomer 
gives the following as the results of a very 
careful inspection of the encephalon in 38 cases 
of typhoid fevers: Injection of the membranes 
in 4; edema of the membranes in 7; very 
slight general softening of the brain in 6; ef- 
fusion of serum in the ventricles, varying from 
a drachm to half an ounce, in 12; numerous 
red points upon dividing the cerebral substance 
in 5; increased density of this substance in 2; 
and the normal condition in 15. 

513. b. The mouth, tongue, and are 
frequently covered with a thick mycus, under- 
neath which the mucous coat is often not man- 
ifestly altered. But in some cases this coat is 
softened, discoloured, and studded with a few 
smal}, round, or oval ulcers, most of them not 
referrible to the follicles. The «sop 00- 
casionally is excoriated or slightly ulcerated ; 
the stomach is varjously coloured in its internal 
surface ; it is sometimes pale, most frequent! 
red in various grades, or purplish or brownis 
red, occasibnally yellowish ; and often the parts 
of the organ in contact with the liver and 
spleen have imbibed the colour of these visce- 
ra.—Softening, or diminished cohesion of the 
mucous and submucous tissues, throughout the 

part of the large curvature, or even the 
whole of the stomach, is observed in a large 
proportion of cases. The softening seldom ex- 
tends to all the coats. Sometimes the mucous 
tunic is not only softened, but entirely de- 
stroyed, the cellular tissue or the muscular 
coat being denuded. It is generally easily de- 
tached from the subjacent parts. M. Cromer 
found, of forty-two cases, more or less exten- 
sive softening in fourteen. He remarks, that 
he observed softening of the internal coats of 
the stomach in the same proportion of fatal 
cases from smallpox.—Thickening and great 
tenuity of the mucous coat have also been seen, 
but not so frequently as softening. Although 
M. Louis met with ulceration of the mucous 
membrane of the stomach in four cases, and 
M. Anprat in ten, yet M. Cuomen did not find 
one instance in the forty-two inspections of 
which he has given the details. 

514. ¢. The duodenum and jejunum have oc- 
casionally imbibed the colour of the bile or of 
adjoining viscera ; they are generally of a 
deeper red than the rest of the intestines. The 
ileum is usually more or less red, with numer- 


ous arborizations on the external surface; but | chan 


more frequently the redness is seated chiefly 
in the mucous coat, and particularly in the 
margins of the valvul# conniventes. In many 
cases the redness is disposed in zones, between 
which the three coats of the intestine present 
a remarkable pallor. The redness and injection 
aré not greater around the ulcerations and tu- 
mid patches of agminated follicles than in oth- 
er parts. Alterations of colour are not so com- 
mon in the large as in the small intestines, the 
former presenting chiefly reddish-brown patch- 
@ or ecchymoid spots, or dirty purplish or 
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brown-coloured tints.- Dark discoloration of 
the small intestines, as already noticed (§ 510), 
is very-general. Softening of the mucous sur- 
face of the bowels, in the situation of the ag- 
minated follicles, or in the intervals between 
them, is seldom very great; the subjacent cel- 
lular tissue more frequently and decidedly pre- 
sents this change. Induration is never ob- 
served in the aa, ed canal after typhoid fe- 
vers. In several cases the mucous Coat is re- 
markably ‘umid or thickened, presenting a ge- 
latinous aspect, and various shades of colour, 
from a bright red to a reddish-black. This 
change varies in extent from two or three inch- 
es to as many feet, but is quite continuous, ex- 
tending around the intestine. It is most fre- 
quently found in the ileum, but it may occur in 
any part of the small or large bowels. It ari- 
ses aie the infiltration of fluid blood into the 
mucous and submucous tissues; for, upon 
preasing the part, the blood exudes through the 
pores, leaving the mucous coat almost in its 
natural state. M. Cnome. observed this lesion 
in seven out of forty-two cases, and in all these 
there was hemorrhage, either from the bowels 
or into them; he also remarked it in other dis- 
eases wherein intestinal hemorrhage had oc- 
curred before death. 

615. d. Since Perrr and Berronweav direct- 
ed attention to the almost constant change in 
the intestinal mucous follicles in typhoid fever, 
the subject’ has been farther illustrated by the 
researches of Lovis, AnpraL, Bricut, Cxo- 
mex, and others. But, although this lesion is 
80 constant in the low fevers occurring in Par- 
is and some ether parts of France, it is certain- 
ly not so frequent in the same states of fever 
in this country; and, instead of viewing it as 
intimately connected with the nature of these 
fevers, I consider it as only one of several 
changes superinduced in the progress of the 
disease, but one of the most frequent and im- 
portant. The first alteration which these fol- 
licles present is enlargement or engorgement, 
owing to the formation, under the mucous coat, 
of a yellowish-white matter, slightly friable, 
which imparts to the agminated follicles the 
appearance of a thickened patch, and to the 
isolated follicles that of a pustule. To this 
state, which is generally preserved till the 
twelfth or fifteenth day, succeeds, in most ca- 
ses, ulceration, beginning either in the mucous 
surface, and extending to the whitish matter, 
or in this Iatter, which becomes softened, and 
detaches the mucous coat from the parts un- 
derneath. These grades of lesion in the folli- 
cles almost constantly commence in those near- 
est the ileo-cecal valve. From the eighth to 
the fifteenth or twentieth day the inated 
patches which have not experienced the above 
ges present a reticulated appearance, their 
mucous covering being of a deeper colour than 
natural, softened, partially detached, and per- 
forated by numerous orifices of enla olli- 
cles. In proportion as these patches disappear 
by ulceration or by sphacelation, the margins 
of the ulcers become either more level, evin- 
cing a disposition to cicatrization, or more ele- 
vated, owing to thickening of the submucous 
and muscular tunics. The ulceration general- 
ly extends in width and depth, and successive- 
ly invades the submucous, muscular, and se- 
Tous coats, ending at last in perforation ; but 
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death most frequently takes place before this 
last change occurs. Evidence of cicatrization 
is, in rare instances, observed when the dis- 
ease has been of long duration. Ulceration 
does not attack all the patches containing the 
enlarged glands; for resolution sometimes 
takes place, or absorption of the matter they 
contained. 

516. ¢. The mesenteric glands are very gen- 
erally more or less cha: especially in con- 
nexion with intestinal rations. They are 
frequently only enlarged, sometimes softened, 
and occasionally both enlarged and indurated. 
In some instances, puriform matter may be 
traced in the sanious blood which they contain. 
They are usually only enlarged or indurated, 
or sometimes injected in fatal cases which 
have not been of long duration. M. Cxoxeu 
gives the following as the results in the 42 ca- 
ses examined by him; Enlargement, with com- 
mencing softening and suppuration in 14 cases, 
dead from the seventh to the twenty-fifth day 
of the disease ; marked softening in 12, dead 
from the tenth to the thirty-sixth day; red- 
ness, enlargement, and induration in 10, who 
died after the nineteenth day; slight enlarge- 
ment, with a bluish, purplish, and blackish dis- 
coloration, in 83 cases, dead after the seven- 
teenth day. 

517. It would seem that the mesenteric 
giands experience an analogous change to that 
of the follicles ; that they become enlarged and 
softened about the same period as the follicles ; 


and that, if the disease takes a favourable turn, | advanced 


they are gradually diminished, and assume their 
natural state. Suppuration is seldom observed 
in them, and ulceration never. The glands 
nearest the cecum are those chiefly affected ; 
and this is the part in which the follicles are 
most frequently and early diseased. M. Cxo- 
mat does not think that ulceration of the folli- 
eles is the cause of the suppuration of the 
giands, as the latter may exist without the for- 
mer. I believe that softening of the mesenter- 
ie glands, with traces of puriform matter in 
them, may take place without any necessary 
dependance upon ulceration of the follicles. 
518. f. The lesions observed in the other 
abdominal viscera are seldom such as mate- 
rially to influence the termination of typhoid 
fevers. The liver is frequently more or less 
softened. M. Lovrs found this alteration in 
nearly one half of the fatal cases he examined. 
It is generally associated with softening of 
other organs, especially of the spleen. 
viscus is enlarged in most of the fatal cases ; 
in one half it is increased to about double its 
usual volume, or upward. It is always, also, soft- 
ened—eometimes very remarkably s0. The 
alterations of these organs seem to have little 
or no influence upon the eymptoms during life ; 
the same may be said of the lesions of the mes- 
enteric glands. Even the ulcerations found in 
the intestines have no determinate relation to 
the phenomena referrible to the digestive canal. 
Diarrhea is not a uniform result of this lesion, 
and pain is seldom complained of, unless at an 
early stage, or until the peritoneal tunic is per- 
forated. The appearance of the stools, 
noticed by Dr. Brion, cannot be depended upon 
as an indication of this alteration ; and meteoris- 
mas, or a tympanitic state of the abdomen, al- 
though often attending it, indicates chiefly ex- 


treme depression of vital power, evinced espe- 
cially in the weakened irntability or tonicity of 
the intestinal tunics throughout the whole tube, 
rendering them incapable of resisting the accu- 
mulation of flatus. Many of the symptoms re- 
ferred by Continental writers to organic le- 
sions of the bowels, originating either in in- 
flammation or irritation, are inseparable from 
the typhoid states of fever, and are the expres- 
sion of the disease on the whole economy 
rather than on this part of it in particular. 
That the affection of the digestive mucous sur- 
face and follicles is greater in some epidem- 
ics and countries than in others, and in large 
cities than in towns or country places, I am 
convinced from observation and the research- 
68 of modern pathologists. That it is more 
common in France, especially in Paris, than 
in England, is evident from the results of re- 
cent odo Actual ulceration was found 
in La Charité by M. Anprat, in 92 cases out 
of 229 examinations, and only in 16 out of 54, 
by Dr. Twrerniz in the fever hospital. The 
proportions, although different, show the fre- 
quency and importance of the lesion, and the ne- 
cessity of guarding against its occurrence in the 
course of the disease. But the above changes of 
the intestines and mesenteric glands are not 
confined to typhoid fevers; they often take place 
in other fevers, whether bilious or gastric, mu- 
cous, synochoid, &c., particularly in localities 
where the water is ors tao and when these fe- 
vers lapse into a putrid or typhoid state in their 
es, or when the fluids become de- 
teriorated. eir frequent occurrence also in 
hectic is well known ; and I believe that they 
would have been found still more frequently in 
all fevers, both continued and remittent, if the 
intestinal canal had been more generally in- 
spected in that way in which only it can be 
said to be inspected, namely, by laying it open 
throughout its whole extent. That it has been 
very imperfectly examined in most epidemics, 
is evident, from the descriptions furnished of 
the morbid a nces, and from the circum- 
stance of it ear been very generally over- 
looked as late as the epidemics described by 
Hicpenseanp and others eafly in this century ; 
and, although occasionally inspected by some 
of the writers upon the epidemic of Ireland, in 
1817, 1818, and 1819, it was not until after the 
researches of Broussais, Perit, Basronnezav, 
AnpraL, and Louis, that attention has been 
generally directed to it. Making every allow- 
ance for the undue importance assigned to the 
lesions observed in this situation, the propriety 
of estimating them correctly, as to their origin 
and consequences, must be conceded. 

619. g. The importance of the lesions ob- 
served in the respirstory organs has been allu- 
ded to. The epiglottis has been sometimes 
seen edematous. M, Caomex found it ulcer- 
ated, with denudation of the cartilages, in three 
cases out of twenty which were paca in- 
spected. The lerynz, especially its superior 
aperture, is occasionally aleo the seat of ulcer- 
ation. When ulceration is observed in either 
of these situations, it often also exists in the 

, in which it seems often to have begun ; 
and it is generally found to consist of several 
small but deep ulcers, commencing in the form 
of pustules with whitish purulent matter, 
but without any surrounding injection or inflam- 
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matory circle. The lungs are often much dis- 
eased, but the alterations of them most fre- 
quently seen occur only during the last days of 
life, and are referrible to the predominance of 
physical over the vital forces, as the disease 
approaches a fatal issue. But as congestion 
of the circulating fluids occurs in the more de- 
pending parts, the vital cohesion, particularly 
of the parenchymatous parts of the Jungs, be- 
comes diminished, giving rise to more or less 
marked softening of the engorged part. In leas 
frequent instances it is not only a simple con- 
gestion from stasis of the fluids that is found, 
but also indications of pneumonia in the first or 
second degree. The pneumonia is sometimes 
confined to two or three lobules ; in which case 
jt may have passed into a suppurative state 
before death: in other instances it occupies a 
whole lobe, but without any signs of suppura- 
tion. C&idema, or even emphysema, of parts 
of the lungs is also occasionally remarked. 
The bronchi are generally red, or of a livid red, 
or violet colour. The tint generally deepens 
in the small bronchi, and in the direction of the 
air-cells. They also contain some mucus. 
M. Cuomet gives the following as the state of 
the lungs in 42 cases: Congestion, with or 
without softening, in 18; hepatization in the 
first degree in 3; -hepatization in the second 
degree on one side in 3; lobular pneumonia 
in 8; emphysema in 2; edema in 2; effusion 
inte ie pleura in 2; and the normal state 
in 10. 

520. b. The state of the blood varies much in 
fatal cases of nervous, putrid, or typhus fever. 
Where the putrid, malignant, or septic charac- 
ters have been most remarkable before death, 
the changes of the blood have been usually the 

atest. This fluid is commonly dark, black, 
iffluent, and but rarely in the state of fibrin- 
ous clots. In a few cases the blood in the 
heart and large vessels assumes the form of 
black coagula, which are different from those 
observed in other acute diseases. This state 
is evidently owing to the absence, or great 
diminution of fibrin. The presence of a gas- 
eous fluid in the blood, especially in that of the 
veins, is also evident in some cases. I have 
observed this circumstance in death from other 
diseases, particularly if asphyxy was the mode 
in which the fatal event took place. (See 
art. BLoop, § 110, et seq.) 

521. 4. The heart is eAce softened and some- 
what discoloured. The softening of this organ 
varies from an almoet unappreciable to a most 
marked degree. In some cases it is so great 
that the fingers may be pushed through the 
parietes of the ventricles with ease. This 
diminution of cohesion is generally observed in 
cases where the changes in the blood, and soft- 
ening of the liver and spleen, have been the 
most remarkable. Flaccidity, or a state of soft- 
ness different from that just mentioned, is still 
Tore frequent. The flaccidity may exist with- 
out very manifest loas.of the cohesion of the 
structure ; but it is generally attended by some 
degree of the latter, and the softening may be 
great and yet the flaccidity not very apparent, 
although this is rare, The colour of the inter- 
nal membrane varies in different cases, and 
even in the opposite sides of the heart in the 
same case. In some the membrane is red; in 
others dark, brown, or livid: it is often colour- 


less, particularly when the heart is softened. 
It never presents inflammatory appearances, 
nor the changes immediately proceeding from 
the inflammatory state. The researches of 
MM. Trousesav, Ricot (Archives Giner. de Méd., 
t. xii.-xiv.), and CHomex (Clinique Méd., p. 279) 


show that the redness often found in the aorta, . 


cavities of the heart, and large veins, in this 
class of fevers, is entirely owing to the tinging 
by, or to imbibition of the colouring particles 
of the blood. Inflammation of the heart, or of 
its membranes, has not been observed in any 
case of these fevers. 

622. k. The external changes observed after 
death most frequently commence a consider- 
able time before this event. These consist 
chiefly of petechize, vibices, and blotches, vary- 
ing as to size, situation, and depth of colour; 
and are to be ascribed to the extravasation of 
serum, coloured with red particles, or of blood 
itself, into the vascular layer of the skin. Gan- 
grenous eschars and sphacelus are met with 
chiefly in parts pressed upon by the weight of 
the body, as the sacrum, shoulder blades, heels, 
and scalp of the occiput, or in those to which 
blisters, sinapisms, or other acrid substances 
have been applied. But these changes may 
occur in other situations, although rarely, and 
without these causes, as in the insides of the 
thighs ; unusual pressure, or any other cause 
either dissipating or exhausting the remaining 
vitality of the part, producing these effects. 
Phagedenic sores or ulcers, and enlargements 
of the absorbent glands, are also observed in 
rare instances. These sphacelating or spread- 
ing ulcers often commence in the form of pus- 
tules or vesicles, which break, leaving a foul 
sore which rapidly spreads. Besides these, the 
usual consequences of erysipelas are some~ 
times observed, or the remains of exanthema- 
tous and miliary eruptions. Even emphysema 
has appeared shortly before, and has remained 
after death. 

623. v. PatHotoeioat Conciusions. — The 
above erposition of the organic lesions more 
especially proceeding from typhoid fevers, sug- 
gests some important considerations relative, 
not only to the nature, but also to the treatment 
of these diseases. Few of these changes be- 
come apparent before the seventh day from the 
invasion, when vascular action has passed into 
exhaustion, when organic nervous power and 
irritability are remarkably lowered, the cireu- 
lating and secreted fluids are become morbid, 
and the powers of vital resistance in great 
measure overthrown. If inflammatory action 
should attack any part, either in this state, or 
even at an earlier stage, it will be very differ- 
ent as to its phenomena, its progress, and its 
results, from inflammation occurring primarily 
or in a system whose vital and physical con- 
stituents are not materially deranged. It is the 
remarkable affection of these constituents by 
the causes of fever, and by the changes follow- 
ing more directly upon these causes, that im- 
parts a similar character and termination to all 
the lesions now described. The depressed 
vital power ofthe extreme vessels, the lessened 
irritability of contractile parts, and the dimin- 
ished vital cohesion of parenchymatous and 
other structures, heightened by the morbid 
state of the blood, are very frequently followed 
by gradual softening, infiltration, congestion, or 
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effusion ; and these often pass into disorgani- 
zation amounting even to sphacelation, or to 
sphacelating ulceration, even without the inter- 
vention of inflammatory action, or of any of its 
consequences. Owing to the intimate depend- 
ance of the states of the digestive canal, more 
especially of its internal surface, upon organic 
nervous influence, the former is involved, in a 
correlative manner, whenever the latter suffers. 
The tonic contractility of the muscular and se- 
rous coats of this canal is much diminished, 
the vital cohesion of its mucous membrane is 
weakened, the tonicity of the extreme vessels 
of this coat is lessened, and its functions of se- 
cretion impaired or otherwise changed. Jn this 
state it ie unable to resist the impressions 
made by morbid secretions passing over it. 
The alterations which had previously taken 
place in the organic nervous influence, in the 
functions of respiration, and in the blood have 
conjointly given rise to diseased—usually acrid, 
or irritating, or septic —secretions from the 
liver, pancreas, and even also from the intes- 
tinal surface. When we find these secretions 
produes spreading or sphacelating sores, as 
they often do, in the protected cutaneous sur- 
face, we cannot be surprised at their occasion- 
ing analogous lesions in the more delicate mu- 
cous surface of the intestines, rendered still 
more delicate and susceptible of lesion by the 
previous changes just described. During the 
several days of the patient’s life, from the com- 
mencement of these changes, or from the pres- 
eace of morbid secretions in the intestinal 
canal, absorption will proceed on the digestive 
Mucous surface; and, notwithstandi the 
amount of absorption may be very small, yet 
we cannot conceive it possible that morbid se- 
cretions, either floating through the intestines 
or collected in the follicles, will pass through 
absorbent glands, or even into the vessels 
which run to them, without producing a mate- 
rial change in them. If these views be just, 
the inference that depressed organic nervous 
influence and irritability, a morbid state of the 
blood, and disorder of the secretions are con- 
cerned especially in causing the changes of 
structure observed in the digestive canal, will 
be admitted ; and, if admitted, it becomes the 
basis of a rational method of treatment. But 
these early pathological states induce also those 
organic lesions in typhoid fevers affecting other 
internal organs, and even other external parts, 
and stamp them all with the same important 
charactere—characters indicating both a com- 
mon origin and a similar tendency, and point- 
ing to the same principles of cure. f 

[Of the Typhoid and Ty, Fevers in the 
United States.—The remarks of Dr. Coruanp 
ons id, typhoid, and typhus fevers are ap- 
plicable, to a greater or less extent, to the con- 
tinued fevers that prevail in the United States. 
It is, however, believed that a more definite 
and particular account of them will not be un- 
acceptable to the medical reader. ] 

Having already spoken of that peculiar form 
of typhus, if so it may be called, designated by 
the name of spotted fever, we shall now offer a 
few remarks on that form of fever to which 
has latterly been assigned the name of typhoid 
fever, after the fever described by Loure under 
ihat appellation. The inhabitants of this coun- 
try, like those of every other of which we have 
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any knowledge, have, from its earliest settle- 
ment, been more or less exposed to febrile dis- 
eases. In New-England these diseases have 
been chiefly of a typhoid type, though inter- 
mittents have occasionally prevailed in some 
places, from local malarious causes; while, in 
the Middle, Southern, and Western States, re- 
Mittents and intermittents, with occasionally 
yellow fever, have been the principal diseases 
of this class. From the want of authentic his- 
torical records, and the paucity of accurate 
observations by medical men, we are not able, 
at this period, to form a very satisfactory judg- 
ment as to the precise character of febrile dis- 
orders that formerly prevailed, although we can 
gather from various sources that the inhabitants 
were liable to a disease resembling our present 
typhoid fever, and which was variously desig- 
nated as long fever, slow fever, nervous fever, 
putrid fever, &c. It is stated by Dr. Natuan 
Smitu* that there is no instance on record, and 
that he has never heard of an instance where 
an aboriginal inhabitant of this country has 
ever experienced an attack of typhus fever. 
Whether this exemption really exists, remains 
for future observations to determine. Dr. Suita 
informs us that, previous to the year 1767, a 
fever called nervous had prevailed to a consid 
erable extent in a part of New-Hampshire, on 
the Connecticut River, where he was then re- 
siding ; but that for 28 years afterward it had 
entirely disappeared, when it again began to 
be met with; and from that period to the time 
at which he wrote, 25 years thereafter, he had 
constantly met with the disease, and could fol- 
low its changes from one place to another, and 
tell where it was prevailing. During this pe- 
riod it spread all over the New-England and 
some of the other states, staying from one to 
two, or three, or more years in a place, and 
then ceasing and appearing in another, being 
apparently uninfluenced by locality, rank, or 
occupation; affecting equally those living: on 
lofty mountains or the lowest valleys, on the 
banks of rivers or the borders of Jakes and 
stagnant ponds; attacking alike the poor and 
the wealthy, the filthy and those more cleanly 
in their habits. Dr. Miner remarks (‘ Eseay 
on Fevers”) that ‘“‘the exemption from wide- 
spreading and mortal epidemics (including ty- 
phus fever), during the period from the Revolu- 
tionary war to about 1805, was so great that 
many physicians passed the whole term of their 
practice, and scarcely met with a single well- 
marked, original typhoid disease.” Since the 
disappearance of ‘iC spotted fever in 1812, ty- 
poe has prevailed sporadically, to a or 
ess extent, over the whole of New-England ; 
assuming, however, a variety of grades and 
forms, but answering to a common t¢ It is 
generally conceded that the synocha of Cu.ury, 
the inflammatory continued fever of Corzanp, 
is nearly, if not altogether unknown. 

It was remarked by Natwan Smiru, one of 
the ablest physicians whom our country has 
produced, and who practised physic and sur- 

ery for 35 years in various parts of New- 
Cicend, that he had never met with a case 
of simple inflammatory fever, nor any continued: 
fever but typhus, unless the simple, unmixed 
catarrhal fever be of such a character. The- 





* [Essay on Typhus Fover, Svo, New-York, 1694.) 
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great mags of practitioners in New-England 
atill continue to designate the prevailing fever 
of the country by the name of typhus; and a 
Majority of them hold with Dr. N. Surra that 
the disease is a specific one, and propagated 
by a specific contagion. d 

The attempt has recently been made to iden- 
tify the typhus or common fever of New-Eng- 
land with a fever described by Louie, under 
the name of typhoid fever, in consequence of 
discovering similar lesions in the follicles of 
Parysr, as well as from a similarity of symp 
toms. These anatomical characters appear to 
have been first distinctly noticed in this coun- 
try by Dr. E. Haxg, who published in the “Med- 
ical Magazine” (Boston) for December, 1833, 
an account of three dissections of persons who 
died of typhus fever. Dr. Gernaxp, of Phila- 
delphia, however, called the attention of the 
profession more particularly to the subject in 
1635,* by A since some cases of fever at- 
tended with alteration of these glands. Dr. E. 
Bartierr gave an account, in the “Medical 
Magazine” for June, 1835, of the entero-mesen- 
teric alterations in five cases of what he de- 
nominates “ unequivocal typhoid fever,” which 
alterations correspond exactly with those de- 
scribed by Lovie. 

The next formal communication on the sub- 
ject was from Dr. James Jacnson, of Boston, 
who presented to the Massachusetts Medical 
Society, in June, 1838, an elaborate report on 
‘‘typhoid fever,” in which he remarks that, 
since he became acquainted with the work of 
M. Lovis, in 1838, he had found that the con- 
tinued fever of Boston was the same as that 
which M. L. has described. “The symptoms 
are essentially the same, and the appearances 
discovered in the body after death are precisely 
the same. These appearances had been no- 
ticed here before, when the examination was 
80 made as to disclose them. From 1833 our 
fever has been the same it formerly was, and, 
in every case where an examination has been 
made, the morbid changes have been found to 
be the same as described by M. Lours. In 
neighbouring places a similar confirmation of 
the identity of the disease has been furnished 
from different quarters.”—( Loc. cit.) Since the 
above period, observations have been published 
by Drs. Hars,t Bicztow, Bownprrcn, J. B. S. 
Jacxson, Hotues, and Saarrvcn, of Boston, and 
by Drs. Gernarn, Jackson, and Srewarpson, 
of Philadelphia, all going to sustain the doc- 
trine of the entire identity of the typhoid fever 
of Paris and the ordinary continued fever of 
the United States. An able work also has 
ee geome pad ase Noda. entitled 
as istory, Di is, eatment = 

hoid and of Typha Fever, with an Essa phe 
hapa of Bilious Remittent and of Yellow 
Fever” (8vo, p. 393, 1842), in which the same 
Aoctrine is supported with much zeal and ability. 
id Fever.—By this term, then, as now 
employed by most medical writers, is to be un- 
derstood that form of febrile affection which is 


‘attended with lesion of the glands of the ileum 
jecttetiee Slates saath dS ald tose) CAEN elle ty 


; ace Epes Journal of Medical Sciences for February, 


t [Observations on the Typhoid Fever of New-England, 
rread ~~ doth 1830, by of the ann a 
ciety, wd \* , NOCH Hats, Attending Physi- 
‘ian to Massachusetts General Hospital, Ti. 
Boston, 1839.) coat 
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(Peven’e glands), and characterized by meteor- 
ism, enlargement of the spleen, rose-coloured spote 
on the abdomen, and sudamina. It is the disease 
first described by Petit and Levres, in 1812, 
under the name of entcro-mesenteric fever; by 
Baerowneav under that of dothinenterile ; and 
by Cruveicnier under that of follicular en-. 
terilis; by the Germans it is ed abdominal 
; in New-England it goes under the name 
of typhus fever. Since the disease was first 
described in 1812, it has been shown by the re- 
searches of MM. Brovesais, Brrronweav, Lov- 
1s, BovitLaup, CaomEL, ANDBaL, and others, 
that the disease has anatomical characters 
which are nearly constant, and functional le- 
sions which are almost always identical. It is 
to be regretted that the term typhord has been 
assigned to this disease, as it is wanted to des- 
iguate phenomena characterized by prostration 
and debility attended with more or less stupor, 
and probably always will be employed for this 
purpose in time to come. We consider, there- 
fore, the term abdominal iypine as much prefer- 
able, as its sym and general pathological 
characters so closely resemble the disease de- 
scribed by British and German authors under 
the name of typhus, that it may be considered 
as a modified form of the same malady. That 
it, however, differs in some important features 
is generally conceded by thoee who have made 
themselves accurately acquainted with the mi- 
nhute characters of beth. Thus, Dr. E. Hare, of 
Boston, in 1833,* published a paper on the ty- 
phus fever of New-England, in which he main- 
tained that the disease presented phenomena 
widely different from those laid down by Axx 
strona and Sournwoop Smit, as character- 
izing the typhus fever of Great Britain, and 
“which,” he remarks, “ can only be reconciled 
to them by remote deductions or theoretical 
speculations. The first deviation of our ty- 
phus,” he continues, “ from that of England 
consists in the absence of most of the promi- 
nent marks of the disease. There is no cold 
stage followed by heat and excitement, no 
marked depression of the sensorial functions, 
and no local affection of any prominence or im- 
portance. The symptoms are all, or nearly all, 
negative. The patient feels that he is sick, 
but is at a Joss to know what ails him. He bas 
no headache nor dizziness, and sometimes no 
consciousness of any loss of mental vigour ; no 
pain in any part; no considerable thirst ; the 
sere re er at other times or — 
to be good, although it appears that little food 
is taken ; but this little is taken with tolerable 
relish, and there is no loathing of food, and‘no 
suffering from indigestion ; the bowels are ei- 
ther regular or a little costive ; the skin is dry, 
but not remarkably hot ; the pulse is, at first, 
moderately quickened, and becomes quicker 
from day to day ; the countenance exhibits more 
unequivocal marks of disease, being heavy, and 
expressing anxiety and depression; the sleep 
is generally, but not always disturbed, and the 
disturbance commonly increases as the disease 
advances, The patient, if a labouring man, 
keeps at work for several days, and only per- 
ceives that he is more fatigued than usual ; if 
a gentleman, he meets his physician at the 
door, apologizes for troubling him with so small 
ciate el attr hee! Sel hl Mo a eed 
* [Remarks on the as Fever of this Cli 
toa ies. Magazine, oa ont 301, 1833). moe hates 
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& matter, and, from day to day, converses pleas- 
ev ore cheerfully with him. At length, when 
he finds that he is truly sick, he wonders that 
he recovers so slowly ; and unless he has pre- 
viously known his physician well, 80 as to have 
the fullest confidence in him, it is a chance if 
he do not suspect him of unfaithfulness or in- 
competence for not curing him more rapidly.” 
“This is the slow fever,” says Dr. H., sol whics 
we often hear, and which we occasionally see, 
It continues for a considerable length of time, 
three or four weeks, acknowledging little re- 
spect to remedies of any kind, and in most 
cases spontaneously but slowly disappears. 
In some instances, after continuing in this 
Manner for some time, it suddenly assumes 
more positive symptoms, and hastens to a ter- 
mination, sometimes favourable, more often 
fatal. In some rare cases it proceeds slowly 
to a fatal termination without any great change 
of character. Such a result is so unfrequent, 
that we have not often opportunity to ascer- 
tain the morbid appearances by dissection. The 
case of the celebrated Dr. Srurzueim appears 
to have been of this sort; and in that no mor- 
bid change of structure was discovered on 6x- 
amination after death.”* Before proceeding to 
& more particular description of the continued 
fever of New-Engiand, we shall give a synop- 
sis of the symptoms, pathology, and diagnosis 
of the typhoid fever of Paris, as laid down by 
Louis, in order that the reader may be able to 
institute for himself a comparison between 
them. 


The mean age of patients attacked by the 
typhoid affection of Paris was twenty-three 
years; they were generally persons in good 
health, and who had resided but a short time in 
Paris. The predisposing causes were the same 
as those of other febrile and inflammatory af- 


with trembling, headache, universal feeling of 
lassitude, anorexy, thirst, some pains in the 
abdomen, and, in a large majority of cases, li- 
quid dejéctions supervened upon these sym 
toms during the first twenty-four hours. To 
the chills succeeded heat ; although they re- 
curred several days in succession jn neariy all 
the subjects, and generally in the evening ; af- 
ramen $e erin ander 2 Goren or less 
hot, and nearly always dry. 

To these other symptoms succeeded, relating 
te the cerebral functions, the organs of sense, 
and the abdominal viscera. The patients com- 
plained of a peculiar weakness, dizziness, or a 
dazzling sensation, when rising up and attempt- 
ing to walk; an inclination to somnolency, 80 
that they readily fell asleep on ceasing conver- 
sation ; a weakness of memory, and disinclina- 
tion to intellectual exertion, and an indiffer- 
ence to danger and to what was passing around 


them. Sleep was imperfect, unrefreshing, and 


* (Dr, SrunzmEIM went on with his lectures gigs 


very marked symp 

toms, except the delirium which came on a few days before 

ating apy object for the ap- 

ion of remedies, aad he died at the end of about four 

weeks. On dissection no mortd were discov- 
ered which would serve to explain the pathological 

tora of the disease.) 
189 
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disturbed with dreams. Delirium frequently 
accompanied the somnolency, but rarely prece- 
ded it; sometimes it commenced from two to 
six days after it; was slight, and only during 
the night; or more marked and constantly pres- 
ent ; occasionally it was so violent as to make 
it mecessary to use corporeal restraint, and, 
like somnolency, it generally continued until 
death, except where the disease ran a long 
time before proving fatal. Tinnitus aurium was 
8 frequent symptom, and sometimes connected 
with deafness, which began later than the oth- 
er symptoms, and often became total The 
eyes were injected, and somewhat smarting ; 
sometimes of a uniform rose tint, though rare- 
ly so at the commencement ; and one patient 
had strabismus ; many suffered from epistaxis, 
from which they experienced no relief. The 
greater number had an eruption of rose-colour- 
ed lenticular spots on the surface of the body, 
more or less thickly clustered together ; and 
these eruptions generally made their appear- 
ance about the tenth day of the disease, never 
before the seventh day, and they varied no less 
in duration than abundance. Sudamina were 
Sv ened connected with them. 
abdomen was meteorized (tympanitic), 
and rarely preserved its natural size and form 
to the end of the disease ; in some this meteor- 
ism was slight, in others more marked, so that 
the abdomen projected beyond the line of the 
chest. As these characteristic symptoms be- 
came developed, diarrhea increased ; if much 
deliriam was present, the dejections were in- 
voluntary, and often tinged with blood. The 
tongue, in a large number of cases, presented no 
unusual appearance, but in general it was gluey 
or dry, sometimes ruddy or red, at times coat- 
ed, at others not so, crusted or otherwise, in 
certain patients blackish, in others more or less 
thick. It was protruded with difficulty, and 
with a tremulous motion ; deglutition difficult ; 
the back part of the mouth more or less infla- 
med. ausea and pain at the epigastrium 
were not infrequent symptoms, and vomiting 
also, in the latter stages of the disease. Tho 
debility daily increased, the patients stood erect 
with difficulty, and trembling ; walked as if in- 
toxicated ; at length took to the bed, in which 
they lay in the same position, ordinarily upon 
the back, and were moved about like inanimate 
substances. Soon the skin over the sacrum 
became red, excoriated, and gangrenous ; blis- 
tered surfaces were covered with pus of an of- 
fensive odour and had a livid colour, and ul- 
cerations of the skin, to a greater or less ex- 
tent, took place. The skin was generally very 
hot and dry; chills were occasionally felt ; the 
pulse was much accelerated, usually above 100 
per minute, and small, feeble, contracted, and 
irregular. In a few it preserved a certain de- 
gree of fulness till death. In a majority of 
cases there was more or less cough present, to- 
gether with a sonorous rale throughout the 
chest. Towards the close of the disease, the 
crepitous murmur was often heard over a cir- 
cumscribed portion of the thoracic surface. 
Remarkable changes took place in the coun- 
tenance in the course of the disease. At 
first, in a large number, the face was purplish 
and bloated, which gradually subsided, till there 
was a total want of expression; at length it 
became sunken, or there was stupor, or abeo- 
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lute indifference, or the patient appeared ab- 
sorbed in a profound revery, in violent excite- 
ment, or had simply a wildness of look, accord- 
ing to the kind of delirium present. The lips 
and eyelids were sometimes spasmodically con- 
tracted, or the muscles of the jaws, giving an 
expression of suffering and pain; these spasms 
were sometimes of long continuance, so that 
there was subsultus tendinum, or spasmodic 
motions of the upper extremities, ér permanent 
contraction of the same parts, Death often 
occurred from perforation of the small intestine ; 
sometimes it took place while the patient was 
in delirium, or in a kind of calm, the patients 
having lost their consciousness but a few hours 
only, and occasionally it took place suddenly. 

Such were the phenomena in most cases of 
the severe typhoid fever, of which M. Louis 
has given a history. In many patients there 
was merely present febrile excitement, with 
heat of skin, thirst, slight somnolency, and gid- 
diness, with loss of appetite, and moderate de- 
pression of strength ; diarrhea and pains in the 
abdomen were absent, so that the seat of the 
disease could not easily be indicated. These 
were what Loute calls latent cases of the dis- 
ease, which, however, often terminated fatally 
from perforation of the intestine. The symp- 
toms were extremely varied in different cases, 
the diarrhea and meteorism being in some ca- 
ses the most prominent symptoms; in others, 
the prostration, delirium, and spasmodic mo- 
tions giving the disease the characters, either 
of putrid ataxic fever, or an inflammatory one, 
in which the pulse was full, and the surface 
florid and hot. The duration of the disease 
varied from eight to forty days. 

On dissection, more or less serious lesions of 
the elliptical patches (Peyer's glands) of the 
small intestine were always found; and these 
were more serious, according to the proximity 
of the patches to the ileo-ceecal valve, present- 
ing remarkable differences according to the du- 
ration of the disease, and accompanied by anal- 
ogous changes of the corresponding mesenteric 
glands. The others were frequently diseased, 
but their lesions were not constant, and differ- 
ed in some respects only from those which are 
observed in those who die of other acute dis- 
euses.* 

Whatever opinion may exist in the profession 
as to the practical benefits that are to result 
from attempts to identify forms of fever exist- 
ing here with those prevailing in other coun- 
tries, no one can deny the importance of be- 
coming accurately acquainted with their phe- 
nomena, their nature, seat, and anatomical char- 
acters. . 

Disonos1s.—The Cl ape symptoms of the 
affection, according to M. Louis, are epistaxis, 
rose-coloured lenticular spots on the skin, su- 
damina (when large and numerous), meteorism, 
a blackish and thickly-coated tongue, drowsi- 
hess, stupor, extreme debility, when not pro- 
portionate to the other symptoms, eschars upon 
the sacrum, ulceration of the surface where 
blisters have been applied, spasmodic move- 





* [4 Anatomical, Pathological, end Therapeutic Research- 
42 upon the Disease known under the name of Gastro- Enter 
tte, Putrid, Adynamic, Ataric, or id Fever, compa- 
red with the most common acule Diseases," by P, CH. A. 
Louis, Translated from the original French by HENRY 
J. Bownircu, M.D., 2 vols. 8vo, Boston, 1836.) 
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ments or permanent contractions of the mus- 
cles of the different parts of the body; * phe- 
nomena,” says M. L., “‘ which are very rarely 
observed, or which do not occar in other acute 
affections, or which exist in a moderate degree 
when observed at all. When more or less of 
these symptoms exist in the same subject, we 
cannot doubt that he is attacked with the ty- 
phoid affection; that the elliptical patches of 
the ileum are the seat of the lesion which has 
been described ; for if each one of these symp- 
toms is observed occasionally during the course 
of other acute affections, such is not the fact 
with a combination of them. There is no dif- 
ficulty in the diagnosis when all these symp- 
toms coexist, but the most important of them 
sometimes fail to appear, and a majority exist 
at a certain period only of the affection” (loc. 
cit.). Dr. E. Bantiert*® remarks that “it is 
hardly possible to confound typhoid fever with 
any other affection. There is no other, in any 
considerable degree, resembling it. Chills, 
more or less severe, repeated or not, accom- 
panied with, or immediately followed by head- 
ache, and pains in the back and limbs; these 
pains subsiding and disappearing in the course 
of a few days; thirst; heat of skin; accelera- 
tion of the pulse, with an evening exacerbation ; 
entire logs of appetite ; great muscular debility ; 
dulness and confusion of the intellect, passing 
gradually into delirium ; restlessness ; vigi- 
lance or somnolence ; twitching of the tendons, 
or picking at imaginary objects; occasional 
epistaxis ; ringing or buzzing in the ears; the 
appearance of a scattered, rose-coloured erup- 
tion, principally upon the skin of the chest or 
abdomen, during the second week ; a dry, glu- 
tinous, cracked, red, brown, or blackish tongue, 
protruded with difficulty, and trembling; dark, 
thick sordes upon the teeth; diarrhea, the 
stools thin, watery, and dark, or yellowish, 
sometimes consisting of blood ; tympanitic dis- 
tention of the abdomen ; dulness on percussion 
over the spleen, and gurgling upon pressure 
upon the right iliac region; with a dry, sibi- 
lant, or sonorous rhonchus over the chest: 
these symptoms, coming on without any obvi- 
ous Ccausé, occurring in a person under forty 
years of age, and referable to no local disease ; 
more or less regularly and successively devel- 
oped ; increasing in severity, and terminating 
in death at an indefinite period after the eighth 
day, or gradually subsiding and disappearing, 
one after another, and giving way to convales- 
cence at an indefinite period after the fifteenth 
or twentieth day, mark, most clearly and un- 
equivocally, a disease wholly unlike any other. 
These symptoms are sometimes, during the 
progress of the disease, and in various d 

of relative severity, all of them present; and 
in these cases, at any rate, there is no possi- 
bility of mistaking typhoid fever for any other 
disease. The osis, independent of the 
evidence to be derived from the lesions found 
after death in the fatal cases, is easily and cer- 
tainly made,”—{ Loc. cit.) 

Syuproms.—Typhoid fever generally makes 
its attack in a very insidious manner, more so, 
perhaps, than any other acute disease what- 
ever, The patient complains of mental and 
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bodily languor, of more or less debility, disin- 
clination to motion, pain in the head, back, or 
limbs, and a sense of general soreness and fa- 
tigue. Its progress has been well described in 
the above extracts by Drs. Hate and Barr 
Lett. Dr. Natuan Surru, also, says that “ the 
disease attacks in such a gradual manner that 
we hardly know on what day to fix its com- 
mencement ;"* and Dr. James Jacxson re- 
marks that “there is more difficulty, perhaps, 
in ascertaining the commencement in cases of 
typhoid fever than in any other acute diseas- 
es.”"t Cromst, however, states that the access 
was sudden in seventy-three cases out of one 
hundred and twelve cases, and in the others 
there were obscure premonitory symptoms. 
The first symptom may be a chill, attended by 
debility and headache, and followed by heat 
and thirst ; or it may be a severe griping pain 
in the bowels, with tenderness on pressure. 
A severe and fatal case, which we lately saw 
in consultation, came on with a severe chill 
after riding a considerable distance in a snow- 
storm, the patient having suffered much from 
the cold. iarrhea was, in this case, a very 
early symptom. Of thirty-three fatal cases 
cited by Lours, thirty-one had chills; and of 
forty-five grave cases that recovered, all had 
chills but three; and of thirty-one mild cases, 
there were chills in twenty-four; and generally 
they occurred in the commencement of the 
disease. The chill, or rigour, is followed by 
increased heat of skin, varying much in degree ; 
sometimes moderate, and diffused pretty equal- 
ly over the whole body ; at others intense, and 
unequally distributed. ‘ Sometimes,” says Dr. 
N. Surrs, “the head and trunk will be exces- 
sively hot, while the extremities are cooler 
than natural ; at others, the extremities will be 
preternaturally hot, when the body is but mod- 
erately so. One cheek will often appear of a 
deep red colour, and be very hot, while the 
other remains pale and coo]: as its colour and 
heat subside, they seem to cross over and af- 
fect the opposite cheek in the same manner. 
This colour and heat usually extend so far as to 
include the ear of the affected side.” —{ Loc. cit.) 
The skin is also variously affected in regard 
to heat and moisture; being sometimes dry 
through the whole course of the disease, at 
others covered with profuse sweats, which may 
be partial or general, and often of an acrid 
smell. The body, also, emits a peculiar odour, 
which is of a musty, cadaverous kind, and char- 
acteristic of this affection. The pulse ranges 
from 70 to 140 in a minute; its frequency 
being proportioned to the severity of the dis- 
ease. Of cases reported by Dr. Jacusown that 
recovered, the average least frequent pulse was 
74, and the average most frequent pulse 102; 
while, in fatal cases, the average least frequent 
was 91, and the ave most frequent 

pulse was 129. Among the fatal cases in the 
males, the average least frequent pulse was 85, 
the average most frequent pulse was 1%; 
while among the fatal cases in the females, the 
average least frequent pulse was 106, and the 
average most frequent pulse was 138: show- 
ing that the pulse is considerably more fre- 
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quent in female than in male patients. The 
respiration is modified as in other grave dis- 
eases, where there is a morbid condition of the 
brain; and Natuan Smiru alludes thus to a pe- 
culiarity in the breathing: .“ After the patient 
has been some time sick, if the disease proves 
severe, there is a peculiar whistling sound pro- 
duced when he breathes through the nose; 
and when asleep, or lying in a state of coma, 
the mouth is generally kept open, and the 
breathing has somewhat of a stertorous sound.” 
Dyspnea is not unfrequent, where there is 
much abdominal tympanitis. There is always 
more or less cough present after the fifth day, 
and the sputa are small in quantity, sometimes 
tenacious and colourless, sometimes bloody, and 
indicating pneumonitis. There is also gener- 
ally present a dry, sonorous, or sibilant rhon- 
chus, which is very characteristic of the dis- 
ease; and this, in many cases, is loud, and 
heard over the whole chest. Occasionally, 
there is a humid or moist rhonchus. Pain in 
the head is a very constant symptom ; so that 
out of 87 cases in which the patients recovered, 
Louis mentions that there was headache in all 
but three. It generally is one of the first symp- 
toms, and is of a dull, heavy, or throbbing 
character, first felt in the morning ; sometimes 
intense and acute, occasioning great suffering. 
Most frequently it occupies the forehead and 
temples, but often the whole head, and in se- 
vere cases its duration is from eight to ten 
days. The headache is often attended with 
severe pains in the back and limbs, The state 
of the mind has already been alluded to. Men- 
tal languor, indifference, irritability, forgetful- 
ness, listlessness, or impatience, merging grad- 
vally into delirium or stupor, are all met with, 
and the delirium is severe in proportion to the 
danger. Statistics prove that this symptom is 

resent in at least 38 cases out of 46 (Louis). 
Br. Baxtwerr states that he has seen the dis- 
ease prove fatal in the second week without 
any delirium; we bave never met, however, 
with such a case, although we have seen much 
of the disease in New-England, as well as in 
this state. In many instances it is mild and 
temporary; but if the patient be carefully 
watched, especially during the night, or during 
the febrile paroxysm, it will be found to exist 
more or less strongly marked. In fatal cases, 
it generally continues till the patient sinks into 
coma, or perishes. It is generally low and 
muttering ; the patient appears confused or in- 
toxicated, picks at his bed-clothes, is restless, 
and in constant motion; or the delirium may 
be playful and childish, or distinctly monoma- 
niacal. In most cases, by exciting the atten- 
tion, the patient may be roused from his state 
of inooherency, and even from that of coma; 
although he relapses into it immediately when 
the attention is withdrawn. Dr. N. Sita al- 
ludes to this circumstance, and also states that 
the patient, on recovery, forgets everything that 
occurred during his sickness. Dr. S. also relates 
instances where the moral principle seemed to 
have been affected after recovery; so that 
persons acquired a propensity to steal, or com- 
mit other offences. Lovis states that, of 300 
cases of typhoid fever, there was but a single 
one where there remained any morbid condi- 
tion of the mind after convalescence. The 
countenance is heavy and stupid, dull, listless, — 
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and vacant, expressive of languor, and total 
indifference and apathy of mind. Where the 
pain is severe, the expression of features is 
one of anxiety and distress; in mild cases 
there is no particular change, but a want of 
animation and cheerfulness. Somuolence, or 
drowsiness and stupor, is a symptom rarely 
absent in the typhoid affection ; preceding, or 
alternating with delirium ; persisting, in fatal 
cases, till it is lost in coma, and appearing ear- 
ly in proportion to the intensity of the disease. 
Of cases treated in the Massachusetts General 
Hospital, it occurred in one case in 8°61 of 
those that died, and one in 7:25 of those that 
recovered (Jackson). Lovrs found it present 
in nine tenths of his fatal cases, and in one 
half of those that recovered. Vigilance, or 
prolonged and obstinate watchfulness, inter- 
Tupted occasionally by a transient slumber, and 
often associated with delirium, is also a fre- 
quent symptom in typhoid fever. The hear- 
img we have generally found impaired from an 
early period of the disease ; and the patient 
often imagines that he hears sounds and voices 
that do not exist. Tinitus aurium, or ringing 
in the ears, is a frequent symptom, a eeoea 
in the early and middle periods of the disease. 
The vision is seldom much affected till near 
the close of life, although it sometimes is false, 
double, or distorted; and the eyes present a 
peculiarly heavy, languid appearance, watery, 
or red from an injection of the conjunctival 
vessels. The secretions of the eye are gener- 
ally viscid (causing the eyelids to adhere), ac- 
cumulate in the angles, dry, and often put on 
the appearance of scabs. The sensibility to 
ight is sometimes much increased. The sense 
of taste is dull and perverted, so that nauseous 
medicines are swallowed without repugnance. 

The voluntary motions are unsteady; the 
tongue is tremulous when protruded, and there 
is often more or less subsultus tendinum. Dr. 
Jacxson found this symptom present in 1 of 
8-36 fatal cases and in 1 of 10-03 of those that 
recovered. The muscles of the face are some- 
times spasmodically affected, producing con- 
traction ; or the diaphragm is affected in a sim- 
ilar manner, causing hiccough. Prostration of 
the muscular strength is an early and strongly- 
marked symptom of typhoid fever. The voice 
is altered from the beginning ; early in the dis- 
ease it is usually rather plaintive and email, 
but as it advances, and more particularly in 
bad cases, it becomes guttural, and at last tru- 
ly sepulchral. The patient lies on the back, 
and is constantly inclined to slide down towards 
the foot of the bed (Smrra). An increase of 
muscular strength, shown by tarning upon the 
side, is a highly favourable symptom, and often 
indicates the commencement of convalescence. 
The abdominal symptoms, or those indicative 
of an affection of the digestive organs, are per- 
haps more characteristic of typhoid fever than 
those already mentioned, and they especially 
serve to distinguish this form of disease from 
typhus fever. 

As we observed the disease in Connecticut, 
the tongue was generally covered with a whi- 
tish for in the commencement, which became 
yellowish as the disease progressed, and grad- 
ually changed to a brown, or even black col- 
our in some instances, when it would crack 
and peel off, leaving the tongue smooth, dry, 
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and very red. The same process would be re- 
peated the second, and even the third time, in 
the course of the disease ; a circumstance also 
mentioned hy Natuan Smita (loc. cit.). In some 
cases, as Dr. Bantvierr has observed, the tongue 
was but slightly altered in appearance, covered 
perhaps with a light fur, somewhat inclined to 
dryness, or to a yellowish cast; or it may be 
smooth, moderately red, and moist with a te- 
nacious, adhesive matter. Sometimes a brown 
stripe runs through the middle of the tongue ; 
or it becomes red at its tip and edges; or it is 
coated with a whitish, aphthous exudation or 
ulceration, which involves the fauces and the 
mucous membrane of the mouth generally ; or 
the whole tongue becomes ewollen, painful, and 
tender. The dryness of the mouth and tongue, 
owing to the deficiency of salivary secretion, 
occasions a difficulty of protruding the tongue, of 
swallowing, and other disagreeable sensations ; 
and the lips and teeth are covered with a dark, 
tenacious sordes, very adhesive. A thick, tough 
mucus is secreted in the fauces, which is often 
thrown off in large quantities. The appetite is 
wholly gone, as well as the power of digesti 
food; and in their place succeed nausea 
vomiting, the mattcrs thrown up consisting of 
vitiated mucus, or mucus mixed with bile of an 
unhealthy colour and consistence. Diarrbea is 
a frequent symptom in typhoid fever. In all 
Lovte’s fatal cases it was present, with the ex- 
ception of 3 ; and in 40 fatal cases, it was pres- 
ent on the first day of the disease in 2%. Dr. 
Jacxson states that it occurred in more than 
half his cases, or 1 in 1-77; and of these cases, 
a much larger proportion died than of those in 
which this symptom was not present. In mild 
cases, it is often absent, and makes its appear- 
ance at a later period in the disease. Dr. Surra 
observes that -‘the latter stage of all severe ca- 
ses is attended with diarrhea.” 

According to Dr. Have, diarrhea is a more 
frequent symptom in the typhoid fever of Paris 
than in that of New-England ; and this opinion 
is confirmed by the Report of Dr. Jacrsonw. The 
stools are liquid, turbid, or of a yellowish or 
dark-brown colour, like new cider; of a fetid, 
offensive smell ; and sometimes contain blood, 
rarely any mucus. Dr. Smrra has truly re- 
marked that the danger of the disease is in 
proportion to-the violence of the diarrhea; 
that when the patient has not more than four or 
five liquid stools in twenty-four hours it is not 
alarming, as it does not weaken him much; 
but that if they exceed that number, serious 
consequences may be apprehended. He adds 
that he never lost a patient whose bowels con- 
tinued constipated through the whole course 
of the disease, nor ever knew a fatal case of 
it unattended by diarrhea. 

Abdominal pains, generally proportioned in 
severity and frequency to the diarrhea, are 
characteristic symptoms ; and with them, me 
teortsm, Or a tympanitic condition, is a common 
phenomenon. According to our observation, 
this is a later symptom in the disease than the 
others above mentioned ; although Dr. Hats 
remarks that he met with it most frequently in 
the beginning of the attack. The peristaltic 
action, as Dr. Surrm observes, is sometimes en- 
tirely suspended, and flatus rarely passes 
anum. Emaciation generally goes on O- 
ally, and often becomes extreme where the dis- 
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ease is protracted ; but it is not generally very 
obvious before the end of the second week. 
urine, at the commencement, is not high- 
coloured, nor does it deposite a sediment ; the 
quantity is somewhat greater than natural, and 
it often foams, on being voided into a vessel, 
like new beer. As the disease advances, it be- 
somes more highly coloured, and lets fall an 
abundant sediment towards the close. Epi- 
staxis is a common symptom; and lenticular, 
Tose-coloured spots are so frequently observed 
en the skin as to have received the name of 
typhoid eruption. Dr. Bantierr describes it as 
@ small spot, not a pimple, slightly elevated 
above the surrounding skin, not always seasi- 
bie to the touch; about as large in circumfer- 
ence, on an average, as the head of a pin, and 
of a bright red or rose colour; disappearing on 
pressure, and as suddenly returning when the 
pressure is removed. This eruption is believ- 
ed by some to be almost an invariable accom- 
ene of typhoid fever; and yet Lours found 
in 26 out of 36 fatal cases only; Dr. Jacxson 
odserved it in but two thirds of bis patients in 
the Massachusetts General Hospital; and Dr. 
Hate states that he met with it in 177 out of 
197 cases ; and he believes the rose-coloured 
spots to be a constant attendant upon the dis- 
ease. Sudamina, or transparent vesicles, were 
noticed by Dr. H. in 75 cases; and they were 
present in two thirds of Louis's cases. ey 
— occur late in the disease, bei - 

m seen before the twelfth day, and disap- 
pearing after a few days. 

Anatomical Lesions.—These have been de- 
tailed at great le by Louis, Cromst, Hare, 
and Bartietr. @ most striking are those 
connected with Pzrzer’s glands. There is a 
diminution in the natural proportion of the 
fibrin of the blood, and the cavities of the 
heart often contain whitish fibrinous coagula 
(Awpeat and Gavarer). Blood drawn from 
the veins during life rarely exhibits the buffy 
coat; and when present, it is generally soft, 
gelatinous, or infiltrated, and of a grayish or 
greenish colour. Dr. Hae has recorded the 
results of 33 dissections after death from ty- 

id fever,* a synopsis of which we nt 
(from the Am. Journ. Med. Sciences, vol. xxv., 
p- 397), as the fallest history of the pathologi- 
cal changes in this disease hitherto given in 
our country: 

“The head was examined in fourteen. There 
was some effusion of serum in the arachnoid, or 
pia mater, in ten cases ; an increase of bloody 
peints in the cerebrum, with other marks of 
fulness of the blood-vessels, in four; glands 
ef Paccuiom enlarged in two ; and three were 
healthy. These appearances are not peculiar 
to this disease, but are found quite as often in 


many others. : 

ue The passages in the neck were examined 
only in seven cases. Ulceration of the epiglot- 
tis was observed in one case, and ulceration 
of the tongue in ea oe remaining four 
all the passages were thy. 

“ The state of the lungs was noticed in thir- 
ty-one cases. In eighteen they, as well as the 
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pleura, were healthy ; in three there was effi- 
sion into the cavity of the pleura; in eight, he- 
patization, more or less, of the lungs, some- 
times in one or two small masses; at others 
parrot and, fe se or two cases, in both 
ungs ; in two the langs were e with 
blood ; in one infiltrated with nchah sat io 
two there was more or less emphysema. The 
heart was examined in twenty-eight cases. In 
three there was somewhat more than the usu- 
al quantity of serum in the pericardium. The 
structure of the heart was healthy in all, ex- 
cept rather flaccid in two or three. In about 
the same number there was a little thickening 
of the mitral and semilunar valves. 

“In the abdomen the morbid changes were 
More important. The peritoneum was some- 
times found extensively and highly inflamed. 
In the greater number it was not particularly 
affected. The condition of the stomach is no- 
ted in thirty-two cases. In seventeen it was 
nearly or quite healthy; in six there were ul- 
cerations in the mucous membrane, in one case 
perforating it, in the remaining five small and 
superficial ; in five the mucous membrane was 
softened more or less extensively, but in no 
case thickened ; and in five it was somewhat 
mamelonated. 

“Tn the small intestines, the mucous mem- 
brane generally was healthy, except that it was 
often of a deep-red colour in the lower part of 
the nan sometimes pore? softened. ; 

“ Dr. Hate next speaks of the appearance o 
Pryer’s glands in their natural state, and de- 
scribes the changes produced by disease. He 
notices four classes of appearances, according 
to the stage of disease in which the patient has 
died. When this occurs early, there is a well- 
defined, uniform thickening of the altered patch, 
commonly of a light-red colour, over the whole 
surface, sometimes surrounded by a deeper-red 
line, the intervening surface being softened, 
and studded with numerous minate, white, 
opaque points. Twenty or more of these patch- 
ed are often discovered. They are most nu- 
merous at the lower extremity of the small in- 
testines, and the disease is always more advan- 
ced in those near the cecum than at a greater 
distance. 

“In a somewhat later stage, ulcerations are 
observed in some of the diseased patches. They 
are of different sizes, sometimes quite small, at 
others occupying nearly the whole patch. They 
are situated in the submucous cellular coat of 
the intestine, laying bare, and sometimes de- 
stroying the muscular coat ; in some instances 
they penetrate the peritoneal coat. In these 
there is the same evidence of progress 
in the patches near the vate ete. 

ently there is a particularly Jarge and deep 
Serio or quite in the cecal valve, while 
some elevated patches higher up are free from 
ulceration. 

“In cases where the patient has relapsed 
after a temporary convalescence, when he dies 
of pneumonia, or other cause, after a long strug- 
gle, the ulcerations of Peyer's glands are found 
cicatrized, The margin is of a bluish or gray 
ish colour, and sometimes the colour is diffu- 
sed over the whole h, and a delicate mu- 
cous membrane is found extended over the 
cicatrized surface. The cicatrization is found 
farther advanced near the termination of the 
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ileum than above, showing, as in the other ca- 
ses, that the affection of the glands began in 
this part. 

“The fourth class of appearances are formed 
by perforation of the intestine. This is of va- 
rious depths ; sometimes it takes place in the 
peritoneal coat, and the contents of the intes- 
tine are poured into the peritoneal cavity, pro- 
ducing violent inflammation and speedy death. 
This termination is not confined to cases that 
have been previously remarkably severe. It 
often occurs in those, at first, of a mild charac- 
ter. The patient has been walking about the 
room, with a confidence of a speedy recov- 
ery, when he has been suddenly seized with 
excruciating pain in the abdomen, and died in 
a few hours. There are no intimations by 
‘which the danger of this occurrence can be 
foreseen. 

‘In one or more of these modifications, an 
affection of Peyer’s glands is found in every 
case of typhoid fever. Out of the thirty-three 
cases, nine presented only the first stage of 
this affection ; thickening, softening, and a red 
surface. In eighteen, while some of the dis- 
eased patches were in this stage, others, near 
the lower extremity of the intestine, had pass- 
ed into ulceration, the ulcers varying in num- 
ber from two or three to twenty or more. In 
three, some of the ulcers near the cecum had 
been cicatrized; and in three the intestine 
was perforated. The perforation was, in no in- 
stance, in the ulcer nearest the cecal valve, 
and in one case it was at a distance of four 
inches. The periods when these changes oc- 
cur are various. In two, ulcerations were found 
before the twentieth day ; while in one the dis- 
ease had continued for months, and there were 
but three ulcers, and no cicatrization. 

“The solitary glands in the small intestines 
were enlarged in fifteen cases. In eleven they 
were not visible, and in seventeen they are not 
mentioned in the record ; probably they were 
not enlarged. The affection of these glands 
was chiefly found in the lower portion of the 
intestine. In the large intestines the solitary 
daring were found enlarged in five cases , 

ealthy in seven; and in six they are not 
mentioned. In two the mucous membrane 
was softened. In seventeen, ulcers, quite nu- 
merous, were found in the cecum, or first part 
of the colon, These ulcerations were not 
large, like many of those in Pryzr’s glands, 
but small and distinct. In one case, in which 
the immediate cause of death was hemorrhage 
from the bowels, a firm coagulum of blood was 
found hanging from an ulcer in the cecum, 
showing the source of the hemorrhage. In 
this, and many other cases of hemorrhage, 
both the large and smal! intestines contained 
@ considerable quantity of blood. 

“The condition of the mesenteric glands 
corresponded to the state of disease of the in- 
testinal canal. Those glands which belonged 
to the healthy portion of the intestine were 
healthy, while those of the diseased part were 
enlarged, red, and infiltrated. At later stages 
they were found softened, and sometimes sup- 
purated. 

“The liver was examined in twenty-seven 
cases. Its structure was healthy in fourteen ; 
more or less soft and friable in ten; hard in 
one ; congested in one; and jn one the serous 


coat of the left lobe was highly inflamed, and 
covered with a coating of lymph. 

“The spleen was large in twenty-one ca- 
ses. In some it was enlarged to twice or 
thrice the nataral size, and then commonly 
soft in its internal texture, breaking down by 
pressure into a sort of thick, dark-red fluid. In 
seven cases it was of its natural size; in two 
small; in two its condition was not noted. 

“Dr. Hare gives an abridged history of four 
cases, one in illustration of each of the forms 
in which he has described Prver’s glands as 
affected. 

“He next proceeds to inquire as to what ex- 
tent the same morbid appearances are to be 
found in other acute diseases. For this pur- 
pose he examined the records of 159 cases of 
acute diseases at the hospital. Of these, eigh- 
teen were fatal, and fifteen were examined af- 
ter death. Sufficient data were not found for 
a comparison of the state of the head, lungs, 
and heart. The stomach was noted as healthy, 
or nearly 30, in seven cases ; the mucous mem- 
brane was mamelonated in three; and in five 
its condition was not particularly described. 

“ The state of Peyer’s glands is referred to in 
eleven cases, in all of which they were healthy. 
In two the organs of the abdomen are declared 
healthy ; in two no reference is made to them. 
Dr. Hate mentions six other cases of similar 
diseases, in all of which they were healthy. 
He states that there is no other disease except 
typhoid fever in which these glands have been 
found diseased in the adult. In phthisis they 
are the seat of ulceration and of tubercular de- 
posites, but the appearances do not resemble 
the thickening and ulceration of typhoid fever. 

“Tn teething children the glands are affected 
in procegy Ne same manner as in typhoid fe- 
ver. Dr. Have has seen six cases in his 
tice of children who have died during teething, 
in which the glands were thus affected. 

“In four of the fifteen cases of acute disease 
before referred to the solitary glands of the 
small intestines are noticed as enlarged; and 
in one-they were ulcerated in the cecum. In 
the remaining eleven they are not mentioned ; 
probably because no disease was observed in 
them. The spleen was mentioned in three ca- 
ses ; in four it was small, and in three of nat- 
ural size, or healthy. In one case where it 
was large, and in two where it was small, its 
texture was soft. The liver was examined in 
all the fifteen cases. It was healthy in seven, 
and somewhat soft or friable in eight. In three 
it was large, in three small, and in nine its size 
was not noticed as unnatural. The agher or- 
gans furnished no points of comparison to de- 
mand attention. 

“From this statement, it appears that the 
spleen, stomach, and liver were affected in a 
less proportion of cases than occurred in the 
obaervations of Louis. Dr. Hate, however, 
considers the only essential difference between 
the fever of Paris and New-England to be in 
the greater frequency of diarrhea in the latter. 
This difference is, however, the same in other 
acute diseases.” 

The appearances, on dissection, as given by 
Dr. Hats, correspond very closely with those 
recorded by Lovie and Crowmet, as witnessed 
in the typhoid fever of Paris. The anatomical 
characters are various and complex, corre- 
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sponding in this respect to its symptomatology ; 
most of them are doubtless accidental, and it 
is difficult to determine, with any degree of cer- 
tainty, what relation the most constant and es- 
sential of them bear to the disease itself. 

The affection of Peyse's glands is undoubt- 
edly the most important characteristic of the 
disease ; but we cannot regard this as primary, 
and the cause of the other morbid phenomena. 
It may be one of the earliest pathological chan- 
ges that takes place in the solids; but it re- 
mains to be proved that it is invariably pres- 
ent, or that, when present, it gives rise to the 
existing symptoms. On this point some of our 
writers have drawn hasty conclusions from a 
too limited array of facts. That typhoid fever 
is not a gastro-enterite, is very certain; nei- 
ther is it a dothinenterite ; for its severity bears 
no constant relation to the intensity of the lo- 
eal disease. The phenomena of the disease 
cannot be satisfactorily explained from the lo- 
eal lesions of the intestinal canal. In short, 
we hold, with Barriert, that “ it is much more 
philosophical and satisfactory, much more in 
accordance with what is seen in many other 
diseases, to regard the lesion of the elliptical 
plates, not as the local cause of all the other 
appreciable phenomena of typhoid fever, but as 
constituting one of the pathological elements 
in a very obscure and complex disease; all 
which elements—and this quite as much as the 
others— are themselves the result of some 
morbific agent, or influence, or process, the na- 
ture, sources, and operation of which are wholly 
unknown to us.”* Dr. B. supposes that the 


lesion of the elliptical plates bears the same |} flaem 


relation to typhoid fever as that which their 
several characteristic eruptions bear to mea- 
ales, scarlatina, and smallpox; in none of 
which can we regard the cutaneous eruptions 
as the causes of the symptoms and of the oth- 
er various phenomena which go to make up 
the several diseases themselves. The causes 
of typhoid fever are as yet but imperfectly un- 
derstood ; age has a powerful influence in its 
roduction, as, in 291 cases occurring in the 
Seascahiiennets General Hospital, and analyzed 
by Dr. Jackson, the average age was about 22 
ears and a third; of 138 cases reported by 
ouis, 59 were between the of 18 and 30; 
and of 117 cases pentionsaiby Cuomet, 91 
were between the ages of 18 and 30 years. 
Louis and Cuomz1, also, have shown that recen- 
cy of residence in a@ place, especially in cities, 
has an important influence in predisposing to 
the disease. Typhoid fever is regarded by 
some,-and perhaps a majority of our practising 
physicians, as decidedly contagious. Dr. Na- 
THAN Suttu, a capital observer, considered the 
disease to be as contagious as smallpox or 
measles, and gives instances where it was ap- 
parently pro from one individual to an- 
other. vis has also lately expressed his be- 
lief in the same doctrine. 
We have obeerved that typhoid fever (the 
of Natraan Suits, Gatuvp, and others) 
is the prevailing fever of the Eastern States; 
and some believe that no other fever is met 
with in that region of country ; it prevails in a 
sporadic form, however, in nearly every sec- 
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tion of the Union, especially in the winter 
months. Dr. Bartvert states that he has seen 
it in Kentucky, where it is sometimes called 
the red tongue fever.—{ Loc. cit.). Dr. J. P. Met- 
TauEE has given an account of the prevalence of 
the disease in Middle Southern Virginia during 
the 13 years from 1816 to 1829, during which 
time he states that he treated more than 400 
cases of it. Dr. M. regards synocha, typhoid, 
and typhus as varieties of the same fever; and 
states that they all prevailed at different times 
in the same region of country. The synocha, 
“which was only the more open and well-de- 
veloped form of the disease,” | hana: during 
dry and warm, and warm and damp seasons, 
and always as an endemico-epidemic of consid- 
erable extent. The pie and typhoid fevers 
were generally confined to malarious districts ; 
and typhus did not often make its appearance 
until many cases of the typhoid affection had 
previously occurred in a family.* The typhoid 
fever has been very rife in the interior of the 
State of New-York for several years past, and 
has gradually spread over the whole of the 
Western States,t where, at times, it has caused 
considerable mortality. The migratory char- 
acter of this disease is one of its most singular 
features. It is also extensively prevalent in 
the large manufacturing villages of New-Eng- 
land, occurring far more frequently in some 
years and seasons than in others. 

Like other fevers, the typhoid assumes many 
forms and varieties ; Lovis makes three, one 
of which depends on the severity of the dis- 
ease ; Cuomet describes several, asthe in- 
, the diltous, the mucous, the atazic, 
and the adynamic, depending on the predom- 
inance of certain symptoms. One form is 
called by Louvre latent, where the usual morbid 
phenomena are not manifested. In some sea- 
sons the disease will be mild, and the mortality 
small; while in others it will be severe and 
very fatal, the treatment being the same. Thus 
in the Massachusetts General Hospital, from 
1822 to 1835, there were 303 cases of typhoid 
fever and 42 deaths, or about 1 in 7; in 1830, 
the deaths were 1 in 3}; in 1831, 1 in 143; 
in 1829, 1 in 25. From 1832 to 1835, the num- 
ber of cases was 129, and the number of deaths 
22, being a mortality of 1 in a little less than 
6; while from 1836 to 1888, the number of ca- 
ses was 108, and the number of deaths 7, or 1 
in 15. From November, 1836, to November, 
1838, there were 55 successive cases without 
a single death; and the treatment was essen- 
tially the same during the whole of these pe- 
riods. The duration of the disease in this 
country varies in different years from 18 to 26 
days. In 255 cases treated in the Massachu- 
setts General Hospital, between the years 1824 
and 1838, the average duration, reckoning to 
the beginning of convalescence, was 22 days; 
and of 186 cases at the same hospital, between 
Oct. 1st, 1833, and Oct. 1st, 1839, the average 
duration was 39 days.t ; 

According to Natuan Suita, the disease 





* (“ Practical Observations on Continaed Fever, as it 
iled in Middle Southern Virginia during the 13 Years 
a 1816 to 1829 inclasive,” by Joun P. Metraven, M.D., 
of Virgin. Am. Jour. Med. Sciences, July, 1843.) 
t (Causes of Death in 
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rarely terminates under the 14th day from the 
commencement, and rarely extends beyond the 
60th.* Relapses are not unfrequent in this 
disease, and it is not often complicated with 
other affections. Peritonitis, from perforation 
of the intestine, is not an uncommon accident. 
Of the diagnosis and prognosis we have al- 
ready incidentally spoken. We may add that 
an extremely frequent pulse is a very danger- 
ous symptom ; 80, also, are the noisy, irregu- 
lar respiration, violent delirium, deep somno- 
lence and coma, epileptic convulsions, or sub- 
sultas tendinum, great restlessness and agita- 
tion, the Hippocratic face, severe diarrhea, in- 
voluntary discharges, hemorrhage from the 
bowels, retention of urine, erysipelas, &c. The 
prognosis can rarely be positive, as patients 
often recover from the most desperate condition. 

In the present stage of our knowledge, then, 
it is impossible, perhaps, to determine whether 
the disease, of which we have now given an 
account, be a specific one ; or whether it be 
but 8 variety of our continued fever, of which 
we have, according to some writers, an inflam- 
matory, and, as recognised by our best observ- 
ers, a true typhus; and occasionally that form 
ealled spotted fever. We are inclined to take 
the latter view of the subject, and think it de- 
sirable, as already remarked (considering the 
necessity of retaining the term typhoid to ex- 
press a state of the system met with in other 
diseases), to designate the phenomena of this 
fever by the name abdominal typhus, the name 
assigned to it by German writers. The fact of 
its general prevalence over our country, and 
that its ravages are gradually extending every 
year, must be our apology for the space allot- 
ted to it on these pages. 

The treatment of typhoid fever will hereaf- 
ter be considered. 
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responding to the typhus of Great Britain, in 
which there are no anatomical lesions corre- 
sponding to those described as characterizing 
the typhoid fever of Louis, is now generally 
admitted as prevailing at times in our country. 
It is the fever that attacks the inmates of our 
almshouses and ngers on board of emi- 
grant vessels, and many such cases are annu- 
ally received into the hospitals of this city. In 
March, 1842, the ship Eutaw arrived at New- 
York, after a passage of forty-two days, from 
Liverpool, with two hundred Irish passengers, 
of whom seventy were sick with typhus on 
her arrival. Among these there were eight 
deaths. In May, 1842, the bark Barlow arrived 
at this port from Greenock, after a passage of 
forty days, with fifty typhus patients, there hav- 
ing been three deaths before her arrival. Andin 
August, 1840, twenty-one cases of typhus fever 
were admitted from a single vessel into the 
Boston Almshouse, of which four proved fatal. 
The prominent symptoms in these cases were, 
dulness of mind, deafness, stupor, suffusion of 
the eyes, and dinginess of the skin. The bow- 
els were torpid, and there was rarely any me- 
teorism or in the bowels, as in the typhoid 
variety. . A. S. Doane, late quarantine 
physician of the port of New-York, and who 
treated much of the disease, states that the 
most striking and constant phenomena attend- 
ing it were, injection of the eyes, fuliginous as- 
pect of skin, and deafness. Diarrhea was 
rarely observed, and the alvine discharges, 
when procured by medicine, were dark and of- 
fensive. The disease was evidently conta- 
gious, and Dr. D. remarks that during his con- 
nexion with the institution, a period of about 
three years, there were no less than sixteen 
individuals connected with the hospital who 
died of typhus fever contracted from the emi- 
grant patients.* True typhus has at different 
times prevailed epidemically in the almshouse 
of this city, attacking nurses and physicians, 
and often presing very fatal. We have treat- 
ed many cases of the disease in this city, in in- 
dividuals from on board passenger vessels, and 
in the narrow lanes, and crowded, filthy apart- 


. | ments of that class who apply to dispensaries 


for medical aid, and we have had abundant 
evidence of its contagiousness, as well as op- 
portunities for observing its characteristic phe- 
nomena. In 1843, some forty cases of genuine 
typhus occurred in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of an establishment in this city for the 
manufacture of lard oil from putrid pork, five 
of which came under our treatment in a single 
family ; all were marked by delirium and coma, 
dusky hue of skin, subsultus tendinum, consti- 
pated bowels, a thick, yellowish, pasty fur upon 
* {Accordi: Dr. G the spotted 
=e in be cane to the Britich typhus. Dads dasecs 
8on thinks ih was ae pen Dr. ar bbe re 
striking sender bese! Ma treetyphas. Dr. E. Nomrm called 
it a new petechial 7 typhus, which seems a very 
jate name. Dr. Have speaks of many pots of re- 
semblance between it and Dr. ARMsTRONO’s typhus, end 
also notices acne strong points of difference. . Bant- 
2 RbRpenl more or “iif ee carom manieree 
its peculiar character, marbed by ne peculiar 
and depending upon new and jar combinations of um- 
khnowa seechitie tadiocnensw ich have always, from time 
to time, made their appearance. rather than to the class of 
established and permancnt maladies.) 
- ARTI belt on Typhoid and Typhus Fever. Phil, 
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the tongue, hot skin, and full pulse, &c., and 
their average duration was about thirty-five 
days. In these cases, there was no doubt 
whatever that the exciting cause of the disease 
was the emanations from the putrid meat. We 
have alluded to a _— fever described by 
Dr. Mertacer as having prevailed for a period 
of thirteen years in Middle Southern Virginia 
(Am. Jour. Med. Sci., July, 1848), and which 
was attributed by him to malarious causes, 
and propagated, especially in the cold season, 
by personal contagion, or idio-malaria. The 
blacks were most subject to this form of fever. 
According to Dr. Geruarp, the epidemics which 
overran the Middle States between the years 
1813 and 1830, were of typhus fever; and of 
this disease Drs. Russ, Wistar, and Doasry 
died. Asa very perfect analysis of the symp- 
toms of this disease, we quote the following 
from the work of Dr. Bartuerr (loc. cit.) : 
‘This disease, in the present state of our 
knowledge respecting it, may be defined in the 
following terms : Typhus fever is an acute af- 
fection ; occurring at all ages of life ; attacking, 
at least in cities, somewhat more frequently ips 
sons who are recent than those who are old or 
rmanent residents ; often transmitted direct- 
ly from one individual to another; very much 
more common fn the British Islands than any- 
where else, although prevailing at times in other 
countries, generally in the form of circumscri- 
bed epidemics ; often connected with the crowd- 
ing of many persons into small, dark, and poorly 
ventilated apartments, amid filth and destitu- 
tion; sometimes sudden and sometimes grad- 
nal in its access; attended at its commence- 
ment with chills, usually slight, and in many 
instances repeated ; then with morbid heat of 
the skin, in many cases very intense and pun- 
gent; with increased quickness, with softness 
and feebleness of the pulse; with accelerated 
respiration; in many cases with the physical 
signs of bronchitis and pulmonary congestion ; 
with pain in the head, back, and limbe; dul- 
ness or perversion of the powers of the mind ; 
drowsiness or stupor; dizziness, deafness, and 
ringing or buzsing in the ears; morbid sensi- 
bility of the skin and muscles on pressure; 
extreme prostration of muscular strength ; 
spasmodic twitchings of certain muscles ; dull 
and stupid expression of the countenance; fu- 
liginous flush of the face ; suffusion of the eyes; 
With loss of appetite and with thirst; some 
times with a slig altered tongue, but in 
grave cases with a dry, red, brown, or black 
and fissured state of this organ; sordes upon 
the teeth and gums; occasional nausea and 
vomiting; frequently with a constipated or 
sluggish state of the bowels; ep and 
abdominal pain and tenderness; the skin of 
the body and extremities being generally the 
seat of an abundant eruption, coming oat, in 
most cases, between the fourth and seventh 
day of the disease, and declining at uncertain 
periods during the second and third week, con- 


sisting of small spots, generally somewhat ob- | peri 


scurely defined and irregularly shaped, not in- 
frequently grouped and confluent, of a dusky, 
dingy coloor, not elevated above the sur- 
rounding surface, and disappearing only imper- 
fectly, or not at all, on pressure; the body of 
the patient, in grave cases, giving out a pun- 
gent, offensive, and ammoniacal olour; w' 
151 
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symptoms differ very widely in their duration, 
in their march, in their severity, and in their 
combinations in different cases, several of them 
being frequently wanting; but enough of them 
being generally present to characterize the dis- 
ease ; the most constant of which are the loss 
of strength, the stupor, the suffusion of the 
eyes, the fuliginous skin, and the dusky cuta- 
neous eruption; which.symptome may either 
gradually diminish in severity, and finally dis- 
appear between the seventh and thirtieth day 
of the disease ; or may increase in severity and 
terminate in death between the third and twen- 
tieth day from their access; the liability to a 
fatal termination being much less early than 
late in life ; the bodies of patients exhibiting, 
on 6xamination after death, no constant path- 
ological changes of any of the organs; bat in 
a considerable, though varying proportion of 
cases, rgement of the vessels of the brain, 
with moderate sub-arachnoid serous effusion ; 
engorgement of the posterior portion of the 
lungs ; redness of the mucous membrane of the 
bronchia ; softening, or mamelonation of the 
mucous membrane of the stomach; the blood 
being generally of a dark colour, often fluid, or 
gramous; the coagula, when formed, soft and 
non-fibrinous; and the body, in many cases, 
running rapidly into decomposition ; which dis- 
ease, thus characterized and defined, consti- 
tutes a iar, individual affection, differing 
essentially from all others, although related by 
many analogies to typhoid fever.” 

It is still in dispute whether there exists 
any essential diagnostic character between the 
typhus fever above described, and the typhoid 
fever of Paris and America. On this subject 
the following remarks of Dr. Geananrp are in 
point : 

‘‘On considering the symptoms of typhus 
and typhoid fevers, we observe that the latter 
disease is not confined to any particular sea- 
son. It commonly attacks individuals of a par- 
ticulrr ege, and exposed to some unaccustomed 
mode of life. It sometimes occurs at the same 
time that an epidemic of autumnal remittent or 
of typhus exists. I have seen it under both 
theee circumstances, but I have always ob- 
served symptoms which distinguished it from 
either. There could be no doubt of the cor- 
rectness of the diagnosis, for it was not made 
in private practice, but in monpals, where 
there were always a number of physicians and 
pupils present to correct and verify the facts. 

“These remarks are designed to show that 
the distinctive characters of these fevers are 
not such as in practice to allow them to be con- 
founded together. Nor was it very difficult to 
ecquire this facility of diagnosis, es all the bet- 
ter-instructed students easily attained it. That 
the very early stages of typhus and typhoid fo- 
vers resemble each pier paikeh but es no 

ter degree than in t stages of ty- 
roid fever and smallpox, which I have known 
to be mistaken for each other by the most ex- 
enced observers. When the initial period 
of the fever is passed, the disease may be read- 
ily distinguished. Even very earty, before the 
fever assumes its characteristic appearance, 
there is usually some fact which may throw 
light upon its nature. 

“1, Dothinenteritis is usually a sporadic dis- 
ease, although it sometimes appears as a wide- 
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spread epidemic. In the latter case the symp- 
toms are so well marked, that these are never 
doubtful, except in a few of the earliest exam- 
ples. Now typhus is very rarely sporadic ; 
and if scattering cases do occur, they are gen- 
erally connected with an epidemic and follow 
it, as scattering cases of cholera were observ- 
ed for a long time after the great epidemic of 
1832, 

“3. Typhus is evidently very contagious ; 
in the epidemic of 1836 it was quite as conta- 
gious as smallpox. I am fully convinced of its 
contagious nature from extensive ubservation 
as a physician to the hospital, and from the of- 
ficial visits and inquiries which J made as a 
member of the Board of Health. Dothinente- 
ritis is certainly not contagious under ordinary 
circumstances, although in some epidemics we 
have strong reason to believe that it becomes 
so. It bears in this respect the same relation 
to typhus fever that measles do to smalipox. 

“3, The initial symptoms of the two affec- 
tions chiefly differ in the greater stupor, dul- 
ness, and prostration of typhus, which are in 
strong contrast to the moderate cephalalgia 
and disturbance of the senses in dothinenteritis. 

Still, there are now and then, perhaps once 
in twenty or thirty cases, some symptoms 
which are apparently common to the two 
forms of fever. Just as in the diagnosis of 
measles and scarlatina there is usually no dif- 
ficulty ; but we sometimes see cases of a hy- 
brid character in which the most experienced 
physicians may be doubtful. In two or three 
cases out of three hundred the symptoms of 
typhus and typhoid fever seemed blended to- 
gether ; but these were slight forms of disease, 
which are necessarily less distinct than those 
of @ more severe type. In practice, such cases 
are too rare to give rise to any difficulty. 

“The more severe cases of dothinenteritis 
sometimes resemble typhus fever very closely, 
but the resemblance is confined to the symp- 
toms offered by the patient in the most aggra- 
vated period of the disease, and does not extend 
to the succession of symptoms. Indeed, if 
these cases of typhoid fever are examined at 
the early stages of the disease, they are cer- 
tainly more characteristic than the slighter va- 
rieties ; and although the symptoms occurring 
during & single day would lead us into error, 
the comparison of the successive changes will 
always guide us. 

“When the disease is completely formed, 
the characters on which the distinction be- 
tween the two forms of fevers rest are, 1. The 
suffusion of the eyes, which occers in every 
case, or nearly every case, of typhus fever, with 
the dusky-red aspect of the countenance; 2. 
The extreme stupor and inactivity of the mind, 
even when positive delirium does not exist; 
3. We also observe in typhus no constant ab- 
dominal symptom, and at first merely duiness 
on percussion and feebleness of respiration at 
the posterior surface of the lungs; 4. If to 
these symptoms.be added the peculiar eruption 
- Of petechie, which is scarcely ever absent in 
whites, there remains hardly a possibility of 
error. In the typhoid fever, we consider as 
distinctive characters the prostration, the som- 
nolence, the slow development of nervous 
symptoms, which are not so strongly marked 
as in typhus. The abdominal symptoms are 
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t nitis, pains in the abdomen, and diar- 
cand The Mribilant rhonchus is heard in the 
chest ; and, lastly, there is an eruption of ross- 
coloured papule and sudamina upon the skin. 

“Jt is not necessary to insist upon the diag- 
nosis between typhus and the ordinary autum- 
nal remittents. The peculiar season at which 
these latter diseases originate, their progress 
and termination, all differ too widely from the 
symptoms of typhus to allow of error, without 
extreme inaccuracy of observation. 

‘Some rare cases of pneumonia, especially 
when they occur in drunkards or patients whoee 
constitutions are enfeebled from other causes, 
resemble typhus in vera particulars. Indeed, 
the diagnosis is vastly difficult, were it not for 
the petechial eruption, as the stupor is some- 
times considerable, and the suffusion of the 
face and eyes nearly as great as in typhus. If 
in these cases we are totally without knowl- 
edge of the early circumstances, we may occa- 
sionally mistake a case of pneumonia for typhus 
fever. But we could scarcely confound the 
pneumonia, which appears as a mere compli- 
cation in typhus, with the original inlamma- 
tion of the lungs. In some of these cases we 
derive less benefit than we could anticipate 
from the physical signs, because pneumonia 
may be present and be readily distinguished by 
auscultation, but, at the same time, be strictly 
secondary. Neither bronchitis nor angina re- 
semble typhus, unless they occur as an epi- 
demic.”—{Am. Jour. Med. Sciences, vol. xx., p. 
307.) 

It remains for future observations to deter- 
mine the precise relations which these diseases 
hold towards each other.) ‘ 

524. XXIV. Treatment or Synocnoip anD 
Tyruoip Fevers.—i. Treatment or Sywocnoip 
Fever.—tIn this fever, as well as in all others 
in temperate climates, the indications and ctr- 
cumstances stated above (4 123, 124) as deserv- 
ing of especial attention should be strictly ob- 
served. The prevailing epidemic, and the 
changes that take place in its nature, or char- 
acteristic states of vital action, with its prog- 
Tess and with the season, should be carefully 
studied and made the basis of treatment. Some 
difficulty may occur, at first, in coming to just 
conclusions ; but it will vanish with the extent 
of observation, especially when diligence has 
been used. The chief points to which the at- 
tention of the practitioner will be directed are, 
the nature and concurrence of the causes, the. 
extent to which they may have affected vital 
manifestations, the degree of excitement or 
vascular reaction in connexion with nervous 
power, the state of the circulating and secreted 
fluids, and the nature and amount of local com- 
plications or determinations. The physician 
who has studied, in an intimate manner, the 
various phases of disordered vital manifesta- 
tion, will have little difficulty in recognising 
the chief characteristics of fever under the ever- 
shifting circumstances in which they present 
themselves, and in appropriating accordingly 
his method of cure. 

525. A. The ancients observed carefully the 
spontaneous changes which take place in fever, 
and conduce to recovery (see art. Carsis); and 
they were guided, in forming their indications 
of cure, by these changes, which they merely 
attempted to promote or to imitate. This 
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mode of practice may be followed in synochoid 
fever more successfully, perhaps, than in any 
other. Yet it will be better to combine with it 
_ the more modern indication of resorting to 
such means as may subdue the more urgent 
symptoms, and avert contingent danger.—a. If 
the patient be seen as early as the itory 
and invading stages, the impending disease 
may be averted by the means advised above 
(§ 121, 122), more especially by ermetics, warm 
diaphoretics, and the vapour bath. But when ex- 
citemen? has commenced, the treatment should 
be antiphlogistic. In this stage we should en- 
deavour, by a careful examination of the symp- 
toms, to ascertain the existence of local com- 
plications ; and, having determined their ab- 
sence, the question will then be as to having 
recourse to blood-letting. I have already con- 
sidered this topic so fully (4 128-139), that 
nothing farther need be here advanced. If the 
nature of the prevailing epidemic, or the degree 
of reaction, require depletions, the earlier in 
this stage they are resorted to the better. 
But even then they require caution and dis- 
crmination. If the excitement be slight, and 
the patient neither robust nor plethoric, and 
more especially if the causes and circumstances 
connected with the origin of the disease be of a 
depressing nature, they will be better withheld. 

526. 3. exhibition of emetics in the stage 
of excitement was advised by many of the an- 
cients, and practised by some of the most re- 
cent writers, although objected to by others. 
The reason of this difference of opinion is very 
obvious. ‘There are states, even of this stage, 
in which they will be of service, and others in 
which they will be injurious. When reaction is 
slight—when the patient is not plethoric, has not 
experienced full vomiting, and does not complain 
of pain or of tenderness in the epigastriom or 
hypochondria, then emetics may be exhibited. 
But if the excitement be great, with determina- 
tion to the head, and if the patient have already 
vomited freely, and more especially if the sym 
toms just mentioned be present, they soak 
not be prescribed. (See § 149.) 

527. c. Purgatives, 30 much decried by Brovs- 
sais, and with some justice as respects several 
states of fever prevalent in France, are cer- 
tainly of very great service in the common con- 
tinued fever of this climate, when employed 
with a cautious discrimination. Early in this 
disease, calomel, either with or without Jawzs’s 
powder, may be given at night, and a purgative 
draught in the morning. Ata more advanced 
stage, calomel, or hydrargyrum cum creta, may 
be conjoined with rhubarb. If the stomach be 
too irritable to retain the more common purga- 
tives, a fall dose of calomel will generally be 
retained ; but its action should be promoted by 
enemata (see F. 140, 144). During the febrile 
excitement, and when the bowels are sluggish, 
the stronger saline purgatives may be given in 
solution, in small doses and at short intervals, 
with refrigerants (F. 440, 441). The remarks 
already offered upon this subject (4 150, 151) 
will guide the practitioner as to the choice of 

rgatives, and the extent to which they should 
bg prescribed. In this fever especially, it can 
never be injurious to give them to the extent 
of freely evacuating morbid accumulations in 
the bowels, and of promoting the alvine secre- 
tions and excretions. When the feces are. 
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very offensive, greater mischief will accrue 
from allowing them to remain, even for a short 
time, in the bowels, than from too active meas- 
ures in evacuating them. 

528, d. The remarks that have been offered 
above respecting refrigerants (} 139, 140), diaph- 
oretics (4 162), and diuretics (4 153), are entirely 
applicable to this form of fever. The cold affu- 
ston, Which formerly attracted so much more, 
and now so much less attention than it de- 
serves, is more appropriate in this than in any 
other disease. This practice, although resort- 
ed to by the ancients and in Eastern countries, 
was but little known in this until it was em- 
te by Wricat and Jacxson. The work of 

. Currie on the subject first brought it into 
fashion, but now it certainly has not fashion in 
its favour. When the excitement is fully de- 
veloped, and the heat of skin above the natural 
standard, when there is no sense of chilliness, 
and when the surface is hot and unperspirable, 
the cold affusion may be employed. Dr. Cur- 
aiz directed water of the temperature of from 
40° to 60° or 70°, and preferred the hours from 
six to nine in the evening for its use. In cases 
of debility, the cool or tepid affusion is more 
appropriate. I have resorted to cold affusion 
over the whole body in several cases of fever 
in a warm climate, but I was not induced, by 
its effects, to entertain a high opinion of it. 
The affusion of cold, cool, or tepid water on 
the head, when this part is prominently affect- 
ed, and cold-sponging the surface, are more 
beneficial, and admit of more general applica- 
tion. Dr. Curniz believed that the general af- 
fusion had the effect of lowering the pulse and 
the morbid heat, of inducing perspiration and 
sleep, and of cutting short the fever. I have 
never seen it succeed unequivocally in produ- 
cing the latter effects, but have remarked that 
the excitement returned shortly after its use. 
In the complication with disease of any of the 
thoracic or abdominal viscera, it should not be 
used (§ 141). 

529. B. Of the Complications.—a. Predomi- 
nant affection of the head has received attention 
above (4 165). What I have there stated is 
applicable to this complication of common con- 
tinued fever. Blood-letting is especially requi- 
site, but its amount, and the mode of perform- 
ing it, should entirely depend upon the symp- 
toms and the stage of the disease. The cold 
affusion on the head, and purgatives, are the 
next in importance. When the cerebral affec- 
tion has been preceded or attended by diarrhea, 

rgatives should be prescribed with caution. 

hubarb, with hydrargyrum cum creta, given 
80-as to evacuate morbid matters, and promo- 
ted by stfitable enemata (F. 140), will be then 
sufficient. When delirium is the principal symp- 
tom, care shguld be taken to discriminate ac- 
curately the states of vascular action and of 
vital power. If it be unattended by increased 
heat of scalp, the pulse being very quick and 
soft, and the countenance sunk or pale, and 
especially if it have followed intestinal disorder, 
all lowering agents should be laid aside, and 
restoratives with opiates, and mild nourish- 
ment io small quantities, prescribed. When 
fever occurs in persons addicted to spirituous 
or other intoxicating liquors, the cerebral affec- 
tion is apt to become very severe, and to be 
attended with delirium, and often with tremour. 
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In such cases, depletions should be used with 
caution. If tremour, irritability, é&c., appear, 
opium, with or without camphor, should be 
exhibited. In other respects, the means ad- 
vised in the article D.izivm, according to the 

athological states upon which it depends, will 
be here appropriate. I have repeatedly seen 
the cerebral symptoms greatly aggravated by 
the application of a blister to the scalp at a too 
early stage of the disease. Blisters should be 
applied preferably on the nape, but never on 
the head, unless there be profound coma, or 
low delirium with great exhaustion of vital 
power, as more fully shown in the articles 
Coma (§ 16) and Derinzicm (§ 19). 

530. b. The observations already made re- 
specting the pul: complications (4 160-163) 
are mostly applicable to those occurring in this 
form of fever. Bronchitis is the most common 
affection, and requires the treatment above ad- 
vised ($ 161, 162). When the substance of the 
lungs, or the pleura, is implicated, vascular de- 
pletions ought to be early practised. But even 
In these cases, we should recollect that blood- 
letting must be employed with greater cantion 
than in inflammations occurring primarily and 
in healthy constitutions. It is in this fever, 
and in its pulmonary complications especially, 
that antimonials may be given with greatest 
freedom. After depletions and antimonials 
have been carried as far as seems prudent, 
blisters, or other external derivatives, should 
be used. If the air-passages become loaded 
with mucus, antimony, or ipecacuanha, or sul- 
phate of zinc may de given so as to excite full 
vomiting. 

531. c. Predominant affections of the digestive 
mucous surface have already received attention, 
and the treatment thefe recommended (4 155~ 
159) is quite appropriate in these complications 
of this form of fever. In the gastric state of 
disorder, particularly when much pain and ten- 
demess, with irritability, exist, local ron poe rs 
should be early employed ; and a full dose of 
calomel, given shortly afterward, will generally 
allay what may remain of these symptoms. 
Enemata, also, will assist materially in produ- 
cing this effect, and evacuate morbid matters 
from the bowels. Small, but often-repeated 
doses of bydrochlorate of ammonia, or of the 

- bitrate of potash with the carbonate of soda ; 
or camphor julep, with the solution of acetate 
of ammonia, and nitre, or spirit of nitric ether, 
will afterward be extremely beneficial. Even 
in this form of fever, but still more in the ady- 
namic, we should be cautious not to be misied 
by the persistence of pain and tendernese at 
the epigastrium ; or induced to prescribe too 
frequent or too large depletions with the view 
of overcoming these symptoms. They may 
never be removed by these means, however 
freely employed ; for, notwithstanding the ar- 
guments of Brovssats for their origin in inflam- 
mnatory action, I believe that they depend more 
upon the altered state of the organic nervous 
sensibility than upon increased vascular action 
in the stomach. 

682. In the enteric complication the treatment 
will depend upon the stage of fever at which it 
appears, and the progress it may have itself 
made. depletions, external derivatives, 

and the other means enumerated above (4 156— 
159), are generally necessary. If bloody or 
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ochrey discharges are observed, especially late 
in the disease, the terebinthinate medicines, or 
the acetate of lead with opium, as advised by 
Dr. Baxvsrey, will be found the most efficient 
remedies. Ifthe powers of the system become 
much reduced, gentle tonics, with the chlo- 
rates, as the infusion of valerian with the chlo- 
rate of potash, and paregoric elixir, will be of 
essential service. The following medicines 
will prove of great use in earlier stages of this 
complication, after local depletions, especially 
when aided by external rubefacients and deriv- 
atives. In slight cases, either of them may 
be given, according to circumstances; in the 
more urgent, both may be taken alternately, at 
intervals of three hours. 

No. 233, R Soda gt. x.; Potesee Nitratis gy 
viij.; Tinct, Camphore Comp. 3j.; Mist. hore (vel 
Infusi Valeriane) 3x. ; Sirapi Aurantii jes. M. Hane 
tus, sextis horis sumendas. 
atl mee tema elaiicy th 
if.—v. ; Sirapl simp. @ 9. or fant Piluie ij, vel ii. seat 
quaque hor& sumende. 

633. ii. Trgarwenr or Tyrrorp Fevers.— 
The treatment of this class of fevers is the 
most difficult in practical medicine. a. ae 

h piped Rati dingo toe: views as to if- 
Fieat and varying states of vital action, and 
as to their influence in producing organic le- 
sion; if he be not enlightened es to physiolo- 
gical pathology, as well as to pathological 
anatomy ; if his knowledge of the instruments 
of his art be not adequately varied and com- 

hensive ; if his resources be not great, and 

on science, he administers to a patient 
in any of the forms of typhoid fever with an 
equal chance of doing mischief, or of affordi 
benefit ; and he may as well adopt his plan 
treatment from the “hazard of the die,” as to 
attempt to reason on the matter. It is better 
that the patient were left to the spontaneous 
efforts of nature than that he shoald fall into 
the hands of such a practitioner. If we look 
back to the influence of theory and system in 
the treatment of these diseases, to the impor- 
tance bestowed on names, and to the manner 
in which names have been confounded with, 
or substituted for indefinite and varying enti- 
ties, we shall not be at a loss to explain where- 
fore it has often been a matter of difficulty to 
decide whether or not medical interference has 
proved beneficial or injurious. This is, how- 
ever, not an opprobrium to our science, but a 
proof of its difficulties, and of the iH-founded 
pretensions of many of its professors and teach- 
ers. In our own days we have seen preten- 
sions to which ignorance gave confidence, and 
for which professional cant procured currency, 
obtain a credence which now seems surprising, 
and produce results which the adequately in- 
formed always anticipated. We have witness- 
ed the promulgation of doctrines, and of modes 
of practice, warranted neither by an acquaint- 
ance with vital actions, nor by a aides of, 
nor regard to facts, lead to the most serious 
consequences ; and have remarked, moreover, 
the power they obtained over those who were 
either unwilling or unable to inquire into their 
truth, But we have also seen, in the brief 
space of two or three years, the illusion vanish 
before tho increasing and spreading lights of 
pathological and practical knowledge. 

534. The difficulties attendant upon the treat- 
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ment of this class of fevers depend chiefly upon 
the varying states of vital action in their course; 
the modifications and complications they pre- 
sent in different circumstances and epidemics, 
and the inadequate means of discrimination in 
our power between the changes induced by 
treatment and those eit rece spontancous- 
ly. It is not also from the effects produced 
upon a few detached cases that we can judge 
sufficiently of the efficacy of certain remedies, 
but from the results in a number, from the rate 
of mortality in various circumstances, and in 
different epidemics. Whatever may have been 
the method advised by writers—too many of 
whom have written Motives wide from 
those by which alone they pe to have been 
actuated—we shall find, upon close inquiry, that 
the general mortality has been such as to de- 
monstrate its little efficacy, or to show the 
small superiority possessed by it over others. 

535. The ancients observed the changes which 
take place in the course of fevers with great 
attention, attributed recovery to the critical 
evacuations which uently occurred in their 
advanced stages, and did not attempt to inter- 
fere with the efforts of nature as long as the 
disease pursued a simple and mild course, but 
interposed in order to accelerate and replace 
evacuations when they did not occur after a 
certain period, or were interrupted by any cir- 
cumstance. The chief fallacy in this doctrine 
is, that the evacuation, when it occurred, was 
Mistaken for the cause of the amendment, in- 
stead of being viewed as the effect, and as one 
a ee y which this change is often in- 

536. The physicians who, in modem times, 
attributed an important part to putridity of the 
humours, recognised merely a portion of the 
mischief, and that often the most remote and 
contingent, and mistook, in great measure, both 
its origin and nature. They bad recourse to 
camphor, bark, musk, and various preparations, 
both vegetable and mineral, possessing antisep- 
tic properties; and, if they had employed them 
in appropriate periods and states of the disease, 
the benefit derived from them would have been 
touch less equivocal. But, mistaking the ori- 
gin of the phenomena usually called putrid, 
they frequently prescribed these medicines im- 
P ; and while endeavouring, by an early 
exhibition of them, to prevent putridity, they 
actually often accelerated or favoured its oc- 
currence. 

537. A nearly similar mode of treatment was 
advised by Brown, and his once numerous fol- 
lowers on the Continent ; but it was based upon 
a different doctrine—upon the predominance 
of the asthenic diathesis and its consequences. 
Although wine, opium, tonics, and stimulants 
were recommended by them, in various forms 
and combinations, with advantage, in certain 
states of typhoid fevers, particularly in the lat- 
ter stages, yet the evils resulting from an early 
recourse to them were also sufficiently evident, 
and at last became manifest even to the disci- 
ples of this school. That this practice, and the 
modifications introduced a: its partisans, did 
not prove eo injurious in the treatment of fe- 
ver, especially on the Continent, as may be 
supposed, is accounted for by the circumstance 
that depressed vital power, with septic chan- 
ges in the fluids in the last stages, character- 
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ized the much larger proportion of fevers preva- 
lent for several years after its promulgation. 
But the appearance of exanthematic typhus in 
the north of Italy, at the close of the last cen- 
tury, openec the eyes of Rasort to the impro- 
priety of aot recourse to stimulants in its 
treatment, and laid the foundation for the doc- 
trine and practice of contra-stimulus. The gen- 
eral character of the petechial fevers prevalent 
about the commencement of the present centu- 
ry in I and Germany was such as I have 
delineated in the section on typhus (4 485), 
with more or less inflammatory or irritative 
action in the stage of excitement, the exan- 
thematous eruption in this stage being frequent- 
ly mistaken for petechis, and the appearance 
of these, and of other adynamic symptoms, be- 
ing favoured by the vascular reaction which 
preceded them. 

638. The administration of the potassis tar- 
trate of antimony in large doses was the princi- 
pal treatment employed by Rasozt. When the 

tient was yo and robust, and the disease 

not reached the acme of excitement, he di- 
rected a moderate blood-letting at the outset, 
and immediately afterward four, six, eight, ten, 
or twelve grains of tartar emetic, or even more, 
in solution. He prescribed this medicine in 
smaller doses subsequently, or substituted for 
it the kermes mineral, conjoined with nitre, and 
in doses of one grain, or of a grain and a half, 
every half hour or hour, or every two hours, 
according to the degree of vascular excitement. 
He often gave the tartar emetic and kermes al- 
ternately. Rasogs also employed purgatives, 
particularly when the antimony did not act suf- 
ficiently upon the bowels; preferring neutral 
salts, manna, and tamarinds in large doses, 
and administering them, in other cases, in en- 
emata. He enforced a cooling regimen aod 
severe diet, and allowed only refrigerant bev- 
erages. The success of this treatment is sta- 
ted to have been great; and its propriety, as 
well as success, may be admitted, when em- 
ployed in an epidemic characterized by high 
vascular excitement at its commencement, and 
when adopted sufficiently early after reaction 
has taken place, and in previously healthy per- 
sons. But in other states of typhoid fever, and 
in the latter stages ially, the large doses 
of antimony here advised doar! not, @ priori, 
to be suitable means. It should, however, be 
admitted that the exhibition of the potaasio tar- 
trate of antimony, in the advanced stages of 
this fever, has never been satisfactorily tried, 
either in this country or in France and Germa- 
ny. That it may be found not so inappropriate 
as geuerally considered, is an inference which 
the trials made of it, very recently, by Dr. 
Graves, of Dublin, fully warrant. 

630. The pathological tenets lately prevalent 
in France have, es M. Cuome states, prevent- 
ed the treatment of Rasor: from being adopt- 
ed, or even tried in that country. e doc- 
trine of Brovseais was opposed to this, and 
every other means that seemed to its support- 
ers likely to vate the infammatory action 
of the digestive mucous surface, which they 
supposed to be the cause of all fevers. If we 
examine the practical tenets of this school, we 
shall find more than one postulatum assumed 
as fully established, although admitting not only 
of doubt, but even of disproval. That fever does. 
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not depend upon this lesion, although predom- 
inant morbid action in the digestive canal may 
appear in many cases, and in some fevers more 
frequently than in others, has been already 
shown. And, granting that this morbid action 
ig attended by vascular injection of the mucous 
membrane, it still remains to be proved that it 
is the same kind of affection as inflammation. 
That it is not the same as primary and sthenic 
inflammation, its phenomena and results, as 
well as the juvantia and ledentia, sufficiently 
prove. Even granting the doctrine of Brove- 
sais in its fullest range, it still remains to be 
demonstrated that the treatment advised is 
that which is the most beneficial or the most 
appropriate in the numerous and varying mor- 
bid conditions which fevers assume; and it, 
moreover, should be shown that the means 
which the espousers of this doctrine reprobate 
are one whit more prejudicial than those which 
they laud. In a class of diseases so varying, 
and even opposite, as to their pathological 
states, as fevers are, not only in their different 
forms, but also in the same case at different 
stages, the success of various remedies cannot 
be predicated from doctrinal tenets. However 
ingenious the theory and close the reasoning 
by which we are led to practical inferences, 
careful experiment and repeated observation 
gre necessary to test the character of any 
method of cure; and even were we to adopt 
the views of Broussais, to these tests we ought 
to resort before we should decide between the 
efficacy of gum-water and leeches on the one 
hand, and that of antimony and purgatives on 
the other ; or, indeed, respecting the propriety 
of any remedy whatever. 

540. The pathological views of Horrmann, 
and the modifications of them by Savvaces and 
Cutten, although entirely Sanek upon solidism, 
were favourable to rational modes of practice. 
These views, in the varying explanations of 
them furnished by Hesrepgn, Forvyce, and 
others, have very generally guided practition- 
ers in this country in the treatment of typhoid 
fevers, until Dr. Hamitton introduced a modi- 
fication of the usual practice, or induced them 
to have a more frequent recourse to purgatives 
than had previously been ventured upon. That 
these remedies, especially when judiciously se- 
lected and combined, do not produce the mis- 
chievous effects in typhus which Broussais 
supposes them to produce, even when given in 
cases the most favourable to his views, I am 
convinced by experience, and many of his dis- 
ciples are at last opening their eyes to the fact. 

. Barronngav, Anpgat, and others, more 
or less partial favourers of his doctrine, have 
recently so far discarded the practical tenets 
of their school as to venture on the exhibition 
of these medicines ; and, as M. Cuomet justly 
remarks, have found that tbe dread of them so 
long entertained is unjust, and that they may 
be employed early, in many cases of typhus, 
with great benefit. Where, however, there is 
reason to suspect the existence, or even the 
commencement, of ulceration, the impropriety 
of having recourse to them, unless with the 
circumspection and in the manner hereafter to 
be mentioned, cannot be doubted, But ulcera- 
tion seldom occurs before the twelfth day of 
the disease ; and if they have been judiciously 
employed previously, I believe that it will very 


rarely take place either then or at a later pe- 
riod. 

641. The humoral pathology, although su- 
perseded very generally by solidism, since the 
days of Horrmann, still continued to be par- 
tially adopted by some practitioners in different 
parts of the Continent. It has been lately re- 
vived in a too exclusive manner in this coun- 
try. Among those who have espoused views 
of this kind may be mentioned Dr. Stoxer, Dr. 
Cuanny, and, still more recently, Dr. Stevens, 
each of whom has endeavoured to establish 
the early predominance of morbid states of the 
blood. These views have been already partial- 
ly discussed, and I have now nothing farther 
to add respecting them than that the changes 
of the blood for which Dr. Stoxer argues are 
those which have been above stated ($ 520), 
and which refer merely to its external appear- 
ances. Dr. Cranny insists chiefly on the dim- 
ination, in typhus, of the carbonic acid, which 
he supposes the blood to contain in health. 
He recommends the use of fluids containing or 
evolving this gas, as effervescing draughts, Selt- 
zer water, &c. M. Cromer states that he gave 
this practice a trial in the Hotel Dieu during 
two years, and that, although the cases in which 
he employed it were not numerous, they satis- 
fied him that it did not influence the usual re- 
sults, and that he preferred, therefore, to try 
other means, the inefficacy of which had not 
been so fully shown. Of the treatment of Dr. 
Srevens, in respect of this class of fevers, I 
entertain similar opinions to those expressed 
above (§ 387). In two cases of low nervous 
fever to which I was lately called, at a period, 
however, too late to expect benefit from an 
treatment, I prescribed the remedies this wri- 
ter has advised, but without any effect. 

642. If the rational method of treatment, or that 
which is modified according to the form, state, 
or stage of the disease, is not much more suc- 
cessful than that which is dictated in the spirit 
of system or of empiricism, it has at least this 
to recommend it, that it brings the results of 
science to bear upon existing pathological 
states, both vital and structural. Although 
not admitting so readily of the usual tests of 
success a8 more empirical methods, the expe- 
rienced physician will readily form a tolerably 
accurate idea of the circumstances either pro- 
moting or preventing favourable results. He 
will make due allowances for the forms and pe- 
Tiods of the disease, the characters of the epi- 
demic, the influence of season, and ‘for the nu- 
merous circumstances appertaining to individ- 
ual cases ; and he will at once perceive that 
the means that are beneficial in one epidemic, 
or in one form of fever, or in certain cases, will 
be most injurious in others. In the present 
state of our knowledge, the rational method of 
oure is that which is most appropriate to the 
different varieties and sta of fever. Ac- 
cording to it, indications or ieations are deri- 
ved from a due estimate of existing symptoms 
and signs, and of the pathological conditions 
evinced by them. While it comprises every 
method of cure, and all kinds of means, it adapts 
them to the states of the disease and of the pa- 
tient. The judicious physician employs, accord- 
ing to circumstances, remedies the most oppo- 
site ; and, in different cases, or in different peri- 
ods of the same case, he has recourse to seda- 
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tives, to refrigerants, to evacuants, to tonics, 
to astringents, to stimulants) or to antiseptics. 
He neglects no means, but adopts none exclu- 
sively; and while interpreting the value of 
symptoms, and inferring the morbid states pro- 
ducing them, he endeavours to select and to 
combine the medicines whose known opera- 
tions are such as are most likely to remove 
these states, or to prevent the accession of oth- 
ers usually supervening in the course of the 
disease, and increasing its danger. I will now 
proceed to consider, 1st. The treatment appro- 
priate to the different stages of typhoid fever; 
2dly. The modifications required by its differ- 
ent forms and complications; and, 3dly. The 
means recommended in a special manner, and 
the circumstances or states of the disease in 
which they may afford benefit. 

543. A. The Treatment appropriate to the sta- 
ges.—a. In the premonitory stage, and while that 
of invasion is not fully formed, the future fever 
may be checked or prevented by the shower- 
bath, followed by frictions of the surface; by 
an emetic, or by a warm stomachic purgative ; 
or by a warm or vapour bath; or by all these 
following in succession; and in some cases, 
also, by warm diluents or diaphoretics; but 
this result cannot be depended upon.—d. When 
the stage of invasion is pronounced, bleeding, 
hot stimulants, &c., are hurtful, or even dan- 
gerous. Tepid and warm dilvents, and the 
warmth of bed, are the most suitable means. 
If vomiting accompany this stage, it may be in- 
creased by tepid and emollient diluents. If 
nausea only be complained of, and if there be 
little pain, tenderness, or tension in the hypo- 
chondria and epigastrium, an emetic may be 

iven, and its action promoted by these means. 

is treatment will generally shorten the chills, 
é«c., characterizing this period, and favour a 
relaxation of the surface, or the occurrence of 
moderate reaction. 

544. c. In the stage of excitement the treat- 
ment must altogether depend upon the degree 
in which reaction is developed, and the manner 
in which the brain, the lungs, or the digestive 
canal appears to suffer. If the fever does not 
present, early in this state, the characters of 
low nervous fever to their full extent, or those 
of an adynamic or of a putrid or septic kind, 
then a small or moderate blood-letting may be 
prescribed ; but the effects at the time of the 
operation should be carefully observed, If the 
patient be young or robust, previously healthy 
and well fed, then a more copious depletion 
may be practised, if he be seen early. Even 
in the lower states of this fever, if any of the 
viscera just named be prominently affected, a 
local depletion, either by leeches or by cupping, 
uray be employed. But if the period of excite- 
ment be far advanced; if the fever be simple 
or mild ; if it have passed the tenth day; and 
if it be the true or exanthematic typhus, unat- 
tended by inflammatory associations ; blood- 
letting will seldom be of service, and it may in- 
terrupt the regular and favourable course of 
the disease, particularly the latter form of it. 
In a Jarge number of cases in which M. Louis 
states blood-letting to have been tried, and in 
which it appears to have been indicated, the 
advantage procured by it seems to bave been 
slight ; but sufficient to increase, to a small 
amount, the proportion of recoveries, and to 
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diminish the duration of the disease. Emetics 
have been advised also in this stage; and, in 
cases where the chills return on successive 
days, or frequently alternate with flushes, I be- 
lieve that they will be found of service. Hit- 
DENBEAND directs them in the first, second, or 
third day, or even later; having premised a 
blood-letting in the cases indicating it; and 
prefers a large dose of ipecacuanha, with a 
grain of tartar emetic. Next to emetics, pur- 
gatives are of advantage. At an early period, 
or before the eighth or ninth day, a full dose of 
calomel, either alone or with rhubarb, may be 
given; or jalap, with cream of tartar; and 
their action promoted by moderate doses of the 
neutral salts, or by manna, tamarinds, &c., ac- 
cording to circumstances. These clear away 
morhid secretions and mucous sordes from the 
digestive surface ; whicb, if allowed to remain, 
would favour the occurrence of the morbid 
changes in the intestines. If, however, the 
bowels have been much relaxed, and still con- 
tinue so, it will be preferable to give an occa- 
sional dose of hydrargyrum cum creta, with 
thubarb, and ipecacuanha, which will promote 
a healthy state of the mucous surface, and fa- 
cilitate the evacuation of morbid secretions. 
If the bowels be only gently open, the circum- 
stance is favourable ; but an inordinate action 
of them must be moderated by the above med- 
icine, or by others hereafter to be mentioned, 
lest intestinal ulceration and perforation be the 
ultimate result. At the same time, care should 
be taken not to produce a sudden change or 
constipation, otherwise the cerebral or nervous 
symptoms will generally be much aggravated, 
and a tendency to effusion on the brain be pro- 
duced. Diaphoretics, suitable to the state of 
the symptoms, either variously combined, or 
associated with diuretics, may be given from 
time to time. Of these, the more refrigerant, 
with small doses of camphor, will be most ser- 
viceable; and either some one of those in the 
Appendix (F. 431, 436, 440, 818, 865), or the 
following, may be prescribed : 

No. 285. & Camphors rasm gr. o3.—j. ; Potassm Nitratis 
er. iij.; Pulv. Acacia gr 3 Mocilag. Acacia q. «. M. 
Fiant Pilale ij. questis boris sumende. ¥ 

No. 226, R Mist. Camphore §j.; Lig. Ammonia Aceta- 
tis 3j—iij.; Ammonia Hydrochloratis gr. iv.; Sirupi Li- 
monis 3j. M. Fiat Haustus, quarth quaque hor& capien- 
dus ; vel interdum, eecundis horis, pélule et haustus, alter- 
nia vicibus, sumantar. 

545. d. In the nervous stage the debility is 
more rea} ; irritability is more exhausted, and 
the sensorium more severely and uniformly af- 
fected. The functions of the skin, and frequent- 
ly those of the bowels, are also more disturbed 
than before. The indications are to support or 
stimulate the system, according to the forms 
the disease assumes. Blisters may be employ- 
ed in this stage—eeldom before. They favour- 
ably impress the nervous system, check the 
tendency to diarrhea and affection of the in- 
testinal mucous surface, and render the skin 
more perspirable. They are most serviceable 
at the commencement of this stage; and are 
best applied on the nape of the neck, behind 
both ears, or on the calves of the leg. Camphor 
is now one of the best remedies that can be ex- 
hibited. While it promotes nervous power, it 
relaxes the skin, and does not increase inflam- 
matory action, but rather tends to allay it, par- 
ticularly the nervous and cachectic forms of it, 
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which alone can exist in this disease. It 
should be given in larger doses in this stage, 
more especially of the malignant or putrid form. 
From twelve to twenty eles may be exhibit- 
ed in the twenty-four hours. Hitpewsxanp 
advises, in the latter part of this stage, medium 
doses of camphor; or one grain every two 
hours, with an infusion of arnica and angelica 
root. He considers that these lessen the stupor, 
giddiness, and delirium ; act favourably on the 
skin; and prevent the tendency to diarrhea. 
Emetics are sometimes beneficial in this stage, 
when they have been neglected in the previous 
one, or contra-indicated. Purgatives are of 
service only when tho bowels require assist- 
ance. They should be given with the intention 
of evacuating morbid matters, of preventing 
the injurious impression made by such matters 
upon the intestinal mucous surface, and of pro- 
moting a healthy action of the abdominal 
emunctories. Hydrargyrum cum creta and 
rhubarb, and the infusion of the latter with the 
pailder saline substances, in a state of efferves- 
cence, are the most appropriate. These pre- 
serve the tone of the digestive mucous surface, 
while they enable it to throw off fecal collec- 
tions. Their action may be occasionally pro- 
moted by emollient and gently laxative enemata. 
I doubt much the propriety of exhibiting calo- 
mel, or any of the drastic purgatives, in this 
ware and I believe that the more active neu- 

salts exhaust the strength and produce wa- 
tery stools in this period, particularly if they 
be exhibited in any quantity. It is in the com- 
mon, or synochoid form of fever, or at the com- 
mencement of this, that they may be employed. 
In the latter stages of low fevers, calomel and 
cathartics are apt to increase the intestinal 
sym or to determine an irritative action 
of the bowels, liable to terminate in the lesions 
already noticed. 

546. «. When the disease has reached its 
acme, or is approaching the fourteenth day, the 
treatment should very much depend upon the 
predominant symptoms, upon what has been 
already done, and on the effects observed. If 
no unfavourable symptoms are present, mild 
saline diaphoretics, a8 camphor mixture, with 
liquor ammoniz acetatis, &c., or the former 
with the alkaline bi-carbonates and citric acid, 


or lemon juice, in effervescence, and mild de-’ 


moulcent diluents, are all that are required. 
The chief intention at this stage is to favour a 
genial perspiration. The temperature of both 
medicines and drinks should not be lower than 
tepid. If the disease is complicated, particu- 
larly at this period, or is proceeding irregular- 
ly, the treatment must be varied, as will be 
hereafter shown. If a crisis take place, or the 
more urgent symptoms gradually subside, the 
means should vary with the degree of vital de- 
pression evinced. Both tonics and stimulants 
should, at first, be mild, in moderate doses, and 
suited to the state of the pulse, and of the skin 
and bowels, At first, a cold infusion of cin- 
chona, or the decoction, may be given, with the 
solution of the acetate of ammonia, or with 
either of the alkaline bi-carbonates and citric 
acid, in effervescence. The infusion of vale- 
rian may also be substituted for the cinchona, 
and given as directed above, The regimen, 
diet, and convalescence should be managed with 
striet reference to the forms and complica- 


tions of individual cases, as will be hereafter 
shown. 

647. B. The Treatment of the Varieties and 
Complications of Typhoid Fever.—a. In the sim- 
ple typhoid, or nervous fever, when it commences 
‘as described above (4 459), the period of ‘excite- 
ment being characterized by little or slight re- 
action, blood-letting is seldom beneficial ; or lo- 
cal bleeding, in a situation indicated by the 
prominent affection, will only be red. If 
the pulse be very rapid, or soft, and open; if 
the prostration be great, and the oe assume 
a dark colour; and particularly if this state 
exist at the commencement of the disease, 
vascular depletions will be injurious. The in- 
dications enumerated above (4 132, 133) will 
farther serve to point out when they may or 
may not be resorted to. An emetic is always 
of service, particularly if there be nausea; and 
if vomiting be spontaneous, it should be mod- 
erately assisted, as already advised. The 
bowels should be evacuated early in the dis- 
ease by mild purgatipes. Those already men- 
tioned are the most appropriate, or fresh castor 
oil may be used. They may be repeated occa- 
sionally, with the views I have stated, but with 
due caution, lest they induce too great exhaus- 
tion, or favour the supervention of intestinal 
disorder. While the heat of skin ee oie 
tepid or cold ing the surface is grateful to 
re atl Tinta ishes the restlessness, and 
favours the operation of diaphoretics during this 
state. If diaphoresis occur, it should be pro- 
moted by mild, tepid diluents, either simple or 
medicated, in the manner about to be noticed. 
If copious perspirations occur, especially about 
the acme of the disease, or at a critical time, 
they should not be arrested unless they in- 
crease the exhaustion, or are attended by signs 
of septic deliqueseence. In the nervous 
the treatment directed above should be employ- 
ed (§ 545). 

548. a. Prominent affection or consecutive in- 


flammation of the bok gwen organs, in the ner- 


vous form of typhoid fever, requires the utmost 
discrimination on the part of the practitioner 
for its successful treatment. The subject has 
been admirably elucidated by Dr. Stores, in his 
truly excellent published lectures on fever. The 
chest should be carefully examined by the steth- 
oscope, in order to ascertain, as accyrately as 
possible, the state of pulmonary disorder, and 
to determine whether the symptoms referred to 
this organ be symptomatic, or dependant upon 
inflammatory action or active congestion. 

able pathologist just mentioned remarks that 
when the bronchial surface is chiefly affected, 
there is much more lividity of the countenance 
than when a portion of the substance of the 
lunge is diseased. This sym will gener- 
ally verify the reports of auscultation. But the 
treatment will entirely depend upon the nature 
of the bronchial affection. If the dyspnea and 
other pulmonary symptoms depend upon inflam- 
matory irritation rather than upon i 
secretion from the mucous surface ; if there be 
heat of skin, more or Jess vascular reaction, 
and if the patient be young and robust, Weeding, 
general or local, will be necessary, according to 
the severity of the symptoms and stage of the 
disease. If, however, these symptoms depend 
chiefly upon a copious secretion from the bron- 
chial surface, as will be shown by the steth- 
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Oscope, bleeding will be moet injurious, and 
very decided means of an opposite nature will 
be requisite in order to prevent contingent as- 
phyxy. In this latter case, extensive counter-ir- 
Titation, the mistura ammoniaca, or the decoctum 
senega With camphor, ammonia, the tincture cam- 
phora composita, er other stimulating expecto- 
rants, must be resorted to, according to the ur- 
gency of the case, particularly if lividity of the 

exist. When the strength is very much 
redaced, wines will also be , with light 
nourishment. The temperature of the surface 
should be kept up. Dr. Stoxes very properly 
directs the patient to be enveloped in soft flan- 
sel. When the bronchial affection is more 
strictly inflammatory, and the secretion does 
mot interrupt materially the functions of the 
iungs, antimonials may follow the bleeding. 
But in either case, if the symptoms referred to 
this organ, particularly the dyspnea, or the 
em become urgent, and be attended by the 
tracheal rattle, an emetic of ipecacuanha, or of 
sulphate of sinc, should be immediately exhib- 
i In this state Dr. Graves, whose exten- 
sive resources, in matters of difficulty, I have 
had uent occasion to notice, has tried the 
application of mozas in the course of the eighth 
pair of nerves, and the use of the sulphate of 
quinine and opium in enemata ; these latter ex- 
érting a powerful influence, in his opinion, in 
lessening excessive secretion from the bron- 
chial surface. If the substance of the /uags be 
affected, a single moderate blood-letting or lo- 
cal depletions may be prescribed, if the patient 
be robust and the disease not faradvanced. If 
the bowels be not materially disordered, anti- 
Monials may afterward be given; but they 
should be combined with ynes. Ipecacu- 
anha, with calomel or camphor and opium, or 
extract of poppy, is, perhaps, preferable in moet 
cases. Dhaphoretics in frequent doses are al- 
ways of service, and may be conjoined with di- 
uretics. After depletions have been carried 
sufficiently far, or 
late in the disease, blisters, sinapisms, or the 
warm uth: embrocation, placed on the 
chest, and camphor, ammonia, ipecacuanha, or 
other expectorants, with hyoscyamus, or ex- 
tract of poppy, are the principal means we pos- 
sess. in this complication the skin is 
cool and pale, the pulse very weak and small, 
and the features collapeed, the warm expecto- 
rants, as polygala, ammoniacum, ammonia, 
camphor, the stimulating tonics, and wine 
should be given, according to the peculiarities 
of the case. 

549. 8. Predominant affection ge intestinal 
mucous surface should be treated by means aim- 
iar to those advised in this complication of sy- 
nochus ; and the more especially, as the latter 
fever, when thus characterized, either passes 
into, or is very nearly allied to the typhoid 
form. In the early s of this complication, 
a combination of doses of hydrargyrum 
cum creta, rhubarb, and Dover's powder, with 
compound cretaceous powder, given every 
three or four hours, ie generally of service. If 
the constitutional symptoms will permit, and 
if this affection appear at an early period of the 
fever, a local depletion should be premised, and 
a blister or ones be afterward placed upon 
the abdomen. terebinthinated epithem, 
applied sufficiently hot, and covered 00 as to 

152 


the lungs are affected very | and 
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prevent evaporation, if properly managed, is the 
most efficacious means, more particularly if 
the abdomen be tense, tender, or tympanitic. 
In this latter state, an injection with asafeti- 
da, or with the extract of rue, or with from two 
drachms to half an ounce of spirits of turpen- 
tine in addition, will give great relief. 

550. In a far-advanced stage, diarrhea, espe- 
cially if attended by tension, pain, or flatulent 
distention of the abdomen, requires great at- 
tention. If the medicines just recommended 
prove not of service, the chlorurets, particularly 
the chloruret of lime, may be given, with cam- 
phor, and extract of poppies, &c. Mucilagi- 
nous injections, containing sirup of poppies, or 
laadanum, or compound tincture of camphor, 
may also be administered, and a rubefacient 
epithem placed over the abdomen. If bamor- 
rhage from the bowels occur, it may be ascri- 
bed chiefly to exudation from the softened mu- 
cous surface, as shown by the post-mortem ap- 
pearances ; and «cetate of lead with opium, or 
acetate of morphine, or extract of poppy, 
be exhibited, either in the form of pill, or with 
the pyroligneous acetic acid in strong hor 
julep. The lead has been recommen in 
these cases, by Drs. Barpesiey, Graves, and 
Srorrs. I have resorted to it in these several 
combinations, and have given it in two or three 
instances witb creasote. I have likewise em- 
ployed, by the mouth and in enemata, the spir- 
its of turpentine, which geuerally proves the 
most active remedy of any in such circumstan- 
ces. In some hopeless cases it has succeeded 
contrary to expectations. In one, however, 
that recently occurred to me, although it ar- 
rested the hemorrhage for a time, there was a 
return which carried off the patient. If the 
disease be far advanced, or the powers of lifa 
much reduced, the turpentine should be given 
in small or moderate doses, and its effects care- 
fully watched. I have also prescribed it in 
conjunction with creasote, the acetate of lead 
aromatics, in similar circumstances. 

551. y. Prominent affection of the brain may 
arise in the course of typhoid fever, either from 
congestion within the head, or from the de- 
pressed state of nervous power, unconnected 
with inflammatory action, or even with vascu- 
lar determination. This circumstance, long 
believed by pathologists, has been fully con- 
firmed by Louis, who found that the pres- 
ence or absence of delirium has little or no 
connexion with perceptible organic lesion of 
the brain. If, however, there be increased 
heat or severe pain of the head, tic con- 
tractions of some muscles, flushed face, inject- 
ed eyes, or other indications of active disorder 
of the cerebral circulation, particularly in the 
stage of reaction, the hair should be removed, 
and local depletion resorted to, The head 
ought to be kept cool by cold sponging or lo- 
tions. If delinum be attended by these symp- 
toms, the same means are required ; and if it 
be, at the same time, low, insensible, or mut- 
tering, a blister should be applied to the neck 
and nape, or behind the ears, or to the calves 
of the , or a sinapism may be substituted 
in the latter situation. Whenever the affection 
of the head is connected with increased deter- 
mination to it, especially in an early stage, 
stimulating antispasmodics, as ammonia, musk, 
or camphor in large doses, cannot be of ser- 
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vice, and may be injurious. The last of these, 
however, may be used in small doses with ni- 
tre, and it may be increased according to the 
degree of stupor and coolness of the scalp. If 
the delirium depend upon exhausted nervous 
power ; if it be attended by stupor, by a weak, 
soft, and very quick, or somewhat slow pulse ; 
by a moist skin, or copious perspiration; or 
by extreme prostration, particularly after the 
eighth or tenth day, or in the nervous stage ; 
camphor, in doses of from one to three or four 
grains every two, three, or four hours; or the 
preparations of valerian, or of serpentaria, Or of 
arnica, Of ammonia, or Of ether, OF wine, OF opi- 
um, may be severally employed as circumstan- 
ces will suggest. In other respects, the treat- 
ment of this state, and of sopor and coma, its 
frequent attendants and sequents, should be 
directed as explained in the articles Coma (4 
16, 19) and Deuigiow (§ 16,17). Retention of 
urine is very apt to occur in this state; there- 
fore, in it especially, but also in all others, at- 
tention ought to be paid to the circumstance. 
If an undue accumulation of water in the blad- 
der be detected upon examining the hypogas- 
trium, it should be immediately drawn off. 

552. d. In the most severe form of nervous fever 
(§ 461) blood-letting is seldom of service, on- 
less at the commencement of reaction, or from 
the ey, of ve most affected organ. When 
the skin is very hot, tepid ing, diaphoretics, 
external derivatives, and eiallvent gale bads, with 
nitre, or small doses of the hydro-chlorate of am- 
monia, are the most appropriate. The infusion 
of valerian may be given as the disease passes 
into the nervous stage, either with the com- 
pound tincture, or with camphor, and hydro-chlo- 
ric ciher, or other stimulants. Hitpensresnp 
advises the arnica montana, with camphor, in 
this state. If exhaustion increase, and coma 
come on, these medicines, or others of a simi- 
lar kind, may be prescribed in Jarger doses, or 
at shorter intervals; and a blister applied to 
the vertex, or occiput, or to the nape, or a 
large sinapism to the epigastrium or insides of 
the legs. Latitemano and Mackintosn have 
adduced instances of benefit, in the comatose 
state, from pouring boiling water on the lower 
extremities. Musk, the ethers, preparations of 
cinchona, or any of the stimulants already men- 
tioned, may likewise be tried, in various com- 
binations, in this stage, or an infusion of green 
tea may be given in the usual manner. 

653. c. Ifthe disease be sudden in its attack, 
or apoplectic, care should be taken to ascertain 
whether or not this character arise from weak- 
ened nervous energy of the brain, or from 
vascular congestion. When a pale, collapséd 
countenance and eyes, weak and small pulsa- 
tion of the carotids, and coolness of the scalp 
indicate the former, restoratives will be neces- 
sary. But when there are increased tempera- 
ture of the head, and excited action of the ca- 
rotids, although the countenance be pale, a 
small or moderate blood-letting, local or gen- 
eral, or even a cautious repetition of it in young 
or robust persons, will generally be required. 
The same remarks equally apply to the occur- 
rence Of paralysis. If the paralysis appear at 
an advanced stage, even local depletions ma 
be injurious. In this case we must trust chief- 
ly to blisters and other externa) derivatives, 
and to the means already stated ($ 561). 


654. If in the early stage of this, or, indeed, 
of any other form of typhoid fever, the thirst 
be urgent and attended by vomiting, desire of 
cold fluids, and heat of skin, stimulants are 
generally injurious. If tenderness of the epi- 
gastrium accompany these, inflammatory irm- 
tation, or erethism of the gastro-intestinal mu- 
cous surface should be inferred. In this case 
leeches ought to be applied; and cold or iced 
drinks and saline medicines, particularly the ui- 
trate of potash or the hydro-chlorate of ammonia, 
frequently exhibited. A combination of cam- 
phor mixture, the solution of the acetate of 
ammonia, nitrate of potash, and spirits of nitric 
ether, will generally be serviceable in these 
circumstances. Effervescing draughts are pro- 
ductive of little benefit, as the extrication of 
fixed air distends the stomach, and either caus- 
es it to react upon and throw off its contents, 
or gives rise to much distress and pain. If ir- 
ritability of the stomach still continue, a large 
blister may be applied over the epigastriam. 
Dr. Stoxes advises, in the more obstinate ca- 
ses, the raw surface to be sprinkled with a small 
quantity of the acetate of morphia. I have 
rarely found the warm turpentine embrocation 
fail of removing this state of disorder when 
properly employed. 

555. ¢. When singultus occurs in the stage of 
reaction, it is generally connected with the 
foregoing state of the stomach, and particular- 
ly with irritation about the cardiac orifice. In 
this state the treatment just advised is the 
most appropriate. When it appears in the ner- 
vous period, or later, it depends upon exhaust- 
ed nervous energy, and requires stimulants, 
antispasmodics, and anodynes. Camphor, am- 
monia, the ethers, musk, valerian, opium, and 
their preparations, variously combined, are the 
most serviceable. 

556. 7. Diarrhea is one of the most frequent 
precursors of disease of the intestinal mucous 
follicles ; yet should it not be rashly interfered 
with, and still less abruptly arrested, particu- 
larly when it occur early, or at a critical period. 
I have imputed the affection of the intestinal 
mucous surface in great part to the morbid 
condition of the blood ; this surface being one 
of the channels by which effete, or injurious 
materials, pass out of the circulation during 
the course of fever. It is evident, therefore, 
that if we shut it up without opening others, 
the alterations of the blood will increase, and 
occasion serious organic changes, and ultimate- 
ly a fatal issue. The most rational procedure, 
when diarrhea is an early complication, is not 
to interfere with it, unless it become severe or 
continue long, and then it should be moderated 
rather than arrested, and by such means as 
will increase the depurating functions of the 
skin, the kidneys, and liver, and remove the 
irritation excited in the digestive mucous sur- 
face and follicles. The remedies most likely 
to produce these effects are actually those 
which have been found most serviceable in 
this state of disease. Hydrargyrum cum creta, 
compound ipecacuanha powder, camphor, nitre, 
mild anodynes, variously combined with de- 
muleents, emollients, and diluents, are the 
most generally of service. In more advanced 
states of this complication, and in later stages 
of fever, those medicines which have been al- 
ready noticed (4 156), as well as some about to 
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be mentioned, may be resorted to. When the 
pulse is small, very a and weak, and 
the strength exhausted, diarrhoea must then be 
arrested, otherwise it will speedily terminate 
life. Astringents, opiates, absorbents, restora- 
tives, wine, &c., are all requisite in this case. 

557. 0. Tympanitic distention of the abdomen 
may occur early in this fever, and be attended 
by thirst, by a desire of warm diluents, by ten- 
derness on pressure, particularly in the lower 
part of the right side of the abdomen, and by 
diarrhea. When these symptoms are present, 
disease of the intestinal mucous follicles may 
be inferred. In this case a number of leeches, 
according to the strength of the patient and 
stage of the fever, should be applied, and fol- 
lowed by the warm turpentine embrocation on 
the abdomen. If tympanitis and diarrhea ap- 
pear late in the disease—particularly if the 
stools be foul, watery, or mucous—ulceration 
of the intestinal surface should be dreaded, and 
the means already advised (§ 156) should be 
resorted to, or the chlérurets given in the in- 
fusion of valerian, or in emollient vehicles, with 
camphor, anodynes, &c. From one or two to 
four or five drachms of spirits of turpentine 
may be prescribed once or twice, or even oft- 
ener in some cases, in a suitable vehicle, if 
these fail; or this substance, or asafetida, or 
extract of rue, with some anodyne, may also 
be administered in mucilaginous enemata from 
time to time. In most cases of flatulent dis- 
tention of the intestines, there is great dispo- 
sition to ulceration of the aggregated mucous 
follicles—if, indeed, it has not already com- 
menced—and both morbid conditions are great- 
ly aggravated by the continuance of the flatu- 
lent state. The intention, therefore, is to pro- 
cure the discharge of flatus by means which 
may, at the same time, sheath and soothe the 
irritable mucous surface, and restore the lost 
tone of the capillaries of the diseased part ; and 
whatever operates in this way will be produc- 
tive of benefit. It is only by a judicious com- 
bination of agents that this effect can be at- 
tained; and those just mentioned seem the 
most efficient, especially when the skin is cool, 
the pulse feeble, and the prostration extreme ; 
and, in thie state, the more energotic stimu- 
lants and tonics, or wine, or opium, may also 
be employed, according to the peculiarities of 
the case. (See $ 155-169.) 

558. 1. The occurrence of perforation of the 
intestines, and consequent perilonitis, should not 
be overlooked in the enteric complication, or 
other severe forms of low nervous fever. Per- 
itonitis seldom arises except from this cause, 
for large patches of the mucous surface, with 
Peyer's glands, may be destroyed by ulcera- 
tion ; and yet the peritoneum will be unchanged. 
When, however, diarrhea has been suddenly 
arrested early in the disease by an injudicious 
use of astringents, general peritonitis and effu- 
sion may result without perforation, and even 
without ulceration, But this is only one of 
several bad consequences which may proceed 
from injudicious interference. If, in an ad- 
vanced stage of fever, and after thirst, diar- 
rhea, tympanitis, and great prostration of 
strength, the patieut suddenly complain of pain 
in some part of the abdomen, extending over 
it, with tenderness, increased distention, and 
rapid sinking of the powers of life, peritonitis 
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has occurred. Jn this case large doses of opi- 
um, to palliate the patient’s sufferings, are the 
only means that can be used with any benefit. 
Dr. Sroxgs, who has very ably elucidated the 
subject of peritonitis from this cause, and its 
treatment, directs one grain of opium to be giv- 
en every hour, or two hours, until a decided 
effect is produced by it ; and afterward at long- 
er intervals. (Dublin Hosp. Rep., vol. v.; and 
Dublin Jour. of Mcd., vol. i., p. 125). When ef- 
fusion of the intestinal contents into the perito- 
neal cavity occurs, the result must be fatal. 
But when adhesion of the peritoneum to the 
Opposite surface takes place previously to the 
perforation, or when the perforation is speedily 
followed by a limited inflammation and effusion 
of lymph, recovery is possible. The formation 
of coagulable lymph can hardly, however, be 
expected in peritonitis occurring in the course 
of fever, as the states of vital action and of the 
circulating fluids are generally incapable of pro- 
ducing it. 

559. b. Treatment of Putro-adynamic Fever (§ 
472).—The phenomena which especially char- 
acterize this variety may appear either at an 
early stage of fever or at an advanced period ; 
they may be the concomitants, or early conse- 
quences of depressed vital energy, and imper- 
fect powers of reaction ; or the results of vas- 
cular reaction being 80 great, relatively to the 
state of vital influence, as to exhaust both the 
irritability of contractile parts, and the tone of 
the extreme vessels. Jn either case, altera- 
tions of the circulating fluids, and deficient vi- 
tal cohesion of the soft solids speedily follow, 
and coexist with these changes. . In conformi- 
ty with this view, with the pathological facts 
stated above (§ 523), with a recognition of the 
characters of epidemics which have been ob- 
served in modern times in different countries, 
and with the results of personal observation, it 
may be safely inferred that the treatment of 
this fever should mainly depend upon the state 
of vital action early in the stage of excitement, 
and the period of the disease in which the pu- 
tro-adynamic signs appear ; and that, in a prac- 
tical point of view, it will be, therefore, advan- 
tageous to divide this variety of typhoid fever 
into, lst. The consecutive putro-adynamic, or that 
form which is contingent on more or less man- 
ifest reaction ; and, 2d. The primary putro-ady- 
namic, or that which is attended by imperfect, 
or no reaction, and in which the characteristic 
phenomens appear early in the disease. It 
should, however, be recollected that both these 
forms may occur in the same epidemic, or that 
either may predominate ; and, moreover, that 
the first or contingent state of putro-adynamia 
is sometimes met with in all epidemics, wheth- 
er the fever be common synochoid, typhoid, or 
exanthematous, owing to the causes stated 
above, and witha frequency relative to the 
prevalence of these causes (4 502-504). 

560. a. The stages of ution and of inva- 
sion of this variety are scarcely different in 
their characters from those announcing ner- 
vous or typhus fever. The same means as 
have been advised above (4 543) may, there- 
fore, be resorted to, with the intention of pre- 
venting the farther progress of disease, or of 
rendering it more mild. When the symptoms 
of invasion are either indistinct or protracted, 
the consequent fever is often rendered much 
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less dangerous than it otherwise might have 
been, by the adoption of the measures already 
detailed, and more particularly by aan 
an energetic emetic, and by promoting its ful 
operation by warm or tepid mucilaginous dilu- 
ents. Tepid sea water, or a weak solution of 
common salt in a tepid state, has been employ- 
ed' with advantage for the purpose either of 
promoting the action of the emetic, or of pro- 
ducing full vomiting when there has been nau- 
sea or sickness. 

661. B. In the consecutive putro-adynamic, or 
when the stage of excitement 1s more or less de- 
veloped; when the pulse is frequent, full, or 
sharp; the skin hot, and thirst considerable, or 
if an internal heat be felt, vascular depletion 
may be practised, but with due reference to the 
circumstances of the patient, and to the period 
which has elapsed from the time of invasion. 
So long as the characters of putro-adynamia 
have not appeared, these symptoms fully war- 
rant a cautious recourse to depletion ; and in 

oung, robust persons even a repetition of it. 
tf rigours and shiverings are followed by inor- 
dinate or tumultuous reaction, the necessity of 
larger depletions is obvious. But, even in this 
case, they should not be carried too far, or to 
the extent of producing syncope ; otherwise, 
in attempting to avoid the exhaustion conse- 
quent upon excessive action, a quantity of blood 
may be withdrawn too great for the diminished 
| paesny of tonic contraction possessed by the 

lood-vessels, the vessels being incapable, ow- 
ing to the loss of their tone, to acoommodate 
themselves to, or contract sufficiently upon 
their contents, when the reduction of these 
contents is great—and thus collapse of vascu- 
lar action, and of vital power, may follow. 

562. y. In the pri putro-adynamic, or in 
cases attended by indistinct signs of invasion, 
and by imperfect reaction, we can hardly ven- 
ture upon depletion, unless indications of con- 
gestion or prominent affection of an important 
organ present themselves. In this instance, 
local depletions or dry cupping may be tried. 
If petechis appear early in these cases, or if 
the pulse be very compressible, very small, or 
broad and open; if the skin be cool, damp, or 
unnatural, yet not hot; if the tongue be flabby 
or covered by a dirty mucus, altho the fe- 
ver is evidently not far advanced, or is very re- 
cently passed the stage of invasion, then bleed- 
ing should not be attempted. In this case ve 
different means must be Som a den and wi 
an energy proportionate to the prostration of 
strength attending these symptoms. If pete- 
chi, or vibices, or blotches have appeared on 
the skin, they will furnish an additional indica- 
tion, particularly if they assume a dun, or dark, 
or livid colour, and will indicate the propriety 
of having recourse to the tonics, stimulants, 
and antiseptica, and the combinations of them 
about to be noticed. 

563. 4. In either form of this fever—in the 
frst, after depletions ; in the second, after the 
operation of an emetic, which should be given 
at any time during the invasion, or for three or 
four days afterward—the bowels ought to be 
freely evacuated by either of the mi purga- 
tives mentioned above, and by the occasional 
use of laxative enemata ; and frequent but 
small doses of nure may be afterward exhibited 
in the saline medicine already prescribed, or of 
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the hydrochlorate of ammonia in camphor mix- 
ture, or any other suitable vehiele. lat- 
ter are more especially indicated if any heat 
is felt in the region of the stomach, and if the 
tongue is red at its and point. If there 
be increased heat of skin, tepid sponging the 
surface with the weak nitro-hydrochloric solu- 
tion, or with a mixture of pyroligneous acetic 
acid, rose-water, and camphor mixture will 
prove both grateful and beneficial It is sel- 
dom, even in the primary putro-adynamic, that 
tonics are productive of much benefit very ear- 
ly in the disease. But, when exhibited with 
refrigerants, they are often of at service. 

infusion or the decoction of cinchona, ei- 
ther with the solution of the acetate of ammo- 
nia and nitrate of potash, or with the hydro- 
chlorate of ammonia, a few drops of hydrochlo- 
ric acid, and sometimes also with hydrochloric 
ether, is the kind of tonic which I can recom- 
mend from experience as being the most suit- 
able to an early stage of adynamic fever. 

564. It is in this variety of typhoid fever, 
more especially, that the question as to the su- 
perior efficacy of alkaline medicines and of the 
non-purgative salines, or of mineral and vege- 
table acids, becomes a matter of extreme im- 
portance. Of the latter I can speak from ob- 
servation ; of the former I have not yet made 
sufficient trial to enable me to form a satisfac- 
tory opinien. It were to be desired that Dr. 
Srevens, who has so strongly advocated the 
use of alkaline and saline substances in this fe- 
ver, would farnish us with that sort of evi- 
dence of their efficacy which would justify an 
early and decided recourse to them; and that 
those who have ample means furnished them 
of settling the question at issue would at last 
put it beyond the reach of cavil. That these 
substances are beneficial, at least several of 
them, is fully shown by the experience of suc- 
cessive ages and of numerous writers. This 
is the case po roupecs SG nie hydrochlorate of 
ammonia, and chlorate of potash, of the excel- 
lent effects of which I am convinced by repeat- 
ed observation. But the superiority of alkaline 
carbonates over acids has not yet been proved. 
Tt is also doubtful whether or not the benefit 
found to result from the former has not chiefly 
proceeded from the medicines with which the 
have been combined. At present we are guided, 
in some measure, by what we know of the phys- 
iological action of these substances. The fix- 
ed alkaline bi-carbonates redden the blood when 
carried into it, but they relax the tone of the 
digestive mucous surface. Nitre produces a 
similar ¢ in the blood, and resists any 
tendency to mposition. Acids constringe 
the mucous and contractile tissues, impart firm- 
ness to the coagulum, but render the blood 
more dark than natural. With these imperfect 
data, the experience derived from accurate ob- 
servation ought to be our chief guide; and 
whether we adopt acids in the earlier stages 
of the disease, and alkalies subsequently, or 
reverse this order, or even prescribe, in con- 
junction with neutral salts, either an acid or an 
alkali in excess, much difficulty will be felt in 
ascertaining how much is due to either of these 
means, and what may be legitimately imputed 
to other remedies, with which we may be mor 
ally bound to combine them in order to render 
their beneficial operation more certain. When 
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certain remedies, which have been particular- 
ly recommended in this form of fever, come 
under review, these substances will receive 
farther attention. 

565. In various states of putro-adynamic fe- 
Ver, external derivatives will be required, as in 
the other varieties. When blood-letting is ne- 
cessary at the commencement, they should fol- 
low this operation, particularly when promi- 
nent affection of an important organ exists. 
As to the choice of derivatives, little need be 
added to what has been already advanced. If 
blisters be adopted, attention is sometimes re- 
quired to prevent spreading or sphacelating 
sores. They should, therefore, be applied only 
until they cause redness of the surface, when 
they may be followed by a warm poultice. 
Equal care is necessary to prevent sphacela- 

‘tion of the parts pressed upon in bed, and the 
occurrence of foul sores from the contact of the 
morbid excretions, or from both causes conjoin- 
ed. The means likely to counteract or remedy 
this occurrence have been stated above (4 166). 

566. e. In the ifications of this fever, no- 
ticed above (4 476), a decided recourse to the 
same medicines as are necessary in the ad- 
vanced stages of the regular form must be had, 
more particularly when signs of colliquation are 
early and prominent. The intention in this case 
is to arrest the progress of the changes of the 

-blood, by supporting the powers of life, and 

the functions of excretion. If it 
should be found possible to correct in a more 
direct manner the state of the circulating flu- 
ids, this indication ought also to be adopted, 
and the means which operate in this way re- 


sorted to. In conformity with the former indi- 
cation, fall vomiting should be induced, if it 
have not already nm place, and a mild sto- 


machic purgative afterward given. This latter 
ought to be repeated according to the state of 
-the bowels, and the appearance of the evacua- 
tions, which will furnish indications for the em- 
ployment also of enemata, and indicate such 
as are most appropriate. In the worst forms 
of erysipelas, and in diffusive inftammation of 
cellular structares, I have found equal parts of 
the decoction’ of cinchona, and the compound 
infusion of senna, with tartrate of potash, car- 
bonate of soda, and compound tincture of car- 
damoms, an excellent purgative, and I see no 
reason against its use in this state of adynamic 
fever. After the bowels have been freely evac- 
uated, decoction of cinchona, or a strong infu- 
sion of valerian, with chlorate of and 
chloric ether, may be prescribed, according to 
. the severity of the disease. Of the aa ef- 
fects of the decoction of cinchona with the 
compound tincture, nitrate of potash, and car- 
bonate of soda, I can also speak from expe- 
rience. When the prostration of strength is 
extreme, a pill containing two or three grains 
of camphor should be taken with each dose of 
either of these, at short intervals. 
567. Other tonics, and different combinations 
of them from these age! aig wee ge oe: 
nently be active of great benefit, when 
aces ee have been eer merge How- 
ever specious the arguments some 
writers against the employment of acids in the 
putro-adynamic states of fever, it cannot be 
denied that good effects have been produced 
by them, especially when exhibited with pow- 
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erful tonics. The infusion or decoction of cin- 
chona, with hydrochloric acid, or with nitro- 
hydrochloric acids, and chloric ether (formerly 
Ciorron’s febrifuge); the sulphate of quinine 
with sulphuric acid, and Horrmann’s anodyne ; 
and pyroligneous acid in large doses, with 
camphor, the solation of the acetate of ammo- 
nia, and tonic or aromatic infusions, or the in- 
fasion of serpentaria or of arnica, are the most 
energetic, and may severally bo tried, accord- 
ing to the peculiarities of the case. A solution 
of camphor In acetic acid was a favourite medi- 
cine with many writers on putro-adynamic fe- 
ver, and was employed by them both internally 
and externally. 

568. Dr. Srevene’s saline treatment is most 
appropriate in this form of fever. He directs 
twenty grains of the chloride of sodium, thirty 
grains of the carbonate of soda, and eight of 
the chlorate of potash to be given every two 
or three hours—or more or less frequently ao- 
cording to the y of the case—dissolved 
in water, in the advanced stages. He believes 
that, when these salts are prescribed before the 
stomach has ceased to perform its functions, 
they will not irritate the alimentary canal, but 

be absorbed into the circulation and correct 
its morbid state. One or two table-spoonfuls 
of common salt may also be administered oo- 
casionally in a tepid gruel enema. The strength 
should, at the same time, be supported by strong 
beef tea, or the regimen about to be recom- 
mended. 

669. ¢. If putro-adynamic fever be attended 
by predominant affection of any organ, local de- 
pletions, followed by external derivatives, will 
be necessary, particularly in an early stage of 
the fever. At a later period, external deriva- 
tion, and the other means advised for the com- 
plications of nervous fever, according to their 
seat, should be employed. In this variety, 
however, # more liberal use of tonics, conjoined 
with the patlecrtice just mentioned, is gener- 
ally required. n this or any other form 
of typhoid fever is complicated with asthenic 
inflammatien of the fauces or pharynx, or both, 
the means already recommended are quite ap- 
propriate. In these cases, deglutition is very 
difficult, and sometimes impossible. Recourse 
to external derivatives and to injections is 
then urgently required. The action of the 
bowels should also be solicited by purgative 
enemata, unless diarrhea exist ; and the medi- 
cines that are indicated should be administered 
in clysters, and in sufficiently large doses. As 
the patient is generally unable to gargle his 
throat, advantage will sometimes accrue from 
syringing it with any of the tonic mixtures 
above prescribed, er with a solution of the 
chloruret of lime or of creasote ; and if a part, 
or the whole, or either of these should be ewal- 
lowed, the more benefit will be derived. — 

570. n. If this variety become complicated 
with diarrhea, disorganization of the digestive 
mucous follicles eh surface will epee § take 
place, if the treatment be not prempt judi- 
cious. The means already advised ($ 649, 550) 
for this complication must be adopted in this 
case. Ifthe diarrhea occurs at an early period, 
it will generally be moderated by tonic infusions, 
with the nitrate of potash, or with the hydro- 
chlorate of ammonia, and the compound tincture 
ofcamphor, A combination of ipecacuanha, ni- 
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tre, camphor, and opium, or extract of poppy, 
will also often diminish or remove it. If hamor- 
rhage supervene from the bowels, these medi- 
cines will sometiines be sufficient to remove it. 
In more urgent cases, the energetic remedies 
previously directed (4 550), or the pyroligneous 
acetic acid, with camphor and creasote, or tur- 
pentine, é&c., should be prescribed by the mouth, 
and in enemata. When diarrhea or hemor- 
rhage characterizes putro-adynamic fever, the 
alkaline carbonates will frequently aggravate or 
perpetuate it, and render convalescence pro- 
tracted. In other respects, the treatment di- 
rected for the complications of nervous fever, 
and for its last stages, is also suitable to this ; 
these stages requiring either the measures just 
described, or several of those about to be 
noticed, with a more or less direct reference 
to the putro-adynamic state, or various com- 
binations of the substances already enumera- 
ted (§ 548-555). 

671. c. Treatment of exanthematous Typhus 
(§ 495).—The premonitory and invading periods 
of this fever should be treated as recommended 
above (§ 543), with the view of arresting or 
rendering more mild the procession of morbid 
phenomena.—a. In the stage of reaction the in- 
dications are, (a) to moderate excessive ex- 
citement ; (+) to guard important organs from 
the effects of prominent action. - If vomit- 
ing bas not occurred previously, it should be 
excited by an emetic at the commencement of 
this aay or on the first, second, or third day 
of it. If, however, inflammatory signs have 
become evident, particularly if the lungs are 
affected, a moderate blood-letting should pre- 
cede the emetic. The eruption, which gener- 
ally appears in this period, is usually followed 
by slight alleviation of the symptoms, and 
should therefore be promoted by mild, tepid 
diluents, which may be made either diaphoret- 
ic, mucilaginous, or acidulous, according to cir- 
cumstances. As to blood-letting, in this disease 
it is pernicious in many, if not in most cases; 
and not merely in the nervous, but even in this 
stage. In the mild and regular typhus it is 
superfluous ; but when a highly inflammatory 
character marks this period, or when local ac- 
tion becomes very prominent or excessive, it 
must not be omitted, otherwise the local affec- 
tion may run into disorganization, and the ner- 
vous stage will be rendered more protracted or 
dangerous. The amount, repetition, and mode 
of depletion will depend upon the peculiarities 
of the case. When the bowels are open in 
this stage, purgatives, u@less of the mildest 
kind, are unnecessary. Severe purging is prej- 
udicial, as it derives from the skin, interrupts 
the regular course of the discase, and risks the 
production of the enteric complication. Tonics 
and stimulants are also injurious. 

_ 572. B. In the nervous stuge the disease has 
induced a state of exhaustion, and the system 
requires to be supported, and even gently ex- 
cited. Hitprwsranp recommends an emetic 
early in this period, if it have not been given 
previously ; and blisters to be applied about the 
seventh or eighth day, when the nervous stage 
commences. Camphor, with the solution of 
the acetate of ammonia and nitre, forms one of 
the best medicines that can now be exhibited. 
The quantity of camphor, however, should not, 
at firat, exceed one grain every two hours, or a 
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grain and a half every three hours. Arnica 
was one of the medicines most commonly em- 
ployed in Germany during the prevalence of 
this fever in that country early in the present 
century. Hitpensranp states that its opera- 
tion is stimulant, alterative, and, in large doses, 
emetic; and that it does not promote, but 
rather prevents diarrhea. In typhus it lessens 
the stupor, giddiness, and delirium, and in-° 
creases the cutaneous transpiration ; bat it is 
useful only when the inflammatory character 
is quite gone. It should be given in the form 
of infusion, in a quantity short of prodacing 
nausea. This most able and experienced wri- 
ter advises also, in the course of this stage, 
the use of volatile stimulants, especially the in- 
fusions of the roots of angelica and imperatoria, 
and of the flowers of the calamus aromaticus. 

573. In the typhus epidemic, in the military 
hospitals in Vienna and surrounding countries, 
during the late war, where it was impossible to 
prescribe for the cases individually, the follow- 
ing plan was pursued by Hitpensranp with 
great success in the simple and regular dis- 
ease: On the first day of the fever an emetic 
was administered, and succeeded by diluent 
diaphoretic decoctions. About the seventh 
day, when the typhomania and debility were 
increased, the skin and tongue dry, and the 
belly distended, blisters were put upon the 
calves of the legs, and eight ounces of an infu- 
sion of two drachms of the flowers of arnica, 
and as much angelica root, with a little of 
Horrmann’s anodyne, were given daily, two 
table-spoonfuls being taken every two hours, 
alternately with camphor powders. Stimu- 
lants, in this fever, should be prescribed in fre- 
quent but small doses, rather than in large 
quantities. Cinchona and other tonics are su- 
perfluous as long as the disease is mild and 
regular. But they, together with wine, &c., 
are required if the putro-adynamic state ap- 
pears in this stage. 

574, yt If the preceding stages have been 
prudently treated, and if the disease has been 
regular and mild, nothing more is necessary in 
the way of medicine, as the pertod of crisis ap- 
proaches, than to promote the evacuations at- 
tending it; and, as the chief of these is perspi- 
ration, mild diluents, and the diaphoretics in 
common use, or those just mentioned, are to 
be continued. All medicines should not be 
abandoned immediately after a crisis. Stimu- 
lants, however, should be milder, and given at 
longer intervals. Hitpensranp advises the 
camphor and arnica to be given up, and the in- 
fasion of angelica to be continued for some 
time. As convalescence advances, the treatment 
should be chiefly dietetic and regimenal. 

575. 6. The irregular forms of typhus—the 
modifications and complications—require ap- 
propriate means, or variations of the procedure 
now recommended. If the inflammatory charac- 
ter is violent, a more active antiphlogistic treat- 
ment is necessary. But the existence of defi- 
cient power, and the knowledge that the ner- 
vous stage must follow, should influence the 

ractitioner. For an inflammatory state of the 
rain, or the semi-apoplectic state, bleeding 
geoerally and locally must be adopted, to an 
amount which the circumstances of the case 
will suggest. When the lungs are affected, this 
practice, aided by antimonials, blisters, and 
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diaphoretica, is equally necessary. If the in- 
flammatory state be not entirely removed, and 
if it is not safe to bleed more, or if this state be 
prolonged into the nervous stage, external de- 
Fivatives and antimonials are to be chiefly con- 
fided in. The same practice is applicable to 
the association of ic discase in this stage. 
The affection of the intestinal mucous surface 
requires the same treatment as was recom- 
mended in synochoid and nervous fevers (4 549, 
et seq.). Sometimes the gastric or bilious char- 
acter predominates, particularly in summer and 
autumn, owing to impurities in the prima via, 
and accumulations of bile in the hepatic ducts 
and gall-bladder. Emetics are necessary in 
these cases especially, unless there are indica- 
tions which forbid them; and mild purgatives, 
in the inflammatory stage—in the nervous, 
aperient clysters—should be preferred. 

576. 2. In the nervous stage various irregu- 
larities often occur. If this character is exces- 
sive, or has taken saddenly, large and 
Tepeated doses of volatile stimulants are neces- 
sary. Camphor, ammonia, ether, musk, cin- 
chona, serpentaria, wine, —- and blisters 
are severally useful, when judiciously combined. 
Phosphorus has been recommended for this 
state, but Hitpensgann found it useless. During 
this stage, a passive, asthenic, or nervous kind 
of inflammatory action may occur, icularly 
in the mucous surface of the intestines and in 
the mucous follicles ; but it sometimes also af- 
fects the brain andlungs. When it attacks the 
intestines, there is a painful feeling excited by 
pressing the abdomen ; the pulse is small and 
irregular or unequal; the belly is tympanitic or 
tonse, and the stools very frequent and morbid. 
For this state, a moderate or small local deple- 
tion ; blisters, sinapisms, or hot turpentine em- 
brocations, followed by warm poultices over 
the abdomen ; camphor, with hydrargyrum cum 
creta, and Dover's powder, in large quantities 
of mucilage; or camphor with ipecacuapha, 
nitre, and opium; mucilaginous enemata, with 
extract of poppies, &c.; and the other means 
already mentioned (§ 550), should be chiefly re- 
lied upon. If this form of inflammation, or of 
inflammatory congestion, attack the liver, ten- 
derness and fulness in the right hypochondrium, 
and jaundice generally accompany it, and a 
very dangerous complication results. Local 
depletion is sometimes of use, but as frequent- 
ly it is of little service. Mercurials, excepting, 
espe the hydrargyrum cum creta, are sti 

efficacious. Blisters over the bh hon- 
drium and epigastrium ; frictions with rubefa- 
cient liniments in this situation; rubefacient 
applications on the insides of the thighs ; emoll- 
ient and aperient enemata, if the bowels require 
to be assisted ; camphor, with nitre or sulphate 
of potash, and a nes; diuretics conjoined 
with mild diaphoretics ; aod the nitro-hydro- 
chlorie acid given internally with the spirits of 
nitric ether, or used externally as a lotion or 
wash, may severally be productive of benefit. 

577. ¢. The nervous. inflammation of the 
brain is indicated by sopor and profound typho- 
mania, and should be combated by blisters on 
the head, by camphor, by arnica, and the means 
directed for this affection in nervous fever 
(4551). If tightness of the chest and dyspnea 
occur in the nervous stage, congestion of the 
weakened vessels of the lungs may be inferred. 
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In this state a small bleeding, to the amount 
of four or six ounces, may be directed in some 
cases, and followed in all by blisters on the 
chest, and antimonials conjoined with camphor. 

578. ». If the putro-adynamic character super- 
venes and predominates as the nervous stage 
proceeds, the debility, equally with the morbid 
state of the blood, requires attention. The 
preparations of cinchona, either with mineral 
acid, or with alterative neutral salts, large 
doses of camphor, wine, opium, and the other 
Means directed for the various phases and 
complications of this condition, will be required, 
according to the peculiarities of individual ca- 
ses. If diarrhea or dysentery comes on in this 
state, opium in large doses, but at distant in- 
tervals; warm dilute wine, with spices and 
other aromatics; mocilaginous and farinaceous 
liquids, or gruel with common salt, taken in 
small quantities, but often, and administered in 
enemata, with sirup or extract of poppies; and 
the other remedies noticed above (4 556), should 
be prescribed. If singultus or meteorismus 0c- 
cur, they should be treated conformably with 
the principles already explained (4.557). Swell- 
ings of the parotids are unpleasant accidents, 
even when critical. They should be checked, ~ 
at first, by keeping the bowels moderately open, 
and cold applications to them. If this end be 
not accomplished, then suppuration should be 
promoted by stimulating poultices; and the ab- 
scess should be early opened, in order to pre- 
vent contamination of the surrounding cellular 
parts. If gangrenous sores appear in any part, 
the means directed above (4 166), more partic- 
ularly the chlorides, creasote, powdered bark, 
turpentine, &c., either severally, or variously 
combined, or in the form of wash, epithem, or 
poultice, ought to be promptly and assiduously 
employed. 

579. iii. Of certain Medicines, $c., tn Typhoid 
Fevers.—a. Antimonials, especially Jaurs’s pow- 
der and tartar emetic, are frequently of service 
in the early stages of fever; the latter for its 
emetic operation, and its febrifuge or contra- 
stimplant action during excitement; and the 
former for this last effect, in connexion with 
its diaphoretic influence. The remarks already 
offered respecting these medicines (4 162) are 
applicable to the use of them in the fevers 
under consideration. It is chiefly in the early 
periods, in the more inflammatory states, in the 
pulmonary complications, and either in aid of, 
or as substitutes for blood-letting, that they 
should be employed, more particularly the po- 
tassio-tartrate of antimony. However, the re- 
sults of Rasoni’s practice, and the recent trials 
made of this medicine by Dr. Gravee in the 
advanced stage of typhus, indicate the propriety 
of having recourse to it, at a later period, in 
much more liberal doses than have been hith- 
erto considered safe. This able physician, rea- 
soning from the good effects of the medicine in 
delirium tremens, was induced to resort to it in 
a case presenting a quick, failing pulse ; a black, 
dry, tremulous tongue ; ty:npanitis ; low, mut- 
tering delirium ; startings of the tendons, and’ 
nervous agitation. He prescribed four grains 
of tartar emetic in eight ounces of camphor 
jolep, with a drachm of tincture of opium—a 
table-spoonful to be taken every second hour. 
The patient vomited after the second dose ; 
and, after the fourth, he fell into a calm sleep, 
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and soon recovered. Besides the good effect 
of this medicine, that of vomiting at this stage 
of fever, as recommended by many of the older 
writers, is shown by this case. Dr. Graves 
refers to other instances (Lond. Med. and Surg. 
Journ., vol. vii., p. 641) in which tartar emetic 
and opium produced decided benefit in most 
unfavourable states of the advanced periods 
of low nervous fever, and of exanthematic 
typhus. The combination of the potassio-tar- 
trate of antimony with nitre is most appropri- 
ate in the stage of excitement ; but, in the ner- 
vous stage, opium seems indispensable to the 
good effects of the antimony. ; 

580. b. Of other antiphlogistic and contra-etim- 
ulant means, it is unnecessary to add anything 
to what has been already advanced. The con- 
tradictory opinions entertained as to the pro- 
priety or amount of depletion are readily ex- 

ined, when the various forms of typhoid 
ever, and circumstances of the case, are taken 
into consideration, in connexion with the in- 
teatiéns with which ing on the one 
hand, and restoratives on the other, are resort- 
ed to; and with the fact that both are very 
frequently required, not only consecutively, but 
even simultaneously. This circumstance was 
well known to very many of the numerous wri- 
ters on these fevers during the last three cen- 
turies, both in this and in foreign countries. 
They well knew and strenuously inculeated the 
fact, even as late as the days of Ciarssz, that, 
in order to prevent the accession of the putro- 
adynamic state, it is necessary to bleed, and to 
use other antipblogistic remedies with decision, 
early in various fevers and epidemics. And, 
next to bleeding, nifre and the kydrochlorate of 
ammonia were held in estimation, for their ef- 
fects in lowering morbid reaction at the com- 
mencement of pire fevers, and in prevent- 
ing putridity in advanced stages. Thus, while 
nitre was conjoined with antimonials, ipecac- 
uapha, small doses of camphor, or with the 
spirits of nitric ether, to fulfil the former inten- 
tion, and to promote perspiration and the ac- 
tion of the kidneys, it was given with tonics 
and stimulants, to produce the latter indication. 
The writings of De.ivs, Hittary, Haswet, 

oop, Rasozi, and many others show us how 
very little we have hitherto improved upon 
their practice in these fevers. the same re- 
mark applies to the use of the hydrochlorate of 
ammonia, whose operation as a refrigerant 
antiseptic and tonic ranks it as one of the best 
and most generally applicable of the many 
remedies employed in fever. 

581. ¢. As to the use of alvine evacuations, we 
have arrived at similar conclusions to those 
very gene acted upon during the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, but 
lost sight of towards the close of the latter. 
The good effects of emetics at the commence- 
ment of typhoid fevers were almoet universally 
admitted, until Brovesais banished them from 
his code of therapeutics. ‘That circumstances 
sometimes occur which either render them 
unnecessary, or even forbid them altogether, 
has been allowed ; but very sufficient evidence 
has been adduced of their good effects, more 
person in the periods of premonition and 

vasion, and even early in that of excitement. 
Many writers of great experience, especially 
Cuzywe, Tvomy, Stott, Sanviroan, Rei, Hiv- 
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DENBRAND, Hurge.anp, &c., have advised them 
in the advanced stages of these fevers; and 
although they are rarely employed in these 

riods by practitioners m this country, I be- 
Keve that they will often prove of service even 
then, when judiciously resorted to, in exan- 
thematic typhus. The a effects impu- 
ted to them by Murcus, Wenvecstapr, Brovs- 
sais, and others are im be referred naliee em- 
ployment of them in the gastric complication, 
and in other circumstances which contra-indi- 
cate their use. 

682, The operation of purgatives in low fevers 
is now well understood; the indiscriminate 
use of them encouraged by the writings of 
Hamiurow having been checked and tempered 
by the partial adoption of the views of Brove- 
sats. And yet I believe that the particular 
state of the intestinal mucous surface that ex- 
ists in these fevers may be increased by a neg- 
lect of this class of medicines ; and that, when 
appropriately combined, many of them are cal- 
culated to prevent, or to alleviate the morbid 
condition which the disciples of Broussais im- 
agine them to produce. A tolerably active 
purgative early in excitement, or in the other 
circumstances above noticed, both lowers ex- 
cessive action and removes morbid excretions, 
which, if allowed to remain, would prove a 
cause of irritation and contamination to the 
frame. In cases, however, where the vascular 
excitement is attended by vital prostration, 
either early or late in the disease, the use of 

ives requires much eaution. When ex- 
citement is considerable, calomel with j or 
with rhubarb, will be given, at first, with advan- 
tage; bat, in other circumstances, the calomel 
should be withheld. When, with excitement, 
there is considerable pulmonary affection, the 
potassio-tartrate of antimony may be added to 
the purgative ado as advised by Dr. M‘Cor- 
wac, and, in very generally adopted in 
practice. But when vital depression is the 
predominant feature of the disease, we shoald 
be as cautious in the use of purgatives as in 
having recourse to bleeding. The evacuation 
of the serous portion of the blood by means of 
the former is nearly equally depressing with 
the latter operation. In the advanced stages, 
and especially when putro-adynamic signs be- 
gue appear, the blood-vessels, owing to the 
of a great portion of their tonic contractil- 

ity, cannot accommodate themselves to the 
evacuation of much of their contents, in what- 
ever way it may be effected; for the columa 
of blood in the vessels is no longer presented 
to the contraction of the ventricles in that 
state of tension which favours its healthy cir- 
— If 7 es pelea require the 
a purgative ng a state of prostration, 

it ought not to be withheld ; but it should be 
80 selected as to produce no greater evacuation 
than may appear requisite, and be 20 combined 
as to leave a tonic or salutary impression upon 
the digestive macous surface. In such cases, 
equal parts of the compound infusions of gen- 
tian and senna, or an infusion of cinchona snd 
rhubarb, or the compound decoction of aloes, 
or rhubarb and carbonate of soda, or the par- 
gatives already mentioned (4 150, 161), or some 
of those prescribed in the A ix (F. 180, 181, 
206, 316, 252, 483), may resorted to. Ia 
the putro-adynamic form, and in the advanced 
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states of typhoid fever, purgatives ought to be 
always combined with tonics and aromatics, 
They should never be given excepting very 
manifestly required, cat then in moderate 
doses, and combined as now advised, particu- 
larly when there is diarrhoea, or evacuations 
of blood, or meteorismus. However, rhubarb, 
or turpentine, in small or moderate doses, with 
aromatics, will often be of much service ih 
such cases. 

583. d. There are several stimulants of great 
use in low fevers; and which, owing to their 
peculiar or febrifuge operation, may be given 
with great benefit in that state of excitement 
which is attended by vital prostration, as well 
as in more advanced stages of the disease. 
Of these the most applicable and beneficial is 
camphor. This substance is most generally 
adopted, and has received the encomiums of 
Most writers on typhoid fevers, and more par- 
ticularly of Riverivs, Srout, Ferro, Home, 
Marcos, Taomann, Grazr, Rem, ScHtecer., 
Horn, and Hitpensranp. I have prescribed it 
not only in these, but also in pestilential, exan- 
thematic, puerperal, and common continued 
fevers ; and am satisfied as to its good effects, 
either when exhibited alone or when combined 
With other appropriate medicines, and given in 
proper doses. In the sfage of excitement, the 
dose, and the medicines which should be asso- 
ciated with it, should have reference to the 
state of vital power, to the mildness or severit: 
of the disease, and to the nature of the promi- 
nent affection or complication. In this stage, 
particularly if vital power is.not much lowered, 
it may be given in frequent doses of half a 
grain, or a grain, with a weak solution of the 
acetate of ammonia, or in a mixture with it 
and spirits of nitric ether, or with nitre(F. 494, 
496), or with hydrochlorate of ammonia (F. 431), 
or with antimonials (F. 493), or with any two 
or more of these. It may be also exhibited in 
some circumstances with advantage conjoined 
with calomel. If vital power is much depressed 
in this stage, the dose of the camphor may be 
increased, and the antimonial or the calomel 
omitted, or given merely at the outset. In 
some one or other of these combinations, it 
will prove of benefit, whatever complications 
the fever may present. As the disease passes 
into the nervous stage, and more especially as 
this stage passes into extreme exhaustion, the 
dose of camphor should he increased, and it 
may then be conjoined with tonics, various 
stimulants, antiseptics, &c., as arnica, cinchona, 
serpentaria, valerian, angelica, opium, sulphate 
of quinine, the chlorides, musk, aromatics, &c., 
according to the period and peculiarities of the 
disease. Many of the best writers in Germany 
prescribe it, early in the nervous stage, with 
arnica, or with acetic or citric acid. Haute- 
s1cec, Cactisen, Lupwio, Bonnevavtt, Frang, 
Jatorrscumipt, and Hurecanp direct a solution 
of camphor in acetic acid to be taken internally, 
and used externally, early in most states of 
typhoid fever. With the pyroligneous acetic: 
acid, the eamphor may be conjoined with still 
greater benefit. The inflammatory state of any 
organ, supervening in the course of typhoid 
fevers, does not contra-indicate the use of 
camphor, if given appropriately to the degree 
of vascular action and of vital power. 

584, Arnica has been very much employed 
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in Germany in low fevers, and in the riervous 
stage of typhus, yet it has not received a sat- 
isfactory trialin England norin France. Stott, 
Fiscner, Covtin, Ferro, Mescier, Frank, 
Ricnter, Heceer, Hitpensranp, and other 
high authorities recommend it generally, as di- 
rected above (§ 572). Quentin prescribes an 
infusion of it with valerian. The flowers and 
the root are most commonly employed, and 
ser in the form of a weak infusion (F. 222, 
223), 

585, In the low nervous form of typhoid fe- 
ver, as well as in the nervous stage of exan- 
thematic typhus, or in that stage and state of 
the disease for which the German physicians 
prescribe arnica, valerian may be employed with 
advantage. Marrnat, Frize, Rew, THomann, 
and others recommend it. I have given an in- 
fusion of it in several cases, and made it the 
vehicle of other medicines, particularly the 
chlorate of potash, camphor, the alkaline car- 
bonates, serpentaria (F. 269, 270) &c. It is in- 
dicated in such states of fever as require-a gen- 
tle tonic and stimulant of the nervous: influ- 
ence, especially when the nervous symptoms 
are predominant, although the head be cool andi 
the pulse weak. In these circumstances it may 
be conjoined with camphor, tonics, &c. 

588. Serpentaria root was praised by Frizz, 
Stor, Reit, Marcus, and others in the advan- 
ced stage of low fevers, and in the circumstan- 
ces just mentioned. It is still used, when the 
skin is cool or the pulse is weak, and when 
warm stimulating tonics are required. It is 
most serviceable in the form of infusion, with 
aromatics and tonics (FP. 262, 416, 826). An- 
gelica root was recommended by Rett, impera- 
toria root by Horruann, and the root of cala- 
mus aromaticus by Hitpensrann. They are 
very rarely employed in this country, although 
they are of service, particularly in the form of 
infusion, as vehicles for other medicines, and 
on account of their warm, diaphoretic, and 
stimulant effects. They may be employed va- 
riously combined with each other, or with cam- 
phor, tonics, &c., and are indicated in the same 
circumstances as require the use of amica, 
viz., in the low nervous and putro-adynamic 
states. Their infusions are good vehicles for 
tonics, the chlorates, or alterative salts. I have 
sometimes prescribed them with chloric acid 
and chloric ether, or with the chloride of sodi- 
um and chlorate of potash. 

587. e. Cinchona and other tonics have been 
enived by Huxuam, Linn, Lanortsn, Grant, 

EstPHaL, Sims, Va.tieneni, Casson, For- 
prcr, and most of the writers on fever during 
the last century, and by many contemporary 
authors; while others have attributed more or 
less mischief to their use. When the various 
forms of typhoid fevers, their complications, and 
the very different pathological states in the suc- 
cessive stages of their course are considered, 
this contrariety of opinion is easily explained. 
When the nervous stage has appeared, and 
when the putro-adynamic state is pronounced, 
whether early in: the disease, as in the putrid 
or septic variety, or in the advanced stages of 
the nervous and exanthematous, the prepara- 
tions of cinchona and the sulphate of quinine are 
the best tonics that can be selected, both for 
the permanence of their action and for their in- 
fluence in arresting the disposition to colliqua- 
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tion that pervades the fluids and soft solids of 
the frame. In the early states of the disease, 
and where the propriety uf having recourse to 
tonics is a matter of doubt, the infusion of bark, 
with the solution of the acetate of ammonia, 
and spirits of nitric ether, or the decoction of ctn- 
chona, with nitre and hydro-chlorate of ammonia 
(F. 437, 438), will generally prove serviceable. 
588. f. The propriety of having recourse to 
acids in the states of low fever just alluded to 
has recently been disputed ; and if the effects 
produced by them on the blood be considered, 
as shown by the experiments of Frienp, Ever, 
Giangita, Hater, &c., and as stated in the 
article Bioop (§ 135, 136), rational doubts of 
their salutary influence may be entertained ; 
yet the experience of most writers is in fa- 
vour of them, particularly in fevers of a low 
character. Srpanaenpero, Huxuam, Lanogien, 
Woon, Mursinna, Rowvey, Boyer, Rapemacu- 
ga, Scuieogc, Horn, Forpyce, Bano, Mivvar, 
Frank, Hurevanp, &c., recommend the minecr- 
al acids, especially the hydrochloric, in the cir- 
cumstances mentioned above. From a careful 
observation of their effects in many cases, I be- 
lieve that they will prove beneficial in some 
cases and injurious in others, according to the 
period and state of fever, and the mode of pre- 
scribing them. If they are given before the 
blood has become materially altered and the vi- 
tal energy much exhausted, but after requisite 
vascular or alvine evacuations have been carri- 
ed sufficiently far, while the skin is still warm- 
er than natural, and while the pulse is broad, 
open, and compressible, the mineral acids, with 
tonic infusions, will generally be seviceable. 
In this state the infusion or decoction of cin- 
chona may be given, with hydrochloric acid and 
chloric ether ; or the sulphate of quinine, with 
infusion of roses and sulphuric acid, or also 
with sulphuric ether. When the prostration 
is considerable, this latter may be the more en- 
ergetic medicine. In more doubtful cases, par- 
ticularly when the heat of surface is great, the 
infusion of cinchona or of valerian may be giv- 
en, with the nitrate of potash, or with the ni- 
trate of soda, a few drops of nitric acid, and the 
spirits of nitric ether; and when the skin is 
cooler, either of these infusions, or some one 
of the others already mentioned, may be pre- 
-s¢ribed with equal parts of the nitro-hydrochlo-~ 
.ri¢ acid and the tincture of serpentaria. 
589. In the treatment of typhoid fevers, it 
should never be forgotten that the state of the 
‘circulating fluids depends chiefly, if not entire- 
‘ly upon that of the organic nervous influence, 
.and that agents which apparently deteriorate 
the blood may yet he of use by administering 
to this influence. The carbonic acid gas was 
supposed by Jansenn, Fortier, and Percivat 
to act as an energetic tonic, when taken into 
the digestive canal; and they therefore direct- 
ed the use. ef those fluids which contain it most 
abundantly, and even advised it to be thrown 
up the rectum. A similar practice was lately 
recommended by Dr. Cuanny, with the view 
of supplying the blood with this substance. 
But M. Cuomex has shown the inefficacy of 
this practice (§ 538). The acids which have 
-appeared to me most serviceable in the ear- 
ly period of the adynamic, nervous, or pu- 
-tro-adynamic forms, are the hydrochloric and 
-the pyroligneous acetic, particularly when giv- 
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en in the decoction of bark (F. 388), or in ei- 
ther of the warm stimulant infusions mention- 
ed above. When the nervous or putro-ady- 
namic states are far advanced; when the tem- 
perature is low, and the skin lurid or discolour- 
ed, I believe that whatever benefit follows the 
use of mineral acids depends chiefly upon the 
salutary efforts of nature, or the substances 
prescribed at the same time. In the state just 
mentioned, the more energetic tonics and stim- 
ulants, in conjunction with camphor, the chlo- 
rate of potash, opium, wine, &c., are much 
more deserving of confidence. Besides cincho- 
na and sulphate of quinine, other tonics, as cas- 
carilla, calumba, gentian, &c., may be used 3 but 
they are inferior to bark, and ought to be given 
chiefly in conjunction with substances appro- 
priate to the peculiarities of the case. The 
willow bark has been recommended by Orrto, 
Scuiecer, Wuirte, and Hurgvanp, but it does 
not appear to be equal to cinchona. 

590. g. The chlorates, &c.—The chloride of 


potassium (muriate of potash) was first employ- 


ed, under the name of digestive salt, by Sytvi- 
us; and, owing to its febrifuge properties, it 
afterward obtained the appellation of febrifuge 
salt of Sytvivs. It was given in doses of from 
one to two or three drachms; and, although 
its action is stimulant, aperient, diuretic, and 
antiseptic, it has seldom been used in modern 
times. It is of service in the low stages of fe- 
ver, and when there is evident change in the 
circulating and secreted fluids ; but it is inferi- 
or to the chlorate of potassa in these states. 
This latter salt was recommended by Garnett 
and some other writers, but at no time has it 
been generally used. I have prescribed the 
chlorate of potash in several diseases since 
1819, and consider it a valuable medicine, es- 
pecially in the advanced stages of typhoid fe- 
vers. When excitement or vascular reaction 
is about to pass into the nervous stage, and 
when inflammatory determination has been re- 
moved, either of these salts, but the latter es- 
pecially, will be prescribed with benefit. The 
chlorate may be advantageously conjoined with 
tonics and camphor; or it may be given in do- 
ses of five or seven grains, every two or three 
hours, in tonic infusions, or in larger quantities 
at longer intervals. A solution of chlorine or 
of chloric ether, or of both, may be used in the 
same states for which the chlorate of potash 
or the chlorides are here recommended. 

591. The chloride of sodium, or common aalc, 
although sometimes used in various forms, but 
commonly as an aperient and anthelmintic by 
the older writers, has recently been seldom re- 
sorted to, excepting in enemata, in the treat- 
ment of low fevers. Formerly putridity was 
much insisted upon as a characteristic of cer- 
tain states of fever; for, owing to the intensi- 
ty and concurrence of the exciting causes, to 
the treatment, and to the influences in opera- 
tion through the course of the disease, these 
changes of the fluids and soft solids, which, al- 
though not strictly putrid, yet somewhat resem- 
ble it, or even approach it, were common oc- 
currences in the course of the inflammatory 
as well as of the adynamic varieties. These 
changes, inasmuch as: they consist, in some 
measure, of an incipient dissolution of the vital 
cohesion of the tissues and of the healthy con- 
dition of the fluids, quickly passing, with the 
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disappearance of life, into manifest decomposi- 
tion, were not altogether inappropriately term- 
ed putrid; and, for want of a more suitable 
name, they may still retain the denomination. 
With the modern disuse of this term, and from 
a disbelief of the possibility of putridity taking 
place in a living body, the operation of medi- 
Gines In preventing or counteracting it was de- 
nied. Thus an antiseptic property was denied 
to medicines, although it could not be doubted 
that many substances had the power both of 
averting and of remedying the changes usually 
tremed putrid. This power was imputed to their 
influence upon the nervous system, particular- 
ly the cerebro-spinal part of it. I have, how- 
ever, shown at other places, by experiments 
performed by myself and others, that numerous 
substances are quickly conveyed into the cir- 
culation, where they directly change the state 
of the circulating fluids and secretions, and af- 
fect the organic or ganglial nervous influence. 
592. Conformably with this view, the older 
opinion as to the operation of antiseptics on the 
living as well as on the dead body—that certain 
substances prevent or counteract the changes 
usually denominated putrid or septic—seems 
well founded. There can be no doubt that the 
circulating fluids are contaminated or altered 
in the course of fever, owing to the superabun- 
dance of certain constituents, and the Joss of 
others necessary to the continuance of health. 
"The impeded functions of the lungs, the skin, 
liver, and kidneys, in the early stage of the dis- 
ease, will occasion the former of these chan- 
ges, and the stop put to the functions of diges- 
tion and assimilation—to the sources of supply 
—will produce the latter. That the chloride 
of sodium is necessary to the healthy state of 
the blood cannot be doubted ; it therefore fol- 
lows that the privation of it, for a number of 
days, during the treatment of fevers, will ma- 
terially favour the morbid condition which the 
fluids assume in the advanced stages. But as 
other substances, as the chlorate of potash, hy- 
drochlorate of ammonia, nitrate of potash, and 
nitrate of soda, act on the blood and on the 
economy in a similar manner to the chloride 
of sodium, although not so beneficially, univer- 
sally, and permanently as this last, which has 
been so bountifully supplied by nature, we are 
enabled to account for the benefit derived from 
the use of them in the advanced stages of fe- 
ver by writers in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. It seems very probable that the 
common salt taken so abundantly with our 
food, after having produced the effects arising 
from its neutral state, is decomposed by the 
nervous or vital influence, or by the electrici- 
ties circulating through the frame; and that 
each of its constituents performs ulterior offices 
in the economy that are necessary to the con- 
tinuance of health, and enters into new combi- 
nations, produced by the actions of the respect- 
ive organs in the circulating and secreted fluids. 
593. If this view be just, the insufficient 
supply, or the privation of this salt in the early 
stages, while the discharge of it continues by 
the excretions, in either its neutral or its de- 
composed states, will cause a deficiency of it 
in the blood in the advanced periods of fever, 
and will give rise to farther changes both in 
the circulating and in the secreted fluids. In 
conformity with this opinion, a modification of 
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the medical and regimenal treatment usually 
recommended in typhoid fevers should be 
adopted. It is not improbable that the evile 
resulting from a total privation of a substance 
so necessary to the healthy discharge of the 
functions as the chloride of sodium is, would 
have been more generally manifest in these 
diseases if other substances, acting somewhat 
similarly upon the blood and on the system, 
had not been commonly employed in the treat- 
ment of them. I have been led, by the anti- 
septic properties of certain medicines, to have 
recourse, in the latter stages of low fevers, to 
the most energetic of them, particularly the 
nitrate of potash, the chlorate of potash, the 
hydrochlorate of ammonia, camphor, and the 
terebinthinates, cinchona, &c., in various com- 
binations, either with each other or with differ- 
ent stimulants and tonics, with the view of 
exciting the nervous influence, of supporting 
the powers of life, and of counteracting the 
changes frequently terminating in a dissolution 
of the vital crasis and cohesion of the fluids 
and soft solids. But in fevers which are char- 
acterized by exoessive action at the commence- 
ment of excitement, and by extreme exhaus- 
tion, loss of irritability, and depravation of the 
fluids in the latter stages, a too early recourse 
to some of these medicines may increase the 
morbid action, and aggravate local determina- 
tions; while a too cautious reserve of them, 
either as to quantity or as to the period of fe- 
ver, may allow the diseased changes to pro- 
ceed without interruption to a fatal issue. It 
is, therefore, imperatively required of us that 
we should determine, by attentive observation, 
both the exact period in which medicines of 
this description should be commenced with, 
and the particular substances that should be 
first employed. As respects the kinds of fever 
just alluded to, as well as those forms which 
are either nervous or more uniformly putro- 
adynamic at earlier stages, we are at no loss 
for means which are both refrigerant and anti- 
septic, and which may be employed from the 
commencement, either when excitement is 
most excessive, or when it is entirely absent, 
if due care be taken in the mode of prescribing 
them. By this early attention, particularly in 
putro-adynamic and inflammatory putrid fevers, 
to those means which may best preserve the 
fluids from the changes they are apt to under- 
go, especially when these fevers are left to 
themselves or injudiciously treated, the advan- 
ced stages are rendered much more mild, and 
even manageable. The more refrigerant of 
the substances, formerly termed antiseptics, as 
nitrate of potash, nitrate of soda, hydrochlorate 
of ammonia, &c., when duly administered in 
the early course of fever, and combined with, 
or followed by those which are more stimulant 
and tonic, as camphor, cinchona, chlorate of 
potash, arnica, &c., as exhaustion and signs 
of putro-adynamia appear, will generally pre- 
vent the more dangerous changes in the fluids 
from taking place. The hydrochlorate of ammo- 
nia is now seldom used internally, although 
Horraann, Jacos, Bazcuusen, Lorsecke, T1s- 
sot, Wertnor, Monzo, Hirscrer, Hivvary, 
M‘Cavsvanp, Guevin, and others have recom- 
mended it highly in putro-adynamic fevers. [ 
have frequently employed it, and Dr. Conwety 
has found it of great service in the fevers of 
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India. Scuutpr prefers it in such cases as are 
attended by diarrhea. 

594. About the time when M. Laparpaque 
discovered the chlorinated soda and lime, cases 
of fever of a putro-adynamic or malignant form 
were frequently occurring in an institution to 
which J am consulting physician. I bad made 
trial of various methods of treatment, but found 
camphor, in large doses, variously combined, 
and aided by other means according to the pe- 
culiarities of the case, the most successful of 
any. Shortly afterward, M. Lasarnaqvr’s pro- 
cess for preparing these chlorides was publish- 
ed at Paris, and as early as 1825 I procured 
them from Mr. Morson, for the use of this and 
another institution to which I was physician. 
I employed them internally in enemata, and 
externally, and as disinfectants; and the re- 
sults were such as have induced me to have 
recourse to them ever since in the various cir- 
cumstances and diseases in which I have rec- 
ommended them in this work. The chlorinated 
soda is a valuable medicine in all the typhoid 
forms of fever, when judiciously prescribed. 
It may be given early in the putro-adynamic 
variety, when excitement is imperfect or low, 
and the skin discoloured, or petechiz are ap- 

aring, and continued throughout the disease. 
Bat when vascular reaction is considerable, or 
local determination prominent, particularly in 
the nervous and exanthematic varieties, this 
substance should be withheld until these states 
are subdued, or about to lapse into the nervous 
stage. At first, it ought to be prescribed in 
emall doses, so as not to offend the stomach : 
in from ten to fifteen drops of the solution, as 
prepared by Laparraque, every three or four 
hours in camphor julep, or in an aromatic 
water. As the disease passes into a state of 
exhaustion or of manifest putro-adynamia, or 
when there are a lurid skin, low, muttering de- 
lirium, stupor, meteorismus, black sordes on 
the tongue, teeth, &c., the supine posture, un- 
conscious, offensive evacuations, petechie, 
blotches, a disposition to gangrene in parts 
pressed upon, coma, &c., it should be given in 

arger doses, or more frequently, and in tonic 
infusions or decoctions, or with camphor, ser- 
pentaria, or other stimulants and tonics. I 
have seen it productive of great benefit in such 
cases, but it should be commenced before these 
symptoms appear, and be persisted in, as its 
good effects are seldom manifest in less than 
three or four days, or more; and it should not 
supplant the use of wine, opium, suitable nour- 
ishment, and other means which the stage of 
the disease and peculiarities of the case may sug- 
It should also be frequently administered 

in enemata ; and the surface of the body ought 
to be often sponged with a stronger solution of 
it in warm water, with the addition of camphor. 
M. Cromer has lately given the chlorinated 
soda an extensive trial; and he states that it 
has proved more successful in low fevers than 
any other means, when perseveringly employ- 
ed. Dr. Graves has also recently employed it, 
and has found it extremely serviceable. ‘A acts, 
first, on the tissues with which it is brought in 
contact as a gentle stimulant and antiseptic, 
and is most probably partially decomposed in 
the digestive organs, and reduced to the state 
of common salt. In this state it is carried into 
the circulation, where it supplies the waste of 
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this subetance that has taken place in the early 
stage of the disease. 

695. The chlorinated lime, io doses of one or 
two grains, may be also employed with great 
advantage. When exhibited in eolution, it will 
be preferable to commence with half a grain 
every hour, or with a grain every two hours, 
gradually increasing the quantity as the stom- 
ach may tolerate it. It is best adapted to the 
more extreme cases of putro-adynamia, and 
especially to those attended by urgent diarrhea 
and meteorismus. In these it may be conjoin- 
ed with camphor and other stimulants. It was 
employed by Dr. Reip, of Dublin, in low fevers 
sed: in dysentery, a few months after the period 
of my having first had recourse to the chlori- 
nated soda. It may be prescribed in the same 
circumstances and combinations as the latter, 
but is not so generally appropriate, nor does it 
admit of so early, or of 80 prolonged an exhi- 
bition.* 

596. h. Alkalics and alkaline carbonates have 
been employed in various states of typhoid fe- 
ver, and frequently with service. The sesgui- 
carbonate and other preparations of ammonia have 
been very generally resorted to when diffusibie 
stimuli have been required. In the early sta- 
ges of these fevers, the sesqui-carbonate may 
be used with advantage to make a neutral 
saline mixture with the pyroligneous acid, and 
either the alkali or the acid may be given in 
excess, or the mixture may be taken while ef- 
fervescing. The preparations of ammonia are 
Most useful in the nervous and exanthematic 
varieties of typhoid fever, and, in conjunction 
with camphor, or with tonic infusions, in the 
nervous stage. In the putro-adynamic state 
they have seldom appeared to me to have any 
good effect, unless combined with these or 
other tonics. 

597. The sesqui-carbonate of soda and bicarbo- 
nate of potash are seldom used unless to form 
neutral citrates or fartrates, and to obtain the 
fixed air given out during the combination. 
The advantages of this latter are, however, by 
no means considerable; but the salis them- 
selves are of service, by supplying, in some 
respects, the place of that commonly employed. 
The carbonate of eoda has been occasionally 
used, and is recommended by Dr. Stevens as 
an ingredient in his saline powders. In the 
more adynamio states of typhoid fevers, or in 
the intestinal complications, the carbonate of 
soda should be given in a tonic infusion or de- 
coction, with camphor, and with opium, or ex- 
tract of poppy, or compound tincture of cam- 





* Dr. ReEip mentions an :mportant fact illastrating the 
cause of peeedreens fevers, Sabato ee exists toa 
greater extent than is suppreed, especi in large cities, 
although in « much less d than in ee aboat 
to be adduced. At Val id, dung the war ia Spain, the 
poles of the “Holy Inquisition” was appointed for the 

ks of a Brittsh regiment. Under the colonnuade was 
a well, from which water could be drawn into the upper 
most stories. This water had a sweetish decayed taste; 
bat, for the want of better, the soldiers used it both for 
drinking and cooking. No other regiment in the 
was so unhealthy; and the prevailing discase was putrid 
fever, of which there was not the slightest symptom in any 
of the other regiments. At last the reason was discovered : 
skeletons were found in the well, and several were observ- 
ed with 
chlorides 


garrison 


pieces of the flesh adhering to the bones. If the 

c of soda or of lime had been then known, or if that 

which bad been long previously recommended been employ- 

ed, the mortality from this fever, and from patro-adynamic 

dysentery, would not have been eo great as it proved da- 
ng the Peninsular campaigns. 
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phor, to prevent it from relaxing the digestive 
mucous surface, and from increasing the diar- 
rhea. Unless it be thus combined, or conjoined 
with the chloric salts which Dr. Stevens di- 
rects, it may not only aggravate the affection 
of the bowels, but also favour relapses, or cause 
the disease to pass into the dysenteric compli- 
Cation. An acetate of soda, formed by pyrolig- 
neous acid, with an excess either of the acid, 
Or of the alkali, according to the state of dis- 
ease, and taken while effervescing, or after- 
ward, appears to me, from the few cases in 
which I have had an opportunity of using it, to 
deserve a more extensive trial. 

598. The salts employed by Dr. Srevens, 
viz., the chloride of sodium, the carbonate of 
soda, and the chlorate of potash, cannot be 
supposed to act, even upon the digestive organs, 
in the states in which they are prescribed, 
without undergoing some change from their 
mutual action, and from the fluids with which 
they mix. Indeed, the results may be assumed 
to be chlorates of soda and of potash, and car- 
bonate of soda, taking the proportions of the 
individual salts into consideration. When 
these salts are taken into the stomach during 
the middle and latter stages of typhoid fevers, 
the passage of at least a portion of them into 
the circulation may be expected, and the loss 
of the saline ingredients of the blood in the ear- 
ly stages, argued for above (§ 592), will be sup- 
plied. Upon this principle, and for the reasons 
there stated, this method deserves a more ex- 
tensive trial than it has hitherto obtained ; and 
when the nature of the salts, and the modes 
of their operation are considered, it does not 
seem to differ materially from that by means 
of the chloride of soda, first adopted by myself. 
There are certain points upon which Dr. Sre- 
vENs very strongly insists, and which are partly 
contradicted and partly confirmed by former 
observers : these are, Ist, The superabundance 
of acid in the excretions; 2d. The influence of 
all acids in rendering the blood dark and gru- 
mous ; and, 3d. The mischief produced by them 
in the latter stages of fevers. Now, without 
disputing the accuracy of the first statement, 
although 8 confirmation of it is required, I will 
admit the truth of the second; for it agrees 
with my own experiments, and with those per- 
formed by writers early in the last century, to 
whom I have referred in the article Bioop 
(§ 135). That acids will be injurious in the 
latter stages of fever, seems a rational infer- 
ence from these experiments, in connexion 
with the dark and morbid state of the blood at 
that time; and yet numerous writers have 
recommended them, and adduced proofs of 
their good effects even in the most malig- 
nant states of remittent, continued, and exan- 
thematous fevers. The muriatic or hydro- 
chloric, citric, and pyroligneous acids have 
been severally employed in these states, and 
found of service ; but they have also frequently 
failed. That the blood is black and dissolved 
in scurvy cannot be doubted, yet the advanta- 
ges derived from citric acid have been great, 
unless some remarkable delusions as to the 
causes and treatment of this disease have ex- 
isted ;* and such actually appears, in some 

* From several aati asa Sara a Lam of opin- 


fon that scurvy has been often confounded with putro-ady- 
namic fever; that both diseases formerly proceeded from 
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measure, to have been the case. The truth, 
however, seems to be that, while the patholo- 
gists have lately been occupied exclusively 
with the living solids, Dr. Stevens has con- 
cerned himself only with the blood, and kept 
too much out of view the influence of life, es- 
pecially as manifested in the organic nervous 
Se upon both the circulating and secreted 
uids. 

599. As far as my own observations enable 
me to form an opinion as to the respective mer- 
its of these acids, and of the alkaline carbonates 
and salts, I conclude, Ist. That the acids may 
be of service early in fever, while vascular ex- 
citement is considerable, although vital power 
may be weak; that they seldom will be iojuri- 
ous in this period, as long as the skin continues 
warmer than natural and the blood preserves 
its colour ; and that but little confidence should 
be placed in them when the surface is at, or 
below the natural temperature, or materially 
discoloured, unless they be conjoined with sub- 
stances calculated to excite the powers of life. 
2d. That the carbonates of soda and potash, the 
solution of chlorine and the chlorides, are pref- 
erable in the middle and latter stages, more es- 
pecially when the blood appears morbid, the 
skin discoloured, and the excretions offensive ; 
but that the sub-carbonates should not be trust- 
ed to in the last stages of typhoid fevers, unless 
conjoined with substances calculated to support 
the vital energies; and that, at this period, 
chlorine, the chlorates, end chlorides should be 
preferred, as being more tonic, stimulant, and 
antiseptic than the carbonates. 3d. That the 
sulphate of soda, the phosphate of soda, and the 
sulphate of magnesia are severally of service in 
the stage of excitement, when they may be giv- 
en, at first so as to act gently on the bowels, 
and afterward in small doses, as refrigerants 
or alteratives ; and that the chlorate of potash, the 
citrates, and acetates may likewise be employed 
with the latterintentions. And, 4th. That cir- 
cumstances may occur, in which it will be ad- 
vantageous to exhibit the neutral salts with ei- 


the same causes, and often occurred simultaneously in the 
game camp, army, fleet, or ship; that the causes were 
chiefly putrid water, mouldy and adulterated bread, dis- 
cased uw fies! le and animal exha- 
lations, insufficient nourishment, and the depressing pes- 
sions ; and that the protracted use of salted provisions of a 
good quality was bat little concerned in producing either ot 
these disesses. During the seventeenth and eighteenth 
ctepaiesne Baintote 3 beccet dito pores as cheaply end 
as sparl as possible, ets armies were provi- 
ded by me - who enriched themselves and those who 
passed their supplics at the expense of the lives of thoo- 
sands. Bread which was actually nausoous; the flesh of 
animals dead of epizooties ; provisions which had been ej- 
ther salted for years, or nearly half putrid ; numbers sleeping 
in a small space and in imperfectly renewed air; the con- 
stant evaporation from the too frequently washed decks ; 
water kept in wooden casks until it became blackish, inky, 
stinking, and nauseously putrid, were causes of fever often 
im protracted and simultaneooe uperation. [ have never 
been in a ship in any other capecity than as a passenger ; 
but some of my voyages have been long, and have affurded 
me occasions of witnessing, even at the commencement of 
the nineteenth century, the existence of some of these 
causes. For many matters have been altered, espe- 
cia)ly in the navy. mutiny at the Nore; the advance 
of knowledge ; the stricter sttention tothe supply, mores 
tion, and quality of the provisions ; the preservation of wa- 
ter in iron tanks, and some other subordiuate circomstan- 
ces, have dune more to banish putrid fevers, dysentery, and 
scurvy from our fleets than the use of citric achd or any oth- 
1 antiscorbutic or antiseptic ; and I have no doubt that the 
prevention of these causes, end the general aduption of the 
chlorides, will be found the most certain means of prevent- 
ing and of curing these diseases. 
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ther an acid or an alkali, as the chloride of so- 
dium, with a vegetable acid, as prescribed by 
Morgan ; or with soda, as advised by Stevens ; 
or to prescribe saline substances with an ex- 
cess of either of their constituents, as the chlo- 
rates with an excess of acid or of alkali. 

600. i. Opium, &c.—Much difference of opin- 
ion has existed as to the propriety of giving 
opium in typhoid fevers. But when we find 
Sypenuam, Potipori, Rocrince, ScHLecE., Van 
Hoven, Home, Horn, Marcus, Latuam, Stoxgs, 
Graves, &c., favourable to the practice, the 
grounds of dissent from it ought to be careful- 
ly examined. There are circumstances and 
states of fever which forbid its use, but there 
are others which as imperatively require it; 
and I believe that the objectors err grievously 
in not discriminating between them, and in not 
studying either the conditions which contra-in- 
dicate it, or the modes of exhibiting it in the 
cases that would be benefited by it. Sypen- 
Ham Considered that it prevented coma or stu- 
por, when given after vascular and alvine evac- 
uations had been judiciously employed. Opur- 
uius, Gitcurist, Home, and Graves combined 
it with antimonials, and the propriety of the 
practice cannot be doubted, in the circumstan- 
ces in which they employed it. In the present 
day, the indications for the exhibition of opi- 
ates have been so ably stated by two accom- 
plished physicians — Dr. Lataam and Dr. W. 
Sroxes—that whatever I may advance as to 
this subject must, in great measure, be an echo 
of their observations. When the disorder of 
the sensorium outruns the other symptoms; 
when by venesection or topical bleeding, or by 
alvine evacuations and refrigerants, the gener- 
al and local symptoms are relieved, but the de- 
lirtum still continues ; when to this state are 
added tremours, subsultus tendinum, and unre- 
strained evacuations ; when there has been, at 
first, high vascular excitement, and large evac- 
uations have been required to guard the brain 
or other organs from mischief, and wild delir- 
ium has followed ; if the patient has previous- 
ly been in a delicate or nervous state; if he 
has been addicted to an excessive use of spir- 
ituous or vinous liquors, particularly the for- 
mer ; if the habits of the patient and his occu- 
pations have been such as to inordinately ex- 
cite and exhaust the sensorium ; or if the anx- 
ieties, the toils, or the debaucheries of life have 
previously injured the health, and more espe- 
cially the state of nervous energy; in these 
several circumstances should opiates be resort- 
ed to in the advanced progress of typhoid fe- 
vers, and of synochoid fever that has passed 
into the nervous or typhoid state. On most of 
these, Dr. Latuam has insisted with great pre- 
cision and force, and I entirely subscribe to the 
value of his remarks. Dr. Sroxes remarks 
that three circumstances call for the use of opi- 
um in fever: 1st. Where there is persistent 
watchfulness ; 2d. Where an inflammatory con- 
dition of the brain has existed and been sub- 
dued, but delirium or other nervous symptoms 
still remain ; 3d. Where an excited state of 
the sensorium exists without heat of scalp, or 
remarkable throbbing of the arteries of the head ; 
and to these I may add a fourth, Where there 
are much relaxation of the bowels, unrestrain- 
ed evacuations, tremours, watchfulness, or de- 
lirium, or subsultus tendinum. 
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601. The mode of exhibiting opiates is some- 
times of great importance. In many cases, one 
or two grains of solid opium may be given, ei- 
ther alone, or with camphor and nitrate of pot- 
ash. The combination with camphor is to be 
preferred when there is much adynamia, and 
no inflammatory determination to the brain. 
When the bowels are very remarkably disor- 
dered, ipecacuanha may be added to these. The 
acelate of morphia is often superior to pure opi- 
um, when given in doses of from a quarter to 
half a grain, with camphor, or with aromatic 
spirits, or warm spices, as Cayenne, &c., par- 
ticularly in cases of extreme prostration. The 
hydrochlorate of morphia may be preferred, if 
the chlorates are also prescribed. Opiates are 
sometimes of service when exhibited in small 
mucilaginous enemata. HitpenBRanpD, who is 
averse from the use of opium in the exanthe- 
matic typhus, unless under circumstances man- 
ifestly indicating it, very justly remarks that, 
when it is determined upon, it should be given 
in a full or large dose, once or twice repeated 
after a proper interval, rather than in small and 
often-repeated doses. 

602. Other narcotics may be prescribed in cer- 
tain states of typhoid fever, but they are not so 
deserving of confidence as opiates. The ex- 
tracts of and hyoscyamus are occasionally 
useful, particularly when opium disagrees ; but 
even in such cases, the acetate of morphia, pre- 
scribed as just directed, will be of service. 
Brena praises belladonna in the states of fever 
indicating the propriety of having recourse to 
opium. This narcotic is sometimes useful in 
the delirium attendant on erysipelas of the 
scalp. Mr. Brackett (Lond. Med. Repos., vol. 
xix.) recommends it in similar circumstances. 
It seems deserving of trial in the states of ner- 
vous fever mentioned above, ang in the ner- 
vous stage of exanthematic typhus. 

603. k. The use of wine and of some other stim- 
ulants requires much discrimination. It has 
been supposed by some writers that tine is 
contra-indicated where there are delirium; a 
dry, black, or red tongue ; red or suffused eyes ; 
or much heat of surface. This is partly true; 
but one, or even more of these symptoms may 
be present, and yet wine will prove of great 
benefit. Indeed, wine may be exhibited in the 
same circumstances as require the use of opi- 
um, When the delirium is of the kind above 
stated (4 600), and is accompanied with the 
same phenomena, &c.; when the state of the 
tongue is the result of extreme adynamia, in- 
flammatory detennination having been subdu- 
ed; when the suffusion or redness of the eyes 
is the result of want of sleep, and is attended 
by a cool scalp; and when the heat of skin ex- 
ists chiefly on the trunk, and is attended by in- 
dications of eave gs! lary then wine will be 
given with benefit, and it is even indicated. 
This subject has been very ably canvassed by 
some contemporary writers, particularly by Drs. 
Wicson, Puiir, Atison, Graves, Strokes, and 
Tweerpiz, whose experience gives weight to 
their opinions, and they very nearly concur with 
me in the propriety of exhibiting wine with due 
precaution even in these circumstances, as well 
as in others which are less doubtful. Giucratst, 
Hersham, Hacts, Wenser, Harries, MatTs 21, 
Horecanp, Horn, and others, even notice the 
influence of wine in reducing the heat of skin, 
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in fevers tending to putro-adynamia, and my 
own experience confirms the observation. 

604. The indications for the exhibition of 
wine in the typhoid states of fever may be re- 
duced to the following: (2) When the patient 
has been proceeding favourably, and the pulse 
suddenly becomes weak, very soft, or irregu- 
Jar; the skin cool or damp; the countenance 
collapsed ; and the strength prostrated ; (4) 
When the patient complains of a feeling of ex- 
haustion, and expresses his wish for wine or 
support ; (c) When vital depression occurs un- 
expectedly or suddenly, or without any evident 
cause ; (¢) When the depression is owing to 
injudicious depletions, or excessive evacua- 
tions, or to the depletions or other means re- 
quired to subdue inflammatory determinations 
at an advanced stage, or to protracted or ex- 
cessive diarrhea, or to hemorrhage from the 
bowels, or from any other part ; (e) When, with 
these symptoms, the abdomen becomes tym- 
panitic, and the exhaustion increases ; (f) When 
the delirium is low, muttering, and constant, 
and attended by tremours, or subsultus tendi- 
num; the surface, and particularly the scalp, 
being cool, the pulse soft, weak, or small, and 
the posture supine ; (g) When petechie or vi- 
bices of a dark hue, and other signs of putro- 
adynamia appear, the scalp being cool and the 
action of the carotids not materially excited ; 
(A) If early convalescence be slow, unattended 
by local affections of an inflammatory tenden- 
cy, and owing chiefly to debility ; (+) If, with 
one or more of the foregoing indications, or 
with a soft pulse, moist tongue, or cool skin, in 
the latter stages, it be ascertained that the pa- 
tient has been addicted to spirituous liquors, or 
to wine in excess ; (k) and if the character of 
the epidemic be of a low kind, and if the early 
excitement be attended by weak vital resist- 
ance, and soon pass into exhaustion, then the 
propriety of having recourse to wine or other 
active stimulants, with requisite precautions, 
cannot be disputed. 

605. The kind of wine, its quality, and its 
quantity, are deserving of particular attention. 
Old sherry, Madeira, and white hermitage, of 
the best quality, should be preferred. The red 
and acid wines are most apt to disagree, yet 
port and red hermitage are useful in some ca- 
ses, particularly when diluted and conjoined 
with aromatic spices in the furm of negus. Na- 
vizg recommends Champagne ; but it is suita- 
ble only to the stupor or coma attendant upon 
an extreme state of adynamia. The quantity 
of wine given in the twenty-four hours should 
depend upon several circumstances; but it 
may vary from four or five ounces to sixteen 
ortwenty. Dr. Bateman thinks that it should 
not exceed a pint; very much larger quantities 
have, however, been given with benefit ; but 
these are only the exceptions from the gener- 
al rule. Regard ought to be had to the age 
and previous habits of the patient, as well as 
to the state of the disease. Young persons 
are readily excited, and should take only the 
smaller quantities. Older patients, and those 
especially who have been habituated to much 
wipe or to spirituous liquors, often require the 
full amount just named. The use of it ought 
always to be commenced in small quantities, 
and increased as the indications may guide the 
practitioaer. In all cases, it should either be 
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dilated or given in the patient’s food, and the 
effects carefully watched. Dr. Tweepie justly 
observes that, if the patient relishes the wine, 
if he is tranquillized by it, and if there is a grad- 
ual and steady improvement in the symptoms, 
without any marked excitement after it has 
been taken, benefit will result from it. On the 
other hand, if the pulse or heat of the skin are 
much or quickly raised by it, if the face be- 
comes flushed, and the patient restless or in- 
coherent, wine is either improper or the quan- 
tity has been too great. If after having been 
stimulated, he soon lapses into the previous 
state of exhaustion, or seems weaker from each 
successive dose, no advantage will be obtained 
from it. When wine has produced the desired 
effects, it should be gradually withdrawn. 

606. Other fermented liquors, particularly 
when bottled, and even brandy, have been used 
in the circumstances indicating the use of 
wine. I have employed bottled stout with ben- 
efit; it is an excellent vehicle for the carbonate 
of soda or of potash, or for small doses of the 
hydrochlorates, or for both conjointly, and is 
most appropriate to the advanced stage of pu- 
tro-adynamic fever. Spruce beer, ginger beer, 
and Seltzer water may severally be employed, 
and in a similar manner. Brandy ought to be 
much diluted, and is best suited to those who 
have been habituated to spirituous liquors. In 
cases attended by a protracted or colliquative 
diarrhea and extreme prostration, the brandy 
should be burned, and given in some thin sago 
or arrow-root. 

607. Yeast has been frequently recommended 
in typhoid fevers. Dr. Sroxze considers that 
it may be given in all the stages in which it 
can be retained by the stomach, even when the 
existence of inflammatory complications pre- 
vents the use of other stimulants; and that it 
is generally easily taken alone or with any oth- 
er medicine, or in any vehicle that may be 
deemed advisable. In the worst forms of ty- 
phus, when it is most needed, he states that it 
is rarely rejected, but, on the contrary, is much 
relished; and that it is moderately laxative, 
often superseding the use of purgatives. If it 
prove not sufficiently aperient, he gives a lit- 
tle tincture of jalap m it; and if the bowels are 
too much relaxed, a few drops of tincture of 
opium are added to each dose. It appears to 
Dr. Stoxer to correct the morbid contents of 
the alimentary canal, and the consequent symp- 
toms of putrescence, petechie and black tongue 
being more effectually removed by it than by 
any other means. He has, therefore, substitu- 
ted it for bark and wine, when they could not 
be employed on account of inflammatory symp- 
toms, and has conjoined it with them when 
there was no such counter-indication. He pre- 
scribes the yeast in doses of two table-spoon- 
fuls every third hour, with an equal quantity of 
camphor mixture. If administered in enemata, 
three times the above dose may be employed. 
Dr. Stoxez, whose experience of this treat- 
ment has been long and most extensive, ob- 
serves that instead of increasing the tendency 
to tympanitic distention by promoting ferment- 
ation, a8 may be objected, it actually prevents 
the accession of this symptom ; and that inthe 
most obstinate instances of typhoid tympany 
he has found enemata of yeast and asafcetida. 
the most efficacious remedies. 
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608. Other stimulants require little attention. 
Musk has been recommended by the Faan«s, 
Geset, Gustin, Marcos, Horn, Stoeger, and 
others in cases of true adynamia—of extreme 
prostration, with much affection of the senso- 
rium. It may be prescribed in the same cir- 
cumstances as admit of the use of wine: Tuo- 
mann, however, found it quite inefficacious. 
It should be given in large doses to be of any 
service—from ten to fifteen grains, with cam- 
phor or ammonia, or other medicines which the 
peculiarities of the case will suggest. Phos- 
phorus and phosphoric acid have likewise been 
employed ; they do not appear to possess any 
claims to particular notice, but may be inju- 
rious if too liberally or inappropriately admin- 
istered. I have seen benefit derived from the 
infusion of green tea when the stupor or coma 
has been great ; and I believe that strong cof- 
fee has sometimes proved useful in similar 
states: it has been recommended by ZamBecu 
and Grinpet. The warm spices, especially 
capsicum, are often of service, and may be given 
in considerable doses in the latter stages of ty- 
phoid fevers, but chiefly as adjuvants or corri- 
gents of other remedies. The spirits of turpen- 
tine are frequently productive of benefit when 
prescribed in small doses, with aromatics or 
spices; but a large dose may be attended by 
very serious consequences when exhaustion is 
extreme. It is an excellent medicine in ene- 
mata, with castor oil, chloride of sodium, or 
other purgatives when the bowels require to be 
opened; and with asafcetida, or extract of 
rue when there is much tympanitic distention. 
Substances of a similar kind, or the usual car- 
minatives, have been directed in enemata by 
THomann and Horeranp, in order to remove 
this symptom; but the injection just recom- 
mended is the most certain in its effects. The 
means noticed above ($ 158) may also be re- 
sorted to. When there is hemorrhage from 
the bowels, these are Le et efficacious ; if 
they fail, a solution of the acetate of lead in 
pyroligneous acid, with the addition of crea- 
sote, may be thrown up in any vehicle which 
the peculiarities of the case may require. 

609. Many practitioners are averse from 

iving stimulants or tonics in typhoid fevers, 

m a fear of thereby aggravating or inducing 
inflammatory determinations. But even where 
the nervous inflammations noticed above (4 495) 
may be presumed to exist, and particularly in 
an advanced period of these complications, a 
judicious use of stimulants is actually neces- 
sary. It is a well known fact, and well ex- 
pressed by Dr. W. Sroger, that, at a certain 
period of inflammatory affections, stimulants 
become antiphlogistics ; and this is more es- 
pecially the case in respect of these affections 
when they occur in the course of fevers; the 
nervous energy is then depressed, irritability is 
most remarkably impaired, the fluids changed, 
and the whole constitution incapable of mani- 
festing the phenomena, or of developing the 
lesions, constituting true or sthenic inflamma- 
tion and its consequences. A spurious or as- 
thenic state of action only, quickly passing into 
disorganization, can possibly take place in these 
circumstances ; and it can be remedied solely 
by stimulating and antiseptic means. These 
facts are frequently placed before our senses, 
and demonstrated by the treatment found most 
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beneficial, as well by that most injurious in 
malignant sore throat. 

610. 1. Various external means have been sug- 
gested for typhoid fevers; some of the most 
serviceable of them have already been noticed. 
The cold affusion over the general surface is 
very rarely admissible in this class of fevers ; 
but, applied to the head only, it is often of 
manifest service when the determination to the 
encephalon in the early stage of excitement is 
great, or when the delirium is high or mania- 
cal, or attended by increased heat of the scalp 
and excited action of the carotids. In these 
cases it lowers morbid action remarkably, and 
procures sleep. Tepid bathing and sponging are 
favourably noticed by Brocergessury, Wotrr, 
Jacxson, Haris, Branpis, and others. Tepid 
Or warm sponging With a solution of the chlo- 
rides, or of the nitro-bydro-chloric acids, or of 
camphor in pyroligneous acid, are deserving of 
general adoption. Tepid or warm aromatic 
baths, or sponging the surface with infusions or 
decoctions of aromatic plants, have been em- 
pres by Marcus, Horn, Harces, and Durin. 

REsIG advises warm aromatic embrocations to 
be placed over the abdomen when there is diar- 
rhea or meteorismus. The use of bisters has 
been sufficiently noticed; they may be applied 
over or near the affected organ when the af- 
fection consists chiefly of congestion or im- 
paired action. In other circumstances they 
may he used as derivatives. This remark is 
applicable to the use of sinapisms, and to the 
warm turpentine embrocation. CatLisen rec- 
ommended boiling water to be used as a blister 
and derivative ; and the idea has been adopted 
by some recent writers. One of the most ben- 
eficial external means that can be employed is 
a liniment, consisting of the compound cam- 
phor liniment, with soap and Cayenne; this 
may be rubbed gently but assiduously over the 
hypochondria, or insides of the thighs, twice 
or thrice daily. I have occasionally resorted 
to this treatment for upward of twenty years, 
and often with great benefit. Several of the 
Ainiments prescribed in the i (pane may be 
used; but the Cayenne should be added, par- 
ticularly when sensibility and consciousness 
are impaired. cupping may also be tried 
as a derivative during the early or middle sta- 
ges of the disease. In the putro-adynamic 
state it is seldom admissible. 

611. iv. As to the Prophylactic Measures that 
may be resorted to in typhoid fevers, it is un- 
necessary to add anything to what is stated 
above ($117, e¢ s¢g.), and in the article Inrzc- 
tion; the means there recommended are quite 
applicable to these diseases. 

612. v. The Diet and Regimen in typhoid fe- 
vers are particularly deserving of attention; 
both ought to be suited to the and form 
of the disease.—a. In the early period of ex- 
citement the air should be pure, dry, cool, and 
without any current; the apartment should be 
large and open, the bed without curtains, and 
the air renewed, without exposing the patient 
to any chill. Barley water, fresh whey, rice 
gruel, or common gruel, with a little salt when 
the excitement is low, or when thirst is not 
much complained of, may be employed as the 
usual beverage. The temperature of the drink 
and of other ingesta should be tepid, or some- 
what above it, If bronchial or catarrhal symp 
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toms are present, warm, mucilaginous, and 
mild diaphoretic drinks should be allowed. It 
ie improper in this stage to attempt to excite 
perspiration by warm coverings. If stupor is 
nt in this stage, the external senses may 
stimulated, and neither light nor noise need 
be excluded. 

613. 6. In the nervous stage the air of the 
= ene sbould not be too cool, and the bed- 

othes ought to be warmer. A uniform tem- 
perature, and the purification of the atmo- 
sphere, mast be always attended to. A cold, 
moist air, and currents of air, during this stage, 
induce diarrhea, bronchial or pulmonary con- 
gestions, or other dangerous complications ; 
while a too warm, close, and impure air, par- 
ticularly when breathed by a namber of per- 
sons, favours the development of putro-ady- 
namic changes. The greatest cleanliness is 
requisite. Neglect of this produces gangre- 
nous sores and ulcers, particularly where pres- 
sure is made or slight bruises have been in- 
flicted. The tongue should be scraped, and 
the teeth and mouth washed with salt and wa- 
ter, or gargled with them or with the chlorides, 
if the patient can do so. The hair may be cut 
off in the early stage ; but the removal of it in 
this may be injurious, if the adynamia is ex- 
treme, and the scalp cool at the time. 

614. In the nervous stage, bland, very di- 
gestible, and fluid nourishment may be allow- 
ed. The drinks should be mucilaginous, and 
gently warm. Whatever food or drink is used, 
whether gruel, thin arrow-root, &c., or weak 
animal soups, broths, beef tea, &c., should con- 
tain the usual quantity of salt, for the reasons 
stated above ($ 693). Ifthe treatment by the 
chlorides, &c., is adopted, this becomes a mat- 
ter of less importance. Fruit tends to produce 
diarrhea, and is seldom admissible. Wine, as 
advised above, is generally required, particu- 
larly when this stage passes into extreme pros- 
tration; and may be given in the nourishment 
adopted, or in soda water, Seltzer water, &c., 
diluted with warm water, or with tepid fresh 
whey. If brandy be used, it may be given in 
the same vehicles, or in weak black tea, in a 
atate of much dilation. In the true typhus, 
stimulating the external senses is more neces- 
gary in this stage than previously; and it is 
often beneficial, as Hitpensranp and Naumann 
advise, to rouse the patient's moral sentiments 
and affections, and to disperse his fugitive and 
chaotic ideas, by recalling former associations 
and objects of affection or of ambition. In ex- 
treme cases, however, the physical powers 
should be excited at the same time as the mor- 
al, otherwise the latter will be appealed to in 
vain. In a case of putro-adynamic fever in 
which I took great interest, these united means 

ved successful in rallying the energies of 
life, under peculiarly unfavourable circumstan- 
ces. During an expected crisis, a r 
warmth of the bed-clothes is proper, and warm 
whey or other appropriate fluids should be giv- 
en to encourage salutary evacuations ($ 167). 

615. c. During the abatement of the disease, 
the importance of diet and regimen increases, 
as treatment by medicine is now gradually 
abandoned. Nourishing food of easy digestion, 
taken in small quantities, pure air, and wine in 
some cases, are generally required ; but these 
should be strictly prescribed as to kind, quan- 
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tity, and frequency, according to the peculiari- 
ties of the case. As convalescence becomes es- 
tablished, the animal broths and soups may be 
succeeded by a little solid animal food of the 
lightest kind. The dangers to be apprehended 
during recovery have been fully stated above 
($ 168), their causes assigned, and the means 
of preventing them pointed out (4 169). Little 
farther is, therefore, now required. Bat it will 
be most useful to recollect that the manage- 
ment of convalescence should have some ref- 
érence to the particular form and complication 
of the disease. In the exanthematic typhus, 
the danger of consecutive disorder is the least, 
particularly if it have run its course regularly, 
and terminated by crisis. After low, nervous, 
and putro-adynamic fevers, affections of the 
brain, liver, bowels, Jungs, and mesenteric 
glands are not unusyal, particularly when the 
patient has been prematurely exposed to chan- 
ges of weather, to irregularities of diet, &c., 
and when the treatment has been injudicious 
during early convalescence, or too soon relin- 
quished. In all the varieties, the risk of these 
affections is increased by the complications 
which the fever presented, the organ which 
was prominently deranged remaining longer 
weak, or more susceptible than others of being 
disordered by excitation or by injurious agents. 
Therefore, in cases where the predominant dis- 
order has been expressed on the encephalon, 
particular care should be taken to preserve the 
sensorial functions from early excitement or 
irritation, or undue exercise. Where the re- 
spiratory organs have been much affected, pre- 
mature exposure to cold, or to changes of tem- 
perature, &c., ought to be guarded against; 
and where the digestive organs have manifest- 
ed the onus of morbid action, the return to a 
full or stimulating diet should be long delayed, 
and the most digestible food only ought to be 
taken, and in moderate quantity. (See farther 
on this subject, 4 167-170; and art. Desitrry, 
§ 36-46.) é' 

{It is a disputed point whether typhoid fever 
is ever arrested or broken up by medication. 
Dr. Nataan Suitu remarks that he never was 
satisfied that he had succeeded in cutting short 
the disease in a single instance, and that he 
had never seen a case terminate within four- 
teen days from its first attack. Cases, he 
says, have often occurred where the distress 
and sufferings of a patient have been alleviated 
in Jess than half that time; but the morbid ac- 
tion has not ceased, nor a healthy one of the 
secreting surfaces been established, and a nat- 
ural appetite restored, within the time above 
mentioned. Dr. Miner, on the other hand, 
tells us that, when called within twenty-four 
hours after the attack, he never fails in subdu- 
ing the disease in two or three days at farthest ; 
and that, taking cases together, he succeeds in 
producing 8 resolution in one case in eight or 
ten.¢ Dr. M.’s treatment in typhoid fever con- 
sisted chiefly in slow and moderate purging 
with calomel, for the purpose “ of changing ac- 
tion, and preparing for a subsequent supporting 
and tonic course.” The calomel treatment 
was continued for a period varying from five 
to seven days, when the system was generally 
prepared for the use of stimulants and moder- 

* . 70, 

t Laat sen aoe Medical Sobjecta, p. 105.) 
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ate tonics. In cases of great prostration, Dr. 
M. recommends the use of powerful stimulants, 
as cantharides, capsicum, alcohol, arsenic, oil 
of turpentine, phosphorus, &c.; although he 
states that ordinary cases only require, after 
the preparatory process, a light and moderate, 
though uniforin support, with wine, cinchona, 
and small doses of opium. Dr. M. alludes to 
the great difference in the severity, violence, 
and rapidity of the disease in differemt towns 
and seasons; being 80 mild in some as to re- 
quire scarcely any treatment, and so severe in 
others as to prove fatal in many instances un- 
der the most judicious plan. We have former- 
ly seen many cases of typhoid fever treated 
after the stimulant plan recommended by Drs. 
Miner and Tuury of Connecticut, especially 
with very large doses of brandy and opium, and 
we are yet to be convinced that it is not a 
practice attended with peculiar hazard, if not 
often leading to fatal consequences. Dr. N. 
Smuira has truly observed that it does not fol- 
low of course that this disease in all cases re- 
quires remedies, or that a patient should neces- 
sarily take medicines because he has the dis- 
ease. Where typhoid fever goes on regularly 
in its course, without any symptom denoting 
danger, it is now generally agreed that the ex- 
pectant plan is by far the best, and that power- 
ful means are liable to do great mischief. If 
bleeding is resorted to, it should be at an early 
period of the disease, and then not coup-sur- 
coup, a8 recommended by Bouitavup ; and leech- 
es or cups may be used with advantage in local 
complications, or inflammation of particular 
organs. Where there is great pain in the head 
in the commencement, or severe pulmonary 
engorgement, the loss of from twelve to six- 
teen ounces of blood will often afford great re- 
lief, and enable the patient to go through the 
disease with greater safety; but as a general 
tule, bleeding will not be required, for it rarely 
produces any considerable change in the dis- 
ease, neither rendering the pulse slower, nor 
perceptibly diminishing the heat of skin. Emet- 
ics have been recommended in this disease, es- 
pecially antimonials, by Dr. Jackson, on the 
contra-stimulant plan ; but their use is consid- 
ered by others as not unattended with danger. 
The same remark will apply to the use of ca- 
thartics. We are to bear in mind that one of 
the most constant of the pathological conditions 
is infammation of the follicles of the small in- 
testines ; that their mucous coat is in a state 
of intense hyperemia, or actual ulceration, and 
that irritating substances, whether of food or 
medicine, are calculated to increase the local 
affection, and thus aggravate the disease. In 
mild cases, it is better to adopt Dr. Smurra’s 
plan of leaving the disease to cure itself, con- 
fining the patient to farinaceous food and sim- 
ple diluent drinks, with occasional mild laxa- 
tives. Where there are nausea, sickness, and 
Oppression at the stomach, this writer recom- 
mends emetics of ipecacuanha, eupatoreum, or sul- 
phate of zinc, and cautions against the use of an- 
timony as a highly dangerous agent. The ty- 
phus fever has been treated with eminent suc- 
cess at the Bellevue and other hospitals of this 
city, by giving ipecacuanha, in one or two 
grains, every two hours, until the tongue be- 
came moist, and then allowing wine, porter, 
ammonia, camphor, in moderate quantities, 
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guarding against local accidents by leech- 
ing, cupping, blistering, and fomentations, and 
merely regulating the bowels by enemata, and 
occasional doses of oil. 

Dr. E. Hate agrees with Nataaw Suirn and 
others in relation to the treatment of typhoid 
fever, and remarks that it ‘‘is very doubtful 
whether any treatment has any direct tendency 
to remove the disease; and that active treat- 
ment in this form of fever never does good, but 
invariably does harm; exhausting the patient 
without removing the disease, and therefore 
rendering him less able to throw it off by the 
inherent energies of his own constitution.” 
Dr. H., therefore, condemns all active interfe- 
rence, and tho whole class of antimonials and 
salines, and medicines designed to equalize the 
circulation, as calculated only to disturb and 
irritate the patient; while tonics, he observes, 
only tend to increase the fever. Where the 
stomach is disordered, as it often is at the 
commencement, a gentle emetic may be given 
to correct it; and if the bowels are costive, or 
the dejections morbid, mild cathartics are re- 
quired ; a light, farinaceous, and milk diet, and 
cooling, soothing drinks. Where there are 
symptoms of local inflammation, they are to be 
combated by bleeding, leeches, or blisters, as 
circumstances require. Above all, the patient 
is to be kept quiet, avoiding everything that 
has a tendency to excite, or to call into ener- 
getic action any function of the body, or any 
faculty of the mind; always remembering that, 
however mild the disease may at present ap- 
pear, any imprudence may suddenly throw the 
patient into a state of great danger. The pa- 
tient may take, as a placebo, a little of the ace- 
tate of ammonia and spirits of nitre, or opiated 
tincture of camphor; or some mild vegetable 
infusion, especially if there is any tendency to 
diarrhea. ‘The frequent repetition of anti- 
monials,” says Dr. Hate, “or Dover's pow- 
der, day after day, is enough to drive a well 
man into a fever; and even spiritus mindere- 
ri, or mucilage of gum Arabic, if too often re- 
peated, or too long persevered in, might throw 
him into a state of nervous irritation, danger- 
ous to the pbysician at least, if not to the 
patient.” 

Dr. Bevt recommends cold bathing, or spon- 
ging the skin with cold water; cold applica- 
tions to the epigastrium and head, and the free 
circulation of cool air in the room of the pa- 
tient.* Where nausea is present, he would 
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* (Dr. NaTHan SmitH speaks very highly of the use of 
onld water externally and internally in the treatment of ty- 
phus (typhoid) fever, and says that where the patient de- 
sires cold drinks, they should be allowed ed Kbttwm. Dr. 
S. was accustomed, in cases where the patient was too 
weak to be removed from bed and placed in an erect pexi- 
tion, to dash from a pint to a gallon of pare cold water over 
his head, face, and body, the bed-clothes being turued dawn, 
and the patient reclining on a straw bed; as soon as the 
heat shout the head and body began to return, the water 
was again applied in a similar manner, and repeated with 
sufficient foyeetey as to keep the surface at such & temper 
ature as to feel cool to the hand of a healthy person. Dr. 
§. remarks that it is not very material what the tempera- 
ture of the water is, if it be below blood hea: excepting 
that it be cold enough to produce some shock where there 
is much stupor or coma, the effect being chiefly produced 
by evaporation. Soveral cases are related by Dr S. (lec. 
cit.) where striking benefit resalted from the application of 
cold water in this disease, The following is one in point : 
“J. B., @ strong, robust man, aged between thirty and forty, 
had boen sick a fortuight when 1 first visited him; his 
pPulee was frequent, hie heat great, and his mouth exceed- 
ingly parched, eo much 90 that he could not sleep but for e 
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give an emetic, for the purpose of producing 
secretion and excretion ; and, in the advanced 
stages of the disease, where the secretion of 
mucus is excessive and almost suffocating, he 
thinks emetics calculated to afford at least tem- 
porary relief. Attempts should be made to 
quicken the action of the depurating organs, 
and for this purpose calome! should be admin- 
istered in smal] doses, to aid the liver and 
bowels; turpentine, nitre, and hydriodate of 
potash, to act upon the kidneys; senega and 
squills, the lungs; and, where bronchitis is 
present, calomel and the senega snake-root 
are particularly useful. Pure fresh air power- 
fully contributes to free the lungs from their 
morbid bronchial exudation, Fee 2 the capil- 
lary circulation, with its accompanying pro- 
cesses of decarbonization and oxygenation of 
the blood. 

Dr. Stoxss has derived an indication for the 
use of stimulants, especially wine, in typhus 
fever, by auscultating the heart; and believes 
that where there is diminished impulse, as well 
as feebleness of the first sound of the heart, 
these agents may be advantageously employed ; 
and the results of his observations show that 
these take place on or about the sizth day. The 
directions of Dr. Arustgonce in relation to per- 
severance in the use of wine in typhus fever 
are worthy of attention. If the tongue be- 
comes dryer, the pulse quicker, the skin hotter, 
the breathing more humid, or the patient more 
restless, it does harm; but if the tongue be- 
comes moister, the pulse slower, the skin cool- 
er, the breathing slower and deeper, and the 
patient more tranquil, it does good. We are 
not to forget the importance of administering, 
at regular intervals, small quantities of farina- 
ceous food for the purpose of sustaining the 
strength, as many patients doubtless succumb 
for the want of suitable nourishment. We 
have found wine whey, with well-prepared ar- 
row-root, an admirable cordial, and nutrient in 
these cases. We have rarely found optum ne- 
cessary or useful in the treatment of typhoid 
fever, when given alone; and as it tends to 
check the secretions, and to increase the heat 
of the skin and pain in the head, it must he 
used with caution. When combined with cal- 
omel or ipecacuanha, it may do good in some 
stages of the disease; and especially if diar- 
rhea be present, it is often necessary to check 
the discharges ; and to meet this indication, we 
generally combine it with ipecacuanha and 
camphor. We are, however, satisfied that this 
article has done much injury in the treatment 
of typhoid fever in New-England, especially 
when given as a stimulant, and without regard 
to the circumstances of the case or the true 
pathology of the disease. Neither is any de- 





very few minutes at a time without being awakened by a 
sense of thirst. Iie feet were very cold. This individual 
had been bedly treated, and his friends had been prevented 
from changing his linen and bed-clothes by the physician, 
who had fears that he would take cold. The patient was 
first shaved, an operation which had not been performed for 
something like a fortnight; he was then sli down in 
the bed, so as to drop his feet into a vessel of warm water 
and soap, where they were robbed till they became clean 
and warm, The bed and body linen were then changed, 
and be was properly placed in bed. The effusion of cold 
water was commenced over the head and breast, and re- 
peated sufficiently often to keep down the hent. The dis- 
treasing thirst was removed at once ; ho became convalescent 
the next day, and recovered without sny farther medical 
treatmens.” (3fed. and Surg. Memoirs, p. 93.)) 
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pendance, so far as we have observed, to be 
placed On mercury, given so as to produce its 
constitutional effects ; the disease running its 
course unabated, even after salivation had ta- 
ken place. Dr. Smita relates many such ca- 
ses where he had been called in consultation ; 
the convalescence commencing several weeks 
after the establishment of salivation, and the 
patient slowly recovering eight or ten weeks 
from the time of attack. Mavis is no specific 
for typhoid fever, and can only be used as a 
valuable auxiliary to other means. ‘Too much 
attention cannot be paid to ventilation, clean- 
liness, and the due regulation of the diet. 

The treatment of typhus fever is to be regu- 
lated by the same general principles which 
have already been laid down as applicable to 
the management of the typhoid variety. After 
they are fully formed, both would seem to have 
a determinate course to run, and therefore, to 
a certain extent, are not amenable to the re- 
sources of our art. We are therefore driven 
to the necossity of endeavouring, by proper 
measures, to diminish the severity of particu- 
lar symptoms, and thus contribute not only to 
the comfort of the patient, but, at the same 
time, prevent or relieve local complications, 
which, unchecked, would endanger life. How 
often do patients under an attack of fever suc- 
cumb to excessive evacuations, or functional 
disorders of particular organs, which, by suita- 
ble measures, might have been arrested or ren- 
dered innocuous? We are satisfied, moreover, 
that in the treatment of our continued fevers, 
as well as other diseases, far too little atten- 
tion is paid to hygienic means, both in the way 
of precaution and cure. As typhus fever is 
now acknowledged, on all bands, to be a con- 
tagious disease, too much attention cannot be 

id to ventilation and cleanliness, for these 
are the only certain and absolute disinfectants 
known ; the chlorides being the next best sub- 
stitute, where these are wanting. But as the 
former are in all cases practicable, their neg- 
lect, in every instance, is inexcusable and cul- 
pable. Wherever petechial typhus has become 
epidemic and peculiarly fatal, 1t has been under 
circumstances where these conditions have 
been wanting ; as among the crowded inmates 
of hospitals, infirmaries, and poorhouses, or 
the dirty lanes and alleys of large cities. From 
neglecting the removal of the excretions and 
evacuations of the sick, and the admission of 
fresh air into the apartment of the patient, we 
have known repeated instances, in the healthy 
mountain districts of New-England, where 
watchers and others visiting the sick have 
contracted the disease, and they, in their turn, 
communicated it to others, and so it has been 
extended over wide districts of country, and, 
in fact, become a perennial endemic. We have 
no doubt whatever that, with suitable precau- 
tions, the disease might eventually be checked, 
and even extinguished, especially in places 
where there are no local causes for its exten- 
sion and perpetuation. As to particular reme- 
dies in the treatment of typhus fever, sufficient 
has already been offered. Bleeding is not gen- 
erally applicable in any stage of the disease, 
though cups and leeches may be applied to ad- 
vantage for the relief of local complications. 
The heat of the surface should always be mod- 
erated by cool or tepid spunging, and the chlo- 
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ride of soda may sometimes be employed for 
this purpose with great benefit. The efferves- 
cing draught will often be grateful to the pa- 
tient, and tend to allay morbid irritability of 
the stomach. The drinks should be water, or 
rennet whey, or some simple vegctable infu- 
sion ofa bland or slightly tonic nature. Where 
there is much prostration, wine and camphor are 
the best stimulants; to be succeeded by qui- 
nine, when the fever subsides and the skin be- 
comes cool; animal food, in small quantities, 
being also substituted for farinaceous. Where 
there is insomnia, and the patient is in danger 
of exhaustion from agitation and nervous rest- 
lessness, opiates, especially morphine, or the 
opiated tincture of camphor, will prove of great 
benefit; but they are hazardous, if there is 
much confusion of intellect, attended with 
great suffusion of the eyes and countenance. 
We do not entirely proscribe the use of emetics 
and purgalives in these cases, although we 
think them rarely usefal, and only adapted to 
the removal of particular accidental conditions 
of the system. Stimulating diaphoretics may 
often be employed with advantage, to reduce 
the heat of the skin by perspiration, and aid 
the recuperative energies of nature ; but great 
judgment is necessary in adapting them to the 
peculiar circumstances of the case.]* 
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Fever, PuerPeraL; see PurRPERaL Diseasts. 
Fever, Scarvet; see Scag.aTina. 
Fever, Yeruow; see Pestivences. 
FIBROUS TISSUE — Atterarions or THE. 
Crassir.—Speciat Patsotocy — Morbid 
Structures. 

1. i. Or tHe Fisrovus Systex GENERALLY.— 
A. The Fibrous System consists, 1st. Of fAbrous 
membranes—membrane fibrose—as the perios- 
teum, the cerebral and spinal dura mater, the 
fibrous capsules, the sheaths of tendons, apo- 
neurotic expansions, the sclerotica, the capsule 
of the corpora cavernosa penis, and of the cli- 
toris, &c., the tunica albuginea, and the mem- 
branes proper to the spleen and kidneys ; 2dly. 
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Of fibrous cords, which in the fibres are formed 
into fasciculi—organa fibrosa fascicularia. Sev- 
eral of the former should be viewed as com- 
pound structures, as the dura mater, the tuni- 
ca albuginea, the fibro-synovial sheaths, &c. ; 
but the fibrous tissue constitutes their chief ba- 
sis. With the exception of the fibrous mem- 
branes of a few glandular organs, it is easy to 
demonstrate that all the fibrous structures are 
connected together, and that the periosteum is 
the centre and basis of connexion. This tissue 
consists of whitish, or grayish, shining, satiny 
fibres of great fineness and strength. These 
are interwoven in various directions, in the first 
division of this tissue, and are placed parallel 
and very close to each other in the second. 
Their cohesion is very great. Hence the fibrous 
tissue is the strongest in the body. Although 
it must be inferred to possess vessels and 
nerves, yet neither have been actually traced 
into it. That it is endowed with vital proper- 
ties cannot be denied ; but it manifests them 
obscurely in health, but often very remarkably 
in the course, or as a consequence of certain 
diseases. Its physical properties are most per- 
fect when the powers of life are energetic, and 
are much impaired when these are depressed 
or exhausted. During prolonged debility, and 
in cases of extreme vital exhaustion, the co- 
hesion of this tissue is diminished, and lacera- 
tion or extension of it takes place with less vi- 
olence. During constitutional disorder, or con- 
tamination of the system by specific maladies, 
and in the scrofulous or gouty diathesis, it oft- 
en becomes the seat of morbid action, and then 
evinces vilal properties in a most evident man- 
ner. Injuries and irritations of this tissue, par- 
ticularly when the vital functions are impaired 
or disordered, are often the source of the most 
violent and dangerous affections. The fibrous 
tissue, however, is, with the exception of the 
periosteum and the capsules of joints, not very 
prone to disease ; and even when these are af- 
fected, a scrofulous or syphilitic taint has been 
the cause. 

2. B. Leaving out of consideration the con- 
genital alterations of this tissue, I will briefly 
notice those changes of it which are usually the 
result of disease.—«. Fibrous parts are seldom 
thinrer than natural or atrophied.—d. Thicken- 
tag is much more frequent, and is evidently the 
result of slow inflammatory action—~<. They 
may also be expanded or distended by morbidly 
increased bulk of the organs which they envel- 
op. We occasionally meet with this change 
in the fibrous coverings of the spleen, kid- 
neys, articular capsules, &c. When the ex- 
pansion arises from the accumulation of fluid, 
it is erally attended with thinning; and 
then, in some cases, the distention is chiefly in 
one part only, in the form of a sac, or is irreg- 
ularly elongated. But the expansion may also 
be conjoined with thickening, as when it has 
proceeded from the changes consequent upon 
an inflammatory state of the contained parts 
in which the fibrous envelop itself had parti- 
cipated, as in diseases of the spleen, &c.—d. 
The articular ligaments and capsules, howev- 
er, are frequently elongated and expanded with- 
out any internal change, and merely from di- 
minished tone or vital cohesion, in some cases 
so mnuch 60 as to give rise to dislocations.—<. 
Fibrous parts may be also too short or too nar- 
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row. Morbid contractions are observed in ten- 
dons and ligaments, and are generally the re- 
sult of inflammatory irritation consequent upon 
great extension, cramp, &c.—f. The changes 
of colour met with in this structure are gener- 
ally associated with change of organization, ex- 
cepting in jaundice. The morbid colours most 
frequently observed are, various shades of yel- 
low, seldom brown, and rarely black, as in me- 
lanosis. 

3. C. The continuity of this structure is some- 
times destroyed, but generally from wounds, 
sudden extension, as in dislocations, and ex- 
ternal violence of any kind. Continuity may 
likewise be destroyed by purulent collections, 
by tumours, and various morbid depositions be- 
tween its fibres; but there is here, with a few 
exceptions, rather an expansion of the struc- 
ture than actual breach of continuity. Incised 
wounds of this tissue heal, in general, with tol- 
erable ease in a healthy state of the system. 
But this is by no means the case when the hab- 
it or constitution is in fault, or when there is 
obvious disorder of the stomach and liver; and 
the difficulty is still farther increased if the in- 
jury is attended with loss of substance, or when 
the tissue is lacerated. In these latter, the 
continuity of structure is in some measure sup- 
plied with cellular tissue, which becomes very 
dense by degrees, but never altogether tendi- 
nous. Hence the disposition to rupture or dis- 
location that exists so long, and, indeed, ever 
after such accidents. The chief exception to 
this is presented by the periosteum on some 
occasions, where it seems to have been quick- 
ly restored. 

4. D. The tezture of fibrous parts is changed 
generally by inflammation and its effects. But 
this disease is not frequent in fibrous structures, 
excepting the periosteum, the articular liga- 
ments and capsules, and the dura mater. In 
all these parts, however, it more frequently 
follows external injuries than arises spontane- 
ously. When it is spontaneous, it is almost 
always merely a concomitant of other diseases 
of a constitutional kind, such as scrofula, syph- 
ilis, gout, and rheumatism. The inflammation 
of this structure is rarely of an acute kind, ex- 
cepting in some forms of gout and rheumatism ; 
and in these the inflammatory state is conse- 
quent upon, and subordinate to a morbid con- 
dition of the organic nerves, rather than iden- 
tical with that which is caused by external in- 
juries, or which assumes the phlogistic charac- 
ter. These specific forms neither pass through 
the same phases, nor terminate as common 
phlogosis. The inflammation, also, proceeding 
from the scrofulous and syphilitic taint pos- 
seases the characteristic features of those spe- 
cific diseases. 

5. a. The course of inflammation is much 
more frequently slow, and often the phenom- 
ena are so indistinct as to be overlooked. The 
changes thereby induced are generally co-ordi- 
nate with the activity and degree of the inflam- 
matory action. Redness, in various degrees of 
depth, and attended with different states of 
vascalar injection, is usually present. In some 
cases, there is a diffused rose-red, especially 
when the inflamed tissue has access to the air. 
In others, more or less Jarge and numerous red 
spots or irregular streaks are observed. In 
many, the inflamed part has a more or less 
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yellowish colour, and if it be naturally glisten- 
ing, this appearance is entirely lost. After 
chronic, or often-repeated attacks of inflamma- 
tion, other discolorations are sometimes re- 
marked, the parts being either dark gray, 
brownish, livid, or even blackish. ; 

6. b. Swelling is seldom remarkable in in- 
flamed fibrous structures. But if the inflam- 
mation continue long, or if it recur frequently 
Without complete resolution, fibrous organs, or 
the cellular tissue surrounding fibrous struc- 
tures, are generally greatly swollen, and their 
boundaries indistinct, with a gelatinous fluid in- 
filtrated into the adjoining texture, giving it 
a reddish, soft, and edematous appearance. 
When the intensity of the inflammation is very 
high, it runs tediously into suppuration; the 
swelling and cedematous infiltration of the ad- 
joining cellular substance at first increases, 
while the fibrous tissue wastes, the effused 
fluid, at various points, afterward assumes a 
puriform appearance, increases, is concentra- 
ted, and at 
ture, the swelling at the circumference of the 
part becoming somewhat diminished. 

7. E. Ossification is frequently observed in 
the fibrous structure, particularly in the liga- 
ments and dura mater, and less frequently in 
the periosteum, the tendons, the fibrous mem- 
brane of the spleen, and but rarely in the oth- 
er parts of this system. It is to be viewed as 
a consequence generally of slow inflammation, 
and occurs in different forms ; as in some ca- 
ses only the fibro-cartilaginous base of bone is 
deposited in plates, or roundish flat prominen- 
ces; more frequently phosphate of lime is se- 
creted either in distinct spots or small masses 
surrounded by a circle or plexus of vessels, or 
in the form of splinters; or, lastly, in larger 
masses, involving the fibrous tissue equally 
throughout. If the articular ligaments under- 
go this change, they are then usually shortened, 
occasioning stiffness of the joint, or more or less 
complete anchylosis, according to the extent of 
the ossification. An earthy mass, less resem- 
bling bone than chalk or gypsum, consisting 
principally of the urate of soda—gout — 
1s often deposited in the ligaments, in the neigh- 
bouring aponeurosis, and periosteum of one or 
several joints, in gouty persons, at first in a 
soft state, but gradually becoming hard, and 
often in large quantity. 

8. F, Sphacelation, or gangrene, rarely occurs 
as a termination of inflammation. It is met 
with primarily in those fibrous parts which are 
well supplied with blood-vessels, viz., the peri- 
osteum, dura mater, fibrous envelop of the 
spleen, &c. In the tendons, aponeurosis, and 
articular ligaments, it very rarely occurs pri- 
marily, excepting when they are exposed to 
the air by wounds or ulcers, in which case the 
often are destroyed and exfoliate, together with 
the surface of the bones and cartilages. Fi- 
brous structures, however, are often attacked 
with mortifications in conjunction with, or in 
consequence of gangrene of the adjoining parts. 
Anthrax sometimes extends to, and destro 
fibrous tissues, and when mortification at! 8 
a limb, the articular ligaments participate so 
entirely that a spontaneous separation often 
takes place at a joint. Exfoliation of tendons 
may occur in whitloe, or during suppuration 
from punctured or poisoned wounds, as in dis- 
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section, &c. I have seen three such instances. 
Fungus hamaiodes seated in fibrous parts is not 
rare. 

9. G. Adventitious productions are but rarely 
observed in the fibrous system.—a. Encysted’ 
tumours seldom form in it, if we except those 
bursal tumours which occur on the tendinous 
sheaths and articular capsules, and partly be- 
tween the tendinous fibres of the apoueurosis, 
and especially on the elbow-joint and knee-cap, 
and which have their origin in the mucous bags 
placed in these situations.—d. Tubercular for- 
mations are equally rare in fibrous parts. Scrofa- 
lous deposites are, however, occasionally found 
in the dura mater and periosteum.—c. Sarcoma- 
tous and fungous tumours are more frequent in 
fibrous structures, particularly in the perios- 
teum. Fungous growths on the tendons are 
more rare, as are the sarcomatous swellings 
upon the articular ligaments.—d. Carcinoma, or 
cancer, does not occur primarily in this system, 
but attacks it secondarily equally with other 


rts. 

10. H. The changes observed in the contents of 
cavities formed by fibrous membranes are fre- 
quently marked and important. Morbid collec- 
tions, as a watery serum, a gelatinous fluid, 
puriform matter, blood, &c., are not i ent- 
ly found in the aponeurotic sheaths surround- 
ing or separating the muscles in the cavities of 
joints. The synovia also varies exceedingly ; 
sometimes it is deficient in quantity, so much 
8o as to occasion stiffness, creaking, or a pecu- 
liar noise of the joint. More commonly it is 
in unusual quantity, particularly in all inflam- 
matory states of the synovial membrane, but 
seem pg hee any distinct inflammation, 
as in the knee-joint, in rheumatic, rickety, or 
syphilitic subjects. Sometimes the effusion 
exists to such a degree that the joint is more 
or less swollen, or even dislocated, or its use 
Lelabb sae pe. ee pen rote of disease has 
usually been of a jotnt, hydrops ar- 
ticulorum, hydrarthus tt dha The eynovia is 
occasionally turbid, reddish,-watery, albumi- 
nous, gelatinous, é&c., as well as increased in 
quantity. 

11. J, Substances adventitious to the situation 
have occasionally been found in the cavities of 
joints.—a. Blood is rarely observed ; but, b. Pus 
occurs more frequently, it either having been 
produced within the joint itself, from an acute 
inflammation of the synovial membrane, and of 
the bony cartilages and ligaments forming the 
joint, or having made its way into the cavity 
from without. I have, however, seen cases 
where pus has rapidly collected in one or more 
joints after phlebitis, or after the absorption of 
this fluid from other and distant parts. It has 
been supposed that the pus, in such cases, has 
been secreted or deposited in the cavity of the 
joint, as it has passed into the circulation from 
the situation where it was primarily formed, 
without previous inflammation of the joint it- 
self. But the presence of this morbid secretion 
in the blood may have excited inflammatory 
action of the synovial membrane, rapidly pass- 
ing into the suppurative stage. In most of 
such cases, the parts containing the pus have 
been found eroded, and have presented other 
changes, usually consequent upon inflamma- 
tion, even when vascular injection has been 
absent. The question is, whether such chan- 
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‘ges have taken place previously or subsequent- 
ly to the secretion of pus in the joint? That 
the more advanced of them are consequent upon 
the production of this fluid may be admitted ; 
but that inflammatory injection and action 
ceded and quickly produced the purulent collec- 
tion seems most probable. 

12. ¢. Cartilaginous concretions, which have 
grown from the inner or expanded surface of 
the synovial membrane, by necked appendages, 
and been subsequently broken off, are occasion- 
ally found in the cavities of joints, either entire- 
ly loose, or attached to them by thin threads. 
They are at first soft, then mostly cartilaginous, 
sometimes partly cartilaginous and bony ; more 
rarely altogether bone; usually rounded, but 
occasionally flattened or angular, and varying 
much as to size and number. Ligvraup has 
adduced instances of quicksilver having been 
found in the cavities of joints ; but such occur- 
rences must have been rare, and are now never 
observed. (See art. Psriostevm.) 

13. it InpLammation or THe Fiszocs Stavo- 
TURE or THE Joints may occur primarily in this 
part, or extend to it from the lining synovial 
membrane, which, like other serous mem- 
branes, inflames readily, and in which the in- 
flammation of joints most frequently commen- 
ces. Inflammation of joints, implicating their 
fibrous structures, generally arises from exter- 
Dal injuries, from metastasis of inflammation 
from other parts, from pus or morbid secretions 
absorbed into the circulation, from syphilis, 
gout, rheumatism, &c., and occasions redden- 
ing, swelling, softening, &o., of the synovial 
membrane.* If the inflammation be not re- 
solved, there is a consequent secretion into the 
cavity of the joint, sometimes of a fibrinous 
lymph, occasioning anchylosis, but more fre- 
quently of a iform matter, or of a fiuid, 
which, after being retained there, assumes a 
puriform character, and which often softens or 
erodes the cartilaginous coverings of the heads 
of the bones. Frequently, also, inflammation 
of joints commences in the fine membrane li- 
ning the cartilages, or in the articular extrem- 
ities of the bones themselves. This commonly 
occurs from the scrofulous and syphilitic taints, 
and gives rise to the Cartes erticulorum centra- 
lis vel interna of Rost. When the disease 
origi in the synovial membrane or bones, 
the fibrous, fib inous, and even the 
bony parts of the joints themselves, are some- 
times co-affected. This is especially the case 
when the causes act violently on the joint, and 
affect equally all the tissues composing it, as 
after a violent injury, such as « penetrating 
wound, compound dislocation, or fracture ex- 
tending into it. In all such cases, an acute 
and progressing general inflammation of the 
joint takes place, on which anchylosis, abscess, 
or caries is usually co uent. 

14. A. In the scrofulou® and rheumatic, how- 
ever, a more undecided and chronic state of 
inflammation occurs, either spontaneously or 

* (Inflammation of the fibrous tissue of the joints, al- 
yam generally excited by cold, is undoubtedly connected 
with some peculianty in the constitution which disposes 
certain individuals to be affected in this way; and recent 
observations would seem to tene that this peculiarity con- 


sists in the existence in the of an abnormal quaatit 


of lithic and lactic acids, especially the former, as it ia ef- 
fused in considerable quantity in rheumatic and goaty in- 
flammations, and tiso from the circumstance that s0 nd 


parts are atiacked nome yt th tn quick 
15 
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from injaries, occasioning changes in the joints, 
which, according to their extent, seat, and 
symptoms, have been called morbus cozarius, 
hip disease, claudicatio or lameness, luxatio spon- 
tanea, Or taneous luxation, fungus articulorum, 
articular fungus, while swelling, &c. However, 
with all these names, it is essentially the same 
disease. The joint is more or less remarkably 
swollen, less moveable than in the healthy 
state, and always somewhat bent. The swell- 
ing is, at certain parts, hard, firm, elastic; at 
other parts more doughy, or even obscurely 
fluctuating. The integuments, to the last, even 
when sinuses are formed, remain unchanged ; 
although sumetimes slightly varicose, with a 
hardened state of the subjacent cellular and 
adipose tissues. The muscles surrounding the 
joint often appear pale, and, ther with the 
adjoining cellular substance, infiltrated with 
lymph. The articular ligaments are more or 
less swollen, of a dull hue, frequently without 
any distinct fibres, hardened in some parts, 
and softened in others, and often consolidated 
with the surrounding cellular structure. They 
are also whitish in some patches, and in others 
discoloured, generally converted into a masa 
containing minute cavities filled with lymph, a 
gelatinous fluid, or ichorous pus. The internal 
articular ligaments, the cartilaginous coverings 
of the bones, and the synovial membrane are 
entirely or partially destroyed. The bones 
either primarily or secondarily affected are, in 
a greater or less degree, inflamed, softened, 
swollen, and become internally carious ; or they 
are but little swollen, tolerably hard, yet super- 
ficially eroded, or destroyed by caries. Owing 
to this carious state of the heads of the bones, 
whether attended with swelling or not, disloca- 
tion takes place. The articular cavity contains 
at first a large quantity of thickish, albuminous- 
like, often a pale reddish synovia ; and, in later 
stages of the disease, if the joint be more or 
less destroyed by suppuration, a thin, frequently 
foul-smelling pus, mixed with blood, cartilage, 
and cartilaginous fi ents, fill up entirely or 
partially the cavity of the joint (Otto). 

[It is worthy of note in this connexion, that 
fibrous transformations sometimes take place ; 
as in the cellular, serous, muscular, vascular, 
and pseudo-membranous tissues. These chan- 
ges are believed to commence generally, if not 
always in the cellular tissue, and thence ex- 
tend to other textures, with greater or less 
rapidity, according to the part affected. This 
change would seem in some cases to be physi- 
ological, as in the vessels carrying on the fcetal 
circulation, which, after the birth of the child, 
are converted from proper vascular tissue into 
dense, fibrous cords, thus closing the vessels, 
while at the same time their texture is changed, 
ef ae process, doubtless, of an inflammatory 

ind. ] ' 
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FLATULENCY.—Syn. ¢vea, von, Flatuosi- 

tas; Flatus; Flatulentia; Aériflurus, Sauva- 

es. Pneumatosis Veniriculi, et Pn. Enterica, 

. P. Frank. Pneumatosis, Chomel. Limo- 

sis Flatus, Good. Flatuosité, Fr. Die Bla- 
hung, Windighet, Germ. Fiato, Ital. 

Cuassir.—l. Class, Disease of the Digest- 

ive Function; 1. Order, Affecting the 

Digestive Canal (Good). I. Crass, I. 

Orper (Author in Preface). 

1. Derin.—An undue formation and accumu- 
lation of air in the stomach or intestines, with fre- 
quent rejectios of tt. 

2. It is of some importance to ascertain the 
source of the flatus which is often formed so 
abundantly in the digestive canal. Joun Hon- 
Tre first supposed that air is sometimes exhaled 
from the blood by the vessels of secreting sur- 
faces ; and, if we view merely the results of 
‘the experiments of M. Eowaeps upon respira- 
tion, and the absorption and exhalation of vari- 
‘ous gases by the lungs, in connexion with the 
secretion of air into the swimming-bladder of 
fishes, this opinion will appear not ill founded, 
even independently of the support it derives 
from ‘pathological observation. In such cases, 
we have reason to infer that it is not air, as it 
exists in the surrounding atmosphere, that is 
thus exhaled, but its constituent gases. The 


experiments performed by MM. Gérarpin, Ma- 
cenpig, and Cuevaeur have thrown much light 
upon the question as to the source of the gases 
found in the digestive canal, as well as upon 
their composition ; and have shown that they 
are partly exhaled from the digestive mucous 


surface. It would appear, from the researches‘ 


of these writers, that they consist, in the stom- 
ach, of nearly three parts in four of azote, the 
fourth part being oxygen and carbonic acid ; 
and, in the intestines, of carbonic acid, azote, 
carburetted hydrogen, and hydrogen, in various 
proportions. It may, therefore, be inferred 
that the air which collects in the digestive 
canal is derived from three sources: ist. From 
the common air swallowed with the food; 2d 
From the changes or decomposition of the in- 
gesta, and of the contents of the canal gen- 
erally ; and, 3d. From the occasional exhala- 
tion of gaseous fluids from the mucons surface 
during certain states of local and constitutional 
disorder. The oxygen found in the stomach, 
amounting to eleven parts in a hundred, is most 
probably derived from the first of these sources. 
It is, however, either absorbed from this situ- 
ation, or combines with other substances, as 
none is found beyond the pylorus. The azote 
and carbonic acid may be attributed partly to 
the last source ; while a portion of both, and 
the whole of the hydrogen and its compounds, 
may be assigned to the second. The air, which 
is generated so rapidly, and eructated so fre- 
quently during acute inflammatory diseases, 
particularly in gastritis, hepatitis, &c., must be 
exhaled from the irritated mucous surface, in- 
asmuch as there is no other source existing in 
such circumstances to which it can be attribu- 
ted, especially when the constant vomitip 
and frequent evacuations from the bo 
have left nothing in the prima mia capable of 
furnishing the enormous quantity of air which 
is often ejected. 

8. Flatulency, since the time of Cuttin, has 
been very generally viewed as a ptom of 
dyspepsia, and of other diseases. bat I agree 
with Savvaces, Goop, and several other wri- 
ters, in considering it to be occasionally a pri- 
mary disorder. Whether it be idiopathic or 
symptomatic, its phenomena, and the disorders 
consequent upon it, are different according to 
the part of the alimentary canal in which the 
flatus is generated or confined. I shall there- 
fore treat of this affection, frst, as respects the 
stomach and esophagus— Flatulentia ventriculs ¢ 
and, secondly, with reference to the intestines 
—Flatulentia tniestinorum. But although it may 
be seated in either the stomach or the bowels 
more particularly, it very frequently exists in 
both at the same time. 

4. I. Fuatucency or tag Sromaon will be 
considered at this place, (¢) in respect of its 
idiopathic occurrence; (5) as a symptom of 
Other disorders; and (c) with reference to the 
disturbances it tends either to induce or to ag- 
gravate.—A. Primary or idiopathic flatulency of 
the stomach is met with chiefly when the stom- 
ach is empty, or after the process of digestion 
in this viscus is completed ; and is seldom as- 
sociated either with impaired appetite or di- 
minished powers of digestion. It is most troub- 
Jesome in the morning before breakfast, or du- 
ring long fasting ; or when an unusually pro- 


! tracted period has elapeed between meals. In 
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such cases the flatus often rises into the esoph- 
agus, producing much uneasiness and often 
distress, owing to its excretion being prevent- 
éd by the spasmodic constriction of the upper 
part of this tube. In swallowing, also, the more 
solid ingeata, the bolus meets the flatus in the 
c@sophagas, and is interrupted or impeded in 
its passage to the stomach. In such circum- 
stances, a conflict sometimes arises between 
the descending ingesta and the ascending fla- 
tus, and a very painful ie d agia is 
thereby induced, until the caer ny Hi air 
gives relief, and allows the transit of the bolus 
Into the stomach. In this form of the disor- 
der, the air most probably is exhaled, at least in 
great part, from the internal surface of the or- 
gan. In other respects the patient's health is 
not deranged, and the functions of digestion, 
defecation, and assimilation are regularly and 
perfectly performed. In other instances, slight 
defect of organic nervous power, owing to sex- 
ual indulgences, or to sedentary occupations, 
is the only pathological state to which this af- 
fection can be imputed. 

5. B. The remote causes of flatulency are the 
nervous and hypochondriscal temperaments, 
and all the influences and habits which depress 
or exhaust the energy of the organic nervous 
system, or lower the tone of the digestive 
canal, especially sedentary occupations; ex- 
cessive mental exertion and anxiety ; venereal 
indulgences ; intemperance in eating and drink- 
ing; the ingestion of cold fluids, particularly 
when the body is overheated; exposure to a 
cold air, or to cold in any way, while the stom- 
ach is empty, or while fasting ; neglect of the 
functions of the bowels; the use of bulky or 
flatulent vegetables, or of fruits prone to un- 
dergo fermentation, especially cucumbers, mel- 
ons, salads, &c. ; irregularities of diet, and pre- 
vious or existing disease. Fast eating and 
imperfect mastication often give rise to flatu- 
lency, by the quantity of air which is generally 
swallowed on such occasions, and by the im- 
perfect or slow digestion which usually results. 

6. C. Symptomatic of the stomach is 
extremely common.—(c) It is almost a con- 
stant attendant upon indigestion, and (b) often 
accompanies general debility—{c) It is also fre- 
quent in hypochondriasis and melancholia, and 
(d) in the numerous forms of hysteria. In thie 
last, the flatus often rises into the esophagus ; 
and while the reaction of the coats of the stom- 
ach propels it into this tube, spasmodic constric- 
tion of the part just below the pharynx confines 
it for a time, and causes a distressing feeling of 
suffocation, &c.—{¢) Flatulency is an almost 
constant symptom of in and organic 
affections of the stomach.—{ /) It generally ush- 
era in an attack of gout; and (g) it both precedes 
and attends asthmatic affections.—(h) It is a com- 
mon phenomenon of all the functional, inflam- 
taatory, and organic diseases of the liver, and is 
very characteristic of accumulations of bile in 
the gall-ducts and gall-bladder, and of torpor of 
the hilary organs.—{1) It often, also, occurs in the 
functional and infla disorders of the bow- 
de, and sometimes in affections of the other 
abdominal viscera.—(k) It not infrequently 
even accompanies chromic diseases of the brain, 
and (i) the adynamic and malignant forms of 


‘ever. : 
: 7. D. The.phenomena usually characteristic 
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of flatulency vary somewhat with the diseases 
of which it is a symptom. In the course of di- 
gestion, flatus escapes with or without noise, 
and often with an acid, bitter, nidorous, or fe- 
tid odour. Sometimes it is without either 
odour or taste, and at other times it retains 
the smell and flavour of the ingesta. When 
constriction of the cardia, or of the lower part 
of the cesophagus, prevents eructations, or 
when the coats of the stomach are so weak- 
ened or so over-distended as to be incapable of 
reacting sufficiently, tympanitic fulness of the 
epigastrium and hypochondria, with a painful 
sense of distention, or severe gastrodynia, fre- 
quent respiration, and heavy pain or oppression 
in the lower parts of the chest, are generally 
complained of. If eructations occur, especially 
for some hours after a full meal, acrid or rancid 
matters, or portions of undigested food, are fre- 
quently regurgitated at the same time, and im- 
press the palate and pharynx with an acrid and 
irritating sensation, or produce an unpleasant, 
dry cough, by affecting the epiglottis and la- 
rynx. Cardialgia is then often associated with 
this symptom, or precedes the eructations. 
When flatulence precedes or attends organic 
lesions of the stomach, or obstructions of the 
liver or pancreas, the symptoms caused by, 
and associated with it are often severe, Dis- 
ordered action of the heart, anxiety, hiccough, 
gastrodynia, &c., being not uncommonly ob- 
served. 

8. E. The disorders induced or aggravated by 
flatulence of the stomach are various in differ- 
ent habits and constitutions. When the stom- 
ach is much distended by flatus, and especially 
when the esophagus admits and retains for a 
time the air in its lower part, the feeling of 
oppression, dull pain, and the other symptoms 
just mentioned, are increased ; the actions of 
the diaphragm are impeded, and the regularity 
of the circulation through the cavities of the 
heart is interrupted by the pressure of the 
over-distended organs. Hence the intermis- 
sions and irregularities of the pulse, the sense 
of anxiety, flutterings, feeling of suffocation, 
and palpitations, so often associated with, or 
consequent upon affections of the digestive or- 
gans. Wuryrtr attributes incubus to flatulence 
of the stomach, and, I believe, very justly. In 
delicate, nervous, and hysterical females, va- 
rious symptomatic disorders, besides those now 
stated to arise directly from this cause, are often 
experienced. The modes of dress, particularly 
the very straight corsets used by this sex, ag- 

vate the disorders co: uent upon flatulent 
Aletention. Severe pains of the left side, con- 
gestions of the lungs or of the brain, headaches, 
convulsions, faintness, vertigo, and several - 
anomalous complaints often thus originate, not 
only in females, but also in males, especially 
those who are sedentary, hypochondriacal, and 
debilitated. In this class of persons more par- 
ticularly, the pressure of the distended stomach 
prevents the due action of the bowels, and ei- 
ther impedes or interrupts the of fe- 
cal matters from the cecum, along the trans- 
verse arch of the colon. Thus costiveness, 
and functional disorders of the cecum and 
large bowels are occasioned, and are often fol- 
lowed by displacement of parts of the colon, 
and by inflammatory and organic lesions. It 
is obvious that an aggravation of disorder will 
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. 
be occasioned by flatulence, where any of these 
affections already exist. 

9. F. Infants are very liable to flatulence, 
particularly when their natural food is taken 
too greedily, or when it disagrees and becomes 
acid on the stomach. In some cases, a portion 
of air may be swallowed by sucking; but, how- 
ever occasioned, the eructations that occur are 
often accompanied by the regurgitation of a 
considerable portion of the ingesta. Flatu- 
lence is, however, most distressing and injuri- 
ous when it affects infants brought up without 
their natural sustenance, or during the period 
of weaning. In them, acidity of the prima via, 
watery diarrhea or costiveness, or both alter- 
nately, morbid, offensive evacuations, with se- 
vere griping pains and emaciation, terminating 
not infrequently in marasmus and mesenteric 
disease, are often observed. 

10. Il. Fraro.ence ov tug Intestines may 
be either primary or idiopathic, or symone 
but most frequently tho latter.—A. The prima- 
ry form of intestinal flatulence is evidently it- 
self but a symptom, if we trace the disorder up 
to its origins or but one of the various phenom- 
ena resulting from debility of the digestive ca- 
nal—-from deficient energy of the ganglia! ner- 
vous system. In this form, however, the flatus 
is either expelled from time to time, per axum, 
or accumulates and gives rise to borborygmi, 
or to tympanitic distention of the abdomen ; 
but these symptoms seldom become very ur- 
gent in this state of the disorder unless some 
other affection supervenes. The bowels are 
generally costive, sometimes irregular; and 
the secretions poured into the digestive canal, 
both from its own surface and from the collati- 
tious organs, are deficient, and occasionally 
even morbid ; the flatulence and imperfect 
functions of these parts being the almost coe- 
taneous effects of the impaired influence of the 
organic nervous system. The air which col- 
Jects in this part of the digestive tube is to be 
ascribed chiefly to alterations of its contents, 
and to exhalation from the mucous surface. 
This form of flatulence may continue long 
‘without any other material disorder, excepting 
slight debility, want of activity, costiveness, 
&c. ; and it may occasion in a short time some 
one of the various serious diseases about to be 
noticed. 

11. B. Symptomatic intestinal flatulence is a 
common complaint. It is a frequent result of 
costiveness, or imperfect digestion in the bowels, 
particularly in the duodenum and cecum; and 
of a deficient or morbid secretion from the in- 
testinal mucous surface and from the liver. 
When the quantity of air collected is great, 
colicky symptoms, obstinate constipation, and 
irregular action, or atony of the muscular fibres 
of the intestines, are the usual consequences. 
The coats being unable to contract regularly, 
or sufficiently to expel the air, or obstructions 
being opposed to the ejection of it, various ef- 
fects of a serious kind often result. Portions 
of the bowels react with much violence upon 
the distending cause, while other portions are 
distended until the contractilo power of the 
muscular coat is almost altogether lost. Thus 
spasmodic constriction in one part, and para- 
lytic distention in another are produced; and 
the organic sensibility of the nerves of the ca- 
nal gre remarkably excited or altered. Flatu- 


lent colic is the consequence ; and if this be not 
relieved, intus-susceptions, ileus, or inflamma- 
tion of a portion of the bowel, may ultimately 
supervene. If, in addition to imperfect or mor- 
bid secretion, the tone of the muscular coat is 
still farther reduced—when its power of react- 
ing upon the collection of flatus is lost more 

enerally or completely, meteorismus Or tympan- 
iis will be bacduends and the abdomen will be 
tense, painful, or tender, and the fecal evacu- 
ations either altogether suspended or interrupt- 
ed, and hard or scybalous. 

(Flatulence after eating is one of the most 
common symptoms attending an inflamed con- 
dition of the stomach. It is not unusual to 
meet with patients in whom the appetite is 
good, but who are totally unable to satisfy it, 
from the degree of distention and oppression 
which are consequent on eating. Sometimes 
the fulness is felt in the throat, at others in 
the region of the stomach itself, ao that the pa- 
tient is obliged to remove all restraint in the 
way of dress, corsets, &c., from the body ; and 
these symptoms often come on after taking the 
smallest quantity of food, as well as after a 
hearty meal. This state of distention is par- 
ticularly marked and frequent where the gas- 
tric distress is consequent upon an affection of 
the heart.) 

12. Intestinal flatulence is a most common 
symptom in hysferia, and is in it generally indi- 
cated by borborygmi, in i ions of the 
bowels, in dysentery, in functional and organi 
affections of the cecum [and colon], in hepatic dis- 
orders, especially bilious colic, in the colic from 
lead, and in the bowel complaints of children. 
It is very frequently met with in the advanced 
stages of Bpied fevers ;* and, as I have shown, 
it is one of the indications of extreme adyna- 
mia with predominant affection of the bowels. 
Hippocrates remarks (Coac. Pranot., |. i., 48) 
that inflation of the abdomen, without rejection 
of the flatus, is a dangerous sign; and the ac- 
curacy of the opinion must be admitted. In 
low fevers the accumulation of air is often ex- 
tremely great ; and while it is an indication of 
danger, it tends to increase it by impeding the 
functions of respiration and circulation, as well 
as by exhausting the vital tone of the intestines. 

13. C. Inflation of the bowels, particularly 
of the colon, gives rise to various symptomat- 
ic disorders, when it reaches a considerable 
height ; and it not infrequently occasions the 
same affections as arise from flatulence of the 
stomach. Respiration and circulation are both 
often deranged by this cause ; and congestions 
of the veins and sinuses of the brain consecu- 
tively induced. Hence vertigo and headaches 
often follow a sense of oppression in the chest, 
and irregularity of the heart’s action. Hypo- 
chondriacal and hysterical symptoms are al- 
ways aggravated by collections of flatus in the 
bowels ; and these Jatter are favoured by cos- 
tiveness, Hence the advantages resulting in 
these diseases from the use of stomachic or ton- 
ic aperients. The colon may be also partially 


* (The small intestine was distended with in 14 cases 
of typhoid fever examined by Loute, and the tntesting 
in one half the cases, and generally to a very remarkable 
degree ; while, at the same time, its parictes either pre- 
served their natural thickness, or were thickened, as we 
eee in the case of the amall intestines, when, in conse- 
quence of strangulation, it beounes distended with fecal 
matter.—(Researches on Typhoid Fever.)) 
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displaced, and adjoining parts injuriously press- 
ed upon by collections of flatus in the large 
bowels.* 

14. IIT. Although flatulency very often is 
limited to either the stomach or bowels, pre- 
senting the pathological relations just explain- 
ed, yet it also frequently extends almost si- 
multaneously to both, or affects one or other 
more or less prominently. In this case, the ef- 
fects produced by it will vary accordingly, and 
depend upon the degree in which it exists. Fla- 
tus, moreover, is generated in other situations, 
as in the wlerus, in the urinary bladder, and even 
in the shut cevities, but in very rare instances, 
particularly as respects the latter of these. In 
these parts, it is either exhaled from the ves- 
sels furnishing the secretions poured out on 
their internal surfaces, or developed in conse- 
quence of the changes which these secretions 
undergo during their retention. The formation 
of air in serous cavities is never, I believe, ob- 
served, excepting as a result of inflammatory 
action in some part of their surface that has 
given rise to a secretion of a sero-albuminous 
fluid; and it is not improbable that the air is pro- 
daced by the partial decomposition of the albu- 
minous portion of the secretion. These oc- 
currences are more particularly noticed in other 
places. 

15. IV. Trearusnr.—A. In the primary staics 
of the disorder, attention to dict, and gentle ton- 
ss, With mild aperients, will generally restore 
the healthy functions of the stomach and intes- 
tines in a short time. I{ much distress be ex- 
perienced from the retention of the flatus, the 
addition of a carminative spirit or oil, as those 
of anise-seed, pimenta, nutmeg, or cardamoms, 
to the above, will give relief; but the frequent 
use of heating spices may be injurious in other 
circumstances, particularly if the complaint de- 
pend upon chronic inflammatory action of the 
digestive mucous surface, as is frequently the 
case. The practice of rejecting the air, either 
upward or downward, should not be indulged 
in, for, although momentary relief is thereby 
obtained. an increased disposition to generate 
it is produced, and the evil augmented. It is 
only when air collects to the extent of produ- 
cing much disorder, that its expulsion should 
be procured. In this case, any of the numer- 
ous carminatives in common use may be given, 
if they be not contra-indicated by the presence 
ofinflammation. In some such instances, how- 
ever, the more energetic of them may be ex- 
hibited with advantage in enemata. The ex- 
tract of rue, or any of the essential oils, may be 
thus prescribed. Hurevann and others advise 
warm, dry aromatic epithems to be applied over 
the abdomen in these cases, and Tuunpeso rec- 

* (A remarkable case lately occurred in our practice, in 
which there was a stricture of the colon from cancerous de- 
generation of its coats, so that the calibre was at length 
entirely closed, not even admitting the passage of air. Life 
was — y for the space of about two weeks 
after the cana] was closed. The most remarkable symp- 
tom attending the case was the enormous collection of air 
in the large intestines, both above and below the seat of 
the stricture, and which could not be relieved by any mens- 
ures employed. If the air was evacuated by means of the 
long tube, a few minutes sufficed for its re-accumoalation, 
The disease was found to be situated in the sigmoid flexure 
of the colon, commencing in the peritoneal coat aud mucip- 
arous follicles, and afterward extending to the muscular 
and villous coats, which became hypertrupbied, hardened, 
and at length ulcerated. Scirras of the pyloric orifice is 
also attended with a great dogree of flatulence, as well as 
all other organic affections of the intestioal caual.) 


, 
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ommends the cajeput oil to be rubbed upon 
this part, or to be given internally, when the 
state of the circulation and of the animal heat 
indicates the propriety of exhibiting carmina- 
tives. Charcoal, as suggested by J. P. Frank, 
and esia, if not the most efficacious, are 
among the safest means that can be used. The 
same may be said of camphor, and the terebin- 
thinates, and the plants which owe their effica- 
cy to either of these principles. The trisnitrate 
of bismuth is often of great service, particular- 
ly when conjoined with small doses of ipecacu- 
anha and hyoscyamus. 

16. Whenever flatulency of the stomach or 
bowels is unconnected with inflammatory ac- 
tion ; when the pulse is soft or weak, or not 
increased in frequency ; when the abdomen and 
hypochondria are not painful on pressure; when 
the tongue is moist or pale, and not red at its 
edges; and when there is no unusual thirst, 
then carminatives, antispasmodics, stimulants, 
and tonics, combined with one another, and 
with absorbents and aperients, will give relief, 
and they may be either given by the mouth or 
administered in enemata. But even in these 
cases, our chief dependance should be placed 
upon suitable tonics, with the use of the cold 
salt-water bath, and attention to the secretions 
and excretions, for the cure of the complaint. 
If an attentive view of the case suggests the ex- 
istence of inflammatory irritation in any part of 
the alimentary canal, the nitrate of potash, and 
the carbonate of soda or of potash, with demul- 
cents or emollients, and weak camphor mixtare, 
will be most appropriate. In these cases, exter- 

ivatives, gentle frictions of the abdominal 
surface, with warm rubefactent liniments, as rec- 
ommended by Wayrt, the application of hot 
terebinthinate embrocations or epithems, or fo- 
mentations as used by Darwin, will be of great 
When the complaint is connected ei- 
ther with slight inflammatory action, or with 
imperfect secretion, especially of bile, or with 
both, as observed in numerous instances, deob- 
struents and mild purgatives willbe required. In 
such cases, the blue pill, or Prum«r’s pill, or 
the hydrargyrum cum creta, ought to be given 
at bedtime, with soap, ipecacuanha, and tarax- 
acum.* 

17. B. Flatulence in infants or young children 
ought to be treated chiefly by appropriate food 
and regimen and by mild purgatives. Magne- 
sia in dill water, or in fennel water, or in anise- 
sced water, will frequently give relief; but an 
alterative, as the hydrargyrum cum creta, will 
generally be required on alternate nights. The 
warm or tepid bath, followed Py frictions of 
the abdomen with some warm liniment; en- 
emata with a little common salt, and some car- 
minative water, and an occasional dose of cas- 
tor oil, with warm alr ae pure, dry air, 
will also be productive of benefit. 

18. C. In the more decidedly symptomatic states 
of the complaint, the treatment should be chief- 

directed to the disease on which it depends, 

ut in these states it is generally most urgent, 
and hence requires the adoption of means cal- 
calated to procure immediate relief. If those 





* (Galvanism will often be found useful in these cases, 
as the complaint often depends ou impaired function of the 
ganglionic system of nerves ; « remedy so well fitted to stim 
ulate this portion of the nervous system toi sed action, 
mist powerfully tend to restore those organs which it sup- 
plies to a healthy state.) 
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already described, employed according to the 
peculiarities of the case, prove inefficacious, it 
has been recommended by Rutcn, Pamazp, Tx1- 
Low, and Piorry, to draw off, or to facilitate 
the escape of the flatus by a siphon, or by the 
introduction of a flexible hollow tube into the 
rectum. Ip most instances of difficulty, I have 
found the terebinthinates with aperients, ene- 
mata with either spirits of turpentine or extract 
of rue, and terebinthinate embrocations or lin- 
iments applied to the abdomen, succeed in pro- 
curing the expulsion of the flatus, by exciting 
the action of the muscular fibres of the canal. 
When this complaint depends chiefly upon de- 
bility, and is associated with other disorders 
proceeding from this source, the means advised 
in the articles Cotic, Costivenrss, and Desit- 
ITy, according as it may present more or less of 
the features of either, should be prescribed, and 
diet and regimen ought to receive due attention. 

BiBiog. anp Rerger.—Hippocrates, Mcp: citi & 
era, vol. i., Vander Linden od.—Celius Awrelianus, Morb. 
Chr., 1. tii., o. 2.— Aftius, Totreb., tii., serm. i., c. 27.— Pau- 
lus Eyincta, |. iii., c. 38.— Payer, Consider. Flatuum. 
Lips., 1529.—T. Kentmann, De Exhalat. Fumos. et Flatoo- 
sis, &c.,4to. Hal», 1501.—Zacutus Lusitanus, Med. Pro. 
Hist., 1. i., hist. $7.—Glisson, De Ventriculo et Intestinis, 
tr. ii., c. 25.—P, Cambalusicr, Pucamatologia, 4to. Paris, 
1747. — J. B. Careni, de Abris Ingressu in Ventricalum 
ejusque Circulo, 8vo. Med., 1750,—G, £. Zeviani, Trat- 
tedo del Flato a Favore deg!’ Ipochondriaci, 4to. Veron., 
1761.— Whyit, Works, by his Son, p. 570, 699, &c. (Con- 
tains mony just observations).— F, J. Schroeder, Medicina 
Flatuum, et Morbor, exinde Pullulantium, 4to. Marb., 
1773.—Kampfer, Amenit, Exot., p. 589 (According to: the 
Japanese, flatulence is the cause Ay all diseases, It is com 
mon among them, and the nations of most Eastern countries 
who indulge freely im the use of hot spices and other carmin- 
alives, in order to expel it).—G. Marurgi, Le Malattie Fla- 
tuose. Napoli, 1786.—Vogel, in Hu cland’s Jourm. der 
Prak. Arzeyk., b. vi., p. 14.—Thilow, in Tbid., d. ix., st. 
ii., p. 1.—Hufeland, Bemerk. iiber Blattern, &c., p. 35).— 

ich, in Journ. der Erfindungen, st. z., p. 95.—F. P. Pa- 
mard, Dissert. sur quelques Efféts de |’Air dans nos Corpe, 
et Descript. d’une yringe Pneumatique. Avign., 179k — 
Thuaberg, De Oleo Cajeputi. Upeale, 1797.—J. P. Frank, 
De Car. Hom. Morb., |. vi., pars 1., p. 52.—Vidal, Sur le 
Gaz Animal considéré dans les Maladies. Marveille, 1809. 
— Renauldin, in Dict. dea Sc. Méd., t. xvi., p. 16.—Chomel 
in Dict. de Médecine, t. xvii., p. 186.—M. Good, Study of 
Med., by Cooper, vol. i., p. 173. 

FCETUS—Diseases or THE. 
Crass1y.—Generat Patnotoey. 

1. The fetus ia liable to a greater number 
of diseases than has generally been supposed. 
Some of these, together with the lesions of the 
fetal appendages, have been noticed in the ar- 
ticle Azortion, § 10. As these diseases occa- 
sion various malformations, congenital altera- 
tions, abortions, or even the death of the fetus, 
a brief enumeration of them will be useful in 
various points of view, but particularly as indic- 
ative of the sources in which several maladies 
of infancy originate. 

2. i. The Causes of foetal disease are, as 
respects the mother, violent or prolonged men- 
tal emotions ; imperfect or unwholesome nour- 
ishment; excessive fulness or deficiency of 
blood ; a morbid state of this fluid, produced by 
food, medicines, or disease ; -alteratives, as 
mercury, &c., in large doses, or too long con- 
tinued ; attempts at procuring abortion; the 
use of straight corsets ; injuries, falls, or blows 
on the abdomen ; a cachectic state of constitu- 
tion, particularly the syphilitic and scrofulous 
taints ; constitutional or other diseases, as 
eruptive, periodic, or continued fevers ; tuber- 
cular consumption, &c. ; drunkenness and ve- 
nereal excesses during pregnancy ; a laborious 
life, or inordinate physical exertion, and pre- 


vious lesions of the ovaria, uterus, or fetal ap- 
pendages. The chief causes as respects the 
father are predisposing only, with the exception 
of the syphilitic and scrofulous taints. There 
is every reason to believe that, if the father is 
aged, or debilitated, or suffering from constitu- 
tional or local disorder, associated with sexual 
exhaustion, at the period when impregnation is 
effected, the foetus will be weakly formed, and 

thereby predisposed to disease, especially when 

the mother is exposed, during utero-gestation, 

to the more energetic causes, or to those just 

enumerated. 

3. ii. The Diseases observed in the fetus, 
either consequent upon one or more of the 
above causes, or occurring without any assign- 
able cause, are. lst. As respects the cerebro-spi- 
nal system—effusions of fluid in the ventricles, 
or in the spinal canal, or between the mem- 
branes, giving rise to hydrocephalus, spina bi- 
fida, imperfect or arrested formation of portions 
of the brain or spinal cord, to inflammatory 
congestion of the membranes or of portions of 
the brain or cerebellum (Losstrin), with spas- 
modic contractions of the limbs, &c. ; 2d. As 
regards the thoracic viscera—inflammation and 
suppuration of the thymus gland (Veron); tu- 
bercles in the lungs in the early stages (Bu- 
LaBp, Lanostarf, and myself), and in a state 
of softening (Hosson); inflammation of the 
substance of the Jungs and of the pleura; drop« 
sy of the pleural cavities ; bydro-pericardium, 
and malformations of the heart; 3d. Agr, 
the abdominal viscera—inflammation, and even ul- 
ceration of the internal surface of various parts 
of the alimentary canal; tubercles in the liver 
(Hoocrven, Husson), in the mesentery (Ora- 
Lex), and in the spleen (Bittarp); inflamma- 
tions of the liver (Bracuet, Veron); of one su- 
pra-renal capsule (ANpRat), of the peritoneum, 
(Desozmesaux, Véron), of the small intestines 
(Bittagp); dropsy of the peritoneal cavity in 
various degrees (Ducts); enlargement of the 
mesenteric glands; accretions of the perito- 
neum, and of several viscera, from chronic in- 
flammation (Anpzy, and myself); retention of 
urine, and excessive distention of the bladder, 
ureters, and pelves of the kidneys, from ob- 
structions to the discharge of it in the liquor 
amaii (Sanpirort, Morgan, Pr. Pint, A. Coor- 
er, Cuaussigzr, Ducks, &c.); rupture of the 
bladder (Ducts); lesions of the kidneys, and 
other parts of the urinary apparatus (Ruyecs, 
Horrmann, Wrisperc, Veoum, Borrscucer, 
Dents, Boivin, &c.); and obliterations of ca- 
nals, and occlusions of their outlets, as of those 
of the alimentary canal, and of the urinary and 

enerative organs; 4th. As respects the general 
Tease Mernisieek fevers, smallpox (Drvur- 
tex, &c.), and other eruptive fevers (ANDRY) ; 
syphilis and jaundice (Hsy, Anpry, Bacmgs, 
&c.); and 5th. As regards external parts—mal- 
formation of the palate, mouth, and lips; dis- 
location of various joints, and even of the hip 
joint (Durvyrren, Cuavssizr, Nortn); con- 
tractions of mascles ; fractures, gangrene, &c., 
of the limbs (Jozze); hardening of the cellular 
tissue (Uzempezivus, Maugicgav, Stratrorp, 
&c.); anasarca, and edema of one or more 
limbs (Garpvirn, Duofs, Anpry, &c.); bydro- 
cele (Anpay); Various tumours and nevi; and 
several affections of the skin (Gorcxen, Lepat, 
Oxarenr, Cuavssizr, Anpry, &c.). 
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4. My limits prevent me from remarking 
upon these ; but it may be mentioned that Mav- 
Rigkav was born with the smallpox, and that 
jaundice may arise in the fetus, 1st, from the 
same causes as induce it in the adult; and, 
2dly, from jaundice in the mother, M. Duots 
mentions that a lady was subject, during preg- 
nancy, to colic and jaundice from biliary calcu- 
li; and, in four instances, the children were 
born deeply jaundiced. I attended, some years 
since, a lady in tubercular consumption, who 
was delivered, in the seventh month, ofan ema- 
ciated and very small fetus, that died 3 few 
days afterward. On examination, the lungs 
were found loaded with tubercles, and the 
mesenteric glands enlarged. M. Tonweré found 
an enormous fungoid tumour se hamatodes) 
on the right side of the head of a fetus; and 
M. Voisin, a polypus adhering to the posterior 
part of the palate. The existence of worms in 
the bowels of the fetus has been asserted by 
some writers, and denied by others. The evi- 
dence is not sufficiently conclusive either one 
way or another. 

5. ili. The Death of the Fetus may take place 
from the greater number of these diseases, or 
from lesiuns of the placenta, umbilical cord, or 
membranes (see Asortion, § 10). Although 
there are numerous exceptions to the rule, the 
more vigorous the fetus, the stronger and more 
lively will be the sensations of its movement. 
It ia evident that the existence, and far less the 
nature of the fetal malady, cannot be ascertain- 
ed before delivery; yet, in some instances, it 
may be suspected from what is known of the 
causes. An attack of ague in the fetus is 
usually made manifest to the mother, but does 
bot generally cause abortion. The feebleness 
and slowness of the fetal movements, after the 
fifth month, are indications of impaired strength 
of the fetus, which should not be overlooked. 
The total cessation of motion ; a feeling of un- 
comfortable weight gravitating to the side on 
which the patient lies, and of general uncasi- 
ness and coldness in the lower part of the ab- 
domen ; flaccidity of the abdominal parietes 
subsequent to a certain degree of tension; fe- 
tor of the breath, pallor of the countenance, li- 
vidity of the eyelids or surrounding circle, and 
flaccidity of the breasts, generally denote the 
death of the fetus; and when the pulsation of 
the heart cannot be heard on auscultation, this 
event may be inferred with certainty. 

[Conoemitac Diskases or tHe Sxin.—Of 
congenital diseases of the skin, petechie have 
been noticed by Anpgat (Anat. Path., vol. ii., 
p. 417), Cucvemuigr (Anat. Path., liv. xv.), and 
Anpay. Ichthyosis is often transmitted to the 
offspring, as related by Martin (Philos. Trans., 
yol. xlix., p. 21), where six children were sim- 
ilarly affected, the celebrated “ Porcupine fam- 
ily.” A fetus affected with this disease is in 
the Anatomical Museum at Berlin (Ste1wuav- 
eax, De Sing. epi . Deformatione, Berlin Gaz. 
Med., 1831, vol. ii, p. 10). For an analysis of 
Scumipt’s “ pc, 0 Ichthyosis Cornea Con- 

enila in virgine Observata,” see Am. Journal 

ed. Sci., Nov., 1831. Bona de tee) case of 
congenital se is related by Losstein 
(Journ. Comp. du Dict. des. Sc. Med., vol. vi.) ; 
several, also, by Hitz (Bull. des Sci. Med. de 
Férussac, xi., 47), Gorcxer, Sevp (Eph. Cur. 
Nat.), and Desogueasvx (Art. Buf Humain, 
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Dict. de Med., \et edition, Anvry). For a very 
remarkable case, attended with pustules and 
scrofulous tumours, see Rec. per. d’Obs. de Ch. 
Med. et Pharm , 1756, vol. i., p. 167. Syphilis.— 
This disease is often found to affect the new- 
born child. We have seen several well-mark- 
ed cases; and Dr. Francis (Med. and Phil. 
Reg.) has also recorded several. Cases have 
often been recorded in our medical journals ; 
and cases 7, 9, 10, 11, and 12, in Crovertaier’s 
liv. xv., are those of syphilitic phlyctenw and 
pustules, Mr. Hey, of Leeds, has written a 
valuable paper on the venereal disease in the 
foetus in utero (Med. Ch. Trans., vol. vii.); and 
80, also, has Bertin (Treat, on the-Venereal Dis- 
casein New-born Children, Pregnant Women, and 
Nurses, Paris, 1810). For several cases, see 
Beca's “ Med. Juris.,” and Am. ed. of Guy's 
“ Forensic Medicine.” Variola has been frequent- 
ly observed in the new-born fatus, as in cases 
related by Rayer, Maro (Dict. des Sci. Med., 
vol. xvi., p. 71; three cases), Jenner (Medical 
Chir. Trans., vol. i., p. 269), Denzaux (Journ. 
Heb., vol. viii., 2d series, p. 56), Husson (Rev. 
Med., vol. xi., p. 151), Nosiet (Arch. Gen. de 
Med., vol. xii., p. 126); and the celebrated 
Maoricgav js said to have been born with five 
or six distinct pustules. Davis (J’rinc. and 
Prac. of Obst. Med., 1834, p. 891) has referred 
to cases by Swati, Mavnicgav, Buaon, J. 
Howrer, Baxer, and Rossrts. See a paper, in 
Med. Comm., 1799, by Dr. Pearson, on “ the Ef- 
fects of Variolous Infection in Pregnant Wom- 
en,” in which several instances of this affec- 
tion are recorded; also, Wartaon, in Philosoph. 
Transact., vol. xivi., p. 235; and Biruarp on 
* Diseases of Infants” (Stgwant’s translation, 
1842). Ru has been observed at birth, ac- 
cording to Vooet, Rosen (Dis. of Children, 1. 
xiv., p. 255), and hae toa lee of Inf.). For 
a case in which congenital vaccine tubercles 
were observed on the arm, see Med. Chir. Rev., 
Jan., 1830. Dr. Warren relates an instance 
(Am. Journ. Med. Sci., Feb., 1828) where a fe- 
tus was poisoned by opium taken by the moth- 
er. Elephantiasis was observed twice in the 
lower limbs by M. Cuavserer, at the Maternité, 
in Paris, out of 23,000 children born there. 
Avazp has also recorded instances. Sclerema, 
or hardening of the cellular tissue, is a frequent 
disease in new-born children in Paris. Anpery 
states that 600 children died of it annually at 
the Hospice des Enfans Trouvés ; and Bittarp 
observes that 240 were admitted with it, in 
one year, into the same hospital. Accordin 

to the latter writer, there are two varieties o 

the disease, the a and concreta, and 
both arise from an accumulation of a highly co- 
agulable serum in the subcutaneous, adipose, 
aod intermuscular cellular tissue. See Mem. 
de la Soc. Roy. de Med., 1784; Unveawoop on 
Dis. of Children; works of Matrasw Baltuis, 
and t. Med. and Surg. Journ. for 1829 (case 
by Dr. Sreatrorv). e have observed this af- 
fection in several instances, chiefly in the off- 
spring of intemperate mothers. According to 
Goop, erysipelas has, in some instances, been 
observed in new-born children (Study of Med., 
vol. ii., p. 260). Icterus is not an unfrequent 
occurrence in the fetus, though it is not cer- 
tain that the yellownessa depends on the pres- 
ence of bile, though the experiments of M. 
Cuevacu. render it probable. See Anprat 
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Anat. Path., West's translation, vol. i., p. 583), 
opetein (Rep. d'Anat. Path., vol. i.), and OL- 
LivreR (On the Spinal Marrow, &c., vol. i., p. 208, 
2d ed.); also, Moroaon: (Cooxe’s Trans., vol. 
ii, p. 176). Deeorwtavx, Bittarv, and An- 
pry have likewise recorded instances of this 
affection. Congenital absence of the skin has 
been noticed by Raver, Provcqvet, JozRro 
(Bib. Med.), and others. Naxoe relates a re- 
markable instance, where the epidermis all 
peeled off from a new-born child (Journ. des Pro- 
gras, Anpey). Rayer has recorded a case of 
congenital development of the papilla (Mal. de la 
Peau, vol. iii., p. 613), Leucopathia, or absence 
of colouring matter in the skin, hair, and eyes, 
is sometimes congenital ; and Pricnarp relates 
a case, from Bucinenam's Travels, where 8 
perfectly black offspring was born to white pa- 
rents in the valley of the Jordan (Nat. Hist. of 
Man). Several writers mention the existence 
of congemtal warts, as M. Ovttvizr d’ Angers 
(Arch. Gen. de Med., vol. xxxv., p. 74), A. T. 
Tuompson (Atlas of Delincations of Cutaneous 
Diseases, p. 100), Orro (Path. Anat., p. 113, note 
5), Losststn, Bittagp, and others. For a re- 
markable paper on naevi, or “ telangiectasis,” 
by Jouw Watson, of New-York, see Am. Jour, 
Med, Sciences, May, 1839. See, also, MM. At- 
1eeRT and Rarer, “ On Diseases of the Skin,” and 
M. Tarrat, in Arch. Gen. de Med., Sept. and 
Oct., 1834. Cases are on record of the con- 
genital absence of the hair and nails (Raver, Ot- 
To, p. 118). And congenital deafness is tog well 
known to need particular description. For an 
account of three cases, with dissection, where 
it arose from malformation, the reader may 
consult Med. Chir. Review for January, 1836. 
See, also, London Medical Gazette, February, 
1840, p. 793, and Grarre and Watragr's Jour. 
fur Chirurg., xix., 1. Congenital malforma- 
tions of the eyes are by no means unfrequent. 
For a very full account of them, see Orro’s 
Path. Anat., by Souru, and a work “On the 
original Malformation and total Want of Eyes in 
Man and the lower Animals,” by B. W. SEILER, 
Dresden, 1834, and an analytic review of the 
same in Med. Chir. Rev. for April, 1834. Forca- 
ses of congenital tumours growing on-the cor- 
nea, see Warpror (On Dis. of the Eye) and 
Mippcemoze in Med. Chir. Rev. Telangiectasis 
of this membrane is mentioned by Grazre; 
congenital staphyloma of the cornea, cataract, 
and amauroms by most writers on diseases of 
the eye. A case of congenital leucoma is record- 
ed by Kigsre (Himty and Scaupt's Opth. Bib., 
vol. tii.); of arcus senilis by Morennem ; and AN- 
Dey (Journ. des Prog., vol. i., 1830, p. 195) gives 
an account of a case of complete obscuration of 
the cornea of both eyes in a new-born child, the 
comea aj} of a pearly white colour. Con- 
genital nasi polypus has been noticed by An- 
DRY, and a case is mentioned in the Cat é 
of Sctumengino’s Mus., p. 77,-a8 deposited in 
¢ museum at Berlin. There may be either 
an imperfect development of the mouth (atelos- 
toma) or an entire absence (astomia). Of the 
former, see a case by M. Lirrre (in Mem. de 
V Acad. arf des Sci.,1701). Congenital hare-lip 
is too well known to need remark. In some 
cases (MEcxxgL) the lower lip is divided instead 
of the upper (see Bittarp). Cases of 
(aphtha) in the new-born child have been related 
by M. Venon, and described by Cruvertaree 
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(Anat. Path., 15 livraison). For cases of torts- 
collis, and other congenital deformities of the 
muscular system, see Dict. des Sci. Med., vol. 
xxxiv., p. 182. A case of deficiency of the ab- 
dominal perietes in an infant is related by Dr. 
Monroomwery in Dublin Med. Trans., n. 8., vol 
i., 1830; also by Mitiet, in VonDERMONDE’sS 
Journ., May, 1756, where the contents of the 
abdomen had passed out of a round hole in the 
umbilical region. See a case by Dr. CawrsrLe 
in Am. Journ. Med. Sci. for Nov., 1836 ; and one 
by Dr. Connect, in Jbid., 1838 ;* and a note to 
Am. ed. of Goocn’s Lectures on Midwifery, p. 
282, by the editor. 

ConoeniTaL AFFECTIONS OF THE SEELETON.— 
Meorex has described these (Man. of Gen. and 
Descr. Anat., Doane’s ed., vol. i.) to consist in, 
1. Congenital deficiency of the cartilages of 
the ribs ; 2. Deficiency of vertebre, or of some 
parts of them, as in spina bifida; 3. Absence 
of sternum; 4. Openings, at the lower part of 
the body, of the bone, or in the xiphoid append- 

e, or fissure of that appendage ; 5. Defici 
of the usual number of ribs, shortness, conso! 
idation, anomalous curves, or supernumerary 
ribs ; 6. The congenital conditions of the bones 
of the head and face, in acephalia, encephalo- 
cele, hydrocephalus, and hare-lip ; deficiency 
of the humerus, or one or both bones of the 
fure-arm ; 8. Total or partial deficiency of the 
bones of the hand; increased number of the 
same; fusion of one or more bones of the fin- 
gers; 9. Loose connexion of the ossa pubis ; 
10. Total or partial deficiency of the bones of 
the thigh, or one or both bones of the leg. 
(See Orro’s Path. Anat.) A case of extreme 
smallness of the head is recorded by Cruvei.arer 
(Anat. Path.) and others ; of congenital lateral 
depression of the chest, by Durvyrren (Rep. 
@ Anat., vol. Y.) and by Bittarp (On Infants). 
Mollities ossixm has been noticed in the fetus 
by Sosmmegrne (Catal. Mus., p. 75); by Piwet 
(Medecine Eclairde par les Sci. Phys., vol. i., p. 
3); by Cravssier, and by Bourcensup (Ann. 
de la Soc. Med. de Montpelier, vol. i., pl. i, p. 


182). A case of congenital gi of the pel- 
vis is mentioned in VeLrravu’s To , and 
one also in Bavprtocqvus. A well-marked 


case of fu hematodes in a new-born fetus 
is related by Dr. Tonne x (Journ. des a 
vol. xiv.; Med. Chirurg. Rev., Oct., 1829). For 
a similar case of fungus Aematodes in a child 
seven weeks old, see the same journal for Jan., 
1834. Tumours of various kinds, as purulent, 
bloody, lardaceous, encysted, steatomatous, &C., 
have likewise been observed upon children at 
birth. C.zsar Hawxins has published in the 
Med. Chirurg. Trans., 1839, vol. xxii., a valua- 
ble paper on a “ Peculiar Form of Congenital 
Tumours of the Neck,” which contains all that 
is known on this subject. See, also, Orro, 
Path. Anat., p, 178, 198, 370 (Sovr#'s transl.), 
Cases of congenital ancous fractures in the 
fetus may be found in the Dict. des Sci. Med., 
art. “ Maladies du Fetus,” p. 62. For a case 
in which 118 fractures were discovered, seven- 
ty being of the ribs, see Bull. de la Fac., No. 3, 
1818. A case of fracture in the clavicle of the 
feetue, caused by the mother striking herself 
against a table when seven months pregnant, 
is recorded in the same work, 1825, p. 178. 


* [Similar cases are related in Am. Jour. Afed. Sci. for 
Feb,, 1833, p. 346, and for Nov, 1838, p. 192.) 
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Cases of spontaneous fracture are also related 
in Journ. des Prog., vol. vii., p. 247; Nouv. 
Obs. sur la Prat. des Acowch. (ANDRY), Suite des 
Cory. Phys., 1708; and Bronpety (Midwifery) 
“gives a case where there were four fractures 
in one fetus. Bittarp relates an instance of 
& congenital false joint (On Infants, obs. 85). 
‘Cases of luxation have been described by Hir- 
POCRATES as Occurring to the fetus in utero; 
and Cuausstse has related an instance (Dict. 
des Sci. Med., art. ‘ Foetus”) where both thighs, 
both knees, both feet, and three fingers of the 
left hand were luxated. Cases are also report- 
ed in Gaz. Med. for 1835; Brescuert's 
Gin. @ Anat., vol. v., part i., p. 110; Dict. de 
Med., 2d ed., vol. v., p. 95; also by M. M. Ger- 
Dy (in his Report, Lyons, 1820), and by Brrtarp 
and Croveiurer. Congenital shortening of the 
arm has been noticed by Ouiiviee (M Ep., 
vol. i., 2d ed., p. 51), Orro, and Msoret; and 
Duces in Med. Ep. of Montpelier, July, 1826, 
has published a paper on congenital palsy. 

Spontancous ion of the limbs of the fe- 
tus tz ulero isa nomenon occasionally met 
with in practice ; and it has been very ably 
treated of by Dr. Mowreomzry, in Dudlin Journ. 
Med. Sci., vols. i. and ii., 1832, and in his work 
on Pr ; also by Dr. Simeson, in Dud. 
Journ., Nov., 1836, vol. x., p. 220. There is a 
case related by Vaseat in the Gazette Medicale, 
1835, where a fetus was born with only one 
arm, the scapulo-humeral articulation being 
covered with a circular cicatrix. The hume- 
rus, radius, and ulna were found in the pa- 
tient’s bed. A similar case is related by Dr. 
Fitcu in the Am. Journ. Med. Sct. for May, 
1836. In this instance, the foot came away on 
the 17th of March, and the fetus on the 5th of 
April following, when the stump was found 
perfectly healed. Similar cases are related by 
Cuaossizer (Dict. des Sci. Méd.), and by Bi- 
Lanp (Arch. Gén. de Méd.), and by Anpry. See, 
also, St. Hivarre’s work on Monstrosilics ; Gar- 
pier, in Journ des Acc., Vol. ii., p. 173; Newn- 
Ham, in Med. .» VOL. iii. ; Sizsoup’s Jour- 
nal, vol. xvi, No. ii.; Am. Journ. Med. Sciences, 
Aug., 1839; Arch. de Méd., vol. xvi., p.444. The 
congenital deformity of club-foot, with its three 
varieties, varus, valgue, and pes equinus, will 
be found fully described in modern works on 
surgery, especially by Litrie, Steowerer, Det- 
MoLD, Morrer, and Bouvier (in Mem. del’ Acad. 
Roy. de Meédecin, Paris, 1838). See, also, Cev- 
veILaier, liv. ii., and Med. Chir. Trans., vol. ix., 
pl ii., p. 433. 

ConcenitaL AFFECTIONS OF THE INTERNAL 
Onoins.—These have been briefly alluded to 
by our author. LEncephalocele, or tumour of the 
head, has occurred in two instances in our own 
practice ; cases, also, are related by Brruarp 
(79th Obs., lst ed.) and by Cuavseiex. An in- 
stance is recorded in Am. Journ. Med. Sci., vol. 
iv., of par upon the occiput. Con- 
genital hydrocephalus is of too frequept occur- 
rence to need remark, as cases of it have oc- 
curred within the observation of most practi- 
tioners. Lacnarecte and Duozs, however, 
state that they met with it only 15 times in 
43,555 labours. See Baxscuer, in Dict. de Med- 
ecine, 2d ed.; Goris on Hydrocephalus ; Rame- 
potHam’s Prac. Obs. on Midwifery; Cruves- 
urer’s Path. Anat., liv. xv.; Hovustom, in Dub- 
lin Hospital Reports, vol. v., p. 327; Orro’s Path. 
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Anat., p. 378; and Lee, Denuan, Dewees, and 
most modern authors on obstetrics. The gpo- 
plery of new-born children has been ably treated 
Of in Dict. de Med., 2d ed., and well illustrated 
by Croveivuter, in Anat. Path., liv. 15, 16, 17. 
According to this able pathologist, one third 
of those who perish in the progress of labour 
die of apoplexy, and blood is found effused 
within the cavity of the arachnoid, and most 
commonly on the cerebellum. A case of ad- 
sence of the cerebellum is represented by Cru- 
VEILAIER, pl. V., liv. 15; also, atrophy of the con- 
volutions of the brain (Aonesia). Brescner 


Rep. | gives an account of an idiot, who lived till his 


15th year, in whom both cerebral lobes were 
totally wanting (Rep. @ Anat. Path.). The 
tongue may also be congenitally deformed, as 
too large, too small, too wide, too long, é&c. 
Dr. S. Harets has described an interesting suc- 
cessful surgical operation for the removal of 
chronic congenital enlargement of the tongue (Am. 
Journ. Med. Sci., vol. vii. See Dict. des Sci. 
Med., vol. xxvii., and BartHouinus’s Hist. Anat., 
and Mem. de I’Inst. National). Congenital ran- 
ula has been noticed by Bittagp; absence of the 
epigloths by Morcaom ; hypertrophy of the ton- 
sile by AnpraL; and complete absence of the 
pharynz has only been obeerved in acephalous 
monsters ; an interesting malformation of it is 
related by Dr. Houston in Duh. Hosp. Rep., vol. 
v.; and Awprat observes that it often ends 
in acul de sac. Congenital malformations of the 
esophagus are not uncommon, and Sir A. Coor- 
rR has recorded an instance where it was en- 
tirely wanting ; the pharynx terminating in a 
cul de sac, and the stomach having no cardiac 
orifice. Similar cases are related by M. M. 
Bitvarp, Journ. Comp. du. Dict. des Sci. Med. ; 
Mastin, Obs. de Sci. Med., Marseilles, 1825; 
and one by Biunpe tu, Obstetrics, p. 50, where 
the cesophagus terminated in a ligamentous 
cord. Cases of ulceration of the muciparous fol- 
licles of the esophagus and stomach are related 
by Bittarp (Mal. des Enf., p. 288, obs. 20, 21, 
2d Fr. ed.). Deficiency of the diaphragm has 
been observed by Digmersroeca, as recorded 
by Lizraup, Obs. Anat. Med., obs. 792. 

The following malformations of the stomach 
have been related, viz.: 1. Total absence. 2. 
Dotcieacy of cardiac orifice. 93. Separation 
from duodenum. 4. The great extremity want- 
ing, the esophagus entering the left. 5. Di- 
vision by central contraction into two cavities. 
6. Extreme smallness, 20 as not to exceed the 
size of the small intestine. 7. Great size, so 
as to fill almost the whole abdominal cavity. 
8. Lateral transposition in common with the 
other viscera. 9. Considerable contraction of 
the left orifice, with absence of the pyloric valve 
(Fusiecnman). Congenital gastritis (follicular 
ulcer) has been met with fifteen times by M. 
Bivvarp, and in repeated instances by Cru- 
VEILBIER, as represented in his Anat. Path., 
plate 8d, fig. 4, 5, 6 (15 fasc.). Cases of fol- 
licular ulceration of the stomach, esophagus, 
pharynx, and mouth are recorded by this wri- 
ter, and by M. Denis in his Recherch. Anat. et 
de Phys. Path. Sur plusicurs Maladies des En- 
fans Nouveau-nés, 1826, p. 139. Cases of con- 

enilal arachnitis, gastritis, and gastro-enc 
tis are related by Brovesais, Ann. de la Med. 
Physiol., p. 139. ‘he intestines are also sub- 
ject to congenital malformation, as they may 
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be longer or shorter than natural, diminished or 

increased in caliber, the convolutions wanting, 

the canal forming a straight tube from the stom- 

ach to the rectum. A case of extreme gtrophy 

of the intestines is related by Dr. Franots, in 
TEWART'S Bituagp, p. 602. 

For cases of malformation of the duodenum, see 
Ed. Med. Mem., vol. v.; Buutagp (Mal. des En- 
fans, p. 362, 390, obs. 43 ; Journ. Comp. du Dict, 
des Sct. Méd., vol. xxiv., p. 58. Bittaro has 
also described congenital inflammation of the 
ileum, attended with hypertrophy of the mucous 
membrane, and Dr. Francis, of New-York, has 
described, in the American Med. and Ph. Reg., 
vol. i., a case of diverticulum from the ileum 
in a man aged thirty-five, who died of enteri- 
tis. Analogous malformations of various kinds 
of the caecum, colon, and rectum are related by 
MeceeL, Lirreg, Bitvarp, Batti (Morb. An.), 
Crouveinuier, AscHerson, Rupotpui, and oth- 
ers. Dr. Francis states that an instance came 
to his notice some years ago, of the small in- 
testines, so called, being in reality the larger, 
while nearly the whole tract of the colon and 
Tectum was diminished in caliber, so as scarce- 
ly to admit the passage of a crow quill (Stcw- 
art's Translation of Billard). 

Instances of congestion and inflammation of 
the intestines have been related by Bitiagp. 
Anpry states that Dotcus and ScuaicutTer have 
met with bundles of worms in the intestines 
of the foetus, and that Roses (Dis. of Children) 
mentions two affected with tenia. The al- 
dominal glands have been found diseased in the 
foetus by Ocuter and Cruveitnier, who have 
represented them (An. Path., liv. 15, obs. ii.). 
Cases of lateral transposition of the viscera have 
been recorded by Baituiz (Morb. Anat.), Mrry,* 
Dausenton, Payne, Buzony,t Riotanvs,t Or- 
70,§ Pagisot,|| Rargion, Warren, SNowpEen,] 
Buunps 1, Jamigson, and Hovston.** For ca- 
ses of partial transformation of the viscera of 
the abdomen, see Ed. Med. and Surg. Journ. 
for July, 1839 (Stupson) ; also, [bid., vol. xvi. 
(Rerp). Hernia in the new-born infant is fre- 
quently met with, both of the inguinal and um- 
balical kind, the first of which is sometimes com- 
plicated with hydrocele. A case of strangulated 
congenual hernia is recorded by Dr. Hunt (Lond. 
Med. and Phil. Journ., Oct., 1828), in which an 
operation was successfully performed. Bitvarp 
relates a case of hernia in a female infant, 
where the left ovary passed through the left 
ring and inguinal canal, and the uterus was 
drawn to the left side of the bladder. For in- 
stances of diaphragmatic hernia, see Baituiz's 
Morb. Anat., Cuanxe’s Tranal., vol. ii., p. 118; 
Journ. Hebd., Feb., 1895 (Antuony); Cro- 
VEILHIER, fasc. 17; Dublin Journ., July, 1839 
(Murpny); Ed. Journ., July, 1839 (Simpson) ; 
Anat. Path., cent. vi., vol. iii., p. 287 (BartHo- 
Lin); Bull. de la Fac., vol. ii.(Cuavestee); Ed. 
Med. and Surg. Journ., 1821; Path. Chir., Paris, 
1831, p. 128 (CLoqugr); New-York Journ. Med. 
and Collat. Sci., vol. iii., 1844 (Dartina). Con- 





* (Mem. de I Acod. des Sci., 1658.) 

t (Zoo Gallie, June, Ann. i: , obs. ix., p- 129.) 

a ¢ . de Trans., part, and 1652.) 

4 (Path. Anat., p, 29, Note.j 

W (Arch. Gen. Med., Juze, 1839. Med. Chir. Rev., 
1836. Am. Journ. Med. Sci., May, 1836.) 
on im Med, Gazette, June 11, 1839. Med. Chir, Rev., 

be, . 

** (Cat. of Coll. of Surgeons, Dublin Mua., p. 61, b. 600.) 


genilal peritonitis is also a frequent occurrence, 
according to Birtazv (Mal. des £nfans) and 
Duoge (Rech. Sur les Mal., &c.,des Nouvcau-nés, 
Paris, 1821). See a most elaborate paper on 
this subject by Dr. Simpson, in Ed. Med. and 
Surg. Journ., Oct., 1888, who has presented 
numerous cases of this accident in the new- 
born. See, also, Dict. de Med., vol. xv. (Deson- 
mzavux); Morosom, De Sed., &c., ep. 67; Journ. 
Gen. de Med., vol. cii., 1828; Croveiruigr, liv 
XV., p. 2; AnpgaL, An. Path., vol. ii., p. T37 ; 
Guy's Hospital Reports,No.V. Ascites is some- 
times congenital, as well as anasarca and 
drothoraz, See Duors, in Mem. de [ Acad. 

de Med., vol.i. ; Journ. de Med. Chir. ef Pharm., 
vol. xvii., p. 180; Cruveittnier, An. Path., liv. 
Xv.,0bs.4,5,2; Arch. Gén. de Med., vol. viii., p. 
383 (M. Outivier d' Angers), case of encisted 
dropsy of remarkable size. 

The liver has been found absent, small, or 
double, softened, indurated, lacerated, or con- 
taining pus, granular tubercles, tophi, &c. For 
a case where it was entirely wanting, consnlt 
Am. Journ. Med. Sci, Nov., 1889 (KigsecBaca). 
For an instance of double liver, see Morcaem, 
ep. 48-55. For other morbid conditions of this 
viscus, see Monograph “On Diseases of the 
Fetus,” in Am. Journ. Med. Sa., vols. xxvi 
and xxviii., by W. C. Rosgets, of New-York, to 
whose learned research we are much indebted 
in drawing up the present notice. To the same 
elaborate article we refer for congenital patho- 
logical states of the gall-bladder, spleen, &o.} 
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FUNGOID DISEASE.—Syx. Hemato-cerebri- 
form Disease ; Milt-like Tumour, Monro. Soft 
Cancer, Auct. var. Spongoid Inflammation, 
Burns. Medullary Sarcoma, Abernethy. Car- 


cinoma iosum, Young. Fungus Hema- 
todes, Hey, Wardrop. Fungoid Disease, A. 
Cooper. Fungus Medullaris, Maunoir. Ma- 


tiére cérébriforme, Auct. Gall. Carcinome mou 

et Spongieuz, Roux. Tumeur Encéphaloide, 

Laennec. Fongus Médullaire, Lobstein. Car- 

cinus Spongiosus, M. Good. Carcinome San- 

gieets Cancer mou, Fr. Der Blutschswamm, 
rm. Bleeding Fungus. 
Crassitr.—3. Class, Sanguineous Diseases ; 
4. Order, Cachexies (Good). IV. Crass, 
IV, Onver (Author, in Preface). 

1. Derin.—A tumour, or tumours, consisting 
of a whitish, pulpy, brain-like substance; gener- 
ally soft, circumecribed, elastic, or obscurely fluc- 
tuating; giving rise to large vascular grovths, 
which profusely: always connected with con- 
stitutional vice, contaminating the frame, and ter- 
minating fatally. 

2. i. Description.—This is the most malig- 
nant formation to which the body is liable. 
When it appears covered only by the integu- 
ments, and has not yet acquired considerable 
bulk, the surface of the tumour which it forms 
is smooth, generally equal, and not discolour- 
ed; it is commonly soft and elastic, and com- 
Taunicates to the touch an obscure sense of 
fiuctuation. When removed from the body, 
the hematoid tumour is generally circumscri- 
bed, and more or less rounded: it frequently 
possesses a capsule of condensed cellular mem- 
brane.—A. M. Larnnec has divided the disease 
into, Ist, the encysted; 2dly, the irregular and 
non-encysted ; to which he has added, 3dly, the 
interstitial impregnation of organs by the cere- 
briform substance. This last is not mentioned 
by Mr. Warpror, who has described this dis- 
ease with great accuracy. M. Lagnwec has 
never met with it in the Jungs. It may be, 
therefore, considered as a rare form of the dis- 
ease. When divided, the substance soils the 
knife, and is composed of an opaque, whitish, 
homogeneous matter, resembling, in colour and 
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consistence, the cerebral pulp. Hence the 
name, encephaloid, given it by the French pa- 
thologists. It softens after exposuro for a short 
time to the atmosphere; and when the softer 
part is wasted away, or when the mass is com- 
pressed, a filamentous or fine cellular tissue 
remains. 

3. B. The consistence of the hematoid tumour 
varies in different cases, and sometimes in dif- 
ferent parts of the same mass, being sometimes 
more dense than the firmest brain, at other times 
as soft as the brain of a foetus, as the milt of a 
fish, or even not much firmer than custard. Ac- 
cording to M. Lossrsrn, the different degrees 
of softening is owing to the progress of the dis- 
ease; and this appears to be generally the 
case. In the frst stage, or that of crudity, the 
melanoid tumour bas the consistence of a firm 
brain, or of the conglobate glands; in the sec- 
ond, the consistence is less, being that of the 
foetal brain ; in the ¢hird, it approaches that of 
milt or custard : to these may be added a fourth, 
when the tumour is situated externally, or near 
the surface of an organ or part, viz., that at- 
tended with ulceration and the rapid produc- 
tion of bleeding fungi from the ulcerated part. 

4. C. The colour of this production varies 
sometimes in the same mass. It is commonly 
of the colour of the brain; occasionally por- 
tions of it are redder, and exhibit more of a 
fleshy appearance; and in other cases, parts 
of it resemble a clot of blood. When the he- 
matoid mass is encysted, it is readily detached 
from its capsule; and, in the early stage, is 
often divided into several lobes, placed closely 
together, and separated by an extremely fine 
cellular tissue, which seems to convey the ves- 
sels for its nutrition. In the advanced stages, 
the division into lobes disappears. The non- 
encysted form is, however, more common, 


‘particularly in the viscera. The masses con- 


stituting this formation vary from the size of 
a pea to that of the head of a foetus at the full 
time. 

6. D. The medullary structure, although the 
general, is not the only form observed im the 
primarily diseased mass. Some of the fungoid 
productions are composed of distinct parts, pro- 
vided with cellular capsules, and differing in 
size, colour, and consistence. Some of these 
parts resemble slightly-softened glue; others 
have earthy particles mixed with the pulpy 
cerebriform matter; many present insulated 
portions of the colour and consistence of boiled 
yolk of egg. As the tumour increases, the 
softening and disorganization characterizing 
the successive stages of its growth take place. 
Disorganization generally commences in the 
central parts: cavities now form in it, chiefly 
containing blood ; and, when the blood is wash- 
ed away, and the tumour is placed in water, 
numerous membranous shreds and filaments 
are seen floating in these cavities. 

6. If the fungoid mass is situated near the 
surface of any internal viscus, discoloration of, 
and adhesion to the part covering it, followed 
by ulceration, take place. But the ulcerative 
process, instead of giving rise to loss of sub- 
stance, produces a fungous growth, and, as 
well as when the tumour forms exteriorly, the 
increase of bulk, which had hitherto been slow, 
now becomes rapid. The fungus which thus 
forms is soft, easily torn, of a dark red or pur- 
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ple colour, of an irregular shape, and bleeds 
profusely when slightly injured; and differs 
from the firm, dense structure of the cancer- 
ous fungus. It resembles, when small, the 
softer kinds of polypous vegetations which form 
on mucous surfaces. When the primary he- 
matoid tumours are situated towards the sur- 
face of the body, they increase in size more 
rapidly than when seated internally. They 
generally soon lose their uniform round and 
smooth appearance ; they project very consid- 
erably, and at last become irregular at their 
surface. Their consistence diminishes, partic- 
ularly in the projecting portions, where the soft 
etasticity passes into obscure fluctuation, The 
veins running over or from the diseased mass 
assume a Varicose appearance ; an erysipela- 
tous-like redness of the prominent parts super- 
venes, followed by lividity, adhesion of the in- 
teguments to the tumour, ulceration, and soft, 
reddish fungous excrescences. The growth 
of the tumour is now remarkably rapid. The 
surface of the fungi exudes a thin fetid sanies, 
often with blood, which is sometimes discharged 
in great quantity ; hence arose the name fun- 
gus hematodes, which applies only to the ad- 
vanced stage of the malady. Wher the fungus 
is very large, its more prominent parts often 
lose their vitality, and separate in most offen- 
sive sloughs. 

7. In some cases the voluntary nerves have 
been connected with the diseased mass, and 
have participated in the change of structure ; 
but they have not been found changed beyond 
the limits of the tumour. In the eye, the optic 
nerve is always changed in structure; and in 
a case referred to by Mr. Warpuop, the ante- 
rior crura nerve passed into the centre of the 
diseased mass, and was so completely lost in 
it that it was impossible to distinguish between 
the two structures. This appearance being 
general whenever large nerves enter into the 
hematoid tumour, has led M. Maunoie to infer 
that the cerebriform matter composing it is 
nothing else than a morbid accumulation of the 
nervous pulp. This opinion is combated by M. 
Lossteix, who avers that he has met with ca- 
ses in which, particularly in early stages of the 
disease, the nerves passed through the tumour 
without experiencing any change. I am, how- 
ever, disposed to doubt this, at least as respects 
the fully developed disease : ifthey pass through, 
I believe, from the dissection of a case which 
occurred to me, that they are always changed, 
and identified with the morbid mass: if they 
merely pass by it, or between insulated portions 
of it, no change will be observed. 

8. The most remarkable characteristics of 
this disease are, lst. The frequently simulta- 
neous occurrence of a number of the tumours 
constituting it in different paris of the body ; 
the least connected with each other, either by 
structure or function; and, 2d. That when an 
apparently isolated mass of the disease is met 
with in an extremity and extirpated, it always 
soon afterward manifests itself in some distant 
part, either externally or internally, the subse- 
quent disease being even more rapid in its 
progress than that preceding it. The simulta- 
neous appearance of the hematoid tumours, or 
their successive manifestation, although some- 
times observed to take place in the course of 
the absorbent system, seem not to be always 
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propagated through this medium; for, in case 
of the diseased mass appearing first in one of 
the lower extremities, the subsequent occur- 
rence of it may not be in the glands above the 
originally affected part, but in some distant or 
internal organ, as in the Jungs, liver, in an up- 
per extremity, &c. This was well evinced in 
a most remarkable specimen of the disease 
which came before me several years since ina 
lad of about fifteen, who presented in all the 
extremities, upper and lower, in the parietes 
of the thorax and abdomen, in his neck and 
head, a number of those tumours, certainly not 
under fifty. They varied from the size of a 
walnut to that of a large orange; many of 
them were of simultaneous origin, and those 
which were the latest in appearing did not oc- 
cur in the seat of the glands of the absorbents 
leading from the primary tumours. A some- 
what similar, and still more remarkable case, 
in respect of the great extent and number of 
the tumours, both internal and external, I had 
lately an opportunity of seeing frequently with 


Mr. Busueci. 
9. Often, however, when the original mass 
is advancing through the changes I have de- 


scribed, the abeorbent glands become affected 
by the disease, and the internal viscera, and 
the whole constitution, are contaminated ; or, 
perhaps, it would be more correct to say that 
the original contamination is thereby so far 
heightened as to occasion a more general for- 
mation of this diseased structure. When the 
absorbent system is affected, Mr. Warprop 
states that usually one or more glands swell 
in the vicinity of the primary tumour, and that 
this takes place sometimes at an early period 
of the disease, and occasionally not until the 
primary tumour is far advanced. In some ca- 
ses the diseased aos) ital aa & great size, 
while in others they are slightly enlarged. 
Occasionally the primary affection makes little 
progress, while the disease of the glands ad- 
vances rapidly. The structure of ee glands 
thus secondarily affected is entirely converted 
into the cerebriform matter, exhibits a homo- 
geneous pulpy mass, and is contained in a cel- 
lular capsule. Mr. Warprop has never observ- 
ed a fungus arise from the diseased gland. 

10. This morbid production may appear in 
one part only, or in several at the same time, 
or in distant parts successively. The tumours 
which first appear may be called pri j those 
which occur afterward, either in the rbent 
glands, or in remote parts, may be named cox- 
secutive. But the disease may terminate fatal- 
y without any more than a single mass being 

eveloped. Mr. Lanosrarr has adduced an 
instance of this, The primary tumour may be 
small, and the subsequent productions most 
extensive, or the reverse. 

11. There is scarcely any organ or part of 
the body exempt from this disease. The ex- 
tremities, the mamma, thyroid gland, the testes, 
Ovaria, uterus, the lungs, the liver, pancreas, 
spleen, the stomach, the intestines, the urinary 
bladder, prostate gland, the mesentery, omen- 
tum, the eye, the brain, the spinal cord, the 
nerves, the glands, the heart, the muscular 
of the trunk, the bones, &c., have all been found 
affected with this malignant disease. It seems 
to commence in the cellular tissue; but as it 
is developed, the proper texture of parts to 
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which it extends is either converted into it, or 
is absorbed in proportion as it is increased. 

12. ii. Prooress ann Doration.—a. The 
progress of the disease may be divided into four 
stages. In the first, the tumour has the con- 
sistence of the conglobate glands; in the sec- 
ond, it is much softer ; in the third, the soften- 
ing is still greater, and amounts to a state of 
semi-liquefaction, and gives the sensation of 
fluctuation ; in the fourth, ulceration or vascu- 
lar fungi arise. Signs of general cachexy ap- 
pear in the second or third stage, and are very 
decided in the fourth—3. The duration of this 
malady is generally some months at least; and 
it may continue for two orthres years. In the 
early stages, it is not usually attended by feb- 
rile action or much pain; and it may exist for 
a considerable time without occasioning ema- 
ciation ; but there is always more or less de- 
bility. Acceleration of pulse and emaciation 
appear in the advanced stages, often accompa- 
nied with effusion into the adjoining cavities, 
particularly when an internal organ is the seat 
of the malady, as the liver, uterus, &c. In the 
third and fourth stages, the vital functions are 
very manifestly affected. The stomach loses 
its power, or rejects the ingesta. The patient 
experiences most severe pain; and the ener- 
gies of life decline. The complexion often as- 
sumes a livid, earthy, or peculiar yellowish hue, 
or pale straw colour; the pulse becomes small- 
er and weaker; and at last the patient sinks, 
— without either delirium or insensibility 

ving existed for any considerable time before 

13. iii. Disenosts ann Compuications.—This 
disease was confounded with cancer until the 
commencement of this century, when Burne 
and Hey first remarked the difference between 
them. They are still considered by some Con- 
tinental pathologists, and by Dr. Canswext, as 
varieties or ietacations of the same constitu- 
tional malady; and there are several circum- 
stances which both favour and militate against 
this opinion. They both occur in similar hab- 
its of body and temperaments; they often arise 
spontaneously, or without any manifest cause, 
or are traced to the same exciting agents; 
they are both dependant upon constitutional 
vice, as well as upon perverted organic action 
and secretion in their seats; and they both un- 
dergo somewhat similar local changes, and oc- 
casion an increasing contamination of the flu- 
ids and soft solids. Moreover, as I have sta- 
ted in another place (see article Disgase, § 141 
-144), and as . Kerr and Carswevi have 
justly remarked, both may co-exist, or the car- 
cinomatous may pass into the fungoid forma- 
tion. Dr. Carswxit observes that numerous 
examples might be given of scirrus, medulla- 
ry sarcoma, and fungus hematodes, as they 
are commonly called, originating in the same 
morbid state, and passing successively from the 
one into the other in the order in which they 
have been named. Indeed, these varieties are 
sometimes met with not only in different or- 
gans of the same individual, but even in the 
same organ. : 

14. The points, however, of dissimilarity are 
very striking, as remarked in the article refer- 
red to (§ 141-144), and, notwithstanding these 
circumstances, are sufficient to constitute them 
distinct diseases. As these points have not 
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been brought into view by the able writers just 
mentioned, and as they deserve a fuller notice 
than I have bestowed on them in the sketch in- 
dicated above, I shall here state them more 
fully.—a. There is no relation between the hard, 
incompressible texture of scirrus, in which 
carcinoma commences, and the cerebriform, 
elastic, and soft substance constituting fungoid 

ase.—b. Carcinoma commences in scirrus, 
which confounds in one mass all the tissues 
which it invades, and often without much in- 
crease of bulk, although with augmented densi- 
ty; fungoid disease always consists of a more 
or less evident tumour, which seems to destroy 
every trace of any other structure.—c. Carci- 
noma, even in an advanced stage, when fungous 
projections sprout from its ulcerated parts, pre- 
sents but little vascularity; whereas the fun- 
goid disease possesses large vessels and vascu- 
lar cavities, 50 that it derives one of its most 
common names from this circumstance.—d. 
Fungoid disease attacks organs in which true 
carcinoma has not hitherto been seen to origi- 
nate, as the lungs, the liver, the brain, the spi- 
nal cord, and the nervous trunks.—e. Cancer 
affects the aged, fungoid disease the young ; 
and the former is attended with more pain at 
the commencement than the latter; and, f. as 
MM. Maunois, Lopsrein, and Veuerzav have 
remarked, there is something peculiar in the 
cachexy attending carcinoma, that is not ob- 
served in the fungoid malady ; for it is not unu- 
usal to see persons labouring under this latter 
affection possessing their natural colour. This, 
I believe, occurs most frequently when some 
external part only is affected, or when the dis- 
ease has not invaded the digestive or assimila- 
ting organs, or when absorption of the morbid 
matter not taken place to a great amount. 
In a case now under my care, the healthy com- 
plexion is preserved, and yet neither the able 
practitioners who have seen it nor myself have 
any doubt as to its nature. 

15. M. Lozsrsin asks, with reference to the 
question of the identity of these two maladies, 
whether, admitting that true cancer sometimes 

ives rise to the fungoid formation, it therefore 
follows that this latter is the same as cancer? 
May there not exist, simultaneously, tubercu- 
lous degeneration of the lungs, fungoid disease 
of the liver, and fibrous tumours in the womb, 
without inferring the identity of these three 
morbid formations? Fungoid disease, there- 
fore, appears, from its vascular relations, from 
its peculjar structure, and from its early char- 
acters, its advanced course and terminations, 
to be a distinct malady, although it may be con- 
sequent upon, or complicated with other alter- 
ations of structare. When it occurs in young 
subjects, it is always primary, or is not prece- 
ded nor attended by the carcinomatous forma- 
tion. Bat in persons past the meridian of life, 
in whom oaly scirro-cancer, or carcinoma, is 
met with, the fungoid structure is sometimes 
produced consecutively, or in an advanced stage 
of it, and thus occasionally exists as a second- 
ary complication with that disease, or as one 
of the advanced changes of structure conse- 
quent upon the constitutional vice. The ques- 
tion, therefore, as to difference, is reduced to 
this, that when fungoid disease attacks young 
persons, it is always a primary and distinct 
malady ; and that when it affects persons ad- 
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vanced in life, it is either primary, or consec- 
ative of, and complicated with carcinoma (see 
art. Distase, 4 141-144). Ina few instances, 
other morbid formations besides this have been 
found associated with the cerebriform struc- 
ture, as fibrous tumours, scrofylous matters, 
pus, melanosis, hydatids, osseous and earthy 
deposites, &c.* : 

16. iv. Cavses.—a. The Hise oaks ik ee! 
of fungoid disease are, debility of constitution, 
early age, and peculiarity of diathesis. Chil- 
dren, and persons who have not passed the me- 
ridian of life, are much more frequently affect- 
ed by it than persons in the decline of life.t 





* Besides the distinctions I have insisted upon above, 
Scanra and Bgraap have adduced others, which I may 
here notice at length. The cerebriform or fungoid struc- 
ture, when fully developed, is a milk-white palpy sub- 
stance, studded with rose-coloured points — scirro-cancer 
has the appearance of the skin of brawn, and is traversed by 
pumerous cellulo-fibrous redii, or bands. The former com- 
prises a number of arterial vessels, that increase with the 
softening which it undergoes; extravasations of blood take 
place in its substance, and the ulooration of its advanced 
stage is accompanied with bemorrhage, which is often re- 
peated, and frequently profuse ; the fatter is pearly de- 
prived of vossels ; ineous extravusation is seldom ob- 
served init, and the ulceration to which it gives rise is rare- 
ly attended by any considerable hmmorrhage. The cerebri- 

orm substance is often found in the veins of the diseased 

rt—eumetimes nearly filling them—and occasionally, also, 
in those in the vicinity ; a similar circumstance is very sel- 
dom observed in ecirrocancer. The cerebriform disease 
attacks primarily all the systems, tissues, and organs of the 
body ; the primary seat of carcinoma is moch more limited. 
The former attains a size, is Jobulated, and presents 
2 characteristic elasticity and softness; the latter never 
reaches 8 great size ; it even sometimes assumes the es 
ance of diminished bulk, with increased density, has 
neither s rounded outline norelasticity. Fungotd tumours 
frequently coexist, even primarily, in several organs, occa- 
sionally in considerable numbers ; carciaoma is general! 
solitary. The cerebriform disease softens into a rose-col- 
oured bowtie; scirrus assumes the form of a jelly. In 
their progress to the surface, the first stretches to the skin, 
and renders it thinner without adhering to it; the second 
cements itself to the integuments, which no longer admit of 
motion, but are firmly attached to the diseased mass. The 
progress of ulceration in this is remarkably slow: ip that 
very rapid. In the oue, the period which elapses frm the 
commencement of ulceration 18 often as long or longer than 
that which preceded this change ; im the other, the period 
subsequent to ulceration is disproportionately short, and the 
lesions consequent upon it are of a mach more acute and 
violent character, though the pein may be less. 

It is in the early stage, or state of crudity, that these two 
maladies are distinguished from each other with greatest 
difficulty. The fungoid structure has not then attained the 
white colour it subsequently acquires. It is at first semi- 
transparent, firm, and divided into numerous lobules. Its 
vascularity is aleo not 20 great as at an advanced stage. 
But, altbough it thas resembles scirrus, to conclude from 
this that they are identical diseases, is to admit that the same 
lesion will give rise to two kiods of structure that essen- 
tially differ. Butthis stage of fungoid disease is very short ; 
and, in cases where @ number of tumours are developed in 
different parts of the body, they all have the same cerebri- 
form structure. Malignant disease may, however, present 
the complicated states above meeationsd: the same tumour 
consisting partly of the carcinomatous and partly of the cer- 
ebriform structure. Ja addition to these, it may even com- 

ise other morbid products disseminated through it, or col- 
jected in one or more places—in one part an adventitious 
fibrous tissue, in another a fibro-cartiJaginous formation, in 
@ third tubercular matter, in e fourth moltilocular 
containing various substances—here a gelatinous secretion, 
there a milky fluid, this a reddish or bloody matter, that an 
osseous or a cretaceous deposite. These, as well as the 
cerebriform products thus accidentally or oocgcionally com- 
prised in carcinomatous or malignant tumours, are not the 
constituents of carcinoma, but contingent formations conse- 

uent upon the morbid nutrition and secretion constituting 

1 local disease. 

t (Prof. Gross (Path, Anat., vol. j., p. 190) remarks that 
“ encephaloid is emphatically a disease of carly life, being 
most generally observed in children under the age of ten 
years. Occasionally, indeed, it makes its appearance soon 
after birth. In afew rare instances | have seen it in adults, 
and io persons far ndvanced in life; and I have also thought 
that it was more commva in es that males, However 
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Those of the lymphatic and nervous tempera- 
ments, of a scrofulous constitution, of a sallow 
or pale complexion, and of a lax fibre, with a 
flabby state of the soft solids, and languid cir- 
culation, are oftenest its subjects. As to the 
influence of sex, sufficient data have not been 
furnished to admit of an opinion ; but the most 
of several cases which I have seen have oc- 
curred in males. The same may be said of the 
influence of climate ; but, like cancer, it seems 
to be most prevalent in countries the inhabi- 
tants of which partake largely of animal food. 
It has even been supposed that eating much 
pork predisposes to it. An hereditary disposi- 
tion to it may be admitted with more truth. 
General debility is, however, its most common 
antecedent.—b. The exciting causes are often 
unknown. Sometimes an external injury, as a 
blow or bruise, has occasioned it, often after a 
long period. Most of the cases which I have 
seen appeared to have arisen chiefly from a 
poor and unwholesome diet, aided by cold and 
moisture. 

(This disease attacks generally those of a 
strumous habit of body, though it sometimes oc- 
curs in those who have been originally healthy, 
but whose constitutions have been broken down 
by anxiety, and suspense of mind and body, and 
want of attention to the due performance of 
the natural secretions. Astiey Cooper has 
remarked (Diseases of the Testes, Observ. om the 
Structure, &c., Phil., 1845) that from such cans- 
es a slight feverish state results, the tongue 
becomes white, and streaked with white in its 
middle ; the appetite and the digestion defect- 
ive, probably from the secretion of gastric juice 
being unnatural; the bowels are costive, from 
a defect in their secretions ; the bile is absorb- 
ed, instead of being poured into the intestines, 
and the eye is, consequently, yellow, the pulse 
quick ; the cheek flushed, while the skin is oth- 
erwise sallow ; the nervous system becomes 
irritable, and the patient has no longer com- 
fortable and composing rest. In this state of 
the constitution, a slight bruise or sprain, or 
any cause of irritation, is liable to produce an 
unhealthy local action, and peculiar and un 
natural adventitious depositions are frequently 
the consequence. When the local disease has 
existed for some time, the absorbents become 
irritated, and they convey the diseased action 
to their glands from the irritation increasing 
their power of absorption; other structures 
then become affected, and similar diseases oc- 
cur even out of the line of absorbent irritation, 
as if the blood had become tainted with the 
matter, and then the disease attacks various 
parts of the body ; for the same constitution 
will produce the local action even under acci- 
dental, if continued irritation. 

That the disease is dependant on both con- 
stitutional and local action, is shown by the 
following facts: that there is a disposition to 
its formation in different parts of the body at 
the same time, proving its constitutional ori- 
gin ; and that there is also a peculiarity in the 
local action, is proved from the wound caused 
by the extirpation of the diseased part often 
healing in the kindest manner, yet afterward 
ee ene Oe ae a OR LS OE ang rtrd 
this may be, it is certain that I have seen five instances im 
the former to one in the latter.” Prof. G. also thinks it of 
more frequent occurrence in some districts than in others ; 
but to what this may be owing is as yet unknown.) 
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the cemplaint recurs in this or some other part 
of the body ; which is a proof that the local 
action differs from common inflammation ; and 
that when the disease returns, it is after com- 
mon inflammation has ceased (loc. cif.). Sir 
Astvey also thinks that the state of the blood 
also favours the production of the disease, for, 
when drawn from the arm or from the fungous 
disease itself, it coagulates very weakly, from 
want of healthy fibrin; and the serum is large 
in eat ager of a deep yellow celour.] 

17. v. The Proonosis is extremely unfa- 
vourable. If the malady is developed so as to 
admit of precise recognition, a fatal issue may 
be delayed a short time by a tonic or restora- 
tive treatment, but can never be averted. Ex- 
tirpation, or amputation, has been attempted, 
but with no benefit, and often with disadvan- 
tage. Although the diseased part be removed 
ia this way, its source is still in the constitu- 
tion, and it soon afterward is developed in 
some other situation, generally in an internal 
viseus, the nearest to the seat of the extirpated 
part. If it exist also in an internal organ, the 
shock occasioned by the operation accelerates 
its growth and fatal progress. 

18. vi. Osio1n.—Many writers on this dis- 
ease, and especially the French pathologists, 
suppose that the diathesis in which the disease 
originates is connected with the cancerous 
taint ; and that the fungoid is only an advanced 
stage, or higher grade of carcinoma. MM. 
Maunorm and Lossrrin are opposed to this 
view ; and my opinion, as just stated, coin- 
cides with theirs. Although both diseases are 
diatinct as to the kind of action, as to the form 
of the morbid structure that results, and as to 
some of the circumstances in which it takes 
place, yet the manner in which they both arise 
may not be different ; their morbid actions be- 
ing similar in some respects, but different in 
others. Hence the alliance occasionally ob- 
served between them, as in other diseases 

nerally connected, but specifically different. 
The opinion, therefore, which I have stated as 
to the origin of Cancer (4 25, 26), and the re- 
marks there offered, are, in part, applicable to 
this disease. Dr. Honexin has endeavoured 
to show that fungus hematodes and carcino- 
ma originate in a cystiform serous membrane. 
That they thus arise in some instances may be 
admitted; but I agree with Dr. Carsweut in 
the opinion that they were often formed inde- 
pendently, and where cysts cannot be detect- 
ed; and that, even where cysts have existed, 
their formation in the cellular tissue external 
to the cysts has been demonstrated. The 
views of M. Anprat have been stated in the 
article just referred to, and in that on Diszass 
($138). M. CrovetLaier believes that this, as 
well as some other lesions, are the results of 
the deposition of morbid products in the cellu- 
lar tissue of organs, the venous capillary sys- 
tem furnishing these products. 

19. Dr. Canswect is of opinion that the for- 
mation of the fungoid and carcinomatous sub- 
stance takes place in the blood, whether it be 
found in this fluid alone or in other parts of the 
body at the same time; and he adduces the 
facts, let. That the morbid substance is found 
in the vessels which ramify in these malignant 
tumours, or in their vicinity; 2dly. That it is 
found in those vessels which communicate with 
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the diseased part of an organ; and, 3dly. That 
it is met with in vessels having no direct com- 
munication with an organ affected with the 
same disease. The veins, however, and ve- 
nous capillaries are the only parts of the vas- 
cular system in which the diseased substance 
is found ; sometimes in contact with the inter- 
nal surface of the vein, or occasionally united 
with it by means of thin, colourless fibrin, or 
even of very minute blood-vessels, as in the 
case of the cerebriform matter. In the articles 
referred to, I have stated that, when this mor- 
bid substance is detected in the blood, it has 
been absorbed, as in the case of other morbid 
secretions ; and the accuracy of the opinion 
seems to be supported by the fact that it is 
found only in the veins and absorbents ; but 
Dr. Carswe tt believes that this is not the case, 
as there are instances in which the venous 
blood alone was the seat of the disease. If 
such be actually the case, an obvious difficulty 
presents itself; but various sources of decep- 
tion arise in the course of minute researches, 
and mislead even the most careful. That the 
blood is early affected in this and other malig- 
nant diseases, I fully believe ; but that the cer- 
ebriforn. matter is formed in it, and afterward 
deposited in the parts which are its seats, can- 
not be supported by the history and progress 
of the local and constitutional affections. If it 
were previously furmed in the blood, wherefore 
is it often deposited only in one situation? 
wherefore is it not excreted by the emuncto- 
ties? wherefore does it not always affect a 
number of parts simultaneously? wherefore is 
it never found in the arteries, and so frequent- 
ly in the absorbents and veins proceeding from 
the seat of disease’ These and other ques- 
tions that may be asked cannot be answered 
consistently with this doctrine. I therefore en- 
tertain the same opinion as was stated by me 
in the articles already referred to, and believe 
that, like carcinoma, it essentially depends upon 
a debilitated and otherwise morbid state of the 
system generally, and that the vital actions of 
the part or parts primarily and especially affect- 
ed are depraved; that the nutrition, organic 
sensibility, and the secreting function of these 
parts are remarkably altered, and that the mor- 
bid product which results is partially absorbed 
into the circulation, and contaminates the fluids 
and soft solids, sometimes exciting a similar 
morbid action in other situations. 

20. Conformably with the best ascertained 
facts connected with the appearance of the cer- 
ebriform matter in the vessels, it would seem 
that, at a somewhat advanced stage of the dis- 
ease, or when this structure becomes more or 
less softened, the molecules of it pass into the 
veins and absorbents leading from the part in 
which they have been formed ; that they there 
sometimes are aggregated into masses suffi- 
ciently targe to admit of their recognition ; that, 
although these masses are generally found 
merely in contact with the internal surface of 
the veins, they sometimes adhere to it by means 
of the fibrin which collects around them, as in 
every other instance in which a semifluid or 
partially concrete substance, or a secreted mat- 
ter of greater consistence than the blood, passes 
into the circulation ; and that, when they thus 
adhere to the internal surface of the veins, mi- 
nute vessels are ultimately developed in the fib- 
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rinous envelope which has been formed around 
them. The principal changes observed in the 
blood of those affected by this disease, and 
which I have had an opportunity of remarking 
in two cases after death are, an unusual thin- 
ness; a deficiency of fibrin and red particles ; 
a state of partial anemia, and imperfect coag- 
ulation. This state has been also remarked by 
Becuarp, Vetreav, Anvrat, and Kerr, whose 
observations respecting the presence of the 
cerebriform matter, surrounded by a fibrinous 
envelope in the venous blood, fully confirm the 
view I have taken of its origin in this situation, 
and militate against its primary formation in 
this fluid. (See articles Cancer, § 26, and Die- 
Easx, § 141.) ‘ 
21. vii. Treatment.—This is a subject on 
‘which much cannot be said with any hope of 
advantage. Surgical treatment is of no avail, 
and strictly medical means of very little more. 
‘Whatever excites pain or irritates the local dis- 
ease tends to promote its growth, and whatev- 
er lowers constitutional power only lays the 
system more open to contamination. The in- 
tentions, therefore, which we should propose 
to ourselves, when entering upon the treatment 
of this malady, are, Ist, to support the powers 
of life, and thereby to resist as long as possible 
the extension of the disease ; 2dly, to promote 
the secretions and excretions, as auxiliary to 
the first indication ; and, 3dly, to palliate the 
sufferings of the patient. 

22. A. The frst of these is founded upon the 
evident and admitted fact that the disease is 
dependant upon, and associated with debility, 
and upon the regults of observation; and the 
means which may be employed to fulfil it need 
not be materially different from those peace 
in the article Cancer (4 29, ef seq.). though 
no medicine has hitherto proved successful in 
curing the malady, yet new remedies, or novel 
combinations of those that are old, should nev- 
ertheless be directed against it. Besides, judi- 
cious means have often prolonged life, or ena- 
bled the system to resist its progress for a time. 
Conformably with these views, the preparations 
of cinchona ; the sulphate of quinine ; the prep- 
arations and compounds of iron, particularly 
the ferri ammonio-chloridum, and the tincture 
of the sesquichloride ; sarsaparilla ; bitter ton- 
ic infusions or decoctions, with liquor potasse, 
or the alkaline carbonates ; and the prepara- 
tions of iodine, may be severally used, and com- 
bined with some one of the more energetic nar- 
coctics, particularly the acetate or hydrochlo- 
rate of morphia, or conium, or belladonna, or 
aconitum. The preparations of iodine are the 
most successful of any means [ have employed 

- in resisting the progress of this morbid forma- 
tion. The ioduret or iodide of iron and the io- 
dide of potassium should be selected, and taken 
internally in small or moderate doses. The 
external use of iodine is often injurious. Ina 
case of this disease, affecting chiefly the stom- 
ach and some others of the abdominal viscera, 
lately under my care, a combination of the ace- 
tate of morphia and creasote palliated the ur- 

nt symptoms after other means had failed. 

n the still more recent case of a lady from 

‘Wales, who came to town on account of ma- 
lignant disease of the stomach, that probably 
partook of the fungoid character, from the size 
of the tumour and other symptoms, this combi- 











ulcerate, and afterward 
protected from external injury or irritation ; 
and if the bleeding from it be copious, or the 
discharge offensive, a solution of creasote in 
weak pyroligneous acid or spirits of turpentine 
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nation proved serviceable. This tady had beem 
treated with great discrimination by Mr. Szzrz, 
of Welshpool. During her stay in London, the 
acetate of morphia in a dilute aromatic spirit 
always afforded relief; but, when the disease 
had advanced farther, and after her return 
home, it had but little effect. Mr. Szxrs, there- 
fore, at my request, gave her the following du- 
ring the paroxyams of suffering with great ben- 
efit ; 


No, 287, R M @ Acetatis, gr. ij.; Creasote Mxij 5 


Pulv. Glycyrrh. et Pulv. Acacia, && q. s. ut Gat massa eque- 
pe eam See Pil »j. Capiat unam, omni bork, we 
gen! 


dolore, 


23. When the diseased part appears about to 
especially, it should be 


will prove the most efficient styptic and cor- 
rigent. The chloride of lime may likewise be 
employed. In addition to the other tonics just 
enumerated, the chlorate of potash may be tried 
in the decoction of cinchona. Jf iodine be pre- 
ascribed, it should be continued for a long time. 
The iodide of potassium may be given in the 
compound decoction of sarsaparilla, with co- 
nium, aconitum, or any other narcoctic, if much 
pain be felt. During the course of treatment, 
the secretions and excretions should be regu- 
larly promoted ; and if the bowels be sluggish, 
their actions ought to be promoted by a tonic 
or stomachic aperient, repeated according to 
circumstances. The other means, which have 
been recommended in the article Cancer (which 
see), are epaly appropriate in this and other 
malignant formations. 

(Sir Astury Coorze remarks, that “when - 
this complaint is once formed, no medical or jo- 
cal treatment, in the present state of our knowl- 
edge, seems to have any influence in curing it. 
Improving the general health may delay the 
fatal termination of the case, and the diminw- 
tion of the local increased action may retard 
the progress of the complaint, or lessen its vio- 
lence ; -but more is not to be expected. In- 
stead, therefore, of having recourse to medi- 
cines which have always heretofore failed, it 
behooves medical men to direct their minds to 
the trial of the numerous agents which chemis- 
try and botany have of late so abundantly dis- 
covered and simplified, and a store of which is 
always accessible. There is reason to believe 
that whatever can, in future, remove the dis- 
ease must have a specific or peculiar power; 
and that the mere lessening an augmented, or 
increasing an enfeebled action, will do but little 
towards effecting a cure. Those medicines, 
therefore, that have been tried and failed should 
be put aside as useless, and a new one sought 
in the tribe of medicines recently discovered, 
or newly combined." —( Loc. ctt.) 

The compounds of iodine and arsenic have 
recently been tried in the treatment of this dis- 
ease, and in some cases with promising re- 
sults; farther trials, however, are needed to 
determine whether they exert any specific con- 
tro] over it. The combinations of iodine and 
mercury are also well worthy of trial. Expe- 
rience has proved that, as a means of impro- 
ving the general health, the bichloride of mer- 
cury, combined with the tincture of bark and 
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rhubarb, or the concentrated decoction of sar- 
saparilla, is one of the best medicines that can 
be employed in this affection. 

Mr. Donovan, of Dublin, has lately intro- 
duced a new preparation of arsenic, mercury, 
and iodine, which has been successfully em- 
ployed in lupus and some obstinate chronic 
cutaneous affections, and which seems well 
worthy of trial in the “fungoid” disease. It 
is prepared by mixing of water, yi. ; protoxide of 
arsenic, gr. j.; j 
(converted into hydriodic acid), grs. 6}.* This 
is the liguor hydriodatis arsenici, et hydrargyri 
and may be given as follows: &. Ecperieket 
arsen. et hydrarg., Jij.; Agua destillaia, ¢iij. 88. ; 
Sirup. zingiberis, §8s. M. Div. in 4 doses, of 
which one may be taken night and morning. 
This will give ,, th of a gr. of protoxide of 
arsenic, and jth of a protoxide of mercury to 
each dose, along with }ths of a grain of iodine, 
which, being in the state of combined hydri- 
odic acid, will be much diminished in energy of 
medical effect. The quantity may be gradually 
increased, although we have found this a suffi- 
cient dose to begin with. I¢ should not be 
given with tincture of opium, or the sulphate, mu- 
riate, or acetate of morphia, for all these produce 
immediate and copious precipitates in it. We 
believe, from some late trials, that this will be 
found a very valuable remedy in the above dis- 
ease, as well as others of a malignant charac- 
ter.—{Dublin Med. Journal, vol. xvii—Canui- 
cuart, Lectures, in Dublin Med. Pres., March 4, 
1840, p. 153.) The proto-chloride of mercury 
and quina is also well worthy of trial in cases 
where there is a constitutional taint, attended 
with debility, especially in strumous habits ; a 
grain of this preparation may be given three 
times daily until the mouth is slightly affected. 
The ter-chlorids of carbon is another medicine 
which has recently been employed with consid- 
erable benefit in the Middlesex Hospital, Lon- 
doa, in cases of cancer and other malignant 
affections. Applied locally, in the proportion 
of xj. to a pint of water, it is found to relieve 
pain, produce sleep, and remove fetor from the 
swelling. Given internally, in from one to 
three drops, three times a day, it allays ner- 
yous irritability, removes anxiety of mind, in- 
vigorates and raises the spirits, and improves 
the functions generally.—(Pharm. Journ., Oct. 
1, 1843, p. 170.)] 

Bisuios. axp Rerzx.—J. Buras, Diseert. on Inflamma- 
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eales, art. 3.—A. Monro, 
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the H G &c. Edin., 1811.—C. argi 
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The process of this com as given 

PG eel sop is Lage comm Taeereta, ©-08 grains <4 
fine! levigated metallic arsenic, 15°38 greins of mercory, 
and 50 ns of iodine with ope drachm measure of aloo 


to a fiask ; add ss. of hydriodic acid, by the acidi- 
the eget bowie a = iodine, and boil for a few moments. 
‘When the solution is cold, if there be any deficiency of the 
§viii., make it up exactly to that measure with dis- 
ti water ; finally, filter, Eech drachm of this solu! 
of course, contains one eighth of « grain of protorids o 
arsenic, one fourth of a grain of protoride of , aod 
four fifths of a grain of todine (converted into hydriodio 
acid) ; Afteen drops woald be sufficient dose to begin with.”} 
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protoxide of mercury, gt. ij.; iodine ; 
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8vo. Halle, 183(.—Breschet ot Ferrus, Dict. de Méd., t. iv. 
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FURUNCULAR ERUPTIONS.—Syn. Furun- 
cular Inflammations; Furuncles. Furunculi; 
Furunculus, Sauvages. Pnyma, Willan, Good. 
Phlysis Furunculosa, Young. 

Lassir.—3, Class, 2. Order (Good). 7. 
Order, 1. Genus (Willan). IV. Crass. 
IV. Orper (Author). 

1. Devin.—Inflammation of the cellular appen- 
dices penetrating the reticular texture of the corion, 
arising disorder of the digestive organs, and 

ified in pple by oF a ecmararte 
power, and the condition of the circulating fluids. 

2. The true skin or corion is penetrated by 
small conical prolongations derived from the 
cellular tissue underneath. With these, the 
vessels and nerves proceed to the superficies 
of the corion to form the papillar tissue and 
vascular rete. When inflammation commences 
in one or more of these prolongations, furuncu- 
lus or boil, hordeolum or sty, and anthrax or 
carbuncle, are the results; but im these, the 
surropnding true skin, with the subjacent cel- 
lular tissue, participate to a ter or less ex- 
tent with the progress of inflammation. M. 
Rayer remarks that, left to themselves, these 
affections always terminate in the mortification 
and subsequent expulsion of one or more of the 
small cellular cones of the dermal tissue, which 
are then designated by the title of cores. This 
termination is generally ascribed to the resist- 
ance offered by the fibrous corion to the expan- 
sion of the cone of inflamed cellular tissue, and 
to the consequent strangulation of it; but the 
cores are probably the condensed tissue sur- 
rounding the matter which is formed in the in- 
flamed tumour, and which is thrown off after 
this matter is discharged, It is even possible 


hela | that the inflammation in this affection com- 


mences in the vessels themselves which ac- 
company the cellular elongations or cones ; and 
that the disease is actually a limited angeitis, 
or arteritis, of one small branch, the cellular 
substance sloughing in consequence of its sup 
ply of blood being cut off, from an impervious 
state of some of the minute ramifications, 
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8. The varieties of furuncle are generally 
dependant upon disordered atates of the digest- 
ive functions, and the characters which they 
assume vary with the states of vital action and 
of the circulating fluids. When furuncle oc- 
curs in a tolerably sound constitution and 
healthy condition of the blood, it assumes a 
sthenic character, and constitutes furunculus, or 
the common boil, or sty when it is seated in the 
eyelid. But, when it affects the aged or debil- 
itated, or previously diseased, or the cachectic, 
or those in whom the circulating fluids are im- 
pure, and the vital actions languid or imperfect, 
it puts on an asthenic form, and gives rise to 
two varieties ; one of which has been noticed 
only by M. Gusrxsent and myself, and which 
may be called Asthenic Furuncle ; the other has 
been usually named Anthrax, or Carbuncle. 

I. Stazmto Foroscte—Boil ; Furuncle ; Phyma 
Furunculus, Good ; Furoncle, Clow, Fr. ; Die 
Beule, Germ. 

4. This species is characterized by small in- 
flammatory swelling of the skin and subjacent cel- 
ular tissue; this swelling being circumscribed, 
conical, hard, red, hot, and phinful ; and termi- 
naling tn the formation of a small quantity of 
matter, and the expulsion of dead cell tissue. 

5. i. Symeroms.—This affection begins in a 
small, hard tumour, most frequently seated on 
the hips. buttocks, thighs, back, nape of the 
neck, an| armpits. The tumour becomes con- 
ical, painful, of a vivid or violet red colour, and 
reaches, in a few days, the size of a large wal- 
nut. From the fifth to the eighth day it points, 
the apex becoming white and soft. Jt soon 
afterward breaks, and discharges a little san- 
guineous pus, the outer part of the slough be- 
ing exposed through the small opening. The 
core or slough is generally expelled two or 
three days eherwand and the pain then ceases, 
the swelling subsides, the cavity left by the 
core fills up, and in a few days the opening 
closes, a cicatrix only remaining. One boil is 
often followed by others, which follow a simi- 
lar course, and attain various sizes. They 
may succeed one another more or less rapidly ; 
but they are seldom attended by fever, unless 


they are large or numerous. When they form'| f 


in the perineum, or near the anus, difficulty of 
voiding urine is often felt. In other situations, 
they may affect the lymphatics proceeding from 
their seats, and the adjoining glands. 

6. ii, Cavszs.—The sep etcn of blisters, 
frictions with irritating liniments or ointments, 
inattention to persona! cleanliness, the use of 
sulphureous or alkaline baths, and various an- 
tecedent or associated affections are the usual 
causes of this eruption. Furuncle is often 
consequent upon the decline of, or convales- 
cence from fevers, the exanthemata, and in- 
flammatory disease of the skin; and it often 
seems to depend npon weakness, or chronic 
inflammatory irritation of the digestive organs, 
or ppon the accumulation of sordes in the prima 
via. In some cases, however, it occurs with- 
out appreciable antecedent disorder. 

7. iii. Treatuent.—But little is required for 
this complaint beyond attention to the digestive 
organs. Accumulations of mucous sordes and 
fecal matters ought to be freely evacuated by 
an aperient, consisting of equal parte of the 
compound infusions of gentian and senna, with 
a neutral salt or alkaline carbonate. A bread 


and water poultice, or any other soothing and 
relaxing application may be kept on the part. 
If the boil be large and the pain considerable, 
the division of the skin at the most prominent 
part will be of service. When a succession of 
boils appears, an emetic may be given, and its 
operation promoted by the infusion of chamo- 
mile flowers. The above stomachic aperient 
may be afterward continued daily, or on alter- 
nate days. If the eruption still appears from 
time to time, gentle tonics may be prescribed. 
Dr. Fosprooxe recommends large doses of 
sulphuric acid. Mr. Cortanp Hurtcutsow in- 
formed me that he found the liquor potasss, 
or Branpten’s alkaline solution, in any bitter 
tonic infusion, most beneficial in these casea. 
The extract of taraxacum may be added to a 
mixture or draught of this kind, and an altera- 
tive pill givem at bedtime, and continued for 
some days. 

8. II. Hoxprorum — Stye ; Leseiute Ori 
lum, Good; Sclerophthalmia, Ex ; Or- 
geolet, Fr. ; Geratenhorn, Germ.—is a small w- 
flammatory tumour or boil in the free edge of the 
eyelids, most frequently near the inner angle of the 
eye. It is in every respect a similar affection 
to furuncle, the difference arising entirely from 
the nature of its seat. It is‘seldom larger than 
a grain of barley, and is generally smaller, as 
its name indicates. Its causes, progress, and 
treatment are in all respects the same as those 
of common boil. This and the preceding va- 
riety of furuncle are most common in y 
persons, just before or soon after puberty, 
in adults who eat largely and take much spir- 
ituous liquors. In scrofulous constitutions, 
and persons addicted to intemperance, they as- 
sume achronic form. In such eases, local ap- 
plications, with camphor, are of service. 

9. II]. Astugmio Furuncts—Atonic Furun- 
cle; Furoncle Atonique, Gurxsent—consists of 
a small circumscribed swelling of the skin in one 
or several situations, with or without levid digcol- 
tena at the sumsmit, and by softentng, destruction, 
and large perforation of the corion underneath, 
and preceded and attended by much debility and low 


ever. 

10. This affection was described by M. Guzr- 
ent in 1823, and early in the same year | saw 
two cases of it, with Mr. Parser, in a low 
street and ill-ventilated apartment in West- 
minster. Both occurred in unhealthy children 
in the same family, and terminated fatally. 
The bodies were inspected after death. Since 
then I have seen only three other cases, but I 
have met with others somewhat similar, con- 
sequent on the application of leeches. All the 
instances which have occurred in my practice, 
as well as those seen by M. Guggsent, were 
in children much weakened by previous dis- 
ease; or in those affected by gastro-intestinat 
irritation, or by chronic disorder of the bronchi, 
or asthenic inflammation of the substance of 
the lun There have always been, both be- 
fore after the appearance of this eruption, 
well-marked symptoms of adynamia, and coma 
has generally come on before death. 

11. i, Deecrietion.—This eruption appears 
chiefly on the trunk, the lateral parts of the 
neck, and insides of the thighs. In the cases 
which I have seen, the number of furuncles 
was considerable—not fewer than five or six; 
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and in two cases there were about twenty. 
They commence in small, circumscribed, and 
hard swellings of a livid tint, but sometimes 
nearly colourless. At a farther advanced stage, 
very small purulent phlyctene appear in their 
summits, that break, and leave the skin under- 
neath of a grayish colour, softened and perfo- 
rated as in common furunculi. They discharge 
at first a serous, sanguineous, or ichorous fluid. 
The tumours soften and disappear, and the 
perforations of the corion enlarge rapidly, pro- 
ducing, in two or three days, holes in the in- 
teguments, varying from three or four, to six 
or seven, or even eight or nine lines in diame- 
ter. These perforations are perfectly round ; 
their margins are not elevated, nor thickened, 
hor injected, and they entirely resemble the 
holes made by a drill or auger. The cellular 
tissue is not thrown off in the form of a core, 
but is destroyed by a rapid ulceration, or pha- 
gedenic absorption. The bottoms of the ul- 
cers have a grayish or sanious appearance, and 
are nearly dry; there is no discharge from 
them, nor have they any tendency to scab; 
and the perforations of the integuments fre- 
quently proceed down to the muscles or apo- 
neuroses, the peculiar structure of which may 
often be seen at their bottoms. The skin form- 
ing their margins is pale and somewhat soften- 
ed, and the cellular tissue immediately beneath 
the cutaneous margins is often destroyed to 
the extent of one or two lines. In the variety 
of asthenic furuncle following the bites of 
leeches in cachectic and debilitated children, 
which is the most common, the perforations of 
the skin are at first triangular, but their prog- 
ress is nearly the same as that of the spon- 
taneous variety, and as they enlarge they be- 
come entirely circular. The ulceration attend- 
ing upon the advanced stage of disease is sel- 
dom very painful Having reached the extent 
just described, it remains stationary for a long- 
eror shorter time, and in the more unfavoura- 
ble cases shows no disposition to reparation. 
When it evinces a disposition to heal, the bot- 
tom is more moist, somewhat redder, and more 
vivid; the perforated margins of the skin be- 
come more closely connected with the subja- 
cent tissues, granulations arise and elevate the 
bottom of the ulcer, and the perforation is less- 
ened. Thus a depressed cicatrix is formed, 
as in other cases where the skin has been de- 
stroyed. 

“12. In the two cases in which I had the op- 
portunity of seeing the appearances after death, 
no attempts at reparation were visible in the 
ulcerated perforations, which went down to 
the muscles as if the part had been removed 
by an auger. There was no injection or in- 
flammatory appearances in the margins. The 
chief alterations were moderate emaciation, 
congestion, and injection of the membranes of 
the brain, with slight serous effusion ; con 
tion of the substance of the lungs, with limited 
hepatization in an early grade; patches of in- 
jection in the digestive mucous membrane, oth- 
er parts being and enlargement of the 
mesenteric . M. Goersent has not men- 
tioned the mternal lesions he may have ob- 
served; but those just noticed throw not much 
light upon the affection, and are of frequent oc- 
eurrence after other diseases. In most of the 
cases I have treated there has been low ner- 
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vous fever, with more or less manifest affec- 
tion of the gastro-intestinal surface, or of the 
head or lungs. The perforations are always 
uniform in character, although varying some- 
what in size ; they are peculiar, and are hardly 
ever modified from the state above described ; 
they appear analogous to the perforating pha- 
gedenic or atonic ulcers sometimes seen in the 
stomach, 

13. ii. Trratwenr.—The means of cure should 
necessarily be directed chiefly to the conatitu- 
tional disorder. This should be removed by 
the preparations of cinchona; by the sulphate 
of quinine ; by the mineral or vegetable acids ; 
by camphor or ammonia; by the decoction of 
bark with nitre, and spirits of nitric ether; by 
the infusion of valerian or cascarilla with the 
chlorate of potash, or chloride of ammonia, and 
chloric ether ; by camphor julep with the chlo- 
ro-sodiac solution; or by similar remedies, 
aided by means calculated to relieve internal 
complications, as alteratives, external deriva- 
tives, and mild stomachic purgatives. Neither 
leeches nor blisters should be applied, as the 
former are liable to multiply the perforating 
ulcers, and the latter are apt to produce spha- 
celation. The semicupium, however, with 
much salt and mustard in the bath, may be used. 
Removal to a dry, healthy atmosphere, or to 
the sea-side, or to an elevated situation, and 
light nourishment, are also beneficial. The 
most efficacious local applications are, the so- 
lutions of the chlorinated soda or lime; crea- 
sote ; the dilute acids ; pyroligneous acid, with 
camphor and creasote; poultices of powdered 
bark, with spirits of turpentine; and the bal- 
sams and terebinthinates, especially Peruvian 
balsam, or equal parts of it, or of copaiba, and 
of turpentine. 

III. Cazsunoiz. — AvrOpat, Hippocrates; An- 
thraz ; Carbo; Persicus Ignis; Carbunculus, 
Celaus ; Phyma Anthraz, Good; Charbon, Fr. ; 
Karbunkel, Germ. ; Feruncular Anthraz. 

14. Carbuncle appears in the form of a hard, 
patnful, circumscribed tumour of a deep red colour, 
with a sensation of burning heat, terminating wn 
gangrene. M. Rarer states that it is an acute 
inflammation affecting simultaneously several 
of the contiguous cellular cones penetrating 
the reticulations of the true skin. It is not im- 

robable that the vessels themselves, particu- 
hoe the arteries, are more or less implicated 
in the inflammation. 

15. i. Proonzss.—Anthrax occurs most fre- 
quently in the nape of the neck, or above the 
nape, on the,back, shoulders, buttocks, thighs, 
and sides of the trunk. It often commences in 
a small tumour, of a few lines in diameter, the 
apex of which is sometimes covered with a 
sanguinolent vesicle. In other cases it is much 
larger from the beginning, and it then generally 
advances with greater rapidity. As it spreads, 
so it becomes more prominent and penetrates 
more deeply ; and, in seven or eight days, it is 
often as many inches in diameter. Its colour 
deepens to a violet or blnish tint, and it is hard 
throughout, until the cellular tissue of the cen- 
tral parts passes into gangrene. Its base after- 
ward continues to spread, the circumference 
remains hard, and the centre softens and fluc- 
tuates very obscurely. The heat is still burn- 
ing, the pain is tensive, and both are now re- 
ferred chiefly to the base of the tumour. When 
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left to itself, the skin covering the anthrax be- 
comes thin and soft after some days, and is 
perforated in several places. It then discharges 
a little bloody pus, or ichorous matter, with 
small shreds of mortified cellular tissue. It 
occasionally sphacelates to a much greater ex- 
tent, and its surface becomes dark, black, and 
insensible. For some days afterward, new 
perforations are formed, through which whitish 
sloughs of cellular substance are passed. The 
openings enlarge or run into each other, give 
passage to a thick, sanguinolent matter, and 
sometimes emit a fetid odour. The sloughs 
are at length detached, the discharge increases 
and becomes thinner, and the pain and heat 
diminish. - When the destruction of the integu- 
ments is considerable, the superficial fascia are 
often denuded, eroded, and even perforated, 
the surrounding skin being livid, bluish, thinned, 
and partially detached from the parts under- 
neath. If a favourable change in the part 
takes place, granulations appear; and a Cica- 
trix, which is always irregular, depressed, and 
puckered, and continues lung dark, or brownish 
red, is formed, partly by the ulcerated surface, 
and partly by the union with it of the loose 
flaps of skin. 

16. The constitutional symptoms are gener- 
ally severe, and often precede the local lesion. 
Indeed, anthrax rarely occurs excepting in 
babits of body evincing more or less cachexy, 
with sanguineous plethora, and disorder of the 
digestive functions. For some days before its 
eruption, the patient complains of anorexia and 
increased disorder of these functions, and of 
laseitude, chills, or shiverings. With the de- 
velopment of the tumour, the febrile commotion 
increases, and presents the usual concomitants 
of inflammatory fever. If sphacelation takes 
place; or if the ulceration be protracted, the 
attendant fever assumes gradually an adynamic 
character; and in delicate, old, or very cachec- 
tic persons it is nervous or adynamic from 
the commencement. 

17. Various internal affections may also be com- 
plicated with the external disease. Congestions 
or inflammations of the liver or of a portion of 
the lungs, enlargement of the spleen, and gas- 
tro-intestinal disorders, are the most frequent 
associated complaints. When anthrax is seat- 
ed in the neck, cerebral symptoms are often 
present. If it occur in the lateral or anterior 
parts of the neck, dyspnea, cough, headache, 
and even serious affections of the larynx or 
trachea, are experienced. If it take place in 
the parietes of the chest, the mostssevere pleu- 
ritic and onary symptoms sometimes su- 
pervene, from the extension of the inflamma- 
tion internally to the pleura, and thence even 
to the lungs. When it attacks the abdominal 
parietes, peritonitis has even occurred in a sim- 
llar manner. Anthrax may also be associated 
with some other external eruption, especially 
with the common furuncle, which may either 
precede or accémpany it. 

18. ii, Cavese.—Anthrax is most common in 
spring and summer, according to M. Raver. 
It is certainly most frequent in persons past the 
meridian of life, and in females about the total 
cessation of the menses. High, rich, or gross 
living, with insufficient exercise, and a full, 
gross habit of body, predispose to it, and even 
more directly produce it. Causes which de- 
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range the digestive and biliary functions, the ap- 
plication of acrid or stimulating matters to the 
skin, neglect of personal cleanliness, and the 
bites of insects, most commonly excite it. It 
is often a sequela of smallpox, measles, and ty- 
phoid fevers, and it is a common attendant upon 
plague, and sometimes even appears in the lat- 
ter stages of the putro-adynamic form of typhoid 
fever. 

19. iii. Disonxosts.—Carbuncle is to be distin- 
guished from the common boil, by the latter 
having only a single opening, and being smaller 
and more conical ; and by several occurring in 
succession. The former, on the contrary, is 
broader, less acuminated, is perforated by sev- 
eral openings, is darker and more gangrenous, 
and is generally single when occurring as an 
idiopathic disorder. According to Durvytzen 
and Rayer, however, anthrax is a tumour form- 
ed by the conglomeration and confluence of 
several furuncles. Carbuncle has very gener- 
ally been confounded with malignant pustule, 
or anthracion. The latter belongs to a differ- 
ent order of affections of the skin, and is de- 
scribed, as well as distinguished from anthrax, _ 
in the article Pustuzes. ; 

20. iv. Trearment.—This should be com 
menced with the exhibition of an emetic, the op- 
eration of which may be promoted by a tepid in- 
fusion of chamomile flowers. A full dose of cal~ 
omel and Jauze’s should afterward be 
given, and the free action of the bowels promo- 
ted by purgatives. Whenever the is strong, 
fall, or hard, blood-letting, according to the age 
and habit of the patient, is requisite, particular- 
ly early in the disease. Leeches ought also to be 
pence around the base of the tumour, and the 
bieeding from their bites en by tepid 
fomentations. A repetition of the local deple- 
tions may be required even oftenér than once. 
Diaphoretics, with the potassio-tartrate of anti- 
mony and opium, if the pain and Saening be 
very severe, should afterward be given, and the 
bowels kept open by the occasional exhibition 
of a purgative. When the attendant fever is 
of a low form, or when gangrene has taken 
place, and suppuration continued for some time, 
especially when the patient is aged, of a cachec- 
tic habit, or is addicted to intoxication, or is 
greatly debilitated, the decoction of cinchona, 
with the alkaline carbonates ; the sulphate of qui- 
nine With camphor ; tonic infusions with 
chloric acid and chloric ether ; and the means ad- 
vised in putro-adynamic fever, should be pre- 
scribed, with light nourishment, wine, &c. 

21. The local treatment should consist chiefly 
of re rant applications in an early stage of 
the swelling. Compresses moistened with equal 
parts of pyroligneous acid and rose-water, to 
which some camphor has been added, should 
be constantly applied from the commencemeat. 
They generally relieve the pain and burning 
heat. If the inflammation still proceeds, a eru- 
cial incision, completely across the swelling and 
down to its base, as advised by Durvyrrex and 
Raver, should be made. This will give instant 
relief by the loss of blood, and by removing the 
strangulation of the vessels and cellular tissue. 
It also averts gangrene, facilitates a healthy 
suppurative action, and hastens granulation and 
recovery. The actual and potential cauteries 
formerly advised are now rarely employed. 
Several American writers recommend the ap- 
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plication of dlisters over the swelling, the dis- 
charge from the surface favouring a return of 
healthy action in the diseased part. 

{The treatment of carbuncle by the crucial 
incision, early performed, and carried down to 
the base of the tumour, has now been practised 
many years by American physicians, and with 
great success. It is the practigg uniformly 
recommended by Dr. Morr and other distin- 
eget and a case is related by the 

te Dr. Joun Jonns, of New-York, in which he 
speaks of the advan gained by the crucial 
incision, in alleviating the sense of constriction, 
as far back as 1795 (Surgical Works, p. 173). 

same practice proved very sucessful in 
the Bellevue Almshouse, New-York, between 
the years 1817 and 1821 (C. Deas, in N. Y. 
Med. itory, N. S.,‘vol. vi., p. 462). We 
have uniformly treated carbuncle by free cru- 
cial incision for many years past, and have not 
lost a patient. We have, however, at the same 
time, used tonics, as quinine, internally, with 
porter and animal food. 

The treatment of carbuncle by epispastics 
may be claimed as purely American. They 
were, it is true, long ago employed by Rive- 
_» RIUs as counter-irritants in this disease, applied 

in the neighbourhood of the affected part, but 
Dr. Puystcx, the originator of the treatment, 
applied them directly to the part itself. This 
eminent surgeon, however, repoeed less con- 
fideuce in them during the Jatter part of his 
life than formerly, for he remarks as follows: 
" « From the great power of blisters in checking 
mortification, I once entertained high expecta- 
tions of their utility in the treatment of anthrax. 
But though I have found them serviceable in 
abating the burning pain attending the inflam- 
mation, they have not shown any power in 
counteracting its progress to mortification.” — 
(Phil. Jour. of the Med. and Phys. Sciences, vol. 
xi, p. 175.) Dr. Paysicx was in the habit of 
employing blisters in anthrax for the purpose 
of relieving that severe burning pain which so 
generally attends the complaint, and he repre- 
sents the relief to be very great, but rarely con- 
tinuing beyond twenty-four hours, thus render- 
ing their re-application necessary. He applied 
them in every stage of the disease, whenever 
there was much pain, and generally with good 


results, Dr. Reynwert Coates thinks that, al- Ti 


though blisters may sometimes accelerate rath- 
er than retard the mortification of the centre of 
the carbuncular tumour, where they very sel- 
dom produce vesication, yet that they appear to 
circumscribe the inflammation, thus pre- 
vent the extension of the disease. This wri- 
ter suggests that the proper period for their 
employment is the commencement of the sec- 
ond and the most suitable cases, those in 
which the extent or location of the tumour in- 
terdicts the use of the knife, and which show a 
strong tendency to spread indefinitely, or to 
become complicated with diffuse inflammation 
of the cellular tissue. “A blister has been 
known almost immediately to cause a complete 
line of demarcation when the mortification of 
an anthrax of the worst character was rapidly 
spreading. There is a most in anony- 
mous case of this character in the N. E. Jour. 
of Medicine and Surgery, vol. ix., p. 337. The 
tumour was seated over the first cervical verte- 
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Very dangerous cerebral symptoms superven- 

arbor they yielded readily to the blister” 

Coates, Art. Anthrax, in Am. Cyclop. of Pract. 
ed. and Surgery, vol. ii., p. 31, et eeg.) 

Some have recommended the actual cautery 
in the treatment of carbuncle, but the late Dr. 
Puyeicx preferred the caustic potash, on the 
ground that the ulcers resulting from burns are 
always unhealthy and peculiar, and have a 
strong tendency to form irregular, callous ruge 
in the cicatrices, and almost always heal with 
difficulty ; whereas ulcers resulting from the 
caustic alkali are simple, healthy, granulating 
sores, cicatrize readily, and leave a smooth eur- 
face, productive of little deformity. The com- 
mencement of the second stage is the proper 
time for the application of this remedy, or when 
orifices begin to form in the skin, and it should 
be carried to that extent as to destroy the vi- 
ea Fal all that portion of the cutis vera which 
wo! ily become gangrenous if it were 
omitted. The late Dr. Davin Hosacn, of New- 
York, treated this disease very successfully, on 
the tonic and supporting plan; giving the pa- 
tient a nutritious and stimulating diet of animal 
food, while, at the same time, he i 
snakeroot, bark, wine, and porter freely ; wash- 
ing the tumour frequently with spirits or bran- 
dy, and keeping constantly applied to it a poul- 
tice composed of bark and yeast.—(Med. and 
Phil. Reg., vol. ii., p. 388.) We have lately 
treated a very aggravated case successfully by 
the same measures, in addition to the crucial 
incision, which was made at an early period of 
the disease. ] 

22. When anthrax is complicated with any of 
the internal affections indicated above (4 17), 
the treatment ought to be decided, and appro- 
priate to the morbid associations, as the prog- 
tess of the complication is generally rapi 
owing to the unfavourable state of constitution 
gi rise to this kind of local disease. During 

cence, sulphureous baths, and the ape- 
rient sulphureous mineral waters, with strict 
attention to the functions of the digestive or- 
gans, and to diet and regimen, are usually pro- 
ductive of benefit. I have found the following 
medicines of service, when the patient cannot 
resort to suitable mineral waters : 


— ap — ae eg hey” §j.5 [hiram Pre 
pitat. tiij.; Confect. Sena» §ij.; Sirap. ris q. 8. 
ut Gat Wiatonectnn molle, cujus capiat Coch. f minimum, 
hor& somni quotidié. 


Brsiiog. ann Rerex.—i. Foruncre.—Celsus, De Ro 
i u Anat. Générale 


the 
M. GugRsEnrt’s paper respecting it appeared in the Ar- 
chives. It was thus noticed, for the first time, almost’ si- 


iii. Canpuncis.—Ce lib. v. .—A. Tost, De 
Anthrace seu Carbapculo Tractatus, 4to. Venet., _ 


brie, 80 as to extend some inches on the scalp. | C. P. De Herrere, De Carbunculis Animadverv., Sto, 
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tie, 1604.—T7. D. Mitchell, New-York Med. and Ph 
Journ., Ag, vol. ii., p. 64.—J. B. Beck, in Tbid., 1823, Or 
it., p. v.— Heider » Eesays on Various Subjects. ie oe Ke, 
1834, vol. ii., p. 256.--A. Ci , Lectures, Lancet, vol. i., 
5 Ms se Dies; de 6d. ot Surg, Prat. f iii, pe 
833 idly 
asaceie Frangaise, S| 


370. 

(Am. Brstiog. awp Rever. — Joka Jones, Surgical 
Works, edited by Dr. Mease, Bvo. Phil. 1798, — . WwW. 
Hall, Translation of Larrey’s Surgery. Balt, 1814—T'. D. 
Afitchell, Anthrax successfully treated, New-York Med. 
and Phys. Journ., N. S., % vols., p. 64, 1815. New-Eng. 
Jour. of Medicine and anne N.S 8., vol. vi., p- 339. Bos- 
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GALL-BLADDER AND DUCTS.—Syn._ Bil- 
r laa 2 Channels of the Excretion of 
Bile. La Vésicule et les Canaux du Fiel ; Les 
Votes d’ Excrition de la Bile, Andral. Die Gal- 
lendlasse, Die Gallengany, Germ. 
Crasery.—Genenat Patnorosy — Morbid 
Structure: Speciat Parnotoey. 

1. The intimato connexion, anatomically and 
physiologically, existing between the liver—the 
Mah eae the bile, and the digestive ca- 
nal—the organ for whose functions the bile is 
chiefly destined, necessarily involves the pass- 
ages which convey it from the former into the 
latter, as well as the reservoir of this secretion, 
in many of the diseases seated in either the 
one or the other. The affections of the liver, 
whether functional or structural, are thus often 
extended to the gallbladder and ducts; and 
those of the stomach and duodenum not infre- 
quently proceed in an opposite direction to the 
same parts. But the bile itself may excite dis- 
ease in the parts through which it passes, and 
in which it is for a time retained. It will, 
however, be nec to take a view of the 
alterations observed of this secretion, before 
noticing the effect they sometimes produce in 
the biliary passages. 

I. Or tae Atrzeations or rae Bre. 

2. The changes of the bile have been found 
independent of any alteration in the liver, or 
in the gall-bladder or ducts ; and, in most of 
the lesions of these parts, the bile has been un- 
altered in appearance or in quantity, and most 
probably also in quality. It would seem, there- 
fore, that the most apparent and the most se- 
rious lesions of the liver are not always those 
which moat derange the secreting action of this 
o The conditions which most affect the 
state of this fluid are such as are either beyond 
our powers of observation, or seated in the 

. Indeed, there is every reason to sup- 
pose that the liver performs, as I many years 
ago argued ie another work, an eliminating 
function as respects the blood ; and that it se 
arates elements from this source, which wou 
be injurious if allowed to accumulate, and elab- 
orates them into a secretion necessary to di- 
gestion and assimilation. Alterations in the 
quality and quantity of the bile, therefore, in a 
great measure depend upon the blood, and upon 
the quantity of those constituents which the 
liver eliminates from this fluid and elaborates 
into this iar secretion. 

8. A. only alterations which can be de- 
tected in the bile upon simple inspection are dif- 
ferences wersed and in consistence.—a. It pre- 

1 


sents every shade of colour, from a whitish pale 
straw colour to the deepest black, The light- 
est tints have been most frequently observed in 
cases of anemia or chlorosis, or where the 
blood has been thin, watery, pale, or devoid of 
red particles, the liver being small, pale, and 
containing little blood. The dark colour is 
most common where the blood is thick, dark, 
or black, and abundant; and when the liver is 
congested, and the biliary jpeg loaded with 
bile.—d. The consistence of this secretion varies 
from the fluidity of water to the thickness of 
half-melted glue, or of tar, or even of pitch. 
The deeper its colour, the greater is its con- 
sistence ; but there are numerous exceptions 
to this. : 

4. B. Chemical analysis shows that the con- 
stituents of the bile vary greatly in their pro- 
portions. As the liver approaches more com- 
pletely to the fatty condition, the more entirely 
is the bile deprived of its resinous elements. 
It sometimes, particularly in casés of fatty liv- 
er, consists chiefly, or almost entirely, of wa- 
ter and albumen. In other instances, the yel- 
low matter, the resin, or the cholesterine is 
the predominant principle. It is this change 
in the proportions of the component parts of 
the bile sort se rise to its consistence, as 
x as to Biliary Concrsrions (see that arti- 

e). 

5. C. Physi iments and various 
discases evince material alterations in the gual- 
ities of the bile. This secretion, taken ions 
some dead bodies, produces no other inconve- 
nience, when introduced into a living animal, 
than a slight local irritation; while that taken 
from others occasions much more serious con- 
sequences, and even death itself. In some ca- 
ses it may be tasted with impunity ; in others 
it produces pustules, ulcers, or vesications on 
the tongue and lips. It has been observed, in 
dissections of persons who have died of pesti- 
lential yellow fever (see Pesticence), that the 
bile has excited a painful or burning sensation, 
followed by excoriation of such parts of the ex- 
aminer as had come in contact with it. A sim- 
ar effect is not infrequently produced in the 
rectum, and around the anus, from the passage 
of bile which has been long retained and ac- 
cumulated in the biliary passages. Numerous 
other proofs of an increased acrimony of this 
fluid, arising either from the state in which it 
is secreted, or from changes that have taken 
place in it during its retention, might be addu- 
ced if they were required 

6. From these considerations it may be in~ 
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ferred, (a) that accumulations of this secretion, 
in either the gall-bladder or ducts, will arise 
from impaired contractility, or from mechani- 
cal obstructions at the outlets, or from the vis- 
cid or morbid state of the secretions itself; (5) 
that the bile itself will sometimes occasion very 
serious disease in the gall-bladder or ducts, 
owing to an acrimony acquired by it in the way 
just stated (4 2); and (c) that, when the bile 
ia thus accumulated or retained, as well as al- 
tered in quality, the consequent disorder, ei- 
ther in the biliary passages, or in the digestive 
canal, when it has reached the latter situation, 
will be the more severe. The difficulty, how- 
ever, of forming a correct opinion as to the 
complaint, when the gall-bladder or ducts are 
its seats, should not be forgotten; for, owing 
to the relations noticed above (4 1), it often is 
impossible to distinguish disease of either the 
ane or the other froin that of the liver or duo- 
denum, unless the passage of bile into the in- 
testines is altogether interrupted ;. and: even 
then the exact nature and extent of lesion are 
equally difficult of recognition. 

(Anprat remarks that the bile, although in 
some instances so bland that it might. be 
“touched and tasted with safety,” yet, under 
ather circumstances, ‘‘it caused pustules and. 
ulcers on the tongue and lips, and when intro- 
duced into the living body, has produced more 
serious consequences than, even death itself” 

‘ath. Anat). Dr. Jounson, also, obeerves that 

é colour and taste of the bile are sometimes 
surprisingly altered, it being of-all colours, from 
bottle-green to jet-black, and has been so acrid 
as tq set the teeth on edge (On Trop. Climates, 
vol. i., p. 32). Our countryman, Dr. Roex, has 
likewise noticed the irritating quality of the 
bile in producing excoriations on the akin of 
those engaged in dissection. It is owing to 
these changes, undoubtedly caused by intense 
and long-protracted heat, that bilious diarrheas 
are so frequent in tropica} climates. When 
muriatic acid is added to human bile it becomes 
of a green colour (Stewart's Binuarp): a fact 
noticed by Dr. Macture in his work entitled 
“« Experiments on the Human Bile” (Lond., 1772). 
That the bile has a neutralizing effect upon 
the muriatic acid of the stomach is established 
by, the experiments of Proor and other physi- 
ologists. The. existence of acid in the intes- 
tines, and the effect it has on the bile, are shown 
in the dissection of a child that died of cholera 
infantum, made by Dr. Horner, of Philadel- 
phia (Path. Anat., p. 171), in which disease there 
1g often some bile secreted, although in general 
there is a.suspension of it. ‘ Yellow bile,” he 
says, ‘ was found in the jejunum, but green in 
the colon ;” to explain which phenomenon he 


adds, ‘We know that frequently, in cholera,, 


the alvine discharges are in a state of ferment- 
ation, and are sour: is this process confined 
to the colon? if so, the rationale is, that the 
hile retains ita natural colour in the small in- 
testines, but becomes green in the large, from 
meeting there with acescent matters, made 
9a by fermentation.” Other facts could be ad- 
duced, were it necessary, to show that one of 
the. causes of an altered colour in bile isthe 
preaence of acid,}* 





*- (Healthy bile ie a fluid of a a colour, bitter taste, 
and wauscous smell, The bile whieh flows from the liver 
arof m)ighter colous { that obtained fresa the gall biaddes is 


‘ ' 


II. Inaction or the Gart-8Lapper ano Doors. 
—Accumulation of Bile in the Gall-bladder and 
Ducts from local Asthenia. 

Crassir.—I. Crass, 1. Onver (Author). 

7. Casnact.—Fulness, weight or ip erstsared tn 
the epigastrium and hypoc rium; ence or 
sym of dyspepsia ; a pale, slightly lurid, or 
muddy complerton; scanty or morbid excretion of 
bile in the stools, frequently with debility and de- 
pression of mind. 

8. i. When the functions of the liver, or those 
of the stomach and duodenum, are impaired, 
the gall-bIndder and ducts necessarily partici- 
pate in the disorder; and the bile is liable to 
accumulate in them. The accumulation may 
arise from one or more of the following condi- 
tions: 1st. Impaired tonic contractility of the 


‘coats of the gall-bladder, and’ perhaps, also, of 


the ducts. 2d. A congested.or tumefied state 
of the mucous membrane at the outlet of the 
common duct and in the duodenum. 3d In- 
spissation of the bile in the gall-bladder and 
ducts from the morbid state of the secretion, 
or from the absorption of its more fluid parts 
while retained in these situations. 4th. 

of the ducts thamselves ; and, 5th. Temporary: 
or constant occlusion of the ducts from inflam- 
mation, or from the presence of biliary calculi, 
either in them or in: the gall-bladder. 

9. A. The first of. these pathological states is 
of frequent occurrence, in a moderate degree. 
When the contractility of the coats of the bili- 
ary passages or, of the gall-bladder is impaired, 
in connexion with torpor of the liver and debil- 
ity of the stomach and duodenum, the bile is 
imperfectly excreted; or it acoumulatea in theee 
situations. The consequent distention, or the: 
irritating properties the bile aoguires by the re- 
tention, or some other cause; excites the con- 
tractility of these parts, and otcasions the col 
lected secretion to be thrown into the duode- 
num, where it produces more or less disorder,. 
owing to its acridity, and to the-very intimate: 
and extensive relations of this intestine with: 
the rest of the economy. When the-bile has 
thus accumulated, a very gentle aperient will 
often be the cause-of a violent action on both 
the stomach and bowels: this secretion, pare. 
ticularly if rendered acrid by long retention and’ 





less fluid, and greener; on account of the mare fraid part; 
having been ebeorbed ; and it is more viscid, owing to ite 
containing mucus. According to ScHoLTs, bile, whea 
fresh, is alwaye alkaline ; whea of thick consistosce, one 
ounes required one drachm of acetic acid for ite nevtraim- 
tion; when more Avid, the same quantity.was neutralized, 
by gor gdrachm of the acid. According to Berzeiva, 
bale onntains 90°44 per coat. of water ; 600 per cent. biliary 
matter with fat; with a small quantity of mocus and salis 
of soda and lime. ‘Dr. Prout’s avalysis ping greg 
nearly tothatof Beazgiius. TsHErnarp, ind first die 
covered two new sabetances in tule, picromel and resin. 
Leper actelles Vow tl alae: abone pa dB ome 
: omel ; yellow colewriag mailer ; & a omell 
ton of alin of sedan with a trace of cuss of 
tron. GMELIN regards the diary matter of BERTELIUS as 
ewan tome Sic ee pe tic me sean reed the com 
stituents of tule of the ox, he c@umerates erin, 
elave acid, stearic acid, cMortc acid, btiéery rerin, i 
picromel, colowring matter, osmasome, casein, albumen, ; 
Dumervos ssiis; aod iw human bile he found chlesteria, 
resis, picromel, and eleic acid, It is very probable, 
however, as suggested by Brazx.iva, that the bile in ite 
bali — isa simple fluid ; this a from the re-- 
oats musts; ite tendency to o changes bein; 
eo great, that the action of differeat roa peaah ones We teers 
veria it into different according te the 
Po va’ pie: a eractl — and fats are con- 
suger fatty acids ection-of the oxides 
of Jeed and zinc.) y 
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by the influerive of temperature or season, Ad 
ing rise to all the characters of bilious cholera 
when its rapid flow into the duodenum has been 
thus procured. 

10. B. That congestion, or a tumefied condi- 
tion of the mucous membrane of the duodenum, 
will occasion accumulations of bile inthe ducts 
and gall-bladder, is at least extremely probable ; 
for the aperture of the common duct in this vis- 
cus being thereby narrowed, a diminished dis- 
charge of bile into it will result, particularly if 
this secretion be thicker or more viscid than 
natural. In cases, therefore, of acute or chron- 
io duodenitis, or of irritation of the internal sur- 
fave of the duodenum, particularly if there also 
exist spasm either of this viscts or of the 'com- 
mon duct, an impeded or interrupted flow of 
bile into the oe eee canal, with consequent 

- accumtlation'of it throughout the biliary passa- 
gee, with-or without jaundice, will'very gerer- 
ally supervene.—{See art. Doopenvm, § 12.) 

ll. C. That the bile becomes inspissated and 
often-more acrid by retention in any of its pes- 
sages may likewise be conceded: Tte fact is 
even demonstrated; not only by observation du- 
ring the life of the patient, but also by the ap. 
pearances after death. In such cases, it is 
with some difficulty that the secretion’ can be 
forced along the ducts, or from the gall-bladder 
along the cystic canal. 
of the liver, the hepatic docts are unable to dis- 
charge the bile which passes into them’; and 
this fluid, during its-collection and retertion; is 
liable to be partially absorbed: Owing to this 
absorption, or to the state of the secretion at 
the time of its production, or to both, inspisss- 
tion, viseidity, and increased acrimony of it 
taay take place before it passes out of the liver, 
or reaches the’ larger ducts or gall-biadder ; 
and even: concretions may form in it from the 
same circumstances, in any of these situations. 
—(See art. Concrrrionws— Biliary.) 

13. D: Spasm of the common or cystic duct 
tay give rise to retention, and be followed by 
the same series of changes as have been just 
mentioned; bat the evidence of the occurrence 
of spaem is much less complete than ‘that of 
the other pathological states. It seems,-how- 
ever, probable that the passage of an acrid se- 
cretion along the cystic and common ducts will 
80 irritate them as to give rise to spastic con- 
striction of them: This effect is upon 
other canals by irritating matters ; and it may 
therefore be inferred that a similar resuk will 
accrue in this situation from the operation of 
these agents. That it does occasionally take 
place, has been demonstrated in some instan- 
ces by post-mortem i tions. That infiam- 
mation of the ducts is often followed by acca- 
mulation of bile in the gall-bladéer and hepatic 
dueta will be shown hereafter ; it may, howev- 
er, be stated that a‘ persistence, or’ a higher 
gtade of the same cause—the aeridity of the 
bile—as sometimés occasions spasm or con- 
striction of the ducts, will even inéuce inflam- 
mation of them and its consequences. It has 
been often found, upon examination after death, 
that collections of bile have arisen' from ta- 
Touré, or morbid enlargements of the pancregs, 
pressing upon, or even obliterating the ducts, 

tly the commen duct. Several inetan- 
ces of this kind have occurréd tome in prac- 
tiee. That biliary coneretions in the commen, 


In aa inactive state’ 


the cystic, or the hepatic ducts often produce 
similar effects is a sufficiently established fact 
in pathology. 

13. ii. The ome of accumulations of bile 
in the gall-b r and dacts from impaired ac-’ 
tion are, fulness and uneasiness in the epigas- 
trium, extending to the right hypochondrium, 


sometimes attended by a sense of weight, dis-- 


tention, and of coldness in the pit of the stom- 
ach, and by pain or uneasiness about the lower’ 
angle of the shoulder blades; flatulency, op- 


‘pression, or acidity of the stomach; a pale or’ 


sallow complexion; a dark circle round the 
eyes ; a loaded, pale, or yellowish tongue ; di-' 
minished clearness of the skin; a soft, slow, 
weak, or languid’ pulse ; lassitude or debility ; 
inability of exertion; constipation, coli 
pains, or an irregular state of the bowels, wit! 
deficiency of bile in the stools ; loaded or dark 
urine,;-with a more or less copious sediment ; 
occasionally pain in the eyes and forehead ; 
and mental depression, with disinclination to 
mental or physical employment: 

14. iti. Compitéetione.—This complaint may’ 
be symptomatic of other affections, particularly 
of those already alluded to. It may also occa- 
sion various associated ailments. When pita} 
from previous disorder of the stomach or o 
the intestines, or of the liver itself, the primary 
affection will be more or less increased by it.- 
The associated ailments, with some of which it. 
often stands in the relation either of canse or of 
effect, are chiefly indigestion, constipation, diar- 
rhea, jaundice, colle, bypochondriasis, agues, 
rheamatiem, gout, herpetic and other cutane- 
ons affoctions, enlargements of the spleen, asth- 
matic seizures, dropsy, and palpitations or oth- 
erirregular actions of the heart. I have often 
had oecasion to observe that, when any of these’ 
complaints was attended by the symptoms char-’ 
acterizing this affection, if a purgative succeed- 
ed in procuring copious bilious evacuations, a‘ 
very beneficial effect speedily followed. In 
many of these morbid associations a very gen- 
tle aperient has produced a very violent opera- 
tion, but the result has always been most sala- 
tary. A lady wae subject for some time to 
peipitatione, intermissions of the pulse, with 
great uneasiness at the precordia. Various 
opinions were given as to the nature of the dis- 
eases. Having been consulted, I observed sev- 
eral of the symptoms indicating aecumulations: 
of' bite on the biliary passages. A moderate 
dose of calomel; to be taken at bedtime, and a 
mild purgative draught in the morning, were 
prescribed. Violent catharsis followed, and the 
disordered a¢tion'of the heart vines ka In 
1822, I was requested by a practitioner to see 
a patient with him labouring under a severe 
attack of asthma. He hed been purged, but: 
witheut relief. I inferred from the symptoms 
that aecumolations in the biliary passages hed 
favoured the secession of the seizure; and 
therefore prescribed, in addition to other means, 
five graine of calomel, with one of ipecacuan- 
ha, and five of the extract of henbane,-to be 
given at night, and a stomachic aperient in the 
morniag. The former of these procured an 
irruption of acrid bile inte the duedenum' te 
soch an amount as te occasion vielent cholera, 
the morbid bile, in pore Sa ee the reetum, 
occasioning severe scalding and excoriation 
around:the anus, A military officer, who had 
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suffered several attacks of ague, wae seized 
‘with it in London, during an easterly wiod in 
March. The practitioner who attended him 
had prescribed purgatives, and the sulphate of 
quinine, without benefit. I recommended a 
bolus to be given at bedtime, containing twent 
ins of calomel, five of Jamzs’s powder, a 
ree of camphor, in conserve of roses ; a pur- 
gative draught in the morning, and persistence 
in the use of quinine. Before the purgative 
draught was taken, violent bilious purging came 
on, and he had no return of the ague. I could 
adduce, if it were requisite, numerous instan- 
ces illustrative of the importance of attending 
to the association of the morbid state now un- 
der consideration with other ailments. I know 
of no disordered condition which so generally 
predisposes, or so frequently gives occasion to 
other and more severe di as this. 

15. iv. The Remote Causes of accumulations 
of bile are numerous, and not fully recognised 
by writers. From my own observations in 
this climate, as well as in warm and other 
countries, I believe that they wili be found to 
be the following: (a) Predisposi: 


’ depression, anxiety, and grief; general debili- 
‘ty, and weakness of the digestive organs; the 
_ bilious, melancholic, or phlegmatic tempera- 
““Inents; aedeptary occupations, indolence, and 
confinement; insolation; too full living, and 
the use of too much animal food; ind nce 
in wine or spirituous liquors; and venereal ex- 
ceases.—(b) The exciting causes are, the sudden 
or protracted abstraction of the heat of the 
body, especially when in an inactive state, as 
sleeping with too few clothes, or in a damp 
bed, and the ingestion of cold drinks or ices; 
neglect of the bowels; and agues, or previous 
disorder of the biliary apparatus. 
16. v. Treatugwr.—The means to be employ- 
-ed for the removal of this disorder are so evi- 
dent as scarcely to require remark. Cases, 
however, occur in which some discrimination 
as to the choice of medicines for the evacua- 
tion of the accumulated secretion is necessary. 
In general, the milder purgatives should be first 
prescribed ; and, if theee fail, the more ener- 
getic may be employed. It often happens, par- 
ticularly when the bile has become inspissated, 
or when the gall-bladder and ducts have had 
their contractility much impaired by over-dia- 
tention, or by any other cause, that the repeat- 
ed exhibition af chologogue purgatives is ne- 
ceasary. But in other cases, especially when 
the bile has acquired acrid qualities, the gentler 
means will be the least likely to produce the 
severe effects often following the first dose of 
@ purgative, after the disuse of this kind of 
medicine for some time. Accordingly, five 
grains of blue pill, or of Prumer’s pill, may 
be given at bedtime, and a mild aperient draught 
the following morning. The evacuations should 
be inspected, and the repetition of these, or the 
septipr of epi active means, determined 
upon from appearances they will present. 
If it should be necessary to repeat the parga- 
tive frequently, the mercurial ought to be given 
with caution, or only on each second or third 
ht, and either of formule 205, 266, oF of the 
following, mre sve on the followi 
morning, and on the interveni hi until 
all biliary collections have fea vamered : 


ae ware Salphatie Dj.—3as. i 
.; Potases 0 Dj-—3as. ; ‘ 

sei Bars pa dap gan Comp. she M. Fist Haus- 

tus, hor somni vel primo mane sumend 

“No. 231. & Infasi Calumbe, Infusi Senem Comp. 0& 

vjss.; Sodw Carben., gr. xv.—9Dj.; Extr. Tararaci Dij. ; 

Fret. Cardamom. Comp. 3jes. Fiat Haustus at sq: 

amendus. 

*"No. 232. RK Potasse Bitart. in pualv. pate eees Con 

fect. Senne Ses, ; Sirupi Zingiberia q. ¢. ut fiat 

molle, cujus dimidium sumatur hurd somni, vel mane noo 

teque. 


17. The above are generally sufficient to ac- 
complish the ends in view. But sometimes 
they fail, although repeated, to procure a suffi- 
cient evacuation of bile, or to remove all the 
symptoms depending upon collections in the bil- 
jary passages. When this is the case, a fall 
dose of calomel, with Jauzs’s powder or cam- 
phor, or ipecacuanha, or with the com 
camboge pill, or the compound extract of colo- 
cynth, may be given at night; and either of 
these draughts, or a solution of neutral salts, in 
the morning. An emetic is often beneficial in 
such circumstances, before these measures are 
resorted to. When there appears reason to 
believe that the accumulation of bile arises 
from active congestion of the duodenum, par- 
ticularly when the symptoms of inflammetory 
indigestion are present, or when the indications 
of ppenenin:thn.Socte soem teat, calemel ie 
generally B it may repeated 
with advantage. The combination, also, of 
ipecacuanha or antimony with the pargative 
takes at night promotes the action on the bili 
ary organs. In some obstinate cases, when if 
was necessary to repeat the purgatives fre- 
quently, I have given colchicum in either of the 
above draughts with benefit. Besides these, 
frictions with stimulating liniments over the 
right hypochondrium and epigastriam, or a blis- 
ter, the nitro-hydroehloric acid lotion, or the 
emplastrum ammoniaci cum hydrargyro, in the 
game situation, may be prescribed. A healthy 
air, or change of air, regular exercise, j 
larly horee exercise, early hours, and the use 
of the Cheltenham mineral waters, or the arti- 
ficial mineral waters of Seidechuts or of Pullna, 
with attention to diet, will materially promote 
the action of the biliary apparatus. treat- 
ment is, in other respects, similar to that advi- 
sed in the articles on Conetieation and Inpi- 
GESTION. 

II. Excrestvz Disrextion oy rae Gart-31ap- 

DER. 

18. i. It is not often that the accumulation 
of bile in the gall-bladder is so great as to give 
Tise to an external tumour, as its discharge 
into the duodenum generally occurs before it 
reaches this extent. But cases sometimes are 
seen in which 8 very distinct tumour is formed 
by the distended gall-bladder in one of the fol- 
lowing situations : 1st. In the epigastric region, 
and a little towards the right side; Sdly. Im- 
mediately below the cartilaginous margins of 
the right ribs; Sdly. Lower in the hypochon- 
drium, and directed either downward, or u 
ward, or even backward, but most frequen! 
rising into the epigastrium; and, 4thly. De- 

ing down either towards the umbilicus, 
or to the crest of the ilium, or between these 
situations. The distention of this viecus arises, 
(a) from inflammation and tumefaction, or 
thickening, &c., of the coats of the common 
duct, occasioning more or less narrowing or 
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complete obstruction of its canal; (5) from 
similar lesions, or tumours, in the duodenum, 
implicating the termination of this duct; (c) 
from the arrest of a biliary calcolus in the same 
situation; (4) from tumours in the pancreas, 
pylorus, or adjoining parts, or even in the liver 
itself, pressing upon this duct ; (¢) from the en- 
tire obliteration of the duct, in consequence of 
either of the foregoing lesions ; and (/) possi- 
bly from spasmodic constriction, or from the 
accumulation of thickened bile or mucus in the 
canal. Of these five alterations, all but the 
last have been observed by me in post-mortem 
examinations. The last, very probably, has 
existed in some of the cases in which the tu- 
mours have disappeared with more or less 


mo. The 

19. tamour, thus formed by an exces- 
sively distended gall-bladder, may, a. continue 
during the remaining life of the patient ; 8. or 
disappear after a longer or shorter time, its 
subsidence being either slow or rapid. This 
latter event may proceed either from the re- 
moval of the obstruction in the common duct, 
whether this have been spasm, inflammation, 
or any of the more mechanical obstacies just 
mentioned, or from the gradual absorption of 
more or less of the bile in the bladder. When 
absorption of the contents of this viscus pro- 
ceeds, an additional quantity not passing into 
it, the tamour will disappear slowly and grada- 
ally. Instances have occurred, however, in 
which the coats of the gall-bladder, sim to 
the great distention, or to the acrimony of the 


contained fluid, have become inflamed or ulcer. | tids 


ated, and have subsequently been perforated or 
ruptured, the contents being effused, either 
into the peritoneal cavity, giving rise to intense 
and rapidly fatal peritonitis, or into some other 
Viscas with which the gall-bladder had pre- 
viously formed adhesions. Cases of this kind 
have been recorded by Scnewcx, Bertin, At- 
Buxti, Sacucre, Bower, Dessanpies, PortaL, 
Franr, Dovste, and Porrat. The accumula- 
ted bile may even be poured out externally, 
owing to the adhesion of the gall-bladder to the 
abdominal parietes and to the inflammation, 
ulceration, and perforation having proceeded 
from the former to the surface of the latter. 
Horstice, Broca, Awyanp, and De Hagen have 
detailed cases of this description. 

20. Although calculi lodged in the common 
duct most frequently occasion distention of the 
gall-bladder, yet this cause may exist without 
this effect being observed; or it may have 
been present and have gradually subsided. M. 
Durcar (Jowrn. Hebdomad., t. iii., p. 14) has ad- 
duced a case in which this dact was complete- 
ly obstructed by a calculus, the hepatic ducts 
and their radicles having been much dilated, 
and yet the gall-bladder was atrophied, and re- 
duced to a simple canal with thickened pari- 
etes. Inflammation of the gall-bladder had 
most probably supervened in this instance, and 
been followed by thickening and constriction 
of its coats, with absorption of its contents. 
M. Pertrr thinks that inflammatory engorge- 
ment and tamefaction of the liver is often con- 
cerned in producing accumulation of bile in the 
bladder; and that, when the resolution of the 
inflammation is followed by a copious secretion 
of this fluid, before the congestion or tumefac- 
tion and obstruction of the common duct have 


been removed, the distention of the gall-blad- 
der will often be excessive. From whatever 
cause it may arise, the accumulation is often 
remarkable. In a case related by Mr. Ginson 
(Edin. Med. Essays, vol. ii., p. 852), the tumour 
was #0 large as to reach over to the left hypo- 
chondrium, to force out the false ribs of both 
sides, and to occasion great difficulty of breath- 
ing. The common duct was found, after death, 
obstructed by concretions, and the gall-bladder 
contained eight pounds of thick bile. Youne 
(Philos. Trans., vol. xxvii.) found in the body of 
a middle-aged female a similar obstruction, 
and aon the same quantity of thick bile in 
the gall-bladder. Parallel instances, to which 
references are made at the end of this article, 
are recorded by Vrsaxivs, Go.pwiz, Hurstnorr, 
Havrgsierc, Auyann, Vetren, Krazrr, Van 
Swieren, Dovernsy,\Pezorp, Wieprmann, and 
others. 
21. The contents of a distended gall-bladder 
do not always consist of bile. In rare instan- 
ces, purulent matter, or numerous biliary con- 
cretions, have been collected in it. The for- 
mer has generally passed into it from an ab- 
ecess in the liver, either along the ducts or 
subsequent to adhesions formed between the 
external surfaces of the liver and gall-bladder. 
Moroasom and Fantom found it distended by 
air. 
22. ii. Diaenosts.— A tumonr arising from 
accumulations of bile in the gall-bladder may 
be mistaken for an abscess of the liver, or for 
encysted dropsy, or for & tumour containing hyda- 
ide; and, if an opening were made into it, in 
the supposition of it being either of these, a 
fatal result would immediately ensue, unless 
adhesions pa ribet formed between the 
gall-bladder the parietes of the abdomen, 
which rarely take place. It, therefore, is very 
necessary to distinguish between these diseases 
and an excessive distention of the gall-bladder. 
—(a) The diagnosis between this latter and 
abscess of the ltver, — externally, is often 
difficult. In a case which I had an opportunity 
of seeing, the surgeon was about to puncture 
the tumour, when, delay having been suggest- 
ed, and chologogue purgatives preecribed, the 
tumour disappeared after a copious discha’ 
of bile. A similar case was lately rted 
one of the London Medical Journals. M. Perr, 
having been consulted in a case that had been 
considered abscess of the liver, had commenced 
with the operation for the removal of its con- 
tents; but as soon as he had divided the me 
uments the tumour became soft, and instan 
afterward subsided. He closed the incision 
and proceeded no farther, telling the assistants 
that this occurrence had shown him the nature 
of the disease, and that copious bilious evaca- 
ations would soon take place. This directly 
occurred, and the patient recovered. The 
symptoms distinguishing between these two 
lesions are the following: 1. The rapid appear- 
ance and circumscribed form of the tumoar, 
with manifest fluctuation out its extent, 
when it from r. 2. The 
softness and mobility of the integuments over 
the more prominent parts of the tumour; and 
the absence of a diffused swelling or hardness 
at the circumference, and of edema, or of an 
emphysematous feel, when it is thus produced. 
| 3. Abscess of the liver is consequent upon in- 
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flammatory symptoms referrible to this viscus. 
The tumour it occasions forms slowly, is at- 
tended with great swelling, and tension in the 
parts adjoining, and is at first diffused, hard, 
and imperfectly defined. Fluctuation is very 
obscure, occurs late in the progress of the 
swelling, and is confined to the centre, the 
circumference being hard and tumid. 4. There 
_are always febrile symptoms attendant upon 
this disease ; but they are seldom observed in 
distention of the gall-bladder, unless inflamma- 
tion has supervened. 5. Pain in suppuration 
is pulsatory, in the other it is not, and it gener- 
ally intermits. 6. Shivering is more frequent- 
ly present in suppuration, or continues longer, 
than in distention of the gall-bladder; and it 
terminates in perspiration, which rarely occurs 
in the latter. 7. A distended gall-bladder pre- 
sents more of the appearance of a deep-seated 
encysted tumour than of abecess.— (5) The 
swelling from encysted dropsy is larger, and the 
fluctuation more distinct than from a distend- 
ed gall-bladder.—(c) The same remark, how- 
ever, does not apply to the encysied tumours 
that cantain hydatids. Between both these 
and distention of the gall-bladder the diagnosis 
is often very difficult, unless the appearances 
of the evacuations and of the skin are closely 
observed. In the lattor the stoals are devoid 
of bilo, are white or clayey, &c.; the urine is 
very dark, Joaded, and clouded; and the skin 
discoloured or jaundiced. In the former the 
stools are rarely without bile, and the other 
Symptoms are seldom observed, as there is no 
interruption of the passage of this secretion 
into the duodenum, nor suppression of the 
function. 

28. iii, The Treatment of excessive distention 
of the gall-bladder should not be materially dif- 
ferent from that advised for the common oc- 
currence of impaired action of the biliary pas- 
sages (4 16). The alkaline carbonates, the 
spirits of nitric etber, and the extract of tarax- 
acom, in liberal doses, either in camphor julep, 
or in the medicines prescribed above (4 16), or 
in the decoction of taraxacum, will aften be 
serviceable, especially when the use of thom is 
ateadily persisted in, is varied according to cir- 
cumstances, and is aided by the external reme- 
dies already mentioned (9 17). When the dis- 
tention seems to arise from the arrest of bili 
concretions in the common duct, or, indeed, 
from any other cause, the liquor potesse, cas- 
tile-soap, the biborate of soda, aptimoniais in 
-small doses, anodynes, the warm bath, and ole- 
aginous aperients, as olive oil, &c., will be the 
most useful. Emetics are dangerous ; but lax- 
atives, mild purgatives, and aperient enemate 
are bepeficial, and should be continued from 
time to time. In sH cases of biliary obdstruc- 
tion the means enumerated at another place 
(see art. Conorrrions—Biliary, 4 14, ef seq.) 
Will be very appropriate. The most suitable 
Beverages are, the common imperial drink, or a 
solution of equal parts of the bitartrate of pot- 
ash and diborate of soda, dissolyed in » weak 
decoction of marsh-maliows, or of taraxacum, 
with a little orange peel, &c.; or warm whey, 
or soda water, or spruce beer. The factitio's 
waters of Seidechutz, or of Geiloau, or of h_a- 
rienhad, or the mineral waters of Seidlitsz, of 
Leamington, or of Scarborough, are often of 
service both in this and other forma of biliary 


obstruction. But I believe that there is no 
mineral water more beneficial than that most 
common of all mineral waters, namely, sea 
water, when it is taken in sufficient apd 
and porns in for a reasonable peri 
IV. lawtammation of THe Gacti-Bianper anp 

Duors. Hepatitis bt gan. Sauvages ; Chole- 

cystitis, Hildenbrand. 

Crassur.—II. Crass, III. Onpss Ceeepaed 

24. Derin.—Deep-seaied acute pain m the epi- 
gastric ls extending to the right hypochon- 
drium, and backward, generally with vomit a Pad 
a greenish bile, frequently jaundice, 
ways with symptomatic fever. 

25. i. The Symptoms of inflammation of the 

ll-bladder or ducts are extremely fallacioes. 
This disease may be either acute, sub-acute, or 
chronic; and, in either of these states, it is 
generally consecotive of inflammation of the 
concave surface of the liver, or of obstructions 
of the ducts, or of the irritation of biliary com 
cretions; and henoe its approach is slow and 
insidious, or the symptoms attending it are 
merely an aggravation of those produced by 
the antecedent disorder. This is especially the 
case when i occurs in @ chronic or sub-scute 
form. Chills or rigours may or may not cocur ; 
but they are generally preceded by paio, more 
or less severe and acute, in the situatiog mee- 
tioned above. Vomiting is frequeetly present, 
and the matters ejected are oRen greenish. 
There is great tenderness at the epigastrium, 
and econ is apt to excite vomiting. Severe 
calicky pains are felt in the upper regioas of the 
abdomen; and jaundice sometimes appears 
suddenly. The attendant fever is characterzzed 
‘by @ emall or constricted pulse, by evening ex- 
acerbations, by a very dark, turbid, and scanty 
urine, and by thirst. The stoois are generally 
devaid of bie. These are the moet constast 
symptoms of inflammation of this viscus ; but 
they are not altogether to be depended ypon, 
for they are usually present in hepatitis, aod 
even in duodenitis or gastritis. Another cir- 
cumetance which adds to the difficulty of diag- 
nosis, besides its mode of accession, is xs fre- 

uent complication with these diseases, or with 
dcopai cal effusion, especialy in the abdominal 
cavity. But iodammation of the gall-bladder 
or ducts is often consequent upoo excessive 
distention ; and, when this is the case, the 
characteristic symptoms commonly follow a 
more or less distiact tumogr in some ene of the 
Situations I have noticed above; apd the mature 
of the complaint is thereby made manifest ; 
jaundice, and white stools, with very dark 
ey — thea seldom or never wanting. ' 

na 8 conseculize . 

saiGol SncterentieTueaices eae 
abaii take a brief view of the most commoa.— 


this kind have been noticed by Verrer, Moa- 
acm, Amyanp, Watter, Moranp, Frane, Bate 
tis, Sammeznina, Martin Sovon, and Awpaan. 
The ulceration may pass into perforation, or 
even rupture, without any very ounsiderable 
distention of the viscus having previously 00, 
curred, the bile being effused im the peritoneal 
cavity or into some adjoining viscus in the maa- 
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spects the symptoms are nearly the same as 
those stated to indicate the passage of the gall- 
stones.—(See art. PEMpEnTon tre Liter yt 8.) 
30. v. Treatuznt.—Inflammation of the gall- 
adder and ducts should be treated in a nearly 
similar manner to other inflammations, but with 
reference to the organization and functions, of 
the part. The first intention should be, to re- 
move the inflammation ; the second, to procure 
a free and healtby flow of bile into the duode- 
num, Blood-letting, both general and local, is 
always requisite; and generally tends to the 
fulfilment of both indications. Immediately 
after the first blood-letting, a full dose of calo- 
mel—from five to twenty grains—according to 
the age and strength of the patient, with Jamzs's 
and opium or hyoscyamus, may be given 

with few exceptions. Experience has proved 
the propriety of exhibiting one or two doses of 
this medicine in cases where these parts have 
been either partially or chiefly implicated, and 
the riments of Mr. Awngscey have demon- 
the influepce of a large dose of calomel 

in diminishing inflammatory irritation of the 
stomach and duodenum: an effect which, if 
produced in these viscera, will probably extend 
to the gall-ducts. If a repetition of the bleed- 
ing should be necessary, the calomel, antimony, 
and opium may be repeated immediately after- 
ward, as this combination has a most decided 
effect, when thus exhibited, in diminishing vas- 
cular action, and in equalizing the circulation. 
Mild aperients and cathartic enemata may subse- 
quently be given ; and, having thereby procured 
evacuations, medicine of a deobstruent and relaz- 
ant kind should be prescribed. The alkaline car- 
donates with tarazacum ; the biborate of soda, in 
the decoctum althea, with emall doses of ipecac- 
wuanha, and of the powder or the extract of the 


leaves of belladonna; and the nitrate of potash ine 1D 


or hydro-chlorate of ammonia, in camphor mix- 
ture, with large doses of the spirits of nitric 
ether, are the most appropriate medicines ; but 
they should be given in repeated doses, and so 
as not to offend the stomach. 

31. Of the external applications, the most effi- 
cacious are the warm terebinthi : 
warm poultices, fomentations, and afterward a 
plaster consisting either of the emplastrum am- 
moniaci cum hydrargyro, or chiefly of the extract 
of belladonna and camphor, according to the pe- 
culiaritiea of the case. Having removed in- 
flammation, and relieved the more urgent symp- 
toms, by these or similar means, a due flow of 
bile into the duodenum should be promoted by 
small doses of blue pill, or of PLuxuzr's pill, 
the liquor potasse, or the carbonates of soda 
or potash, or the biborate of soda, or the ace- 
tate of potash, or the extracts or decoction of 
ftaraxacum or of chelidonium, or the ethers, 
-&c., variously combined. A gentle action on 
the bowels, by emollient and oleaginous medi- 
cines, should be continued for some time. If 

in of a spasmodic kind recur, belladonna, or 

yoscyamus, or opium, or colchicum may be 
‘given with these; and if the irritation seem 
ao be owing to the presence of gall-stones, 


ithe combination of the spirits of turpentine, J 


rwith sulphuric ether, as advised by Duranoz, 
‘Srravs, Wirtino, Quazim, and others, or with 
alcohol, as recommended by Prrcivat, or with 
the spirits of nitric ether, as directed by Wotrr, 


may be tried. An anodyne may also be given | wil 


with either of these combinations, especially 
byoscyamus, or belladonna. Colchicum, with 
the alkaline carbonates, has proved of 
benefit in some cases in which I believed the 
biliary passages to have been implicated in the 
inflammation of the associated viscera; and 

rocyanic acid, given in full doses with olive 
vil, or with almond oil and camphor julep, has 
afforded great relief where there was every 
reason to suppose that gall-stones or spasm 
was the cause of suffering. The treatment in 
other respects, as well as the diet and regimen 
of the patient, are altogether the same as are 
fully detailed in the articles Conozetions—Bu- 
tary, and Jaunpice. 
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GANGRENE.— Syn. Gangrena; Sphacelus ; 

Mortification.—T'ayypa:va (from ypdu, I eat 

ordevour). Gangrene, Fr. Der Brand, Germ. 

Gangrena, Ital. 

Crassiy.—IV. Crass, IV. Onver (Author, 
in Preface). 

1. Darin.—Death of @ part or the whole of an 
organ. 

2. The terms gangrene, sphacelus, and morti- 
fication are vom fs applied to the same condi- 
tion, especially by Continental writers. Dr. 
Carswece has pointed out certain distinctions 
between them, restricting the first appellation 
to incipient mortification, and the second to the 
last stage of this lesion. He has thus made 
mortification to be the generic term. This is 
in accordance with the meaning usually attach- 
ed to the terms in this country ; but, as morti- 
fication is the last result of the morbid state— 
is no longer a disease, but its termination—I 
have preferred the first of these appellations ; 
and especially as it is the most appropriate to 
the changes generally comprised under these 
terms, and as it is usually applied to a lesion 
which, in respect of its nature and treatment, 
comes much more within the province of the 
medical practitioner than that which the terms 
sphacelus and mortification are generally em- 
ter to represent. Formerly, gangrene, par- 
ticularly in its medical relations, was consider- 
ed merely as a consequence of inflammation ; 
buat a more extended view of it has been taken 
by some Continental writers; and, still more 
recently, it has been treated by Dr. Carswett 
in an able and comprehensive manner. The 
division of this subject must necessarily have 
an intimate relation to the principal causes 
which produce it. In considering, therefore, 
the ical relations of gangrene, I shall 
view it successively, lst. As a consequence 
of inflammation; 2dly. As a result of local or 

eral debility or exhaustion, interesting chief- 
Fr the organic nervous influence ; 3dly. As an 
effect of obstructed circulation; 4thly. As pro- 
duced by various physical agents; and, Sthly. 
As occasioned by poisonous substances. 

3. I.—Patnorogican Reuatione or Gan- 
OxENE.—i GANGRENE CONSEQUENT UPON InFLAM- 


uation.—All parts susceptible of inflammation 
may become gangrenous in consequence of it ; 
but there are various circumstances that cause 
this change to be more common in some tis- 
sues or parts than in others. . The 7 

of a part disposes it to inflammation, and, con- 
sequently, to a gangrene. Hence, cellular and 
mucous tissues are much more liable to it than 
fibrous and serous structures. ‘The latter nev- 
er experiences it until the cellular tissues by 
which they are nourished have undergone a 
similarchange. The sensili iy, excitability, and 
susceptibility of a part have also a great influ- 
ence in producing it; the disposition to infam- 
mation, and to gangrene as one of its results, 
being in proportion to the grades of these prop- 
erties with which an organ or structure is en- 


i, | owed. The situation of a part or structure at a 


distance from the centre of vital or nervous in- 
fluence, and of circulation, has also some in- 
fluence in favouring the termination of inflam- 
mation in gangrene. Also, intense grades of 
inflammation in these parts may proceed until 
this result takes place, without causing death ; 
whereas inflammations of the more vita) and 
central organs, as the heart, brain, &c., put an 
end to life before this change has supervened. 

4. Various pathological states dispose not only 
to inflammation, but also to the supervention 
of tiem the most important of these are, 
«. Disorder of the digestive organs, especial- 
ly impaired energy of the organs most directly 
influenced by the organic nervous system; 6b. 
A weak and irritable state of constitution; ¢. 
Exhaustion by previous disease, particularly by 
fevers and epidemic maladies ; d. Interruptions 
of the excreting functions, and of the depura- 
tive action resulting therefrom ; morbid con- 
ditions of the blood, as in typhoid, malignant, 
and exapthematous fevers, in nl pe and 
in scurvy ; f. Pre-existent, functional, or struc- 
tural changes in a part, as impeded circulation, 
congestion, &c.; g. Interrupted circulation in 
an adjoining organ, or obstructed return of the 
venous blood from the part affected. These 
conditions not merely predispose to inflamma 
tion, but also modify its characters, and favour 
most remarkably the occurrence of gangrene, 
especially when more than one of them are in 
operation, as in erysipelas, in which we gen- 
erally observe the inflammatory action super. 
vene on marked disorder of the digestive and 
excreting functions, on a morbid state of the 
circulating fluids, and on disordered circulation 
in the part. 

5. The causes which induce inflammation 
also influence its termination in gangrene, but 
to a much less extent than those already no- 
ticed, unless they be of a disorganizing or poi- 
sonous kind, when they more properly fal) un- 
der a different head. Intensity of the exciting 
causes relatively to the excitability and suscep- 
tibility of the part, have some influence, etpe- 
cially when it is great, the consequent vascu- 
lar reaction, in connexion with the morbid im- 
pression made by the cause upon the vital 
properties of the part, often rendering infam- 
mation more acute and severe, and thereby 
more prone to exhaust vital power, or to pass 
into gangrenous disorganization. But agents 
which excite inflammation without producing 
a mechanical, chemical, or poisonous opera- 
tion, do not very remarkably favour the occur 
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‘rence of gangrene, independently of this cit- 
-cumstance, and of those already enumerated. 
The disposition to terminate in gangrene will 
doubtless be increased by the intensity of the lo- 
cal and al vascular action relatively to the 
state of constitutional power; but such imten- 
sity of action will itself, in a great measure, 
result from the circumstances already enumer- 
ated. In a word, therefore, the causes of in- 
flammation passing into gangrene, are those 
stated above, in connexion with peculiarity of 
‘temperament, constitution, and habit of body, 
and with the intensity of local and gen- 
eral vascular action, relatively to vital resist- 
ance or power characterizing the inflammatory 
state. 
6. A. Of the Phenomena of Gangrene from In- 
flammation—a. In respect of particular Tissucs 
and Organs—a. Of the Integuments.— When in- 
flammation is about to pass into gangrene, very 
evident changes take place in the colour, tem- 
perature, sensibility, and vital cohesion of the 
part. The redness becomes darker, or chan- 
to a livid, violet, purplish, or black hue. 
The morbidly increased temperature and the 
augmented sensibility of the inflamed part are 
remarkably lessened, and the pain has disap- 
peared from it, and extended to the surround- 
‘yng structures. The vital cohesion of the part 
is mach weakened, although its density is some- 
times augmented. Vesicles also appear on the 
surface, owing to the effusion of serum, or of 
a sanguinolent serum under the cuticle. These 
changes become more manifest as the gan- 
ene passes into its second stage or sphace- 
us. The colour becomes gray, yellowish gray, 
eenish, brown, or black, or varioas interme- 
iate shades. The vesicles are now enlarged, 
or the cuticle is entirely separated by the effu- 
aion of a bloody serum beneath it, which es- 
capes and leaves the skin loosely covered by 
at, or partially denuded and discoloured. The 
integument crepitates on pressure, is puffy, 
soft, cold, and insensible. It soon afterward 
emits a cadaverous and offensive odour, indi- 
eating that the gangrened part is quite dead, 
and is undergoing decompesition. 

7. The emphysema and feetor of the part are 
proofs of the gangrene having arrived at com- 
Plete mortification and putrefaction; but the 
part may be completely dead without these 
phenomena being observed. Among the chief 
changes that occur after gangrene has taken 

lace, are the spreading and limitation of it. 

e former is increased by whatever depresses 
the organie nervous power or contaminates the 
blood ; and, as long as it continues, the dark 
red or livid discoloration attending it extends 
farther and farther, and gradually disa rs 
fin the ihe! cin sound skin. The Glas 
change is p' by whatever restores ner- 
vous energy, increases vita) resistance, and 
promotes the assimilating and excreting func- 
tions. As soon as it commences, the hvid or 
dark-red discotoration of the circumference or 
margin of the gangrened part is more nar- 
rowed. Ulceration commences at the margin 
of the inflamed part, and separates from it in 
the form of slough, the portion which had be- 
come gangrenous. The loss which is thus oc- 
casioned is partially repaired by the exudation 
of coagulable lymph, which, becoming organized 
in the form of granulations, assume more and 


more of a membranous form, and constitute, 
in its complete state of reparation, the cice- 
trix. A favourable change in the part and im 
the constitational affection may occur at an 
early period of gangrene, and the result may be 
still more felicitons. In this case, the darkz- 
red or livid colour of the affected part becomes 
more circumscribed, and assumes a brighter 
tint, the swelling subsides, and the tempera- 
ture gradoally returns; aH the functions, as 
well as the organization, are preserved. Gan- 
grene of the skin always implicates, to a great- 
er or less extent, the subjacent cellclar tiseue ; 
bat this latter may be the primary and chief 
seat of this ; , 
8. B. Gangrene of the cellular tisene—This 
tissue is more frequently, more extensively, 
and more rapidly affected by gangrene than 


‘wBY other part, more particularly where it is 


most abundant or is covered by aponeurotic 
expansions, which prevent contaminating Guids 
from reaching the surface. Gangrene of this 
tissne is either diffused or cercumecribed. Im the 
diffused form it generally occurs ia external 
parts, and most commonly follows erysipelas 
and diffused inflammation of the cellular tissue 
from abrasions, wounds, punctures, and the in- 
oculation of morbid er petrid matter, as by 
wounds in dissection. In these cases the in- 
filammation spreads rapidly and extensively, 
termiuates quickly in gangrene, and often ex- 
tends to the blood-vessels, tendons, aponeu- 
roses, and lymphatics ; these resist for a long- 
er time the disorganizing process, and are 
often seen, especially in the extremities, run- 
ning in the midst of d cellular tis- 
sue, and of effused fluids. If the inflammation 
affect the interior of a considerable venous or 
arterial trank, particolarly that which chiefly 
supplies a limb, the circulation through it is in- 
Lach er. by the lymph effused in its canal, 
and entire part beyond the seat of obstruc- 
tion is struck by gangrene. In the internal 
viscera gangrene very seldom occurs in a dif- 
fused form, unless in cases where erysipelas 
extends to the fauces and pharynx, or in the 
more malignant cases of angina. 

9. Circumscribed gangrene of the cellular tis- 
sne is seen in that connected with the integu- 
ments, in the common boil, and in carbancie. 
When gangrene is obeerved in the cellular tis- 
sue of internal organs, it almost always is cir- 
comseribed. When the submucous tissuc is its 
seat, it generally is in spots or patches of va- 
rious dimensions, and is consecative of in- 
flammation which has commenced in the ma- 
cous membrane, and extended thence to the 
submucous tissue. In such cases, particularly 
in dysentery, considerable portions of the ma- 
cous surface are detached, owing to gangrene 
of its subjacent tissue. Altho gangrene of 
the subscrous cellular tisswe is more or less cir- 
cumscribed, yet it is often extensire ; bat, in 
these latter instances, the serous membrane is 
also implicated. This is especially the case 
when the sub-peritoneal tissue is the seat of 
lesion. It is rarely, however, that the inflam- 
mation of it, which terminates in this manner, 
commences in the peritoneum, unless in some 
cases of strangulation from hernia or introsus- 
ception. It commonly either originates in the 
cellolar tissue itself, or extends to it from ad- 
Joining parts. Indeod, this is always the case 
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sin respect of the sub-peritoneal tissue of the 
Jbunbar, iliac, and pelvic regions. 

10. y. Mucous membranes are sometimes 
found ous, but not so frequently as 
Was suppoeed:by the older writers, who mistook 
softening discoloration from the imbibition of 
morbid secretions, and even albuminous exu- 
dations thrown out on their surfaces io the 
‘form of false membranes, for sphacelation. 
Gangrene of this membrane is generally eir- 
cumscribed, often very limited, and sested 
chiefly in the throat, the lower part of the ilium, 
in the cecum, the sigmoid flexure of the calan, 
and in the rectum. The inflammation produ- 
cing if commences, and is chiefly seated, in 
the mucous tissue itseH, or in the follicles, ar 
in both. The gangrene may be limited to ei- 
Aher of these, or may extend to both, and even 
40 the subjacent cellular tissue. Where thus 
changed, eae Mucous membrane ony firat pre- 
sents eo gray or grayish yellow oolour, 
‘which often 


pplied to it, es- 
pecially by the bile, or by the blood. The part 
surrounding the slough is generally congested, 
of a brownish red, or of a purple, or livid hue. 
Dr. Cazswact remarks that, when the inflam 
tation has been confined to the agminatad, or 
Pryez's follicles, and when the greater part, 
r the whole of the fallicie has aloughed, little 
congestion or i redness may re- 
gnzin. If these glands are already the seat of 
disease—as in cantinned and hectic fevers, 


consumption, &c.—a slight attack of inflamma. | Infam. 


tion may destroy their vitality, and little or no 
‘vascularity may be observed around them after 
eath. The mucous surface of the bronchi is 
rarely the seat of gangrene, and only consee- 
utively of inflammation of adjoining parts. 
Gangrene of the mucous surface of the uéerus 
and vagine is not infrequently seen jn dissec- 
tions after puerperal fevers. (See Pugmreas. 
Diszases, and Urerve.) 

11. 6, Serous are the seats of gan- 
gtene only consecutively of this, or of some 
other cause, as suppuretion, ulceration, &c., in 
the subserous tissue, as noticed above (4 9). 


may be variously tinged by bile, blood, or mor- 
bid matters; it is also soft and apongy, and is 
readily detached from the surrounding tissues, 
which are usually more or less injected. 

1%. ¢. Fibrows tisauce become gangrenous 
only in consequence of this lesion in the im- 
mediately adjoining parts. The muscular tissuc 
is very rarely seized by gangrene after inflam- 
mation. The muscular tunics of the digestive 
canal are sometimes, however, thus affected, 
owing to the extension of gangrene from the 
associated tissues, as in the case of sloughing 
ulcers commencing in the internal coats of the 
tube. If recovery take place after a portion 
of the muscular tunic has been thus destroyed, 
the cicatrix which is formed contracts, as Dr. 
Canswact has atated, and the diameter of the 
canal is permanently lessened. The Acart is, 
rhape, never even partially gangrenous while 

continues; and the erteries and vems aro 
mever the seat of this change until the sur- 


but | rounding cellular tissue and cellular coate of 


to pass into gangrene, have been observed b 
ists, but by none with piauck 
case and precision as by Karrexpeownee (Ex- 
. corca Slahamn . et Ves. in Inflam., 4to. 
m., 1826, p. 8%) and Gewpuin (Hist. Anat. des 
,t. i, p. 31, ef passim). According to 
their researches and my own observations, the 
capillaries loee their tonicity and vital cohesion, 
became disteaded, or even ured, or allow 
the exudation of a portion of their contents. 
At the same time, the dood in the distended 
capillaries ceases to circulate ; changes from a 
dark red to a dark brown or black bue ; and coag- 
alates; its globules uniting, adbering to the in- 
ternal surface of the vessels, and filling their 
eanais. A similar change takes place in what- 
ever blood may have been into the are- 
ole of the tissues during the acme of the in- 
flammatory state, or the passage of it into gan- 
grene. This alteration of the blood and of the 
iMeries causes the livid, purple, or black hue 


anal extends to the peritoneal surface, this | capila 


membrane, having lost the supply of blood 


sequent 
hiefly when the ulcer is large, and the 
tieat's habit of body cachectic, and most 
qeently in the lower part of the dium. The 
pleura is more rarely the seat of gangrene thaa 
the peritoneum ; and the costal pleura is still 
gaore rarely affected thaa the try pleu- 
ra. Gangrene of the latter is met with as a 
resuk of the softening of tubereles situated im- 
mediately underneat! ne eae. 
grene of a subjacent portion of the hangs. 
serous membranes of the brain are gangre- 
nous only as a consequence of severe injury, 
particularly when the membranes are expoeed, 
ta geese in tem gi ei 
‘ jatter cause of gap 
pecocrieed. memes serous membranes has 
notieed by Mr. Cortawp Horcsieon. 
‘When the serous membrane is sphacelated, it 
assumes an ash gray or slate colour ; but it 


of the affected part ; and the loss of vital cohe- 
sion, and exudation of the serum, occasionally 
with some of the dark eolouring matter of the 
decom! blood, produce the soft, pulpy state 
attending the passage of gangrene into sphace- 
las. With the cessation of circulation, the sen- 
sibility is quickly lost; and when the part is 
deprived of ite vitality, iacision of it neither 
excites sensation nor causes loss of blood. 
Absorption, also, entirely ceases in the gangre- 
ned pert, but with activity at the mar- 
gins of the living and sphacelated tissues, as 
shown by the loca] and constitutional phenom- 
ena, and by the separation between the living 
and dead parts, which is partly occasioned by 
this process. 
14. B. Termingtions, &c—The changes that 
take place in the margin of the living inflamed 
part ere important, as upon these depends the 
occurrence of one or other of the following phe- 
nomena: Ist. The limitation of the gangrene, 
and separation of the diseased part; 2d. The 
spreading of the gangrene, and the coatamina- 
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tion of the circulating fluids; 984d. Dangerous 
or fatal hemorrhage ; and, 4th. Ulceration.— 
(a) The entire separation of the gangrened part, 
in a state of sphacelus, is caused by the produc- 
tion of coagulable lymph in the inflamed parts 
surrounding the gangrene. This lymph pre- 
vents the decomposed fluids from contamina- 
ting the surrounding tissues, by agglutinating 
not only the areole of these tissues, but also 
the orifices-or canals of the minute vessels, 
It also promotes the coagulation of the blood 
in the larger vessels, and thereby prevents the 
Occurrence of hemorrhage. It lastly, as the 
separation is perfected, becomes organized in 
the tissues which it agglutinates or in which it 
is effused, and is essential to the healing of the 
part.—(b) The spreading of the gangrene arises 
from the local and constitutional vascular ac- 
tion being so weak, or asthenic, or otherwise 
so morbid as to be incapable of forming coagu- 
lable lymph, whereby the contaminating infla- 
ence of the decomposed fluids and sphacelated 
tissues upon the surrounding parts may be re- 
sisted, the minute vessels agglutinated, their 
fluids coagulated, and absorption prevented. 
When this result is observed, the vital power 
of the part or of the constitution is in fault; 
and either a cachectic habit of body or a morbid 
state of the blood has preceded the occurrence 
of gangrene, as in erysipelas, scurvy, fever, 
&e.—({c) Hamorrhage may attend either of the 
preceding states of sphacelation. In the for- 
mer, it arises from an imperfect coagulation of 
the blood in the large vessels at the margin of 
the living inflamed part, the lymph not being 
sufficient to obstruct its extremity or to coag- 
ulate the blood in it with the requisite firmness. 
In the latter the hemorrhage is much more 
frequent, as these circumstances obtain much 
more generally and to a greater extent in it 
than in the former.—(d) Ulceration may follow 
either internal or external gangrene. In these 
cases, organization of the coagulable lymph 
that is formed, or granulation, does not aa 
place ; but absorption of it with the tissue in 
which it is deposited proceeds gradually. It is 
owing to this that perforation of hollow organs 
follows sphacelus. When the mortified part 
is retained, owing to its situation, or is not 
thrown off, it becomes macerated, or reduced 
to shreds by the fluids poured out by the sur- 
rounding vessels. A partial absorption may 
occur in these cases, and, by contaminating the 
circulating fluids, terminate life in a short time, 
or place it in imminent danger. In some in- 
stances, as introsusceptions, adhesions of the 
opposed margins of the living inflamed parts 
may take place, with perfect union, the sphace- 
lated portion being evacuated. A dead part of 
lung may also be thrown off by the bronchi. 

15. nm gangrene, in its earlier is 
arrested, and terminates in restoration of the 
healthy state, the blood begins to move in the 
obstructed capillaries, and the circulation, es- 
pecially at the circumference, becomes more 
and more active. The globules of the coagu- 
lated blood seem to separate, and to pass into 
the currents of the minute canals; sensibility 
gradually returns; and the colour of the part 
becomes less dark or livid. The temperature 
also rises; and the absorption of the effused 
fluid commences. At last, the size and firmness 
of the part, with all its functions, are restored. 


16. ii. Ganorewe vnow Locat on Gererac 
Desitrry—from Exhaustion of Or, Nervous 
Power.—Depression of the organic nervous or 
vital influence is the chief pathological element 
or precursor of this form of gangrene, which, 
owing to this circumstance, is contingent om 
certain adynamic diseases, as typhoid fevers, 
ecurvy, Doma or grenous thrush, and other 
maladies a readed by extreme asthenia. This 
variety is often preceded by increased sensibil- 
ity, heat, and injection of the part. The last 
of these characteristics is the most common, 
and is frequently eaused by pressure, 28 Ob- 
served in the parts on which patients rest m 
bed, by friction, puncture, and the irritation of 
morbid secretions. The application of leeches, 
blisters, or the tartarized antimonial ointment 
to debilitated or cachectic children often pro- 
duces it. But it occasionally appears, and pro- 
ceeds rapidly, without any very manifest ante- 
cedent or attendant inflammatory action—cer- 
tainly without increased action of a sthenic 
kind—particularly in very unhealthy children, 
and in ns opener ain Live 
putro-adynamic states of fever. In these, very 
slight causes will occasion engorgement of por- 
tions of the integuments, or of internal viscera, 
followed by the changes already described as 
constituting gangrene and sphacelus; and lo- 
cal congestions will sometimes occur, and be 
followed by loss of vitality, without any obvi- 
ous cause, or any obstruction to the circala- 
tion, or manifest increase of vascular action in 
the part; whatever action may appear being of 
an irritable, asthenic, or extremely weak kind. 
The gangrenous or asthenic form of furuacel, 
and the humid or phagedenic sores met with in 
the mouth, gums, cheeks, genitals, &c., of un- 
healthy children, are illustrations of this varie- 
ty, the chief characteristics of which are, de- 
pressed organic nervous or vital power; im- 
perfect or asthenic vascular action, both previ- 
ous to and attendant upon the gangrenous le- 
sion ; and a poor or vitiated state of the cireu- 
lating fluids. (See Scurvy, and Tuzrvse—Gen- 
grenous.) 

17. iii. Ganoxews rrou Oserrucren Crece 
LaTion.—The arteries may be incapable of con- 
veying blood to, and the seis of returning & 
from a part. In the preceding varieties of gap- 
grene, the organic nerves and capillaries are 
the primary and chief seats of the lesion. In 
this variety they are consecutively affected, 
owing por nay rece it either 
cutting off their supply o or preventi 
the return of it. The changes which take ee 
in either case are somewhat different, particu- 
larly as to the order of their proceesion. When 
the blood is sent in insufficient quantity to, or 
is entirely prevented from arriving at an organ 
or part, the effect upon the nervous and rascu- 
lar organization of it must be such as to canse 
its atrophy or death; for the fluid isite te 
nutrition and life is no jonger supplied to it. 
Bat when the return of the blood is obstructed 
by lesions of venous trunks, or by tumours 
pressing upon them, or by disease of the heart, 
an undue accumolation of blood takes place in 
the capillaries and veins beneath the seat of 
obstruction ; the blood stagnates more or less; 
the capillaries are distended beyond their pow- 
ers of reaction, and their tonicity is exhausted ; 
effusion supervenes in the more porous and 
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Yielding tissues ; the organic nervous and vital 
power of the part, already impaired by the stag- 
nation of the capillary circulation and the ve- 
nous esi por of the blood, are still farther 
dep by the progressive effusion and dis- 
tention; and at last, if the obstruction become 
complete, the vital manifestations of both 
Derves and capillaries are entirely extinguish- 
The varieties which thus proceed from 
these different pathological states require sep- 
arate notices. 
é obstruction of Arteries. 
—A ligature p around an arterial trunk, 
when the circulation is not supplied by collateral 
or anastomosing branches; the rwpture of the 
internal and middle coats of an artery, occa- 
sioning obstruction of its canal ; inflammation, 
followed by the accumulation of fibrinous lymph 
in its interior, and obliteration of the vessel ; 
and osseous or fibrinous deposites in its coats 
or in its cavity, are the circumstances which 
give rise to this variety.—«. Gangrene from rup- 
ture of the internal coats of an artery has been 
described by Professors Turner and Care- 
wait. The rupture of these coats is obvious- 
ly the result of previous disease. But, howev- 
er produced, it is manifest that the lacerated 
part, with the lymph effused from it, will often 
prove a nucleus around which a fibrinous coag- 
ujum will form, and increase until the circula- 
tion in the vessel is entirely obstructed. The 
gangrene will be merely contingent upon this 
occurrence ; for the coagulum may not entire- 
ly obstruct the vessel ; or the obstruction may 
be complete, and yet the circulation may be car- 
ried on by collateral, or by enlarged anastomo- 
sing vessels. An abstract of one of the ca- 
ses detailed by Mr. Tuanex will illustrate the 
progress of ne from this cause, as it 
agrees with one which I had an opportunity of 
seeing, and in which amputation was perform- 
ed. About half an hour after rupture of the 
popliteal artery no pulsation could be felt in 
any of the arteries of the foot, nor in the ham. 
The foot was cold.- No pain was excited by 
— on any part of the limb; but cramp- 
€ pains were felt in the calf of the leg. The 
following morning the foot was pale and cold, 
and the integuments below the ankle were en- 
tirely void of sensation, even when pinched or 
tickled. The muscles of the foot seemed to 
have lost their power of contraction. The next 
day mottled purple patches a red on the ine 
step and forepart of the and gradually 
extended over the whole foot, till the surface, 
by the fifth day, was entirely livid. With the 
progress of tomo ration, the foot swelled 
slightly, became edematous, and seemed some- 
what warmer. On the seventh day, several 
tense, globular vesications a on the 
foot, some filled with reddish, and others with 
pellucid serum. They increased in number, 
and extended to the calf of the leg. About the 
ninth day, the soft parts above the ankle were 
livid, the discoloration proceeding upward to 
the calf of the leg, and soon afterward nearly 
to the knee. The soft parts adjoining the dis- 
coloured skin were swollen, and very painful 
on pressure, bat no redness nor any inflamma- 
tory line between the gangrened and living 
parts appeared. The disco parts were 
completely insensible. The patient had been 
et reduced by his previous illness ; but with 


the progress of the gangrene, weakness, ten- 
dency to faint, copious sweatings, quick and 
feeble pulse, became very prominent symptoms, 
which were followed by cough, laborious breath- 
ing, and death upon attempting to sit up in bed. 
The coats of the artery were found torn, thick- 
ened, and the canal filled by fibrin, lymph, and 


So erp dlood. 

19. 4. Inflammation of the internal coats of an 
artery, particularly of one or more considerable 
branches, is followed by effects similar to those 
just described; especially if the obstruction of 
their canals, by lymph and coagula, be com- 
plete. G ne from this cause has been no- 
ticed in the article on Inflammation of Anter- 
rms, § 29. I¢ may occur in inte viscera, 
as well as in external parts, although the evi- 
dence of its existence in the former is not so 


complete as may be desired. reece 
that sometimes attacks a portion of the lungs 
may probably arise from this cause, but there 
is no satisfactory proof of such being the case. 
It does not, however, Yr unreasonable to 
infer that, in some constitations and habits of 
body, inflammation may extend from the sub- 
stance of the lungs to the blood-vessels them- 
selves—arteries or veins—and that the infla- 
med part may rapidly pass.into gangrene, ow- 
ing to the obstruction of the circalation in one 
or other of these vessels. Of the occurrence 
of gangrene of a limb from inflammation origi- 
nating in a large artery there can be no doubt, 
as several instances of this kind are on record. 
In these cases, the consequent obstruction of 
the main trunk may be sometimes attended by 
& partial collateral circulation, which, although 
insufficient to preserve the vitality of the whole 
limb, yet may preserve that of a considerable 
part below the place where the vessel is ob- 
structed. A case illustrating this fact is re- 
corded in the London Medical Repository, vol. 
XViii, p. 119. f y 
20. c. Gangrene from fbrinous or osscous for- 
mations tn arterica—Senile gangrene—Idiopathic, 
dry, or spontancous gengrene.— When these for- 
mations are 60 extensive as to prevent the cir- 
culation through the main arterial trunks of a 
limb, a different route is often not established ; 
the diseased state of the smaller vessels, es- 
pecially those in connexion with the affected 
trunks, indisposing them to become the collat- 
eral channels of circulation. When an arterial 
trunk is thus obliterated or obstructed, the gan- 
grene pent dad § commences with a dark brown, 
purple, or black spot in one or more of the toes, 
frequently without any previous swelling, or 
any increased heat or sensibility. Occasional- 
ly, a pricking or tingling sensation is felt in the 
discoloured toes, which are colder than natural, 
and often numb. The purple or black discol- 
oration soon gains the whole of one or more 
toes. There is no increase of their size, bat 
rather a diminution of it; and seldom pain on 
pressure. In some instances, however, in- 
creased temperature, sensibility, and bulk of 
the affected toes precede the changes just de- 
scribed. The discoloration proceeds gradu- 
ally to all the toes, and thence over the back 
and sides of the foot. It sometimes extends 
as high as the knees ; but death Lesont oy takes 
place before it reaches thus far. It is sel- 
dom preceded or attended by much swelling of 
the parts, which the gangrene successively in- 
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vades ; but there are occasionally seen a dark 
redness of the skin, with heat, pain, and slight 
puffiness or tumefaction. In many instances, 
particularly when the accession of the disease 
hae been slow, the parts are even wasted be- 
fore they are struck by gangrene; and, when 
this has been the case, they are afterward 
shrunk, indurated, and dry. In more sudden 
and rapid attacks, where the obstruction is less 
complete than in these, Dr. Caseweut justly 
remarks that considerable congestion is in- 
duced, with the effusion of more or leas serosi- 
ty, whereby the bulk of the foot, and, more fre- 
quently, of the leg, is augmented; but even in 
this case, the toes, the primary seat of the dis- 
ease, are not increased in size. It is in’ the 
progress of the disease upward that congestton 
or edema occurs; that the skin becomes terse 
and painful ; and that the febrile symptoms, if 
they have not yet appeared, supervene, inoreas6 
rapidly, aggravate the local affection, and hast- 
en death. 

21. This form of gangrene seldom oocurs 
before sixty, very rarely before fifty, and never 
in young’ persons. The! obstructions found on 
dissection are ossification of the arteries of the 
affected limb, and often also of other of the 
body ; and a fibrous:tissue formed either in the 
coats or in the canals of the vessel. In these 
latter cases, the artery is sometimes converted 
into a solid or ligamentous cord: Oocastonally 
oseific spicule: or deposites project into thie ca- 
pal of an artery, solid fibrin having collected 
around them (see art. Awtraize, § 63). In- 
stances of gangrene from disease of the arter- 
ies are recorded by Saviagp, Hesaxarp, An- 
pey, CHavatizn, Born, Hoposon, Cavverit- 
wmigr, Avisarp, Mansoun, Symuz, and others 
mentioned in the Rerszences of this article. 
Two cases of the disease from ossification to- 
gether with obliteration of arteries have occur- 
red in my own practice. It has been supposed 
that ossification of ee princinal arteries of a 
limb will, of itself, produce gangrene; but it 
will not have this effect unless some other 
cause of obstruction, as narrowing of the canal, 
fibrinous formations, &<., be conjoined with it. 
The appearances in my own cases, as well as 
in those recorded by the other writers referred 
to, demonstrate this fact. In some of those 
the obstruction was not limited to the arteries, 
but was seated also in the veins. In the one 
examined by M. Bruvarooz, the arteries above 
the seat of apne were partially ossified, 
their caliber diminished, and their channels fill- 
ed by solid fibrinous deposites. The coats of 
the veins were thickened, and fibrinous coagula 
adhered to their internal surface. The lesions 
of both arteries and veins were evidently the 
consequences of inflammatory action uf a sub- 
acute or chronic kind. 

%. Gangrene from Obstruction of Veins.— 
peas ane Brine fre this cause, both in 

rnal and internal: parts; but especially in 
the latter.—a. It rarely ocours in the former, 
as the Veins are 80 numeroas, even in the ex- 
ttemities, as to admit of a collateral circula- 
tion, athough many of them may be obstruct- 
ed. I had, however, an opportunity of attend- 
ak be case with Mr. Davirs (Lond. Med. Repos. 
vols. xxiii., p. 451, and xxiv., p. 61), in whiob 
gangrene of the foot and great part of the leg 
took plsce, owing to interrupted circulation 


in the veins of the limb. On dissection, the: 
femoral vein: was found inflamed in the high-- 


est degree, and its coats thickened. It was 
full of coagulated blood. This state extended 
throughout the iliac vein into the cava, nearly” 
as high as the'diaphragm. Alf the small veins 
of the diseased limb seemed in a similar state. 

23. b. Internal gangrene is often owing to’ 
pressure upon the veins, especially in cases of 
hernia and introsusception. But, in other in- 
stances, this cause is rather inferred than de- 
monstrated, Dr. Camewect thinks that gan- 
grene of portions of internal viscera, from the 
pressore of indurated tumoars, is not uncom- 
mon, particularly in the lungs, liver, and intes- 
tines; bat it seems to me that the cause is 
seated as often within the veins as external to 
them; that the obstruction frequently consists 
in obHteration of their canals, either from pre- 
vious infiammation, or from formed in” 
them. This is evidently’ the chief cause of 
many cases of gangrene of a portion of the 
lungs; both veins and’ arteries ramning be- 
tween, or in the vicinity of excavations be- 
coming obstructed, owing’to the extension of 
the morbid action to them. Bout infammation 
or obstraction, particularly of the veins, may” 
have been induced by the transit of tubercatar 
matter, or other morbid secretions, into them, 
which may either inflame their internal mem 
brane or coagulate the blood in them ; the con- 
sequent obstruction causing sphacelating ulcer- 
ations and cavities, or extending those which 
may have already commenced. In phthisis, 
attended bya very copious offensive 
ration, containing portions of softened cellular 
substance and tuberculous matter, or by a dirty 
brown, or greenish, or grayish spotam, with a 
gangrenous odour, the existence of one or other 
of these lesions may be inferred. In cases of 
adventitious, cancerous, or other malignant 
formations, either the pressure of the tumour 
upon the adjoining veins, or the absorption of 
a-portion of the morbid secretion, causing co- 
agulation of the blood or other obstruction in 
the veins, sometimes gives rise to mortifica- 
tion of portions of the morbid mass, which may 
fall off in a state of gangrene or sphacelus. 

24. In gangrene from intus-susception, the 
veins of the mesentery are pressed upod jast 
at the points where the external and intetnal 
folds of the duplicature forming the invaginated- 
portion of the intestine terminate superiorly. 
The consequence of this pressure or stricture 
is congestion of blood in the incarcerated part, 
and inflammation at the point of pressure or 
stricture. When the inflammation is attended 
by the exudation of coagulable lymph, the ad- 
hesion of the strangulating and strangulated 
portions, just at the point of stricture, is the 
resalt, and the latter portion is evacuated in a 
gangrenous or sphacelated state, and either in 
one or in successive portions. When the part 
is only gangrenous, it generally still retains its 
form, and the coats may be easily traced in it 
after maceration. The diameter of the intes- 
tine frequently experiences no diminution at 
the point of separation and union; and recor- 
ery may be complete, although a very large por- 


,| tion of the bowe! may be lost in this manner. 


(See art. Corie and Icevs, $ 38.) 
2. CO, Gangrene from Disease of the Heart.— 
It occurs: principally in the lower extremities, 
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contingently upon Say 2 circulation in the 
veins with effusion of serum into the cellular 
tissue. Its progress is often slow; but it may 
be rapid. Itis always consequent upon edema 
or anasarca of the limbs, scrotum, and. labia 
pudendi. When gangrene is likely to appear, 
the previously white, tense, and shining skin 
becomes mottled with dull red or purplish spots, 
owing to the congestion of congeries of cuta- 
neous veins. To these succeed bulls or phlyc- 
tene, from the effusion of serum under the cu- 
ticle. Upon the bursting of these, the skin un- 
derneath is dark brown or livid, and is soon 
converted into an ash gray slough. Increased 
pain and redness are sometimes present, and 
either precede or accompany the separation of 
the dead part. Previously to the injection. of 
the cutis, the temperature of the limb is usu- 
ally very low; but as this change: takes place, 
and as sloughs form, both the heat and.the sen- 
sibility of the part are considerably augmented. 
Febnie symptoms, as well as local infamma- 
tory action of an: asthenic kind, often. appear in 
various grades, and the disorganization super- 
venes and extends with increased rapidity. 
The gangrene may attack several parts of a 
leg, or even both , but it very. seldom ap- 
pears in the feet or toes. It rarely implicates 
any other tissue than the cellular, always be- 
ginning in the more superficial parts of. it, to 
which this lesion is chiefly confined. In addi- 
tion to the interrupted circulation through the 
heart, the veins are inordinately pressed upon 
by the seram accumulated in the cellular areolz 
between them and the stretched integuments ; 
and the return of blood through them is thue 
farther retarded. The distention, also, of the 
cellular tissue by the serum impairs the vital 
cohesion and power of resistance it previously 
> and disposes it to experience a state 
of asthenic inflammatory action, terminating 
rapidly either in gangrene or in some one of 
those sloughing abscesses described in the ar- 
ticles Asecues and Cectorar Tisscr. 
26. iv. Frou Lesion or Nenves.—Gangrene 
has been supposed by modern pathologists to 
be sometimes occasioned by the loss of ner- 
vous influence, from injury or disease of the 
spinal cord, or of the nerves of a limb. Tox- 
muaint has even supposed that the inflamma- 
tion of the nerves of a part is the cause of gan- 
grene in al] cases of acute inflammation termi- 
nating in thismanner. But we have no proofs 
of the accuracy of these views. Indeed, facts 
militate against them. There are numerous 
instances of the loss of the cerebro-spinal ner- 
Yous influence of a limb, without much detri- 
ment to the functions of circulation, nutrition, 
and animal heat in it, when it has not been sub- 
j to . These functions are en- 
tirely dependant, as I have shown many years 
ago (Lond. Med. -. May, 1822), upon the 
supply of the organic or ganglial nerves to the 
arteries, and are but slightly influenced by the 
cerebro-spinal nerves of the limb. Besides, 
many cases of inflammation of nerves have 
been observed, but gangrene has been very 
rarely seen to supervene, and even then it has 
arisen from the extension of the inflammation 
to adjoining parts, more particularly to the 
blood-veasels. Phlebitis, and even artereitis, 
ially the former, are most to occur 
in females soon after childbirth ; and the great 
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majority of the cases of these diseases 1 have. 
seen were consequent upon flooding. A simi- 
Jar cause is influential in the production of 
neuritis; and I have witnessed instances where. 
the affection of the limb was evidently this lat- 
ter at the commencement, but complicated with. 
disease of the blood-vessels in an advanced 
stage. One of these occurred in the practice 
of Mr. Joun Davizs, and wae seen by me sev- 
eral times. In it gangrene came on; the limb 
was amputated by this very able practitioner, 
and the extent of lesion ascertained upon ex- 
amination after death. M. Ducts (Rev. Méd., 
t. iii., 1824, p. 177) mentions a case of neuritis 
in a female after parturition, complicated with 
flooding. The upper portion of the sciatic 
nerve was the seat of the disease, and the parts 
in the immediate vicinity soon became livid and. 
edematous, The dissection demonstrated in- 
flammation of the nerve and gangrene of tha. 
adjoining tissues. A similar case is adduced 
by M. Mantinet (Rev. Méd., Juin, 1824). In it, 
besides distinct marks of inflammation of the 
superior part of the sciatic nerve, gangrene of 
the adjoining structures was observed after 
death to a considerable extent below the dis-- 
eased portion of nerve, the affection of the: 
nerve having been anterior to the gangrenous. 
alteration. 

27. v. GaANGKENE FRoM various Puretca, 
Aegnts.—({a) Severe contusions, or other local 
injuries ; (5) powerful stimulants or irritants, 
or other chemical agents; and (c) excessive 
heat or cold—either directly or indirectly— 
cause the death of the parts on which they act. 
—A. The first of these falls within the prov- 
ince of the surgeon. It may, therefore, be only. 
remarked that, when the injury is very severe, 
nervous influence and circulation may be so 
entirely annihilated as to prevent the return of 
action, and to cause the immediate death of 
the part. Contusions from spent shot, &c., 
are often followed by this effect. But when 
the injury is less violent, the capillaries of the 
part have their tonicity impaired, and become 
congested ; reaction of the larger vessels su- 
pervenes, owing to the consequent obstacle to 
the circulation, and to the effects of the injury 
on the adjoining parts, and increases the con- 
gestion of the capillaries ; and the effect of this. 
reaction upon the injured and congested capil- 
laries is to exhaust their remaining vital en- 
dowment, and to produce gangrene of the part. 
In these cases, the surrounding tissues are in- 
flamed ; a separation of the gangrened portion. 
takes place as soon as its vitality, is altogether: 
extinguished, and as the lymph effused by the 
inflamed capillaries limits the extension of the 
Jesion ; and the whole phenomena are the same 
as in sphacelus from very acute inflammation. 

28. B. Powerful stimulants, tritants, and 
chemical agents produce gangrene somewhzt' 
differently, according to their modes of actiow 
on the living tissues. Stimulants act more espe. 
cially upon the nervous endowments ef the part, 
and, by excessive excitation, exhaust them: 
but they cannot induce gangrene unless they 
destroy the vital properties of the capillaries ;. 
and they can e this only by previously: 
causing intense inflammatory ‘action, the con- 
sequent gangrene being the effect rather of this 
action than of the stimuli which excited it, al- 
though the frequency, and, indeed, certainty, 
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with which the result will follow the cause, will 
much depend upon the kind of stimulus, Thus, 
both liquor ammonie and spirits of turpentine 
will inflame the parts to which they are employ- 
ed; but inflammation produced by the former 
will often pass into gangrene, and that caused 
by the latter will very rarely terminate in this 
manner. The same remarks apply to irritants. 
These act more directly upon the capillaries, 
the gangrene being always a consequence of 
inflammatory action, in some one or other of 
its states produced by them. Chemical agents, 
according to their nature, are often more com- 
plex in their operation ; some of them both ex- 
citing the vital actions and altering the inti- 
mate organization of the part. Acids, alkalies, 
various neutral salts, bth mineral and alkaline, 
&c., excite, and soon exhaust or extinguish the 
vital properties of the parts with which they 
come in contact, with a rapidity and to an ex- 
tent according to their concentration or activi- 
ty. When much concentrated, especially al- 
kalies and acids, they destroy the organization 
of the part before its vital properties fully evince 
the effects produced upon them; the surround- 
ing tissues, however, becoming inflamed, in 
consequence of the injury inflicted, and of the 
interruption of the circulation at the point where 
the obstruction of the vessels by the action of 
these agents commences. Alkalies produce 
gangrene very differently from acids. e for- 
mer soften, dissolve, and combine with the ul- 
timate organization of the part, and render its 
fluids still more fluid; the latter constringes, 
corrugates, and condenses the structure, and 
coagulates the fluids in it. Both ulimately de- 
stroy the intimate constitution of the solids and 
fluids, and thereby annihilate the properties or 
functions resulting thereftom; but in the dif- 
ferent ways just stated. The surrounding parts 
become inflamed, owing to the obstruction at 
the limits of disorganization ; the vascular ac- 
tion varying somewhat in degree, and perhaps 
also in kind, with the nature of the agent, the 
extent of injury, and the circumstances proper 
to the individual. When sphacelation results 
—for sphacelation is the effect rather than gan- 
grene, particularly when these agents are con- 
centrated—the colour varies according to the 
agent and quantity of blood in the part on which 
it has acted. A lighter colour of the dead part 
is prodaced by alkalies than by acids; a dark 
brown or black hue following the latter, partic- 
ularly when applied in a concentrated state to 
mucous or vascular tissues. Alkalies general- 
ly produce a grayish, yellowish gray, or ash 
colour of the parts which they destroy. 

29. C. Gangrene from Frtremes of Temperature, 
—a. Excessive heat, if it ve no greater than 220° 
or 230°, vesicates the part, and produces gan- 
grene by the inordinate excitement of the 
nerves of the part, and the consequent vascu- 
lar action. Higher grades of heat excite the 
nerves and capillaries still more intensely, and 
exhaust their vital properties with greater ra- 
pidity, the contingent sphacelus appearing more 
quickly and extending more deeply. In pro- 
portion as the temperature is increased, so is 

‘ the consequent gangrene more entirely the re- 
sult of the operation of heat, and less the effect 
of inflammatory action ; the higher grades anni- 
hilating the vital properties, as well as destroy- 


ing the structure of the part before reaction | cies of 
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can take place in it. Bat, in most instances, 
unless death follow in a very short time, in- 
flammatory injection and reaction in the sur- 
rounding tissues appear, and increase the ex- 
tent of the grene and of the consequent 
sphacelus, en the injury is not such as to 
occasion death in two or three days, the spha- 
celated part is separated from the living, and 
an abundant suppuration takes place from the 
living inflamed surface ; but this seldom occurs 
in less than five or six days. The loss of sub- 
stance is generally only partially repaired ; a 
fibro-cellular tissue being formed, which con- 
tracts as it becomes more fully organized, o¢- 
casions deformity, and interrupts the functions 
of the part. 

30. b. Intense cold acts very differently from 
excessive heat in the production of gangrene. 
It affects chiefly the vital functions of the organ, 
and does not occasion disorganization, although 
it causes congelation of the fluids and soft 
structures. Gangrene seldom follows a dim- 
inution of temperature short of producing con- 
gelation, unless as a consequence of the in- 
flammation intermediately occasioned. When 
the cold is great, the parts exposed to it, espe- 
cially those farthest removed from the centre 
of circulation, have their vascularity diminish- 
ed, and become pale, constricted, and numb. 
Motion and sensibility are afterward lost, and 
the parts are even frozen in the more extreme 
cases. If the exposure to the cold continues, 
the congelation advances, the functions sink 
progressively, and a state of apathetic lethargy 
comes on, terminating in unconsciousness and 
death (see art. Coty). In this case, gangrene 
is not developed. It is not until the frozen part 
is thawed or exposed to heat eet eee is 
manifested. The vitality, or extin- 
guished by the diminution of temperature, can- 
not be restored in all the affected tissues. The 
blood becomes again fluid, but it has lost its 
crasis, and separates into serum and coagulum 
in the smaller vessels. Sensibility, motion, 
and animal life do not return. The skin cov- 
ering the part assumes a livid or brownish red 
colour ; skipcieen appear on its surface, with 
gray, purplish, or black spots, indicating the 
passage of the gangrene into sphacelus. The 
living parts closely adjoining the gangrene are 
now injected and inflamed ; the vascular reac- 
tion which they experience exhausting the re- 
maining vital properties, especially of the ca- 
pillaries, and extending the mortification, as in 
gangrene from inflammation. In slight cases, 
although congelation may have taken place, the 
circulation and sensibility of the part is aften 
restored ; a tingling or pricking sensation is 
felt ; reaction supervenes, and even becomes 
excessive ; , Owing to previous reduction 
of vital power and the consecutive action, ex- 
haustion of the affected structure, followed by 
lost power of the capillaries, diminished cohe- 
sion of the tissues, coagulation or other change 
of the blood in them, and by gangrene, soon af- 
terward appears. In these cases, the external 
changes are altogether similar to those just de- 
scribed; but the extent of mortification de- 
pends upon the constitution of the patient, and 
the violence of the antecedent and attendant 
inflammation.* 
premise Se AE a et te i st er man 

* (Laungy calls cold the predisporing cause of 

gangrene, and relates sumerces sivalallccalaag 
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31. vi. Ganortne rrom Potsons.—The poi- 
sonous substances to which attention wil} be 
here directed, are, Ist. Diseased vegetable pro- 
dactions ; 2d. Diseased or decomposed animal 
Matters ; and, 3d. The poisons generated by 
certain animals. <A. Gangrene from Diseased 
Grain is sometimes seen among those who live 
chiefly on rye. Of the general effects of this 
and of other ins when used in a diseased, 
unripe, injured, or mouldy state, some notice 
is taken in the article Exootiex. But the in- 
fluence of spurred rye in causing gangrene re- 
quires a particular notice at this place, Spurred 
rye, when used with the sound grain as food, 
produces, according to the quantity, somewhat 
different effects—either convulsive ergotism, or 
in Isis ergotism. But both these species 
of rdcr may be associated, or the former 
may be followed by the laiter, either of them ex- 
isting in various grades. Indeed, the gangre- 
nous disease is generally preceded, or even at- 
tended, by some degree of spasmodic affection. 

32. _ - Ergotism—. oe Necrosis ustala- 

inea, Savvacrse— ‘one Solognois— as 
een observed wollpuparadicaly and epidem- 
ically. It has been supposed that the epidem- 
ics which appeared in various parts of Europe 
during the middle ages, and were denominated 
Ignis Sacer, Saint Anthony’s Fire, Mal des Ar- 
dens, &c., were occurrences of this variety of 
ergotism in a severe as well as epidemic form. 
The gangrene and separation of the limbs men- 
tioned with respect to them countenance this 
supposition. It was not, however, until the ep- 
idemic of Hesse, in 1596, that the effects of 
spurred rye on the economy were fully recog- 
nised by physicians. In 1630, an epidemic gan- 
grene appeared in Sologne, and was traced to 
this cause by Txutiier. Subsequent occur- 
rences of this malady, in different parts of 
France, Switzerland, and Germany, have been 
described in connexion with this cause, by 
Perravtt, Dopart, Beunner, Nort, Lane, 
Denamec, Sarenns, Reap, and others. The 
experiments performed by Tiessizr in 1780, 
and the facts detailed by Ianson in 1818, have 
farther elucidated this subject. 

33. Gangrenous disease from the use of 
spurred rye generally commences with vertigo, 
faintness, diminished sensibility, and slight 
convulsive or spasmodic movements—with the 
chief symptoms of spasmodic ergotism (see 
Excotism). But it is sometimes not preceded 
by apy of these. In this case it is ushered in 
by lassitude and weakness of the lower ex- 
tremities, with deep-seated pain, increased by 
heat, and aggravated during night. There are 
occasionally, at this period, slight swelling, but 
without redness ; and, in some instances, even 
a wasting of the extremities. The tempera- 
ture, motions, and sensibility of the parts are 
afterward lost, although the deep-seated pain 


during the campaign in Rassia, although the soldiers made 
cara act lw Sa ro emechs wane) pacha ed wt 
temperatere risen ten to twenty degrees, they 
gana to rience ns sit hte Lanny tp Hamma drtead re 
pt aseaone sty warming thenwselves e wt ia 
t test d . They first began to complain of pain 
ia the fi feet, of numbness, beavin and kimgs in 
the extremities. The parts were pene hey len, and of 
az obscure red colour. In some cases a slight redness was 
perceptible about the roots of the toes (m the back of 
the foot. In others, the toes were destitute of motion, sen- 
poe ley warmth, being already black, and, as it werv, 
dried.) 
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stil] continues. The integuments now become 
wrinkled from the shrinking of the parts con- 
tained by them. Phlyctene appear on the sur- 
face ; the skin assumes a violet, livid, or black 
hue—not, however, in all the places affected, 
but first in the heel, feet, or various parts of the 
thighs or legs. Sometimes the gangrent ex- 
tends from the upper portions of the limbs to 
their extremities; or from the more internal 
structures to the integuments; and in other 
cases it proceeds from the toes upward. When 
it reaches the trunk, and often before it advap- 
ces so far, the patient sinks. It generally pro- 
ceeds gradually, and is not limited to the lower 
extremities, the upper being often infected. 
When it is arreated, an inflammatory circle 
forms around the dead part; and at the points 
of separation an abundant and very fetid sup- 
puration is established. The gangrened por- 
tions are dry, hard, and shrunk. A whole limb 
may be thrown off in this state without the 
loss of a drop of blowd. 

84. Gangrenous ergotism seems, from the 
early effect produced by its cause upon the ner- 
vous system—from the spasmodic contractions, 
insensibility, weakness of mind, and fatuity 
often accompanying it—to arise, in a great 
measure, from lesion of this system. ‘The cir- 
culating fluids are evidently also deteriorated ; 
the affection of the nervous system Lene fat ay 
ably caused by the change in the blood. What- 
ever that change is, it may be supposed to af- 
fect also the blood-vessels, particularly those 
most removed from the centre of the circula- 
tion. But the vessels as well as the internal ° 
viscera of persons who have died of this dis- 
ease have not been investigated. In this state 
of ignorance as to the morbid appearances af- 
ter death, several opinions have been hazarded 
as to the nature of the alterations which ter- 
minate in this mannet. Some suppose that in- 
flammation of the blood-vessels is produced ; 
and others contend that the existence of in- 
flammatory action is not indicated by the de- 
sore given by observers of the disease. 
Without the data farnished by the minute ex- 
amination of the blood-vessels and nerves after 
death, all speculation as to the nature of the 
disease must be inconclusive.* 

35. B. Gangrene from Diseased or 
Animal Matters.—Mortification may take place 
from these causes in one or other of the fol- 
lowing circumstances: Jat. It may result from 
the absorption of gangrenous or morbid matter 
from a different part of the same frame; in: 
which Case the consecutive gangrene is gener- 
ally seated in some internal organ, as the lungs, 
spleen, liver, &c. 2d. It may follow the appli 
cation of putrid or diseased matter to an abra- 
ded surface, or by puncture, aa in dissection, 
wounds, &c, 3d. It may be occasioned by ex- 
posure of a wound or sore to foul-air, or by the 
constitutional affection produced by the respi- 
ration of air loaded with decomposed animal 
matter, as in hospital gangrene; and 4th. It may 
follow the contact of a diseased secretion, ei- 


ther with or without abrasion of the cuticle. J 
eo, Ergotiom has beea mesely observed in the- 
United States; an early number of.the Medical Repository 
contains an account of several cases of the discase ia New- 
England, but synce that time (1804) “csipetcer ne pola 

# have been placed on record. quanti got. 
eal in any sample of grain is seldom sufficient w lead. 
to any infarious consequances.] 





sball consider separately gangrene occurring in 
each of these ways. 

36. a. When mortification follows compound 
or other fractures, or amputations, inflamma- 
tion, &c., a similar occurrence to that which I 
have noticed, when treating of abscesses (see 
art. Asscess, § 25), may take place—a portion of 
the sapious fluid may be carried into the blood, 
and give rise to internal gangrene, without any 
appearance of previous inflammation of the con- 
secutively gangrened part. Upon examination 
after death, this part is found in some instances 
livid, brown, or black, in one or more circum- 
scribed portions, and somewhat condensed, par- 
ticularly if the lungs be the organ thus consec- 
utively altered ; and in others of a dirty gray or 
slate colour, and soft or pulpy. Occasionally 
this latter state appears to have been the ad- 
yanced stage of the former. In several cases 
the diseased part is reduced to a sanious or al- 
most fluid condition, and changed to a reddish 
brown or dark brown colour. In all these 
states, the surrounding tissues may not be at 
all changed ; the gangrened portions varying ia 
size and in number. In these cases, the sanious 
matter which has passed into the circulation 
has induced congestion of a portion of an inter- 
nal parenchymatous organ, and so impaired the 
vital properties of the congested capillaries, as 
well as of the organ itself, as to cause them to 
pass directly into a state of gangrene, without 
intermediate reaction of the vessels, either in 
the affected part or in the surrounding struc- 
tures. The above states of consecutive gangrene 
I have seen after sphacelation affecting the ex- 
tremities, or parts pressed upon in low fevers, 
especially those covering the sacrum, 

37. b. The application of putrid or morbid 
matter to an abraded or punctured part often 
produces a septic or contaminating effect, es- 
pecially upon cachectic or-previously disorder- 
ed constitutions. Putrid vegetable or animal 
substagces, and various morbid secretions, 
when thus applied, may occasion, in the firet 
instance, erysipelas, or diffusive inflammation 
of the cellular tissue, quickly passing into gan- 
grene. The wounds received in dissections, 
particularly of stale subjects, or of bodies dead 
More than twenty-four or thirty hours, are 
sometimes followed by gangrenous inflamma- 
tion of the cellular tissue, attended by irritative 
or low fever. The disease caused by wounds 
or punctures received in the examination of re- 
cently dead bodies, particularly those who have 
died in the puerperal state, or from inflamma- 
tion of serous membranes, although much more 
dangerous than that which occurs in the fore- 
going circumstances, is seldom attended by 
gangrene, even in fatal cases (see Porsons—An- 
imal); or if it be, this lesion is the least impor- 
tant part of the malady. 

38. c. Wounds, injuries, and sores are not 
infrequently affected by ne in circum- 
stances favourable to the contamination of the 
air, to imperfect ventilation, and to the pro- 
duction of humidity, in the apartments where 
persons thus injured are confined. Hospital 
gangrene is most frequently generated in this 
manner ; for, although the fluids of the diseas- 
ed part will produce it when they come in con- 
tact with an abraded surface, or possibly, even, 
‘when they are for any time applied to the sound 
akin, yet I believe that it is chiefly owing to the 
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solution of potrid animal miasms in the humid- 
ity of the surrounding air that the disease is 
communicated in the wards of a hospital. 
Hence the mischief of wetting the floors of 
wards too often, when numbers are confined in 
them with injuries, &c., as respects the pro- 
duction both of erysipelas and of gangrene. [I 
am of opinion that the close and foul air gen- 
erated by the diecharges from suppurating or 
gangrenous surfaces will favour the production 
of gangrene io injured parts, by lowering vital 
power and deteriorating the circulating fluids ; 
and thereby inducing a state of system similar 
to that in which putro-adynamic fever origi- 
nates, or by which it is characterized. : 

39. When ual ene commences in & 
sore or part with which the foul air comes im 
contact, it is evinced by a change of colour, 
which, however, differs in different cases. In 
some it begins with a certain degree of pallor, 
and the exudation of a dirty, pale gray matter, 
occasionally interepersed with specks of blood. 
In other instances it presents a livid hue; and 
in nearly all it is swollen and painful. The 
surrounding parts soon undergo similar changes; 
the integuments have an erysipelatous appear- 
ance, and, with the subjacent cellular tiseve, 
are soon converted into spongy, dirty gray 
sloughs. The separation of the sphacelated 
parts is generally attended by an exudation of 
blood, or by more copious hemorrhages, owing 
to the adynamic state of constitution preventing 
the inflamed part from forming coagulable 
lymph, whereby the extension of the gangrene 
may be limited, and the hemorrhage prevented. 
The state of asthenia or putro-adynamia, pro- 
duced by the causes just named (4 38), favour 
the extension of the mortification, the farther 
contamination of the blood, and the recurrence 
of hemorrhage. When a considerable vessel 
is destroyed, the absence of coagulable lymph 
gives rise to losses of blood, which farther 
sink the patient ; and a recourse to the torni- 
quet, in order to arrest the bleeding until the 
vessel is tied, accelerates the death of the limb, 
which soon becomes swollen, completely spha- 
celated, and intolerably offensive.* 

40. d. The morbid fluids and secretions of 
several of the lower animals often produce very 
serious effects when applied to the denuded 
surface, or even to the sound skin; and these 
effects are generally attended or followed by 
gangrene of the part with which they come in 
contact. The occurrence of Malignant Pustue 
(sce the article) is an illustration of this fact. 
The application of the blood or raw flesh of a 
diseased animal to a part will often occasion 
gangrenous inflammation of it, although the 
flesh of these animals may be eaten with im- 
punity when cooked. Of this, various instances 
have been adduced by Morawnn, Durcy, Levasr, 

* Mr. CopLanp Hutontson, is a most instructive chap- 
ter on Hospital in his Observations, de- 
tails a case of a man who been the subject of extensive 
exfoliation of the left parietal bone, bes age the ders mater 
iesuelet vy bompleal Goaqeuret'tab acicend pansaterchene 
three dayeithe dure mater ‘won dovtreved and the beaie 
eelf attacked. The brain came away, broken down in its 
srenteren at be nad bese mired sshd dark-coloured = 

° man lost half a tea-cupful ailaala behen reaped de- 
lirium came on. He died on the tenth day from the attack 
of the gangrene. The whole of Mr. C. Horcuison’s ob 


sorvations on this disease are results of most extensive ex- 
pernence, aad are very interesting. 
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Hawowt, and others. I believe that, in all 
cases of the production of gangrene by morbid 
secretions and other fluids, whether of the low- 
er animals or of man, the local as well as the 
Constitutional effects produced by them are 
Tost virulent, when cn | either proceed direct- 
from the living animal, or act very soon after 
bh; and that they are less injurious when 
they have undergone the changes constitating 
incipient putridity or decomposition. 

41. C. ens from poi generated in 

animals, as in the viper, rattlesnake, &c., 
commences and proceeds with amazing rapid- 
ity, upon insertion of the poison, and witb re- 
markable depression of the vital manifestations 
of the constitution, as well as of the part thus 
i ted. The insertion of the poison induces 
intense pais, which rapidly extends; swelling 
and hardness of the cellular tissue ; dark red- 
ness of the point of injury, soon followed by a 
spreading livid discoloration; and diminution 
of temperature. The skin is rapidly covered 
by phlyctene ; the cellular tissue becomes soft, 
and crepitates on pressure; and the puncture 
discharges an offensive sanious fluid. Almost 
immediately upon inoculation of the poison, 
aad co-ordinately with the rapidity and extent 
of the lecal action, an intense effect is produced 
upon the whole frame (4 50). 

43. I]. Oe raz Constitotiona, Syuproms or 
Gancuens.—The states of vital manifestation 
throughout the system vary somewhat in each 
of the forms and circumstances in which gan- 
grene and sphacelus appear. I shail, therefore, 
take a very brief view of those which are usual- 
ly seen in most intimate union with each of 
these forms.—A. MortiAcation from inflaremation 
preseats no uniform relation to the severity of 
the local action, or of the sympathetic constitu- 
tional disturbance, although such relation ob- 
tains in a general way. Inflammation of much 
intensity in a constitution previously debilita- 
ted, or in a habit of body already cachectic, or 
during a deteriorated state of the circulating 
fluids, is always more or less liable to termi- 
nate in gangrene. Its occurrence, also, in @ 
highly sanguine, irritable, and plethoric state of 
the system, particularly when this state has 
been induced by living highly or by the exces- 
sive use of intoxicating liquors, is a no less un- 
favourable circumstance ; and, equally with the 
foregoing liabilities, should be taken into ac- 
count when symptoms indicative of this termi- 
nation ap In the former class of occa- 
sions in which gangrene may oecur, the inflam- 
mation, although slight or limited, may never- 
theless be excessive, relatively to the state of 
Vital power and of resistance to injurious im- 
pressions or actions ; in the Jatter, there is al- 
ways a disposition to intensity of action so 
great as to quickly exhaust the vital properties 
of the cc te if this intensity be not promptly 
reduced, and the consequent exhaustion either 
anticipated or promptly met by local or general 
means appropriate to the peculiarities of the 
case. 

43. To detect the commencement of gan- 
grene in any internal viscus is by no means 80 
easy as it has been represented by many writers, 
who, merely copying or compiling from one 
another, have thereby often perpetuated error. 
The sudden sinking, 80 often insisted upon, at- 
tends various other pathological conditions be- 


sides gangrene ; and, even when it is obeerved 
in connexion with this lesion, it may be the at- 
tendant of that change in the state of vital pow- 
er, of which 2 Hee is only one of the remote 
consequences. hen this symptom appears 
somewhat suddenly, it indicates one or more 
of three states : a. It may depend apon the de- 
pression of organic nervous power, generally 
as well as Jocally ; @. It may arise from com- 
mencing gangrene; y. And it may be caused 
by the of morbid or putrid matter into 
the blood. The pulse varies on the accession 
of gangrene, with the previous grade of local 
action and of attendant fever. When action 
has been very high, the pulse retains its fre- 
quency, but becomes weak, small, soft, and very 
compressible, and ultimately irregular, inter- 
mittent, or even slow, just before death. When 
there has been but little previous fever, the pulse 
is very feeble, undulating, anequal, intermittent, 
and slow; but it is readily affected, in either 
case, by mental or physical impressions. The 
animal heat sinks rapidly with the pulse when 
Spa dere cas oil the extremities becom- 
ng cold, and the surface covered with a clam- 
my perspiration or sweat, which is cold and raw 
as dissolution drawa near. Jf the antecedent 
symptomatic fever have been slight, the mind 
may be undisturbed to the very last ; if severe, 
delirium, picking at the bed-clothes, stupor, 
coma; accumulations of mucous sordes on the 
tongue, teeth, and lips; festor of the breath, 
and even of the body; and uneonsewas evac- 
uations, for a longer or shorter time before 
death, are not infrequent. 

44. Besides these, various other symptoms 
appear, but without any uniformity or con- 
stancy. These are, faintness or syn ° 
ticularly when the head is raised ; hiccough ; 
vomitings, sometimes without severe retchings, 
or & passive rejection of matters from the stom- 
ach ; a pecaliar gangrenous odoar exhaled from 
the body, and from the excretions; a sunk, 
collapsed, pinched, and cold state of the fea- 
tures; a dusky, lurid, and sometimes a jann- 
diced appearance of the skin; tympanitic dis- 
tention of the abdomen ; offensive eructations ; 
an emphysematous state of parts; wandering 
delirium, especially at night, or various passing 
delusions; tremblings or shudderings; and 
restlessness, or laborious, hurried respiration. 
An offensive nous odour of the expired 
air is very remarkable when gangrene occurs 
in the Jungs; but it may accompany this lesion 
in any other part, if a portion of the morbid or 
decomposed matters pass into the circulation. 
In this case, all the excretions—pualmonary, 
cutaneous, intestinal, and urinary—will be ren- 
dered more or less offensive, and they may even 
exhale a gangrenous or putrid foetor. 

45. B. In mortification from debsiity, or from 
deficient or unwholesome food, not only are the 
vital manifestations generally impaired, but the 
fluids and solids also are frequently in a state 
of obvious disease before gangrene occurs, 
particularly in low fevers, scurvy, &e. In such 
cases, the general adynamia, as well as the de- 
terioration of the fluids and solids, are rapidly 
augmented with the accession of this lesion, 
and most of the symptoms already noticed are 
also superadded. The pulse, temperature, and 
mental powers are affected in the manner just 
described. The previous and attendant asthe. 
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nia, and the consequent alterations in the blood 
—which is incapable of coagulating as it es- 
capes from the diseased part—favour the recur- 
rence of hemorrhage, the extension of sphacela- 
tion, and the farther contamination of the fluids 
from the transit of putrid matters into the cir- 
culation, by preventing the formation of coagu- 
lablelymph. The more obvious effects of these 
states are, accelerated sinking of the vital func- 
tions, offensive diarrhcea, and various other 
contingent phenomena, mentioned above (4 44), 
as indicating approaching dissolution. When 
inflammation of the nerves seems connected with 
the production of gangrene, great pain, high ir- 
ritative fever, watchfulness, &c., precede the 
sinking irritability of stomach, and weakness 
or irregularity of pulse, attendant upon this 
change. 

46, C. When obstructed circulation in the ar- 
teries occasions gangrene, the symptoms depend 
very much upon the cause of obstruction.—<. 
If acute arteritis (see AntgRizs, § 27, ct seq.) pro- 
duce it, severe inflammatory or irritative fever 

recedes it, and, on the accession of it, changes 
into fever of alower type; watchfulness, some- 
times deliriam, and most of the symptoms al- 
ready noticed, supervening.—d. When ligature 
or rupture of an artery causes gangrene, the con- 
atitutional affection is not severe at first ; but 
in two or three days, or in a shorter time, fever 
of a low type appears, with more or less dis- 
turbance of the nervous system, occasionally 
with delirium, discoloration of the general sur- 
face, and sinking of the vital powers, until 
either dissolution follows, or restoration and 
separation of the gangrened part takes place.— 
¢c. In cases of grangrene from ossification and ob- 
struction of the arteries, the constitutional symp- 
toms increase slowly until they ultimately in- 
dicate great prostration of the vital powers. 
In some instances, the progress is at first slow, 
and afterward very rapid. In an early stage 
of the gangrene, slight irritative fever is some- 
times observed; but discoloration of the sur- 
face, diarrhea, sinking, hiccough, irritability of 
stomach, and the other usual attendants op 
sphacelation, afterward appear; the pri 
of the constitutional affection being fa ow 
arrested, or the separation of the dead parts 
effected 

47. d, Whatever peculiarity gangrene from 
obstruction of the veins presents as to the consti- 
tational symptoms belongs entirely to the na- 
ture of the obstruction. Jf inflammation of the 
veins have occasioned it, the symptoms, local 
and general, of phlebitis will have preceded it, 
and the advanced phenomena will not differ 
from gangrene consequent upon internal in- 
flammations, excepting that the powers of Jife 
will be more disposed to rally, and to separate 
the dead from the living parts. Gangrene 
caused by pressure upon the veins often takes 
place without any previous or attendant febrile 
action; the vital depression and other symp- 
toms of this lesion supervening upon the con- 
gestion, serous infiltration, écc., more immedi- 
ately produced by the obstruction.—e. Internal 
strangulations, however, and intus- i 
of a portion of the intestinal canal, give rise to 
a different train of symptoms. In these, the 
pressure acts also upon the nerves and arter- 
ies; and the exquisite pain and tenderness, 
irritative fever, restlessness, and vomitings, 
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followed by cessation of pain, by singultas, 
eructations, faintness, cold sweats, extreme 
weakness of pulse, é&c., indicate the accession 
of gangrene.—f. Interrupted circulation through 
the heart, occasioning gangrene, is not pre- 
ceded by febrile symptoms: the constitutional 
changes in this variety at firet depend upon the 
disease of the heart, and become subsequently 
associated with those arising from impeded 
circulation of blood in the veins, serous infil- 
tration, and the consequent pressure dnd gan- 
grene. The progress of the local and consti- 
tutional affection is slow, but sometimes rapid 
at an advanced stage. 

48. D.—a. The action of heat upon the con- 
stitation in producing gangrene is proportioned 
to the violence and extent of localinjury. Ex- 
cessive burning pain, hard palse, thirst, and 
the usual attendants upon symptomatic infam- 
matory fever, follow the less violent injunes 
from this cause, heighten the Joca! inflamma- 
tion, and exhaust the vitality of the affected 
vessels, When gangrene is about to occur, or 
has supervened, the fever changes to the ner- 
vous form, often with delirium or mental agi- 
tation, followed by stupor, or convulsions when 
children are the subjects of this injury. Ia 
very severe burns, or where a very large sur- 
face has been scalded, these latter symptoms 
immediately follow the shock sustained by the 
constitution, from the extensive local injury 
inflicted ; and often terminate fatally in a pe- 
riod varying from a few hours to two or three 
days. The severity and character of the con- 
stitutional affection, however, vary with the 
state of the patient and the situation of the in- 
jury. When the injury is over the great cavi- 
ties, its effect is much more severe, ceteris 
paribus, than on the extremities. : 

49. b. Gangrene from cold is often attended 
by very slight constitutional disorder, whea 
only the extremities have been exposed or af- 
fected, or when the cause has been removed 
soon after these parts had become benumbed 
or frozen. But when the whole body has been 
exposed to cold, particularly in a state of re- 
pose, or when the exposure has continued long 
after these effects have been produced, lethar- 

y, stupor, insensibility, frequently passing into 
eath, generally supervene in succession. It 
is when local infammation or reaction appears 
in the previously benumbed or frozen part, or 
in the living tissues adjoining, that fever takes 
place. But as soon as the inflamed part be- 
comes gangrenous, the fever assumes the ner- 
vous character. In this variety, however, as 
wel] as in that from burns, the degree of con- 
sequent adynamia depends very much upon the 
previous state of the patient, physically and 
morally ; upon the severity of the injury ; and 
upon the extent of the gangrene, and the ra- 
pidity of its accession and extension. Where 
want, improper food, and intemperance have 
already produced their effects on the frame, the 
Constitutional commotion attendant upon the 
injuries produced by the extremes of temper- 
ature generally presents more of a nervous 
se So throu : ut than in other circumstan- 
ces, with a rapid, small, weak, and irregular 
pulse ; and frequently with tremour, delirium, 
or even both, or with more or less agitation. —- 
c. Chemical agents affect the system chiefly by 
the inflammation they excite in the part te: 
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which they are applied; unless the injory is 
extensive or violent, when the symptomatic 
effects will nearly resemble those caused by 
extensive burns (4 48). 

50. E. Gangrene from poisons is always pre- 
ceded and attended by severe constitutional 
affection.—a. That occasioned by spurred rye 
is generally preceded by lassitude, faintness, 
weakness of the senses, vertigo, spasms, and 
symptoms of general adynamia, manifested 
both in the vital and animal functions. Sleep 
is prevented by the severe pains in the limbs. 
The powers of mind are generally impaired ; 
and, with the appearance of gangrene in the 
extremities, all these symptoms are increased, 
until the patient sinks into insensibility, or dies 
in a state of syncope.*—). Gangrene from pu- 
trid or diseased animal matters is preceded, as 
well as attended, by the severe constitutional 
effects described in the articles on Diffuse In- 
flammation of the CELLULAR Tissur, Erverrr- 
tas, Melignant Postote—either of which may 
be produced by these matters—and more fully 
elucidated in those on Putro-adynamic Fever 
and Aximal Poisons. 

51. c. Hospital g ¢ is always attended 
by adynamic fever; and, in the circumstances 
alluded to above (4 38), it is often preceded by 
more or Jess depression of nervous and vital 
power, although rarely by prominent febrile 
symptoms. Derangement of the digestive fune- 
tions, sometimes diarrhea, a quick and feeble 
pulse, and physical and mental depression gen- 
erally usher in and attend the early progress 
of this gangrene. Dr. Hennew states that men 
who had borne amputation without a groan 
shrunk at the washing of their sores, shudder- 
ed at the sight of a dead comrade, and even 

i their own dissolution, sinking into 
sullen despair. Towards a fatal close, prostra- 
tion of all the vital manifestations, faintings, di- 
arrhea, vomiting, hiccough, delirium, discolora- 
tion of the general surface, insensibility, coma, 
cold clammy sweats, involuntary evacuations, 
&c., successively appear. 

52. d. The poisons of reptiles occasion a sense 
of sinking at epigastrium, oppression in the 
preecordia, laborious thing, vertigo; pains 
in various parts of y, particularly in the 
stomach, bowels, and head; vomitings, diar- 
rhea; impaired vision and sensation, with a 
email, feeble, or intermittent pulse. To these 
succeed extreme sinking and anxiety at the 
epigastrium and precordia, thirst, syn- 
cope, singultus, offensive fetid breath, a jaun- 
diced or sallow state of the skin, coldness of 
the extremities and of the general surface, 
clammy sweats, insensibility, and death, unless 
the progress of vital depression be arrested by 
the most energetic means. 

53. II. Proexosts.—The prognosis, although 
generally unfavourable, varies with the differ- 
ent circumstances in which gangrene presents 
itself, and the extent to which it has proceed- 
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ed.—a. Gangrene consequent upon inflammatory 
action is commonly fatal when an internal organ 
is affected, especially when the general excite- 
ment suddenly subsides, the pulse becoming 
quickly feeble, small, or thready; the features 
pinched or collapsed ; the surface lurid, sallow, 
or livid ; the respiration laborious or difficult ; 
and the perspiration or other excretions fetid 
and gangrenous. Singultus, rejection of the 
contents of the stomach without effort, syn- 
cope, and involuntary evacuations, are indi- 
cations of the near approach of dissolution. 
But all these phenomena are often manifesta- 
tions merely of that state of local and general 
derangement, of which gangrene is the imme- 
diate result, rather than of gangrene itself—at 
least of gangrene to any extent; for dissolu- 
tion may take place before this lesion is fully 
developed. When this form of gangrene is ex- 
ternal, its extent is less an indication of danger 
than the character of the constitutional disor- 
der and the disposition evinced by this lesion 
to extend. In all cases, the habit of body, the 
age, modes of living, and previous health of the 
patient, and the exciting cause and character 
of the previous inflammation, should be taken 
into account. If these are favourable, if vital 
action be not very depressed, and if a disposi- 
tion to form coagulable lymph and to arrest the 
disease appear, recovery may be expected. 

54. b. Gangrene from debility, from disease of 
the nerves, and from obstructions of the arteries 
or of the veins, should receive a guarded, if not 
always an unfavourable prognosis ; for in these 
circumstances, although some cases may re- 
cover, the great majority will terminate fatally. 
When it occurs from ossification and obstruction 
of the arteries, or from disease of the heart, a fatal 
result will surely follow; although it may be 
deferred for some time in a few instances.—c. 
When it is produced by any of the more com- 
mon physical agents noticed above, a much 
More favourable event may be anticipated, un- 
lees the intensity of the cause, and the extent 
to which it has acted, have given a very severe 
shock to the system, have depressed vital pow- 
er beyond the ability of resistance, and induced 
low nervous fever with cerebral} affection. 

55. d. Gangrene from the use of spurred pe 
requires a cautious opinion as to the result ; for 
when the disease produced by this agent has 
given rise to this alteration, matters will fre- 
quently have gone too far to admit even of ame- 
lioration. Nor is the prognosis very different 
when the deleterious effects of any of the an:- 
mal poi mentioned above have become so 
manifest as to be attended by gangrene. The 
most energetic means alone can then arrest the 
progress to dissolution ; and theee may be re- 
jected from the stomach, or fail, even when 
retained, of rallying the powers of life. In 
every circumstance in which gangrene occurs, 
irritability of the stomach is a most dangerous 
symptom. In hospital gangrene, however, re- 
moval of the patient to a pure air, and an ap- 
treatment et an early stage of the 
disease, will be attended by success in the ma- 
jority of cases. 

56. ¢. Of all the circumstances that should 
be taken into consideration in forming a prog- 
nosis, none is of pei importance than the 
disposition evinced by the surrounding parts to 
limit the extension of the gangrene by the for- 
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mation of coagulable lymph. This should be | temperature, 


viewed as a most favourable occurrence, par- 
ticularly when the local alteration has not pro- 
ceeded very far, nor depended apon disease 
of the heart, as it indicates restoration of vi- 
tal power and consequent vascular reaction, 
whereby the injury may be arrested and par- 
tially repaired. On the contrary, spreading of 
the gangrene is most unfavorable, Ist. As pro- 
ducing a greater extent of exposed surface and 
of injury, by which the constitution will be in- 
juriously impressed ; 2d. As arising from pro- 
gressive sinking of vital power; and, 3d. As 
favouring the passage of a portion of the dead 
or morbid matters of the sphacelated part into 
the circulation, and the consequent contamina- 
tion of the whole frame: circumstances exert- 
ing a most powerful influence in hastening a 
fatal result, especially if asthenic inflammation, 
general adynamia, or an animal poison have 
occasioned the gangrene. 

57. IV. Treatuent.—i. The means of cure 
in gangrene refer, first, to the removal of the 
pathological condition which occasions it ; sec- 
ondly, to the state of vital action in the vicinity 
of the dead part; and, thirdly, to the stato 
of constitutional disturbance.—A. If gangrene 
have been caused by inflammation, especially if 
it have proceeded to sphacelation, the state of 
constitutional power will then have become so 
far impaired after the more sthenic forms of in- 
flammatory action, and so much the more re- 
duced after the asthenic, as to require a very 
different mode of treatment from that which 
would have been quite appropriate before the 
gangrene had taken place.—a. Although the 
part is about to pass, or has just passed into 
gangrene, after the more sthenic states of in- 
flammation, Noodetting may atill be practised, 
but with caution, particularly in robust or pleth- 
oric persons, or when the pulse still continues 
hard or strong, or when the gangrene is exter- 
nal. In these circumstances, excessive vascu- 
lar action, if not subdued by a moderate deple- 
tion, would exhaust the remaining power of the 
vessels of the part or of the surrounding tis- 
sues; and the extension of the lesion would be 
thereby caused with as great rapidity as in ca- 
ses characterized from the commencement by 
deficiency of power. It is very different, how- 
ever, when the gangrene bas followed the more 
asthenic states of inflammation, or occurred in 
pereons living in unhealthy situations and in 
very large cities ; or when it has appeared in 
the dissipated and intemperate. Bleeding can- 
not be resorted to in these circumstances, and 
even lowering purgatives should be avoided. 
Yet recourse to purgatives is indispeneable ; 
th) warmer or more restorative kinds, or a 
Coubination of them with tonics, being most 
appropriate. In some instances, particularly 
when biliary collections may be presumed to 
have formed in the gall-bladder or ducts, and 
when the part is merely in the incipient stage 
of gangrene, an emetic will precede the exhibi- 
tion of a purgative with much benefit, especial- 
ly in autumn. 

58. 5. It is principally when grene has 
just commenced, and been caused by the more 
acute forms of inflammation, in young or stro’ 

rsons, that the antiphlogistic regimen shou 

prescribed ; or while the pulse atill retains 
tone, and the surface presents an increase of 
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the local change not having yet 
become associated with a general diminution 
of vital power. In this state, diaphoretics, con- 
joined with opium or other anodynes, are alao 
of much service, particularly afler morbid se- 
cretions and fecal accumulations have been 
freely evacuated by purgatives. They equal- 
ize the circulation, and, if judiciously selected, 
they improve the state of the blood; while the 
narcotic allays the morbid sensibility of the 
nerves of the part, and the general irritability 
of the system attending tbe early progress of 
this lesion. The nitrate of potash, carbonate 
of soda, with the spirits of nitric ether, and 
tincture of opium or of henbane, may, there- 
fore, be prescribed in the camphor mixtare, if 
the temperature of the skin continues above 
natural; or the same medicines may be given 
in the decoction of bark, or in the infusion of 
valerian, if the heat of the skia be somewhat 
lees. When the abdominal secretions are mor- 
bid, two or three grains of calomel, with as 
many of Jamzs’s powder, may be taken at night, 
and a stomachic sperient the following morm- 
ing, the solution of the acetate of ammonia, 
with the acetate of morphia in campbor mix- 
ture, or any aromatic water, being used during 
the day. 

69. ¢c. Internal gangrene is very rarely at- 
tended, even at its commeacement, by a state 
of vascular action requiring antiphlogistic rem- 
edies. It is chiefly when gangrene follows lo- 
cal injuries, in robust constitutions, and violeet 
inflammation, or when it is attended by consid- 
erable excitement, that the above or similar 
measures are necessary. In other circumstea- 
ces—as when it is consequent upon asthenic 
action, or when the antecedent inflammatory 
fever has assumed a lower grade—the treat- 
Ment ought to be different, or modified accord- 
ing to the states of action and of vital power. 
Surgical writers on gangrene, even up to the 
present time, have concerned themselres chief- 
ly with the external manifestations of this be- 
sion, without sufficient reference to the states 
of vascular action and of vital energy—to the 
changes in the organic nervous influence m 
the circulating fluids, and in the abdominal ae- 
cretions, which both @avour ifs occurrence, 
hasten its progress, and modify its conditiogs. 
Hence the treatment of it has been viewed by 
them in a one-sided and imperfect manner. In- 
stead of agitating the question as they have 
done, even for ages, as to the propriety of 
bleeding, or of giving bark at the commence- 
ment or during the progress of this lesion, they 
should have endeavoured to aecertain, if they 
did not know, and they should have informed 
us if they knew, the circumstances requiring 
the one or the other, and the stages in which 
either ought to be employed. It is a matter 
of some astonishment to see practical writers 
of the present day differing 90 widely on this 
subject as they do, some prescribing bleeding, 
others cinchona, and many condemning 
things besides their own methods or medi- 
cines, without considering the pathological 
states for which either mode of treatment is 
most appropriate. The most important means 
of cure—whether bleeding, stimulants, or ton- 
ics, amputation, external applications, &e. — 
have been recommended for gangrene without 
sufficient reference to the states of vascular 
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adtion and of vital power, or to the effect which 
either of them may produce upon these states, 
and upon the disposition to limit or to extend 
the local disease ; or to the influence they may 
exert in favouring the contamination of the cir- 
colating fluids, or in depurating the blood, and 
in promoting the functions of the principal se- 
creting and excreting organs. 

60. d. If the be weak or soft, and the 
skin cool or moderately warm, the preparations 
of cinchona, serpentaria, and the bydrochlo- 
rate of ammonia; or the sulphate of quinine 
with camphor or ether ; or the infusions of cas- 
earilla, or of valerian, or of calamus aromati- 
cus, with the chlorate of potash and chloric 
ether, will be requisite. At the same time, 
the excretions should be promoted by stomach- 
ic purgatives, as the compound infusions of gen- 
tian and senna, with the alkaline carbonates 
and ammonia. Ina case which was ably treat- 
ed by Mr. Mozcey, of New Cavendish-street, to 
whieh I was called, this treatment was imme- 
diately efficacious. When diarrhea is present, 
re should be added to these tonics; or the 

rate of lime may be prescribed. In cases 
where the attendant joflammatory fever is about 
to pass into the nervous or putro-adynamic 
states, especially if the gangrene have gone on 
to sphacelus, the exhibition of these, or of oth- 
er tonics and stimulants, should not be delayed 
too long, otherwise the adjoining vessels may 
not be enabled to exert that degree of sthenic 
action requisite to the formation of coagulable 
lympb, whereby the extension of the lesion 
may be limited, and the absorption of morbid 
Matters and the consequent contamination of 
the blood prevented. The stomach may be- 
come se irritable, when vital depression is not 
arrested sufficiently early, as not to retain the 
medicines most likely to be serviceable. This 
eceurrence should be as far as possible pre- 
vented, as being most dangerous in itself, and 
as favouring the passage of morbid matters into 
the circulation When it has appeared, I know 
nothing more efficacious in diminishing it than 
ammonia, large doees of Cayenne pepper, and 
opium, generally cumbined, and given in the 
form of pill, Warm wine and water, or bran- 
dy and water, with Cayenne, or other hot spi- 
ces; or the acetate of bydrochlorate of mor- 
phia, with aromatics, may likewise be employ- 
ed Upon the whole, inflammatory gangrene, 
at an advanced stage, or gangrene consequent 
upon asthenic inflammation, or attended by the 
usual symptoms of adynamic fever, requires a 
very similar treatment to that which J have ad- 
vised in the advanced periods of Putro-adynam- 
ic Fuven (see that article). 

61. B. The constitutional treatment of gan- 
grene from debility and deterioration of the cir- 
cnlating fluids (4 16) consists chiefly in the ex- 
hibition of tonics and stimulants ; of the chlo- 
Tates of and of soda; of camphor, 
tmausk, and ammonia, with opium and capsicom ; 
and of the other restoratives mentioned above 
(4 60); and differs in no respect from that ad- 
vised in diffusive inflammation of the cellular 
tiseue, in the adynamic states of erysipelas, and 
in the typhoid forms of fever. , 

62. C. When disease of the nerves threatens 
the production of gangrene, the morbid sensi- 


or ammonia, or the carbonates of the fixed al- 
kalies and warm aromatics. Even on the 
threatened accession of this lesion, local deple- 
tions may be still required. Puryatives are 
generally beneficial. Warm anodyne fomenta- 
tions may be applied to the limb at this period ; 
and the other external remedies, of which men- 
tion will be made hereafter, should be after- 
ward employed, particularly if the part pass into 
sphacelation. In other respects the treatment 
should be conducted conformably with the prin- 
ciples developed above. 

63. D. The treatment of gangrene from ob- 
structed ctrculation, through either the vessels 
or the heart, depends much upon the seat and 
cause of obstruction. If inflammation of the 
arteries and veins be concerned in producing 
it, the means of cure ought to have reference 
to the states of vascular action and of vital en- 
ergy, a8 in gangrene from inflammation ; but, 
in respect to phlebitis especially, vital power 
and resistance should be so jiberally supported 
as to enable the vessels to form coagulable 
lymph, in order to limit the extension of the 
lesion and prevent the contamination of the 
fluids. When it ie caused by strangulation of 
Or pressure upon the veins, the treatment must 
entirely depend upon the states of vascular ac- 
tion and of vital power. The former ought 
not to be allowed to continue high, nor should 
the latter be permitted to sink, without having 
recourse to means to support the one and to 
lower the other. For senile gangrene, or that 
arising from ossification of, and impeded circu- 
lation in the arteries, little beyond palliation 
of the urgent symptoms can be effected. The 
same remark applies to that caused by disease 
of tke heart. Opium or the salts of morphia, 
either alone or conjoined with camphor, musk, 
ammonia, or similar substances; the alkaline 
carbonates, or the bi-borate of soda, with ano- 
dynes; tonics, antispasmodics, or stimulants, 
conjoined with these ; attention to the digest- 
ive and excreting functions; the horizontal 
position ; and farinaceous or milk diet, may be 
severally employed in both these forms of gan- 
grene. 

64. E. Gangrene from physical agents should 
be treated according to existing states of local 
and general action and of vital power, which 
have been shown above to differ very material- 
ly, acoording to the severity, seat, and duration 
of the injury. That caused by burns requires 
blood-letting, if the vascular excitement be 
great. But action, in these cases, although 
high, is seldom attended by much power. 
Therefore vascular depletion should be practi- 
sed in moderation and with caution; the ner- 
vous excitement and irritability of the system 
requiring the chief attention ; for, if allowed to 
proceed, they increase remarkably the severit 
and extent of the local injury. hen the shoc! 
sustained by the constitation has been severe, 
depletions will be injurious. In these cases, 
reaturatives ought to he administered, general- 
ly with opium or other anodynes, These lat- 
ter are required in most cases, and they should 
be aided by such Jocal means as will allay the. 
painful heat and sensibility of the part. In se- 
vere injuries of this kind, the alarm of the pa- 
tient and the excitement directly produced by 


bility usually present requires the exhibition of them commonly occasion an appearance of 


opiates in large doses, frequently with camphor, 


vascular reaction which may mislead; but it 
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generally subsides in a short time, especially 
if a tull dose of opium is administered. When 
febrile action appears at a later period—after 
the immediate shock and alarm have subsided 
—and is symptomatic of the local inflammation, 
general or local depletions, purgatives, and di- 
aphoretics are then necessary. The internal 
treatment of gangrene produced by cold, as well 
as of that caused by chemical agents, should be 
directed conformably with the principles al- 
ready stated. 

65. F. Gangrene from poisons requires more, 
perhaps, than any other form of this lesion, the 
use of internal remedies.—a. That occasioned 
by spurred rye is evidently connected with a de- 
teriorated state of the circulating fluids, the af- 
fection of the nervous and vascular systems 
being consequent upon this state. Therefore 
the means of cure should be directed to the re- 
moval of this condition; and those already 
mentioned (4 60, §1) may be tried’ with this in- 
tention, especially the combination of the chlo- 
rides with antispasmodics or tonics and nar- 
cotics. The opinions of writers who have had 
some experience in the treatment of this dis- 
ease are very contradictory. Some advise 
emetics, blood-letting, and antispasmodics ; oth- 
ers, narcotics and antispasmodics ; and many, 
stimulants and tonics. This diversity is most 
probably the consequence of the different effects 
produced by the same means of cure in suc- 
cessive stages of the complaint, and in epi- 
demics presenting somewhat different charac- 
ters, the changes thus arising obviously re- 
quiring a modified treatment. The means, 
however, which I have here suggested, or cam- 
phor, opium, and the alkaline carbonates, seem 
most deserving of confidence in this variety, 
pate easel if aided by frictions, warm stima- 
ating fomentations, and the warm bath, the 
alkaline bi-carbonates or common salt having 
been dissolved in the water. The patient's 
strength should be supported by light, nourish- 
ing, and wholesome food. 

66. 6. The gangrene produced by animal sub- 
stances in a state of disease or of decay, should 
be treated very nearly as recommended in the 
articles on Diffusive Inflammation of the Ceutu- 
Laz Tissvg, and on the adynamic state of Erv- 
sipeLas. The therapeutical indications are the 
same, namely, to excite and support vital pow- 
er, and to allay irritability, and thereby to pre- 
vent the extension of disorganization by ena- 
bling the vessels to form coagulable lymph. 
With these intentions, combinations of tonics, 
antiseptics, and anodynes are resorted to, es- 
pecially after morbid secretions have been 
-evacuated by stomachic purgatives, and by en- 
emata; and camphor, capsicum, and the ace- 
tate of morphia are prescribed when nervous 
excitement or vascular irritability are very 
prominent. Ammonia, musk, chlorate of pot- 
ash, sulphate of quinine, and warm aromatics, 
or spices, are generally beneficial, and may be 
given in various forms of combination, and in 
conjunction with opiates, according to the pe- 
-culiarities of the case. 

67. c. Hospital gangrene is the most common 
variety, and therefore the most important of 
this species of disorganization ; in none has a 
greater difference of opinion existed as to the 
most appropriate method of cure. It is ob- 
-wious that @ prophylactic and curative treatment 
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should be based only upon a correct idea of the 
causes in the various circumstances in which 
this formidable malady presents itself. These 
causes are, Ist. A cachectic and debilitated 
state of constitution, generally connected with 
disorder of the digestive canal and liver. 2d. 
A low, humid, and miasmatous atmosphere, 
and a damp and an ill-ventilated place of resi- 
dence. 3d. Insufficient or unwholesome food, 
and the use of impure water. 4th An air load- 
ed with putrid miasms or animal exhalations, 
as that of crowded hospitals, camps, ships, and 
transports; and, 6th. The contact of animal 
matter or of diseased secretions or discharges, 
as in using unclean sponges, &c. From what 
I have seen of the disease in foreign hospitals, 

soon after the last war, I infer that, although 
the fourth and fifth of these are the most com- 
mon exciting causes, the others are often more 
or Jess influential, either in predisposing to it, 

or in directly producing it, especially after se- 
vere injuries and operations, or when aided by 
the depressing passions; and that the causes 

commonly giving rise to typhoid or putro-ady- 


namic fever will often occasion it, in 
crowded surgical wards of hospitals. : 
68. a. The opinion of Decrrcn as to the ori- 


gin of this form of gangrene, which is very 
nearly the same with that which I have now 
advanced, has been called an “ irrational con- 
jecture, quite destitute of truth,” by Mr. & 
Coorgr. M. De.raca’s views are derived from 
extensive and diversified observation, in both 
civil and military hospitals, and are neither ir- 
rational nor destitute of truth. It surely is not 
becoming to condemn with harsh censure what 
cannot be answered by sound argument. Many 
of the surgical writers upon this malady have 
hardly looked beyond the local origin of it, and 
have limited their curative measures too strict- 
ly to the gangrened part. Others have, with 
greater justice, relied on constitutional treat- 
ment, without, however, neglecting such local 
means as have been found: serviceable. The 
utmost diversity of opinion also exists as to 
what internal and externa! remedies are most 
beneficial. The very inefficient and i 

priate medicines but too often used internally 
by surgeons in this disease, have proved a 
principal cause of their distrust of this method 
of cure; for whenever the expected result did 
not follow the means employed, the cause of 
failure was not attributed to such means, bat 
to the nature of the malady. It is a matter of 
astonishment that, with all the reverence with 
which the doctrines and practice of Joan Hunr- 
tse have been viewed, the most important of 
both have been very generally neglected in the 
treatment of this and other external lesions 
connected with constitutional disorder. This 
able man stated, as axioms in pathology, that 
a certain degree of vita] tone or energy is re- 
quisite for the formation of coagulable lymph, 
by which the spreading of inflammation and 
sphacelation will be prevented ; that where, 
owing to deficiency of vital energy, vascular 
action is incompetent to the formation of co- 
agulable lymph, these lesions will extend, and 
the morbid fluids will contaminate the sur- 
rounding tissues ; and that, in order te avoid 
these consequences, means should be used to 
increase the vital power of the vessels in the 
diseased part, and thereby to enable them to 
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form coagulable lymph, by which disorganiza- 
tion will be arrested. Although the state of 
the circulating fluid is overlooked in these 
views, yet they are correct in the main, and 
form the basis of a rational and successful prac- 
tice in this and several other maladies. 

69. 8. Before 1 proceed succinctly to state 
the practice I would recommend conformably 
witb these opinions, and with the results of ob- 
servation, I shall briefly notice the constitu- 
tional means advised for this disease by some 
experienced writers. On the first manifesta- 
tion of hospital gangrene, emetics are recom- 
mended by Povrgau, Dussavssoy, Bricos, 
Tromson, and Hennen, and are evidently of 

* service at this period, when there are signs of 
biliary derangement. Blood-letting is consider- 
ed injurious or productive of little benefit by 
Buackappsr, Txomson, and Booors, while Dr. 
Hewnen and Mr. Wevsanx consider that mod- 
erate depletion is serviceable early in the at- 
tack, and in strong plethoric persons ; and that 
the risk-of the » Ase @ attacking the lancet 
wound may be prevented by accurate closure, 
and by allowing the bandage to remain undis- 
turbed until the cicatrix ia completely formed. 
Purgatives are directed by Dr. Bocare and oth- 
er writers, but they should be warm and sto- 
machic, or conjoined with tonics, stimulants, 
or aromatics, and exhibited early in the dis- 
ease. It is chiefly after morbid secretions have 
been evacuated by the early exhibition of emet- 
ics and purgatives that advantage from tonics 
and stimulants will be most apparent; and it 
is probably from an insufficient attention hav- 
ing been paid to this circumstance that so 
much difference of opinion exists as to the pro- 
priety of using these latter remedies. 

70. Cinchone alone, or in various states of 
combination, is praised for its good effects in 
this disease by Bovzr and numerous expe- 
Tienced writers, while Hennzw and Wecsant 
consider that it is injurious. It is recommend- 
ed in conjunction with the alkaline carbonates 
by Van Wy and Saviarn; and with camphor, 
by Frasant. is much used in this 
form of gangrene by Continental titioners. 
Poorgav, Conrapi, Wenzet, Onrrp pre- 
scribe it in large doses. I have seen much ad- 
vantage derived from it; but I prefer to give it 
in the forms of combination to be mentioned 
hereafler. The arsenical solution is directed by 
Orto. It may be employed in similar states 
of constitution to those in which cinchona or 
sulphate of quinine may be prescribed. Arnica, 
cascarilla, and varjous other stimulants and aro- 
matics are recommended by various authors, 
but they are useful merely as adjuvants of oth- 
er more active means. Acids are noticed in 
favourable terms by Mr. S. Coorer, and sev- 
eral other writers ; but I have much doubt of 
any benefit being derived from their internal 
use. The hydrochloric and nitric acids, or a com- 
bination of both, ise most advantages of 
this class of medicines. Of the propriety of 
exhibiting opiates there can be no doubt; and 
most writers agree on this point, and differ 
only as to the period of having recourse to them. 
Dr. Tuomsow prefers them in the form of Do- 
ver’s powder. 5 

71. y. From observation of the results of dif- 
ferent modes of practice in hospital gangrene, 


rather than from my own actual experience, | | 
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would advise the adoption of a practice conso- 
nant with the views stated above. Having 
evacuated morbid secretions and fecal accu- 
mulations by eimetics and warm etomachic pur- 
tives, and directed a small or moderate blood- 
letting in such cases only as are attended by 
excessive action and signs of plethora, I would 
advise the decoction of bark or the sulphate of 
quinine in modes of combination appropriate 
to the peculiarities of the case. If vascular 
action continue very much excited, the decoc- 
tion of bark may be conjoined with the nitrate 
of potash, the solution of the acetate of ammo- 
hia, and the spirits of nitric ether, or with the 
hydrochlorate of ammonia and chloric ether, 
hen vascular action presents diminished tone, 
the sulphate of quinine may be exhibited in the 
compound infusion of roses, or in the form of 
pill with camphor. Where the pulse is weak 
and quick, the evacuations offensive, and the 
disposition of the gangrene to extend very evi- 
dent, the decoction of bark should be combined 
with the chlorate of potash and compound 
tincture of bark; and if anxiety, pain, or irita- 
bility be present, the tincture of opium or the 
hydrochlorate of morphia may be added. The 
great frequency of pulse and loaded state of 
the tongue generally observed in hospital gan- 
grene, even indicate the propriety of having re- 
course to these and similar remedies, or to 
Wine in some cases. Regard should also be 
paid to the previous habits of the patient ; and 
persons addicted to spirituous liquors may be 
allowed them, but in duly prescribed quanti- 
ties. If the stomach become irritable, the 
treatment I have advised above (4 60) may be 
employed, or spiced wine may be given; or 
soda water, spruce or ginger beer, or Seltzer 
water, may severally be made vehicles of tonic, 
stimulant, cardiac, or aromatic substances, 
72. If diarrhea appear, and threaten to ex- 
haust the powers of the constitution, opium, or 
the compound tincture of camphor, should be 
given in full doses, with the tunic and antisep- 
tic remedies already mentioned ; or the chlo- 
ride of lime may be used internally witb tonics 
and aromatics, or with camphor and the warm 
spices, or administered in mucilaginous and 
emollient enemata. If delirium supervene, ex- 
haustion of nervous power, with or without de- 
terioration of the circulating fluids, may be in- 
ferred to exist; and camphor with opium, or 
henbane, the decoction of bark, with the alka- 
Jine catbonates and tincture of serpentaria, 
wine, and the other remedies recommended for 
Putro-adynamic Fever, and the low forms of 
Devizrum (see these articles), should be pre- 
scribed with a decision commensurate with the 
urgency of the case. Camphor, in order to be 
beneficial in hospital gangrene, ought to be ta- 
ken either in frequent or in large doses. If 
vascular action be much excited, it will be ad- 
vantageously conjoined with the nitrate of pot- 
ash, or nitrate of soda, or the alkaline carbon- 
ates, or other saline refrigerants, If vascular 
action be weak or impaired, and vital power 
manifestly reduced, it should be combined with 
the preparations of cincbona or of serpentaria, 
or with the chlorides and aromatics, Casca- 
rilla, cinchona, or aroica may be severally em- 
ployed in similar forme of combination, appro- 
priately to the circumstances of the case. 
73. In this form of gangrene especially, proph- 
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ylactic measures, founded upon a knowledge 
of the causes specified above (4 $8), should be 
strictly enforced ; and as soon as the disease 
manifests itself, the patient should be removed 
into a well-ventilated and dry apartment, and 
the mind encouraged by cheering prospects, and 
by the confidence of the physician in the extent 
of his resources. The local treatment ought to 
proceed as will hereafter be noticed, conjointly 
with the above constitutional means of cure. 

74. d. When gangrene follows the bites of 
serpenis, the viper, or other reptiles, the con- 
stitutional symptoms will then be characterized 
be depression of vital action and power so ex- 
treme as to threaten immediate dissolution, and 
to require the exhibition of ammonia, camphor, 
capsicum, cajeput oil, and other energetic stim- 
alanots in large and frequent doses. Ia cases 
of this description, recourse should be had to 
local means (4 78) immediately upon the receipt 
of injury. 

75, ii. Local Treatment.—a. Topical measures 
ought to be directed with the following inten- 
tions: namely, lst. To restore the tone of the 
extreme vessels jn or surrounding the gaa- 
grened or sphacelated part; 2d. To procure 
the separation of this part as soon as it passes 
into sphacelation; and, 3d. To prevent the 
contamination of the circulation and surround- 
ing tissues by the morbid matters proceeding 
from its decomposition. Substances calculated 
to accomplish either of these ends will gener- 
ally also attain the others. Their application 
should, however, not be delayed either until 
the gangrened part pass into sphacelation, or 
after this result has taken place, but should be 
brought in aid of constitutional treatment. Be- 
fore the discovery of the chlorides and crea- 
sote, numerous substances were recommended 
to arrest the progress of gangrene, and to fulfil 
the intentions just stated. In cases of inter- 
nal gangrene, measures of this description can 
but rarely be employed. In gangrene of the 
lungs, however, the inhalation of the fumes of 
¢éreasote, or of the chlorides, or dilute chlorine, 
has proved of more or less service. A judicious 
use of these im external sphacelus is frequent: 
productive of decided benefit, as they fulfil al 
the above indications. Next to them in effica- 
cy are the turpentines and the baisams, espe- 
cially the spirits of turpentine and the Peruvian 
balsam, When there are much pain and irri- 
tability of the part, opium may be addgd to the 
local applications. Many other substances have 
been recommended to be used topically in gan- 
grene, but I must refer to the well-known work 
of Mr. 8. Coorge for a sufficiently detailed ac- 
count of them. A glance at the opinions of 
surgical writers on gangrene will readily show 
that each has been sufficiently disposed to en- 
hance his own favourite application by depre- 
ciating those recommended by others, so that 
the inexperienced practitioner is bewildered 
amid contradictory evidence on the subject. 
The substances already mentioned, especially 
Liparnaqor’s fluid, strong solutions of the chlo- 
rides, or of creasote, or of pyroligneous acid 
conjoined with creasote and spirits of turpen- 
tine, with or without this latter, are the most 
gensraly applicable. They may de used in the 
orm of wash or lotion, or on the surface of any 
of pte kinds of poaltices commonly pre- 
ecr. 
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76. bd. In gangrene from animal poisons, the 
local treatment need not differ materially from 
that now advised. In this variety, as well as 
in others, different means have been recom- 
mended. The application of arsenic has been 
directed for phagedenic gangrene, by Fasricics 
Hivvanvs and Zince; the actual cautery, by 
Cretsus, Micaet, Lorrcer, Mureay, and oth- 
ers; powdered bark, with turpentine, by Krack- 
stepT; these latter substances, conjoined with 
the hydrochlorate of ammonia, by Dussassor ; 
the sesquioxide of iron, by Brannrs ; charcoal, 
by Marcos, Bepvogs, and Borwemann; the 
pyroligneous acid by Simons; and a strong 
mixture of camphor in thick mucilage, spread 
over the part, by Scumwaipee. In this form of 
gangrene, more, perhaps, than in any other, it 
is important completely to exclude the external 
air from the diseased surface; at the same 
time, the intentions with which external reme- 
dies are employed (4 75) should be strictly ob- 
served. Therefore, while the morbid secretivns 
of the part should be prevented from accumu- 
lating, or be corrected by the antiseptics already 
mentioned, the access of air ought to be ex- 
cluded by means best calculated to fulfil this 
end, and to be also the vehicles of antiseptic 
and stimulating remedies. A thick mucilage 
may, perhaps, be as advantageously used in 
this way as any other substance. But this in 
tention is important not only in a curative, but 
also in a prophylactic point of view. It is ob- 
served by nature in all external sores presenting 
a disposition to heal. When an eschar can be 
formed by any application, the end here kept in 
view may be accomplished by it. Indeed, the 
substances frequently resurted to in the present 
day, particularly tbe nitrate of silver, the actual 
cautery, and the stronger acids, as the nitric 
or hydrochloric, are beneficial by their opera- 
tion in this manner, as much as by the stimulus 
they impart to the diseased surface. 

77. c. The hemorrhage that often takes place 
upon the separation of the sloughs in phagedenic 
or hospital gangrene may be arrested either by 
the means just mentioned, or by the application 
of the spirits of turpentine containing creasote, 
or of strong pyroligneous acid with the acetate 
of lead, or of a concentrated solution of the cblo- 
fide of lime, or of any of the strong metallic 

ts. 

78. d. In cases of the bites of poisonous rep- 
tiles, or even of the inoculation of virulent or 
morbid matter, the application of cupping glass- 
es, or of other instruments by which the air 
may be exhausted over the seat of injury, was 
recommended by Cetsvs, and in modern tines 
by Sir Davin Bagzy. The ancients, especially 
the Egyptians, resorted to suction for the re- 
moval of these and other poisons, when intro- 
duced by bites or wounds ; and the practice is 
general even in the present day, in uncivilized 
countries ; the fact having been well known to 
them, that the individual] administering this 
sort of aid will not himself be injured, if no 
abrasion exist on his tongue or lips. The com- 
mon procedure in these countries is immedi- 
ately to place a ligature above the part where 
the poison has been inserted, when this can 
possibly be done, and next to have recourse to 
suction for its removal. [ have seen this prac- 
tice resorted to on two or three occasions with 
success, When, however, it has been tuo long 
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delayed, or cannot be adopted, ammonia, spirits 
of turpentine, and various stimulating sub- 
stances may be applied to the part, as advised 
in the article Potsuns. If gangrene have taken 
place, the local remedies noticed above are the 
most appropriate. 

79. iii. The Diet and Regimen in gangrene 
must necessarily be regulated according to the 
peculiarities of the case; but, in general, a 
mild, spare, and digestible diet only should be 
prescribed. If the patient enjoy not a pure aod 
ary air, he should, if possible, be removed to a 
situation possessing this advantage. His mind 
should be encour and his confidence en- 
sured by the attention of bis attendants and the 
nears of his physician. 

(In treating the gangrene of old people, our 
remedies should be directed to renovate the 
nervous influence of the capillary vessels, es- 
pecially of the part affected, for it is doubtless 
owing to the loss of nervous energy in these 
vessels that they lose the power of preserving 
the vital properties of the blood ; and this fluid, 
consequently, becomes decomposed in the ves- 
sels. It is a mistake to suppose that this die- 
ease always results from ossification of the ar- 
teries, for we meet with it, as Wepemerer has 
remarked, where these vessels are not ossified ; 
nor does such a state of the arteries always 
produce gangrene; the treatment, therefore, 
is to be based on a different pathology. M. 
Dupvyraen supposes that gangrena senilis is 
of an inflammatory nature, and is best treated 
by antiphlogistic means and cold water; and 
that amputation is advantageous in this and 
certain other conditions of gangrene, in which 
its propriety has not been commonly admitted. 
In its treatment, it is necessary to bear in mind 
that gangrepe, once commenced, is a cause of 
more pee haan bre and, by consequence, of its 
own farther extension; and hence amputation 
is proper when mortification is spreading, when 
it is slow, and has occurred without any known 
cause (Josst). It is necessary, also, in treat- 
ing gangrene with success, to distinguish gan- 
grenous inflammation from gangrene, as point- 
ed out by Mr. Teavens.* The former {s infam- 
mation, of which the termination or event is 
gangrene ; and, of course, it must be treated, 
in its earliest stage, by antiphlogistics, both lo- 
eal and general; but in cases where gangrene 
depends upon strangulation, or arrested circu- 
lation from a change in the structure of parts, 
or to decomposition from heat, cold, or chem- 
ical agents, the inflammation is evidently the 
reault of the gangrene, not its cause, and is a 
conservative process set up to eircumscribe 
and throw off the gangrenous part. We here 
find the gangrenous part dry, shrunk, and mum- 
mied ; and where @ conservative process is es- 
tablished, the line of demarcation is announced 
by the deposition of adhesive matter, which is 
followed by ulcerative action, beginning 4 he 
several points, and proceeding along this line 
until separation is effected, the construction of 
granulations ont of the adhesive matter consti- 
tuting the third process, and thus advancing 
the final stage of repair, viz., the fabrication of 
the new surface. 

To facilitate this process, the health, of 
course, is to be maintained in its utmost vig- 
piace andl lh sd aspen ns te Beeld bactntatar tae 

* (An Inquiry oo Constitutional Irritation,” &c., by 
Buns, Travess, London, 1835.) 
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our, in order that the proper materials of repair 
may be furnished in sufficient quantity and of 
a healthy quality. And it is an important cir- 
cumstance in these cases that the health is 
olten but little interrupted, so that the system 
is able to take and apply the support which the 
case calls for. In true gangrene, then, we have 
a limb, for example, dry, cold, pallid, shrank, 
and insensible ; while in gangrenous inflamma- 
tion we have the same part swollen, moist, liv- 
id, vesicated, and acutely painful; the adhe- 
sive inflammation is wanting, and we are wise- 
ly directed by the best surgical writers not to 
amputate until a barrier is established ; going 
upon the sound principle that, if the system 
does not possess sufficient conservative power 
to destroy or check inflammation, it has not 
power to initiate a healing one, and, conse- 
quently, that the same mischief would fall upon 
the stump. The typhoid symptoms consequent 
on gangrenous inflammation—the livid and ca- 
daverous complexion, deficient alvine and uri- 
nary secretions, thirst, brown or black furred 
tongue, hiccough, cold, clammy skin, anxiety, 
and muttering delirium—point with unfailing 
accuracy to the proper remedies —ammonia, 
wine, camphor, opium, quinine. The distinc- 
tion above pointed out is an important one, as 
regards the treatment of this frequent and oft- 
en embarrassing affection. 

There are several distinct varieties of gan- 
grene, occurring in infants and young children, 
which oceasionally come under notice, and 
require much judgment on the part of the 
practitioner. These are, gangrene of the gums 
and mouth, including the cheek, which rapidly 
spreads, and destroys the structure of the sur- 
rounding tissues ; this is sometimes called gan- 
grenopsis, or the erosive gangrene of the cheek ; 
mortification of the external parts of generation in 
female infants and children (Aerpes, or vesicu- 
lar inflammation of the labia, not unfrequently 
terminates in this form of gangrene); gangrene 
of the skin, described by Bittarp under the 
bame of gangrena neonatorum; and, lastly, the 
gangrene which occasionally follows erysipelas 
in infants. 

Of these, the cancrum oris, or gangrenopsis, 
occurs the most frequently in this country, and 
it sometimes has been known to prevail epi- 
demically in some of our public institutions for 
the reception of children,* and is generally con- 
nected with imperfect nourishment, want of 
cleanliness, and an impure atmosphere. It oc- 
curs, moreover, among children of lax and de- 
bilitated habits, and of a strongly-marked lym- 
phatic temperament. For the most part, it com- 
mences upon the centre of the internal surface 
of one of the cheeks, which becomes swollen, 
hard, dark-red, and shining ; at length it ulcer- 
ates; and as the ulceration extends, a livid 
spot, surrounded by a red areola, makes its ap- 
pearance on the external surface, at the spot 
where the tumefaction is greatest, which as- 


* (Dr. Coates states that there was at one period, in the 
Children’s Asylum of Philadelphia, among the 340 mmates, 
70 affected with gangrene of the mouth. On dissection, the 
mesenteric glands. ae well as those of the neck, were found 
enlarged and hardened ; and tubercles existed ip the lunge 
in every inetance. In nine cases reported by Dr. Jackson, 
of Philadelphia. the disease orcurred in the course of, or 
subsequent to, an atteck of remittent or biliows fever. Ac- 
cording to our observation, the disease genorally is prece- 
ded by gastrv-intestinal irmtation; a fact also noticed by 
MansHatt Hatt, Conpix, and others.) 
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sumes a dark hue, and spreads, with greater or 
less rapidity, until the whole cheek is involved. 
In arresting gangrene of the mouth, it is impor- 
tant to remove the patient immediately into a 
pure and dry atmosphere ; observe strict clean- 
liness ; and allow such diet, of a nourishing 
kind, as will prove least irritating to the digest- 
ive organs ; mercurial preparations are to be 
entirely withheld, as it is believed that they 
tend to develop the disease ; quinine may be 
cautiously given ; if local inflammation exists, 
leeches are to be applied ; and where there is 
tumefaction of the cheek, a blister over the tu- 
mour will prove beneficial ; the’ gangrene is to 
be arrested by applying, twice a day, to the 
parts affected, a strong solution of sulphate of 
copper (3ij. to siv.), or a solution of sulphate of 
zinc (3i. to si. of water), or the nitrate of silver, 
either in pencil or solution. We have known 
the Jast-named agent to arrest this disease in 
several cases very promptly. Dr. B. H. Coarzs 
states (North Am. Med. and Surg. Journ., vol. 
ii.) that he treated 170 cases, within three 
months, in the Children’s Asylum of Philadel- 
phia, very successfully, by using the following as 
a local application: B Sulphate of C » 3ij. 5 
Pulv. Cinchona, §28.; Water, giv. ; to be applied 
twice a day to the full extent of the ulcerations 
and excoriations. The cinchona serves to retain 
the sulphate longer in contact with the edges of 
the gums. Simple ulcerations and small gan- 
grenes, adds Dr. C., as well as troublesome ex- 
Ccoriations, when not in the last stage, yielded 
promptly to this remedy, the good effect being 
generally visible from the first application. Dr. 
Paxisa recommends, in similar cases, the fol- 
lowing lotion: B Sulph. of Zine, 3i., Water, 3ij.; 
dissolve, and then add of pure Honey and Tinc- 
ture of Myrrh, each yij.; to be applied in the 
same manner. Dr. Morton thinks that caus- 
tic potash and nitrate of silver possess very 
little contro] over the disease. Donotison 
states that creasote was found to be an admira- 
ble local application in the gangrene of the 
mouth which occurred as an epidemic in the 
Philadelphia Almshouse in 1888, incisions be- 
ing firet made through the gangrenous sloughs : 
B& Creasote, Alcohol, 64 388., M.; to be applied 
by means of a pencil. The sulphuric and hy- 
Grochloric acide are also useful local applica- 
tions. The actual cautery, chloride of lime, and 
tincture of iodine have also been used with ben- 
efit in this disease. We have seen good ef- 
fects from poultices impregnated with chloride 
of soda or pyroligneous acid. The chlorine wa- 
ter, chloride of soda, and especially the chlorate 
of potassa (31. 3iij.in 12 hours, according to 
the age of the patient), may also be administer- 
ed internally with much advantage. Where 
the mineral acids are employed externally, they 
should be applied with a brush, as often as once 
an hour at least. We need scarcely allude, in 
this connexion, to the well-known practice of 
Dr. Paystc, of applying blisters over the affect- 
ed and a considerable portion of the sound parts, 
for checking the progress of gangrene: a prac- 
tice which experience has proved to be ex- 
tremely beneficial. In our typhoid fever, as 
well as in paralysis, and cases of confinement 
from fractures, &c., gangrene is very apt to oo- 
cur on the back and hips; and in such cases, 
all that can be done is to cover the sores by 
adhesive plaster, and place bolsters or cushions 
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under the body, so as to change the position of 
the patient, and restore circulation to the in- 
jured part. 

In the treatment of the different forms of 
gangrene, then, we are not to lose sight of the 
pathology of the disease—to bear in mind that, 
where it results from acute inflammation, it 
may be traced to a complete stagnation of 
bluod in the vessels of the part, and the conse- 
quent loss of that vitality which was previous- 
ly depressed, thus causing such a loss of plas- 
ticity in the blood as to prevent the effusion of 
organized lymph, by which the extension of 
the gangrene might be limited. We see the 
same result brought about by some general de- 
pressing cause, which lowers the power of the 
whole system, while acting upon some one part 
especially. Here measures are to be taken to 
increase the plasticity of the blood; in otber 
words, to excite a sthentc, sos omer condi- 
tion which did not exist previously. It is ne- 
cessary, we repeat, not to confound sthenic and 
asthenic forms of inflammation, in both of which, 
although there is a depressed vitality of the solid 
tissues affected, yet in the former there is a 
great increase in the plasticity of the blood, 
causing a tendency to the effusion of coagula- 
ble lymph, or of its modifications, which ten- 
deucy is deficient or imperfect in the latter, in 
consequence of a want of the due elaboration 
of the fibrinous element of the blood, As, then, 
the production of fibrin is necessary for repe- 
ration as well as the original formation of tis- 
sue, we must carefully watch for the indica- 
tions of its presence in sufficient or insuffi- 
cient amount, and regulate our general treat- 
ment accordingly.) 
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GASTRODYNIA. See article Sromaca—Al- 
tered Sensibility of. 
GASTRO-ENTERIC DISEASE.—Syn. Gas- 
tro-enterilis. Gastro-entérite, Broussais, 
Cuassir.—Generat Parnovooy. 

1. The diseases of the stomach and intestines 
are treated of in separate articles. But not io- 
frequently both the stomach and intestines are 
more or less affected at the same time by in- 
flammatory irritation or action, either primarily, 
or consecutively of other diseases, although not 
in the same manner or in the same degree. In 
flammatory disorder coexisting in the stomach 
and intestines, although not so common as M. 
Brovseais has contended, is certainly very fre- 
quently observed, especiaily in connexion with 
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other complaints. Even when appearing as the 
consecutive ailment, its importance is often su 
great as to require attention to be directed 
chiefly to it in forming the intentions, as well 
as in selecting the means of cure. 

2. Of the modern writers on Medicine, none 
has entertained juster views on the subject of 
gastro-enteric disorder than Dr. W. Stores, 
who has remarked that the pathology of the di- 
gestive canal has been but imperfectly under- 
stood in these countries, and that, consequently, 
8 mode of practice productive of injury to hu- 
man life has been too generally adopted. Sev- 
eral causes have conduced to this: Ist. The 
importance that has been long attached to dis- 
orders of the liver; 2d. The empirical or rou- 
tine practice, introduced by the writings of 
Hawmicton and Asgranetuy; and, 3d. The dis- 
trust with which the doctrines of Brovasars 
have been viewed, owing to the unwarranted 
generalizations of which they in a great measure 
consist. Ifthe school of Broussais have thus 
gone too far in attributing importance to gastro- 
enteric disorder, the writers and practitioners 
in this country have erred as remarkably in 
overlooking it almost entirely. When we con- 
sider the connexions of the digestive mucous 
surface, with the rest of the organization, by 
means chiefly of that system of nerves which 
supplies it, and the important functions which 
this surface performs, we may infer that irri- 
tations, or inflammatory excitement, commen- 
cing in this quarter, will often be reflected on 
distant but related organs. In childhood, and 
in early life, while the susceptibility of the sys- 
tem is at its maximum, the disorders consequent 
upon gastro-enteric irritation are diversified, of 
frequent occurrence, and often serious; and 
at later epochs of existence, although they may 
not be so obvious nor so common, yet they are 
occasionally attended by danger. It becomes, 
therefore, a matter of extreme importance in 
medical practice to trace the connexion, the 
priority, and the procession of morbid action in 
those parts of the system which are moet inti- 
mately related to the digestive canal. The 
practitioner will find, on numerous occasions, 
disorder of this part associated with that of the 
cerebro-spinal nervous system, of the respira- 

‘ tory organs, of the heart, of the liver, or of the 
skin ; and although the affection of the digest- 
ive canal will sometimes be consequent upon, 
or coetaneous with either of these related dis- 
orders, yet a different order of succession will 
be much more frequently observed. 

3. I. Connexion of Gastro-enteric Irritation or 
Inflammation, with Affections of the Cerebro-spinal 
Azis.—Affections of the brain and spinal cord 
are often complicated with disorder of the di- 
gestive canal. In many cases, the latter is 
merely functional, and depends entirely upon 
the intensity and extent of the former; but 
much more frequently the affection of the brain 
is induced by irritation of the gastro-enteric 
surface. In children this latter occurrence is 
remarkably common; and even in adults, a 
slight degree of disorder of the stomach is often 
followed by headache, somnolency, and inca- 
pability of mental exertion. The occasional 
dependance of epilepsy in adults, and of con- 
vulsions in children, upon morbid action in the 
digestive canal, is fully shown in the articles 
upon these diseases. Inflammation of the mem- 


branes, or of the substance of the brain, amd 
acute hydrocephalus, sometimes also supervene 
upon gastro-intestinal irritation; aod, in the 
course of their development, render obecure, er 
entirely mask the primary ailment; for, as 
Latugmano has remarked, as soon as the cer- 
ebral affection mounts to such a pitch as even 
partially to obecure sensibility, the existence of 
disorder in the digestive canal is ascertaized 
with great difficulty. I believe that the major- 
ity of cases of the affection, recently denomi- 
nated spinal irritation, are caused by gastro- 
enteric disorder ; chronic irritation in this bat- 
ter situation being propagated to the spina! cord 
through the medium of the ganglial nerves com- 
municating with the roots of the spinal nerves. 
It is of great importance to keep these patho- 
logical states in recollection, and to ascertain 
as far as may be their priority ; for when af- 
fections seated in the cerebro-spinal axis are 
consequent upon gastro-intestinal irritation, a 
treatment directed for the removal of the for- 
mer, without reference to the nature of the lat- 
ter, may, especially if it be of an exciting na- 
ture, aggravate and perpetuate the mischief. 

4. This principle has been carried to an ex- 
treme length by M. Broussais, who has pro- 
scribed the use of purgatives even in the more 
dangerous affections of the brain, from the mis— 
taken idea that purgatives will necessarily in- 
crease the already existing irritation of the di- 
gestive canal, of which he supposes the cere- 
bral disease to be almoet always a consequence. 
This doctrine comprises two assamptions: Ist. 
That the affection of the brain necessarily de- 
pends upon pre-existent irritation of the digeet- 
ive canal; and 2d. That the exhibition of pur- 
gatives will increase this irritation, and thereby 
aggravate the cerebral disease. As to the first 
of these, it may be answered, with perfect truth, 
that the procession of morbid action he con- 
tends for is only occasional or contingent upon 
concurrent circumstances ; and, as respects the 
second, the converse of the proposition is prob- 
ably the more correct ; for a judicious exhibition 
of purgatives will frequently remove irritation 
of the digestive canal, especially if it be caused 
by unwholesome ingesta, or morbid secretions, 
or fecal accumulations; and even when it can- 
not be referred to either of these, but rather to 
the state of vascular action in the digestive sur- 
face, the augmented secretion procured by re- 
frigerant or mild purgatives may promote its 
resolution or diminish its intensity. 

5. II. Connerion of Gastro-tntestinal Irritation 
toith Disease of the Respiratory Organs.—a. The 
association of gastro-enteric irritation with most 
of the complaints observed in the respiratory 
organs, is of greater frequency than is general- 
ly supposed. Diseases being so universally de- 
scribed by writers and teachers as species of 
unvarying form, and without sufficient refer- 
ence to diversity of character and complication, 
their more important connexions and associa- 
tions with other maladies are completely neg- 
lected, and are unknown to the young practi- 
tioner until obtruded upon him in practice. The 
complication of bronchitis, catarrh, and other ef- 
fections of the respiratory organs, with gastro- 
enteric irritation, has been noticed when treat- 
ing of these disorders. With respect, there- 
fore, to these, I have only now to remark that 
I have seen both forms of disorder follow coe-. 
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taneously upon the exciting cause, and that the 
prior existence of the gastric disorder has often 
predisposed to the bronchial or pulmonary dis- 
ease, a very slight exciting cause being suffi- 
cient to produce the latter when the former is 
present. 

6. 4. During a number of years, I had almost 
daily occasion, at the Infirmary for Children, to 
enter ageinst the names of some of the patients 
gastro-catarrhal fever, or gas ttc trita- 
fiom OF i ton, according to the features 
of the case, as the names of the affections for 
which they were admitted. In these it was 
dificult, if not impossible, to determine which 
was the primary disorder; but it was always 
evident that the complication was attended by 
Tmauch danger, the more especially as it occur- 
ted chiefly in debilitated or delicate children, 
and often extended to the bronchi of both lungs. 
Ts many instances the affection of the mucous 
membrane appeared to be universal, and the 
progress to a fatal issue was very rapid. Gas- 
tro-enteric irritation, although it can scarcely 
be considered as a cause of tubercular consump- 
tion, unless when it has continued long, is a 
very frequent concomitant of the early as well 
as of the advanced stages of this malady. I 
have often observed that when the former has 
been aggravated by improper diet or treatment, 
the latver has also been exasperated. (See Tu- 
rego Consumption.) 

7. ¢. Even the occurrence of preumoxia ma 
be favoured by disorder of the digestive sem 
and in this case the pneumonia may assume a 
nervous or low character, constituting the Pneu- 
moma nervoes of the older writers. The asso- 
ciation of disorder of the digestive mucous sur- 
face with affections of the respiratory organs, 
although more generally neglected than might 
have been expected from the state of science 
at the present day, has long attracted some at- 
tention, as evinced by the notices taken of it by 
the older ae —s by “< rome 
Stomach Cough, Verminous A, an 
tic Phthisis. In hedpsegtiongh is often difi- 
cult to decide whether the digestive or the re- 
spiratory mucous surface be the most affected : 
the vomiting in which paroxysms of cough ter- 
minate in various affections of the chest is, 
perhaps, as much owing to attendant gastric 
irritation as to the convulsive action of the re- 
spiratory organs. In all cases, therefore, in 
which we have reason to dread the origin or 
association of pulmonary or cerebral disease, 
with -intestinal irritation, inquiries ought 
to be made ses a emtaneeed eee lat- 
ter is indicated. hen pain, tenderness, or 
tension at the epigastriom, ur in the abdomen, 
are present, and particularly if the pain be in- 
creased on pressure, or be attended by nausea, 
flatulency, or aerid eructationa, or occasional 
vomiting, and an irregular state of the bowels, 
the existence of gastro-enteric inflammation 
should be inferred, and the treatment ought to 
be directed to its removal The means of cure, 
also, required for the pulmonary complication, 
should be so devised as not to increase, if they 
may not diminish, the gastric irritation, The 
diet of the patient ought to be prescribed with 
similar intentions. When pulmonary affections 
are thus complicated, the treatment of them by 
means of tartarized antimony is frequently in- 
jorious, particularly in children, as teading both 
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to aggravate the gastric disorder and the ner- 
vous depression often attendant upon them. 
Even when pneumonia is thus associated, the 
tartar emetic may be dispensed with; and, as 
Dr. W. Sroxxs justly advises, the strength of 
the patient must be supported by a farinaceous 
food, jellies, and broths, even while local deple- 
tions and external derivatives are being em- 
ployed. The connexion of gastro-enteric irri- 
tation with tubercular consumption is one of 
the most important topics in practical medicine, 
and one which has been imperfectly understood, 
and, with a very few exceptions, overlooked by 
writers in this ates As the subject, how- 
ever, belongs especially to this disease, in its 
perce bearings, it is considered under that 
ead. 

8. III. Gastro-enteric Irritation often induces 
severe disorder of the vascular system.—This, 
perhaps, ja the most common occurrence met 
with in practice. The febrile disturbances con- 

uent upon irritating ingesta are so frequent, 
and so generally admitted, as hardly to require 
notice. Among children they are constantly 
appearing, and almost as constantly are remo- 
ved by means appropriate to the cause of irri- 
tation. If this be indigestible substances, an 
emetic or purgative will be the most efficacious, 
and by no means the most unsafe treatment 
that can be adopted, notwithstanding the hor- 
ror entertained by Brovesais and his followers 
of these medicines. In such cases the disor- 
der subsides on the removal of its cause; but 
when it is induced by the inordinate use of 
stimuli, or by other causes that have either 
ceased to act, or admit not of so ready a remo- 
val, it will be better to leave the case to nature 
than prescribe this treatment. In these circum- 
stances, refrigerants, cooling diaphoretics, and 
mild sedatives, with emollients, are the most ap- 
propriate. The nitrate of potash, or the nitrate 
of soda, the alkaline subcarbonates, the muriate 
of ammonia in small doses, sulphate of potash, 
and ipecacuanha, are severally of use, particu- 
larly in mucilaginous or emollient vehicles ; 
but the bowels should be kept freely open by 
mild oleaginous or refrigerant purgatives. 

9. I have already insisted upon the fact that 
purgatives or laxatives, when judiciously se- 
lected, will rather diminish than increase gas- 
tro-enteric irritation. Some doubts may exist 
as to the operation of calomel in this way, but 
an extensive and diversified experience of this 
substance, and the experiments performed with 
it by Mr. Annesvey, have convinced me that in 
full doses it diminishes irritation and infamma- 
tion in the stomach and small intestines, while 
it increases, or even excites these morbid states 
in the large bowels, and depresses nervous pow- 
er, or augments the general sneceptibility and 
irritability of the frame, especially if frequently 
exhibited, or continued for a considerable time. 

10. IV. The Connexion of Gastro-enteric Dis- 
order with Fevers is sufficiently illustrated in 
the articles on these diseases. It has formed 
the basis of M. Brovseais’s pene of fever. 
Little, therefore, need be added at this place re- 
specting it. The fact, however, must be admit- 
ted that gastro-enteric inflammation, in more 
or less manifest grades, is one of the most 
prominent and constant phenomena of the in- 
vasion of exanthematous fevers; and that a 
somewhat similar state of vascular injection 
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or irritation exists at this period in the stom- 
ach and upper portions of the intestinal canal 
to that which subsequently appears on the cu- 
taneous surface, the former, however, subsi- 
ding as the Jatter becomes developed. This is 
satisfactorily proved by the character of the 
symptoms, more particularly by the nausea, 
vomiting, epigastric tenderness, redness of the 
fauces and edges of the tongue, &c. A some- 
what similar condition most probably exists in 
the early stages of typhus and other fevers ; 
but it is in the advanced periods of these that 
the gastro-intestinal surface becomes most 
prominently affected. In exanthematous fe- 
vers also, particularly in delicate and cachectic 
subjects, or when the eruption has not been 
fully evolved, or has been delayed or suppress- 
ed, or has prematurely disappeared, the gastro- 
enteric disorder not infrequently is the most 
serious part of the disease, in respect both of 
the lesions in which it is prone rapidly to ter- 
minate, and of the cerebral affection which it 
occasionally superinduces. It must not, how- 
ever, be supposed from this statement that | 
consider gastro-enteric irritation or inflamma- 
tion to be the proximate cause or primary path- 
ological condition of fevers. I merely contend 
that it is often one of the most prominent and 
important of the several lesions observed ia 
their early stages, but is produced by changes 
still earlier in the chain of morbid causation. 

11. There can be no doubt of the fact insist- 
ed upon by Broussate and other French pathol- 
ogists, that erythema, or inflammatory injec- 
tion of the gastro-intestinal mucous surface, is 
a very general phenomenon in fevers, and that 
it may, and very often does exist without pain, 
or even tenderness on pressure ; but however 
intense aud prominent it may appear amid the 
various lesions characterizing these maladies, 
it is certainly not the cause of the changes and 
symptoms attributed to it by these writers. In- 
flammatory irritation of this fps as severe as 
that observed in any form of fever, may exist 
without fever at all, and stil] more without the 
extreme prostration which they believe it to 
occasion. The intestinal mucous surface suf- 
fers merely in common with all other tissues 
of the body in the progress of essential fever ; 
but it is much more obnoxious to alterations 
than any other part, owing to the nature of its 
organization, to its relations with other viscera, 
and to the numerous and diversified causes of 
irritation to which it is constantly exposed, 
particularly the morbid secretions, and the in- 
congruous and exciting substances continually 
passing over it. 

{When we consider that many of the early 
phenomena of fever are indicative of primary 
inflammation of the mucous membrane of the 
stomach, as loss of appetite, nausea, sickness, 
tenderness at the epigastrium on pressure, foul 
tongue, offensive breath, &c , and when, in ad- 
dition to these, we find, in the abe, oe of fever, 
suppressed, excessive, or otherwise altered al- 
vine secretions, tympanitis, hemorrhage from 
the bowels, &c., all of which point unerringly 
to derangement of the intestinal mucous mem- 
brane, we shall not be surprised at the exten- 
sive popularity which the theory of Broussais 
enjoyed for many years, nor wonder that it is 
still regarded with favour by many practition- 
ore of the healing art. The mode in whioh this 
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writer explains most of the other symptoms 
met cihes fever, as the frequent pulse, ele- 
vated temperature, disturbed sensorium, altered 
secretion of bile, urine, &c., as resulting from 
the sympathies by which the stomach and ia- 
testines are connected with other parts of the 
system, is in a very high degree ible aed 
ingenious, and the appearances found on dis- 
section in a large majority of cases would seces 
to confirm the conclusions at which be has arvi- 
ved with respect to the cause of febrile affec- 
tions; and yet we hold with Cortamp that the 
gastro-intestinal affection is by no means the 
cause of fever, but rather one of the effects 
of that general derangement of the functions 
which go under that name. We believe, more- 
over, with Hopexin, that Brovsesats has rea- 
dered great service to medicine in the treat- 
ment of fever, by directing increased attention 
to the advantages of local depletion, and to the 
importance of absteining from all needless irri- 
tation of the alimentary canal. To the profes- 
sion in our own country, especially, have the 
labours of Broussais proved of immense bea- 
efit, as may be seen in the comparative dis- 
use of emetics and cathartics, in treatment of 
fevera, as compared with the practice of phy- 
sicians previous to the dissemination of his 
writings, and in the banishment of that exces- 
sive polypharmacy which once characterized 
the management of febrile affections. Let his 
name, then, be held in all honour, as a benefac- 
tor of the race—as one of the great luminaries 
in the firmament of medicine; and while we 
avoid his exclusiveness, and guard egainst the 
fascination of his brilliant, but too sweeping 
conceptions, let us not neglect his atore of im- 
portant and well-observed facts, nor fail to be 
profited by his boundless enthusiasm, industry, 
and perseverance. } 

12. V. Connexion of Gastro-enteric Irritetiea 
with Hepatic Disorder, &c.—a. I have insisted, 
in the article Doopsxum, on the importance of 


attending to disorders of the upper portion of 
the intestinal canal, and of di ing be- 
tween them and the affections of the biliary 


organs. Disorders of the stomach extending 
to the duodenum and jejunum, or even farther, 
have been often treated in this country for dis- 
eases of the liver; and it must be admitted that 
the difficulty of forming a diagnosis between 
them is great. But the disorders of these por- 
tions of the alimentary canal, which are thus 
liable to be mistaken, are not so uniformly in- 
flammatory as Dr. W. Sroxes appears to be- 
lieve, in his very acute observations on this 
subject ; or, if they be, the inflammation is 
greatly modified by its connexion with nervous 
asthenia, or other morbid states. When, how- 
ever, gastro-enteritis is really present, two 
great evils result, as this able physician has 
remarked, from mistaking it for affections of 
the liver: one, the neglect of the actual dis- 
ease; the other, its ex ration by means 
ihe capable of removing the hepatic dis- 
order. The consequence is, that the gastro- 
enteric irritation, bemg increased by the inap- 
propriate treatment adopted, extends along the 
ducts, or by nervous and vasoular connexion, 
to the biliary apparatus ; and thus the disease, 
which was in the first instance incorrectly sup- 
posed to exist, is actually superinduced by the 
means erroneously resorted to for its removal. 
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M. Brovseats has insisted upon inflammations 
of the liver being always consecutive of gastro- 
enteric infammation. This, however, is one 
of the several generalizations at which he has 
arrived from insufficient data. But until he 
wrote, the fact that irritation of the digestive 
canal, allowed long to exist, or to go on to in- 
flammatory action, frequently induces chronic 
hepatitis, was entirely overlooked. There can 
be no doubt that prolonged and frequently re- 
— over-excitement of the digestive canal 

a too rich, stimulating, or full diet, or by 
spirituous or fermented liquors, is often follow- 
ed by hepatic disease; bat, as shown in the 
article Liver, other causes, besides gastro-en- 
teritis, are concerned in producing it. One of 
the most common circumstances in the produc- 
tion or exasperation of intestinal irritation, and 
of the ultimate supervention of chronic hepa- 
titis, is the improper or too frequent use of 
acrid purgatives: a practice to which I have 
traced a number of the cases of hepatic dis- 
orders which I have seen in a warm climate, 
and more recently in this country, particularly 
among persons who have returned from the 
East Indies, or from other places within the 
tropics. 

13. The occurrence of diseases of the liver, 
and even of abscess of it, consecutively upon 
ebronic diarrhea and dysentery, has Jong at- 
tracted the attention of most practitioners in 
warm climates. In many of such cases, al- 
though there may have been reason to suppose 
that the hepatic disorder preceded, or e¥en 
caused the intestinal affection, there can be no 
doubt that the persistence of this latter, or the 
exasperation of it by a purgative treatment, has 
rendered the former more acute and manifest. 
Some difference of opinion exists as to the 
mode in which the gastro-enteric disorder is 
propagated to the biliary organs. Some sup- 
pose that the excitement is sympathetically 
extended to them, this extension being favour- 
ed by the associated functions of these differ- 
ent organs. Others believe that the inflamma- 
tion has spread from the mucous surface of the 
duodenum to that of the biliary ducts. Instan- 
ces have been adduced by Anprat, Rises, 
Bovittavup, and Reysavp, which favour the ia- 
ference that inflammation commences in the 
radicles of the mesenteric veins, and extends 
along the vena porta, and its ramifications in 
the liver. This, however, must be a circum- 
stance only of occasional or rare occurrence. 
I have, however, long since su that the 
More acute attacks of inflammation of the sub- 
stance of the liver, and the lent collections 
frequently formed in it, in the coarse of chron- 
ic dysentery, have been superinduced in this 
manner. Upon the whole, it may be inferred, 
that in complications of gastro-enteric with bil- 
iary disorder, either lesion may have been pri- 
mary ; but that in this climate, especially, the 
gastro-enteric more frequently precedes than 
follows the hepatic affection. In warm cli- 
mates the converse of this probably obtains, 
although not to the extent very generally be- 
lieved by many practitioners who have written 
on intertropical diseases. 

14. b. That disease of the mesenteric glands is 
generally induced by the frequent recurrence 
or persistence of gastro-enteric irritation and 
inflammation, often connected, however, with 
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various other elements of disorder, is suffi- 
ciently evident, and now very generally admit- 
ted. And yet I have seen, especially at an 
early period of my practice, this malady treated 
by Lea St sometimes of a very acrid na- 
ture. The enlargement and obstruction of 
these glands depending chiefly on the affection 
of the digestive mucous surface, can be reme- 
died only by the previous removal of this latter 
affection, and by the prevention of its recur- 
rence, When this end is obtained by local de- 
aqilaens by refrigerants conjoined with the al- 

aline subcarbonates, ipecacuanha, and demul- 
cents, and by suitable diet and regimen, the 
consecutive disease of the glands often gradu- 
ally disappears. 

15. VI. The Connexion of Gastro-enteric In- 
flammation with Diseases of the Skin is much 
more general than practitioners in this country 
suppose. It is chiefly owing to the irritation 
of the digestive mucous surface in various 
grades of severity that the cutaneous affection 
resists so long the treatment prescribed for its 
removal. I have repeatedly seen cases of 
eczema, and of other obstinate diseases of the 
skin, complicated with the slighter and more 
chronic grades of gastro-enteritis, the latter 
being even so prominent as to be indicated by 
epigastric pain and tenderness; yet arsenical, 
or other irritating medicines, were exhibited in 
no small quantities ; and, although they were 
evidently exasperating both the internal and 
external affections, they were continued with 
a perfect belief of their applicability. Upon the 
adoption, in these cases, of general or locaB 
depletions, of refrigerant medicines, of warm. 
and medicated baths, and of a light and appro- 
priate diet, all disorder has soon after disap- 
peared. The chief reasons of diseases of the 
skin proving so obstinate are, Ist. This form 
of complication; 2d. The inflammatory diathe- 
sis and vascular plethora characterizing them ; 
3d. The neglect of these pathological associa- 
tions, and the adoption, in consequence, of inap- 
propriate means of cure; 4th. Inattention to 
diet and regimen, particularly as respects the 
use of animal food and stimulating beverages 
and articles of diet; and 5th. An insufficient 
observation of the states of assimilation and 
excretion, with the view of perfecting the for- 
mer and of promoting the latter. 

16. VII. Chronic Gastro-enteritis ts often asso- 
ciated with Affections of the Genito-urinary Or- 

ans, and with Gout.—We sometimes observe 
leucorrhea and other uterine disorders con- 
nected with gastric irritation ; the former most 
frequently being induced, or favoured in its oc- 
currence by the latter. Difficult or scanty 
menstruation is occasionally traced to the same- 
cause. In these cases, the means calculated 
to relieve the disorder of the digestive mucous. 
surface are generally most efficacious for re- 
moving the sympathetic affection. A similar 
association of the disorders of the digestive and. 
urinary passages is sometimes also observed ; 
but it is unnecessary to do more than to refer- 
to it. How far gastro-enteric irritation may 
influence the states of urinary excretion has 
never been so fully illustrated as is to be de- 
sired. What we know of the subject is derived 
from the researches of Dr. Provr; and it is to 
be hoped that this ecientific physician will pro- 
ceed in hia investigations into it. There can 
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be no doubt that a state of chronic irritation or 
of inflammatory erythism of the digestive mu- 
cous surface, will so impede the functions of 
digestion and assimilation as to cause a super- 
abundance of materials in the blood, calculated 
to excite or to disorder the actions of the kid- 
neys, and requiring to be eliminated from the 
circulation. When this disorder of the gastro- 
enteric surface is attended, as it not infre- 
quently is, with a craving or morbidly excited 
appetite, food is taken in larger quantity than 
it can be digested ; and much imperfectly form- 
ed chyle is carried into the blood, where it ex- 
cites disorder of the liver, of the kidneys, and 
of the skin, in the course of the excretion of 
the unassimilated matters by these organs.’ To 
this source may be traced, in many instances, 
not only the morbid conditions of the urine, and 
of the kidneys themselves, but also the produc- 
tion of an attack of gout in a regular or irregu- 
Jar form. 

17. The neta indications, and even the 
means of cure, for these various gastro-enteric 
complications, may be readily inferred from 
what has been stated above. . More precise in- 
formation will, however, be obtained as to these 
topics, and as tu the causes of the gastro-enteric 
' disorder, by referring to the articles Gout, In- 
@ picgstion, [nTEsTINEs, Stomacn, &c. 
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GLANDERS. 
Crassir.—Il¥. Crass, III. Orpen (Author: 
see Classif. in Preface). 

1. Devix.—Vascular injection, and chancry 
sores of the membrane of the nose, frontal sinus, 
and parts adjoining, with a profuse offensive dis- 
charge, and pustular eruptions, or tubercular and 
gangrenous ulcers in various lanes preceded by 
constitutional disorder, attended by fever of a low 
or malignant character, and produced by contagion 

2. Glanders until lately was considered ex- 
clusively to belong to the horse, the ass, and 
the mule {also to doga, sheep, and goats]. 
Within this few years several cases have oc- 
curred, showing that it may be communicated 
‘to man, in either the acute or chronic form. 
About twelve years ago, in the course of a dis- 
-oussion at the Medico-Chirurgical Society, I 
-stated that the fact of the disease having been 
thus communicated had been proved by cases 
hat had occurred in Germany. The cases to 
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which I then alluded were published in Rosr’s 
Magazine for 1821. Since then, cases have 
been observed in this country, and published by 
Mr. Travers, Mr. Baown, and Dr. Eciiotson. 
It is to this last gentleman, however, that we 
are most indebted for a ful) elucidation of the 
subject, by his able researches. The frequency 
of the occurrence of the disease in the human 
subject justifies the notice that will be taken of 
it in this work.* 

3. Acute and chronic glandere are contagious 
among the animals just mentioned ; but, from 
the facts adduced by Mr. Cotesman, Dr. Asa- 
surngR, and Dr. Etziorson, it evidently ap- 
pears that the disease may be generated anew 
when horses ara shut up in a confined space 
for a long time, a8 ov board transports. The 
characteristic symptoms of the disease in its 
acute form in the horse are, intense inflamma- 
tion of the pituitary membrane, attended by 
erosions which soon pass into chancre-like 
sores ; swelling of the lips and nose; rapid ex- 
tension of the ulceration, giving rise to a puru- 
lent and disagreeable discharge, which often 
passes to a purplish, or bloody, and horribly fe- 
tid sanies ; subsequently, gangrene of the nasal 
membrane, with increased discharge, some- 
times with slight hemorrhage; swelling and 
pain of the sublingual glands ; inflammation of 
the conjunctiva and nasal eyelid, quickly pass- 
ing into a livid and swollen state, with an of- 
fensive sanious discharge ; and fever of a pu- 
tro-adynamic or malignant character. As the 
local changes extend to the adjoining parts, 
Tespiration becomes laborious, and the superfi- 
cial vessels congested, the animal dying in a 
few days, or after a longer or shorter interval. 
If the disease is protracted, the symptoms 
sometimes relax, but the state of the pituitary 
membrane and the character of the discharge 
show that it has degenerated into a chrogic 
form. Pustules may also appear in the prog- 
ress of glanders, with gangrene of the external 
parts of the face, and tumours with swelling 
of the extremities, the disease being thus as- 
paciaes with farcy, which is a modification 
of it. 

4. The farcy glanders generally appear in the 
form of andl tumours about the legs, lips, 
face, neck, or other parts of the body; these 
tumours vary in size, and in the rapidity of their 
progress to ulceration. They sometimes cre- 
ate little inconvenience, particularly in a chron- 
ic state; but at other times they are large, 
painful, numerous, and rapid in their course. 
They are at first hard ; soon become soft, burst, 
and degenerate into foul ulcers, with abrupt 
edges, and of a pale, glossy appearance. Lines 
of communication are generally observed be- 
tween these tumours or ulcers, particularly 
when seated on the insides of the limba: these 
lines are inflamed and enlarged absorbents 

6. I. Description or Guanpers in THE Hv- 
van Sussect.— Dr. Ectiorson remarks that 


* (This disease has attracted much attention during the 
last ten yeare (see “ Bibliography”), and in that time i¢ 
has been abundantly proved that the acute form at least te 
Contagious, and may be communicated the nasal se- 
cretion, by the expired air, the blood, and t 
dead body, It may also be conveyed from one human sab- 
Ject to another (Ges, Medicale, 1844). The period of im 
cubation of the poison varies from two “oe t days; the 
disease, when acute, may prove speedily fatal, or may ron 


$0 days; the chronic, however, rarely lasts | than the 
latter period } 0 , y, st ; 
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glunders may appear in the human subject in 
different forms. Ist. In that of simple acute glan- 
ders; the disease attacking the nasal cavities 
and adjoining parts. 2d. In that of acute farcy 
glanders ; the malady appearing in various parts 
m the form of small tumours, giving rise to foul 
ulcers, suppuration, &c. 3d. These varieties 
may exist separately, or they may be both pro- 
duced at the same time, or the one may pre- 
cede the other. 4th. Each of them may also 
occur in 8 chronic form, and in this form, also, 
may exist separately or be conjoined. That 
the acute true glanders and the farcy glanders 
are the same disease is proved by the fact that 
the matter deposited in the tumours character- 
izing the latter, or that coming from the nos- 
trils in the former, gives rise to either of these 
varieties, or to them both conjoined ; or, in oth- 
er words, that simple acute glanders may pro- 
ceed from the matter of farcy or from its own 
discharge, and that farcy glanders may arise 
from the discharge from the nostrils in simple 
acute glanders. 

6. i. Simple Acute Glandere appear to com- 
mence with rigours, headache, irritability of 
stomach, depression of spirits, prostratiun of 
strength, stiffness and severe constant pain of 
the joints, aggravated on motion, and great 
thirst. The patient, moreover, complains of 
touch heat about the nasal organ and windpipe, 
accompanied with a copious viscid discharge. 
The nose and surrounding parts become swol- 
len, hot, excoriated, and of a bright red or Jivid 
colour; one or both eyes are inflamed, or com- 
pletely closed ; a profuse tenacious mucus, at 
first of a deep yellow, but afterward of a bloody 
or dark sanious appearance, exudes from one 
or both nostrils, sometimes also from the eyes ; 
and several hard phlyzaceous pustules appear 
on the nose and adjacent parts, and on the 
neck, trunk, arms, thighs, and Jegs. The tem- 
-perature of the skin is increased ; the pulse is 
remarkably frequent, sgft, and weak, or undu- 
lating; the respiration rapid, weak, and shal- 
low ; the tongue dry, reugh, and brownish-red ; 

- thirst is unquenchable ; the stools are watery, 
_ or slimy and offensive ; the voice is weak, and 
the mind incoherent or wandering. Copious 
offensive sweats, a livid or gangrened state of 
the nose or of adjoining parts, delirium, tre- 
mours, and restlessness, are also observed ; fol- 
lowed by sinking of all the vital powers, disap- 
pearance of the pulse, and death within a very 
few days ; the fetor from the discharges, and 
from the whole body, towards the close of the 
disease, being insupportable. 

7. Upon inspection post-mortem, the morbid ap- 
pearances, especially those which are external, 
are greater on one side of the budy than on the 
other. The lungs are engorged with dark fluid 
blood; the bronchi are livid, congested, and 
partially filled with a dark, frothy mucus; the 
postrils and frontal sinuses contain a glutinous 
matter, of a brownish colour, and the. lining 
membrane is studded with ulcerated white tu- 
bercles or granules ; irregular ulcers, or white 
circular chancres, sometimes also me in vm 
uppér parts of thé air-passages ; purulent de- 
posites are occasionally found in some of the 
internal viscera; and the mucous surface of 

the digestive canal is softened and discolour- 
’ ed at various points. White tubercular forma- 
tions, resembling thoee found jn the membrane 


of the nose, sometimes also exist in the mu- 
cous membrane of the large bowels. 

8. ii, Acute Farcy Glanders seems to com- 
mence with severe pain in the joints and limbs, 
and with the other symptoms attending the in- 
vasion of the preceding variety. Small tu- 
mours arise in different parts of the body, but 
are more numerous on one side than on the 
other, and have a glossy red appearance, which 
soon changes to a dark brown. They also af- 
fect the head, or even the face, and chiefly on 
one side, They are painful, soon crack on the 
surface, and exude a thin acrid sanies: they 
vary in size, and are generally accompanied by 
phiyzaceous pustules in different parts of the 
body. Perspiration is free, copious, and fetid ; 
and the stools are watery, offensive, or other- 
wise morbid. The fauces are injected, and ofa 
purplish hue ; thirst is great; the tongue foul, 
loaded, and dark-coloured; the pulse quick, 
and easily compressed, afterward small, and 
scarcely perceptible ; and the other symptoms 
attending a fatal termination soon afterward 
appear, as in the preceding form. On inspec- 
tion after death, the tumours are found deeply 
seated. On removing the gangrenous integu- 
ment covering them, a layer of browa glutin- 
ous matter is seen covering small white tuber- 
cles, having the same appearance as those 
found in the frontal sinuses and nasal cavities 
in acute simple glanders. These tubercles on 
the forehead or scalp are generally connected 
with the pericranium ; but, on the limbs, with 
the fascie. In some cases, on dividing the lar- 
ger livid or gangrenous tumours down to the 
bone, the muscles appear decomposed, are of a 
dark colour, exhale a peculiar foetid odour, and 
contain specks of purulent matter, as it were 
infiltrated through their substance. Under- 
neath these muscles, clusters-of circular gray 
tubercles are also found, firmly attached to the 
periosteum, and resembling those that are more 
superficial, as in the pericranium, &c. The 
muscles generally, even those remote from the 
tumours, are blanched, flabby, or softened, and 
the cellular tissue is infiltrated with a yellow- 
ish serum. The Schneiderian membrane, front- 
al sinuses, and parts adjoining, are sometimes 
thickened or stadded with white tubercles. 
The blood is dark, fluid, and decomposed ; and 
the heart flabby and pale. 

9. When acute farcy is conjoined with acute 
gilanders, the affection of the nares and respira- 
tory organs, the phlyzaceous pustules around 
the nose and mouth, and the consequent fetid, 
sanious jieiend and disorganization, are as- 
sociated with foregoing phenomena; but 
the constitutional- symptoms are not sais 
otherwise changed than in being aggravated, 
or rendered more malignant or more rapid in 
their progrees to dissolution. In such cases, 
the morbid appearances of the nares, fauces, 
and respiratory surfaces attending the acute 
glanders are superadded to those characteri- 
zing acute farcy. : 

10. iii. Fhe Chronic Forms of Glanders—Sim- 
ple chronic glanders is confined chiefly to one 


nostril, and is characterized by a glutinous and 
very offensive discharge, the foetor being peca- 
liay, and remarkably di le. There are 


itching, a constant desire to blow the nose, and 
a sensation of stuffiug. In the slightest etate 
of the disease, these may be the principal symp- 





toms ; but in an advanced stage, or in severer 
cases, there are pain between the eyes and 
down the nose, suffusion of the eyes, and al- 
ceration of the Schneiderian membrane ; the 
discharge being copious, puriform, or sanjous. 
These symptoms are usually preceded by shiv- 
erings, giddiness, and by weakness and pains 
of the limbs ; and are followed by more or less 
constitutional disturbance. As the disease pro- 

, purulent collections form in different 
parts. There are, moreover, loss of appetite, 
nausea, swimming or pains of the head, occa- 
sionally wanderings of the mind, pains in the 
back and limbs, thick, discoloured, or fetid 
urine, and slimy, or otherwise morbid evacua- 
tions. From this state the patient may slow! 
recover, after an indefinite period, or may sin 
gradually, from prostration of all the vital pow- 
ers, With appearances of contamination of the 
circulating and secreted fluids. 

11. Chronic farcy glanders are generally pre- 
ceded and accompanied by chills or rigours, and 
aching pains through the body and limbs, resem- 
bling rheumatism. Tumours gradually form 
about the face, trunk, and limbs; these break, 
and give rise to an unhealthy discharge; and 
are attended or followed by disease of the ab- 
sorbents and glands, or by purulent collections 
in the joints, or in various parts of the body. 
The disease may commence in this manner, 
and thus terminate; or it may pass into the 
state of chronic glanders ; or, in other words, 
the affection of the respiratory passages char- 
acterizing simple glanders may be superadded ; 
or it may commence in this latter form, and be 
followed by the symptoms more especially 
marking the chronic form of farcy. In either 
case, the matter produces, as shown by the ex- 
periments of Mr. Cocemaw and others, acute 
glanders or farcy indifferently. 

12. iv. The Nature of this Disease may be in- 
ferred from the history here given of it. It is 
evidently the result of a specific morbid matter, 
contaminating the surfaces and parts to which 
it is applied, affecting the organic functions, 
and giving rise to the changes characteristic 
of it. The state of the blood has not been suf- 
ficiently attended to in the history of the cases 
which have been put upon record. In several 
of those that occurred in Germany, the blood 
taken at an early period of the disease appear- 
ed to be cupped or buffed; but it afterward 
seemed deficient as to crasis, or partially dis- 
solved, and very dark. In the variety of farcy, 
the absorbents, as well as the glands, appear 
to be much affected, probably owing to the pas- 
sage of morbid matter along them; but there 
is mach yet to learn as to the history of the 
disease and the lesions which it occasions, and 
stil] mare as to its treatment. 

13. v, Fhe Prognosis of the acute varieties of 
glandere is extremely unfavourable, all the ca- 
ses observed in the human subject having termi- 
nated fatally.* The chronic states of the malady 
seem not much less dangerous. Two or three, 
however, of those which have been recorded 
appear to have recovered. In one of those 
mentioned by Mr. Travers, the patient was 
cured by means one of the principal effects of 
which was to produce frequent vomiting. Dr. 
Ettiorsow remarks, in his last paper on this 
a I i a lata tet te Ld a 


* [Since this was written several cascs have recore 
under the use of creasote and turpentine.) = _ 
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disease, that its occurrence in the human sub- 
ject is by no means of extreme rarity; aod 
that, since the publication of his former paper, 
upward of a dozen cases had been mentioned 
to him by medical men. 

14. Il. Treatuznr.—Our knowledge of the 
treatment of this malady has not been much 
advanced by the experience we have hitherto 
had of it in the human subject. The 
tic means are, however, made sufficiently evi- 
dent by the recognition of its cause. There 
can be no doubt that it is communicated to man 
only by contact of the morbid matter proceed- 
ing from another person or animal ing 
from it; and it would appear that the infection 
ig most certainly produced by this matter being 
brought in contact with an abraded or puncta- 
red surface. Whether or not it is capable of 
producing the disease by being applied to the 
unabraded mucous surfuce, or by merely con- 
taminating the air breathed by the unaffected, 
is certainly not proved as respects the human 
subject, although there are a few facts which 
seem to favour the affirmative conclusion. As 
regards, however, the horse and ass, there cana 
be no doubt of the frequency of this mode of 
infection ; and, indeed, of the possibility of the 
disease being generated de novo, when circum- 
stances such as those already alluded to (4 3) 
contaminate the atmosphere in which a large 
number of those animals are confined.* 

15. The method of cure ia not so evident as 
the means of prevention. It may, nevertheless, 
be directed with the following intentions: Ist. 
To arrest the progress or change the character 
of the local affection ; 2d. To moderate or 
modify the constitutional disturbance accom- 
panying it; and, 8d. To counteract the contam- 
ination of the fluids and soft solids taking place 
in its progress, and to support the powers of 
life. These indications require means for their 
fulfilment possessed of energy proportionate ta 
the violence of the disease ; and while the lo- 
cal symptoms are attacked, the constitutional 
powers should be assisted in opposing their ex- 
tension. With these views, the more volatile 
stimulating antiseptics, or warm aqueous v8- 
pour conveying their fumes, may be inhaled, or 
diffused in the patient’s apartment. Solutions 
of the chlorides may be sprinkled around; of 
pyroligneous acid, with creasote and camphor, 
or spirits of turpentine, may be scattered over 
the bedclothes, or put into an inhaler with warm 
water, and the fumes inspired. Any of the ter- 
ebinthinates may be similarly used ; and solu- 
tions of either of these, or of the chlorides, may 
be frequently injected, or employed as gargles. 
The chlorate of potash, or Lasarraque’s anti- 
septic solution, may also be tried internally; 
and stimulating diaphoretics prescribed early in 


* (The results of observations in Paris show that the 
= is uot a highly contagious disease ; for of one hun- 
horses ex; to the contagion, it ie stated that oaly 
seven or sight euffered ; and, on one occasion, whea more 
than six hundred glandered horses were collected ge 
at Alfort, not one of the persons who had cha thea 
took the disease. This ion is 20 frequent in Ireland 
that Dr. Gaavxs is of opiavon that the Legtalatere {s called 
on to imitate the example of the Prussian gorernmest ia 
egy every horses under the surveillance of the vf 
ice (Citmical Lect., Am. Ed., by Dr. Greuarp, p. 314, 
Ngee We have nan mist bat eee 
¢ human sa a this country, although it is frequent- 
ly met with in orees ; and as little proceution against it i 
used, we infor that the susceptibility to it ia not as great a5 
has been represented.) 
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the disease. The vapour bath, with the fumes 
of camphor diffused in it ; the warm bath, con- 
taining @ sulphuret, or consisting of water in 
which aromatic and stimulating herbs are in- 
fused ; the nitro-hydrochloric acid, or chlorine 
baths, &c., are severally deserving of trial. 
Terebinthinate embrocations, as warm as they 
can be endured, may also be applied externally ; 
or turpentine may be given interoally in small 
and often-repeated doses, with aromatics, &c. 
The various means detailed in the article Fr- 


ver (} 559, et seq.), with reference to the treat- 
ment of the t id varieties, may likewise be 
resorted to. 


16. Dr. Etriotson mentions (Med. Gazette, 
vol. vii., p. 655) that the veterinary surgeon of 
the 13th light dragoons treated this disease in 
the horse by putting a quantity of scalded bran, 
mixed with Venice turpentine, into a horse- 
hair bag, and tying it over the horse’s head ; the 
whole body of the animal being wrapped at the 
same time in a large blanket wrung out of boil- 
ing water, and covered with several horse- 
cloths. This treatment procured a profuse 
sweat, and a free discharge from the frontal 
sinuses and nostrils, and promoted the healing 
of the ulcerations. Dr. Extiotson also states, 
in his last paper on this disease, that the sedu- 
lous injection of a solution of creasote up the 
nostrils removed the whole of the symptoms, in 
a case of chromic glanders in the human subject, 
after a very few weeks. Mr. Storey (Veteri- 
narian, Vol. vii., p. 145) adduces cases in which 
fumigation with carbonic acid gas appeared 
beneficial in glanders occurring in the horse; 
but other means, as calomel, aloes, &c., were 
also employed. 

{In one instance, Mr. Travers succeeded in 
effecting a cure by the frequent administration 
of emetics. Rayer recommends the imme- 
diate excision of the swollen glands in the ear- 
ly stages of the disease; and also mercurial 
et He also thinks highly of the acetate 
of ammonia in large doses, and repeated pur- 
ginge. As to topical treatment, he advises the 

incision and subsequent cauterization of 
the pustules and abscesses, while the patient’s 
strength is supported by tonic drinks, wine, &c. 
The oil of turpentine has recently been given 
with success in a case of glanders in the horse 
(Lond. Lancet, No. 390, p. 689).] 

17. In the chronic, as well as in the acute 
states of the malady, tonice or stimulants con- 
joined with purgatives, particularly cinchona, or 
the sulphate of quinine, capsicum, and cam- 
phor, with aloes, dc. ; antiseptic, as the chlo- 
Tides, hydrochloric acid, or chloric ether, cre- 
asote, and pyroligneous acid; warm alteratiwe 
diaphorelics, especially guaiacum, mezereon, 
senega, sassafras, sarsaparilla, variously com- 
bined; the terebinthinates, baleams, &c., and 
fumigating or medicated warm baths, may sev- 
erally be prescribed and varied, appropriately 
to the characters of the case. The excessive 
thirst always attending the disease will be most 
beneficially quenched by a liberal use of soda 
water, spruce or ginger beer. Seltzer water, &c., 
which may be rendered still more cooling by 
the addition of small quantities of nitre, or of 
the carbonates of the alkalies ; or they may be 
made the vehicles of several internal medi- 
eines. 

Bistioe. amp Rerzx.—Rust's Magazin fir die Ge 
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GLOSSITIS. See Toncor — Inflammation of. 
GOUT. — Syn. Ap8pirig (cid rov apOpov) ; ap- 

Opirixn vovooc, Hippocrates, Areteus. Ar- 

thritis, Auct. var. Tlodaypn, Hippoc. et Aret. 


Tlodaypa (raw xodcv dypa, Lucian). Podagra, 
ewe var. VodaAya, Gr. Morbus Articula- 
ris, Pliny. Chiragra; Arthritis P a; 
Morbus inorum ; Gu/fta, Radulphos, Bar- 
tholin, &c. Febris Podagrica, Vogel. Poda- 

a@ Arthritis, Parr. Arthrodynia podagrica, 

wediaur. Cauma podagricum, Young. Ar- 
throsia podagra, Good. Goutte Arthrite, Fr. 

Gliedersucht, gichtschmerzen, Fussgicht, Germ. 

Gotta, Ital. Gota, Span. 

Crassir.—1. Class, Febrile Diseases ; 2. 
Order, Inflammations (Cullen). 3 Class, 
Sanguineous Diseases ; 2. Order, Inflam- 
mations (Good). II]. Cusss, 1V. Onvex 
(Author in Preface), 

1, Derin.—Constitutional disorder, giving rise 
to a specific form of inflammation ; often favoured 
by original or hereditary constitution ; appearing 
after , chiefly in the male sex; returning 
after intervals ; generally preceded by, or alterna- 


ting with, disorder of the digestive or other inter- 
nal organs; and characterized by affection of the 
first joint of the great toe, by nocturnal exacerba- 
tions and morning remissions, and by vascular 
plethora ; various joints or jah becoming affected 
after repeated attacks, wit, passing into sup- 
puration. 

2. TI. Gout is one of the diseases, the nature 
and treatment of which were best known to the 
ancients. In modern times, however, the mor- 
bid relations and associations of the disease, 
and its various modifications have been more 
fully elucidated, and its treatment assigned, ac- 
cordingly, with greater precision. But attempts 
at distinguishing its various manifestations, lo- 
cally and constitutionally, and with relation to 
the numerous disorders arising in the gouty di- 
athesis, have induced modern writers to make 
80 many divisions of it, and to arrange its forms 
and states so differently, as to render its study 
somewhat perplexing to the inexperienced. 
This is one of the greatest objections that can 
be urged to the works of Musorave, Guiveert, 
and some others. The arrangements adopted 
by some of the best writers on the disease are, 
however, very similar ; and I will not mate- 
rially depart from them. Those of Cotten and 
Goop nearly agree, and that of Sir C. Scupa- 
more and of Dr. Macainrosn is quite the same. 
Differing, therefore, but little from these wri- 
ters, I shall consider, Ist. Acute gout; 2d. 
Chronic gout; and 3d. Irregular gout. The 
forms described by authors under the appella- 
tions of regular, acute, inflammatory, chronic, tr- 
regular, nervous, atonic, lurking atontc, primary 
asthenic, primary fixed, anomalous, wandering, 1n- 
ternal, visceral, retrocedent, misplaced, latent, 
masked, emphysematous, flatulent, disguised, aber- 
rant, &c., will be appropriately considered un- 
der one or other of the above heads. 

8. i. Hietory or Acote Gout.— A. Of the 
Symptoms premonitory of the Parorysm.—aAl- 
though the gouty paroxysm may attack sudden- 
ly a person apparently in good health, especial- 
ly on the first occasion of its appearance, it is 
more frequently preceded by symptoms of dis- 
order referrible chiefly to the digestive organs. 
I believe that if the cases in which it is said to 
have appeared suddenly were investigated, it 
would be ascertained that more or less disor- 
der had existed for some days before the seiz- 
ure, although not so as to have excited any 
concern in the mind of the patient. The most 
common symptoms of premonition are, flatu- 
lence, oppression after a meal, irregular appe- 
tite ; heartburn, with acidity of stomach, some- 
times with acid or acrid eructations ; costive- 
ness, irregularity, or, more rarely, an irritable 
state of the bowels ; scanty, deep-coloured 
urine, becoming turbid or thick on cooling, or 
sometimes copious or pale urine; a sense of 
soreness, or Occasionally of coldness, at the 
epigastric region ; itching or irritation of the 
skin; drowsiness, or frequent yawning, rest- 
less or unrefreshing sleep, more rarely night- 
mare ; general lassitude and depression of spir- 
its. In some persons, the symptoms of gastro- 
intestinal irritation are still more manifest, the 
tongue being loaded, red at its point and edges, 
the epigastrium tender, and the stomach op- 
preesed after a meal. In many cases, increase 
of corpulency ; scanty, thick urine ; drowsi- 
ness, especially after eating, and a sense of 
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general fulness and oppression, have preceded 
the paroxysm for a longer or a shorter time, 
accompanied by several uf the preceding sy mp- 
toms. The appetite is frequently craving ; and 
when indulged, is often followed by nausea, or 
vomiting of acrid matter, or by heartburn, flat- 
ulency, acrid eructations, &c. The premoni- 
tory symptoms vary in different persons, and 
depend much upon idiosyncrasy. Dr. Mac«in- 
tosA justly remarks that pereons subject to 
gout are warned of a fit by some sensation or 
symptom peculiar to themselves individually ; 
one feeling heat, pain, and dryness of the eyes ; 
another, heat, redness, and swelling of the 
nose; a third, an unusual craving for some 
particular kind of food, or some peculiar feel- 
ing at the stomach, &c. Palpitations or inter- 
nal flutterings ; severe cough, with mucous ex- 
pectoration ; irritability of the bladder, the urine 
being loaded with mucus ; a discharge from the 
urethra, with scalding or difficulty in passing 
the water ; unusual lassitude, and inaptitade 
for mental exertion ; peevishness, irritability 
of temper; depression of spirits, more rarely 
an unusual hilarity; and various other symp- 
toms severally precede the paroxysm in differ- 
ent cases. 

4, With more or less of these indications of 
constitutiona] disorder, the patient often expe- 
riences chills or rigours, followed by heat, 
fiushings, headache, and the sensations refer- 
rible to the part about to be chiefly affected. 
These sensations, however, may have already 
appeared ; but they are now more evident, and 
are increased during the night. The patient 
complains of weakness, tenderness, acbings, 
numbness, prickings, or shooting pains, with 
spasms, or a tingling sensation, in the limb; or 
of stiffness and weakness of the joints. A dark 
hue of the skin; fulness of the veins; swell 
ings of the feet after exercise ; disappearance 
of an accustomed moisture from the soles, with 
remarkable dryness and heat; and frequent 
change of position of the legs and feet, espe- 
cially in bed, with general restlessness, are 
among the more constant precursors of the fit. 
One or both feet, particularly the soles, and the 
balls of the great toes, become burning hot: 
sometimes, however, they are cold, and are 
kept warm with difficulty ; frequently the chi- 
liness and coldness of the extremities alternate 
with feverishness, flushings, flying pains, and 
vertigo. Some of these symptoms, particular- 
ly the twitchings or cramps in the limbs, are 
felt chiefly when about to fall asleep, and are 
attended or followed by restlessness or watch- 
fulness. Local signs of premonition are most 
common in persons who have experienced pre- 
vious attacks. Where concretions have form- 
ed, severe pricking pains, with increased ten- 
derness, are generally present. In those of an 
inflammatory diathesis, or who are plethoric, 
exposure to cold, or other exciting causes, may 
induce internal disease, with all the characters 
of idiopathic infammation, which may continue 
for a longer or shorter time, and suddenly sub- 
side, being quickly followed by a regular par- 
oxysm of gout; such instances, however, be- 
long to a form of the disease hereafter to be 
Noticed. 

5. B. History of the regular Gouty Parorysm 
—a. The first fit of gout, shboaghe eicuinealy 
preceded by more or less of the above symp 
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toms, sometimes occurs while the patient is in 
apparent health ; but, even in this case, there 
have been indications of an inflammatory diath- 
esis, or of vascular plethora, with slight dis- 
order of the digestive organs. Most frequently 
he is suddenly awakened about midnight, or at 
one, two, or three in the morning, with severe 
throbbing pain in the affected part—commonly 
the ball of the great toe of one foot, attended 
by heat, stiffness, and a sense of distention and 
weight. These sensations increase to burning, 
with an actual augmentation of the temperature 
of the part, and with occasional severe stound- 
ing, or darting pains up the limb. Restless- 
ness, watchfulness, and fever increase, or con- 
tinue till about six or seven in the morning; 
when a gentle perspiration breaks out, followed 
by abatement of the symptoms, and some sleep 
in the slighter cases. The integuments of the 
part affected are swollen, slightly red, some- 
times shining as if varnished; and the veins 
proceeding from it are remarkably full. In se- 
vere cases, but slight remission of the symp- 
toms occurs for two or three days. More com- 
monly, however, the symptoms abate in the 
day, but return, often with increased violence, 
at night, or shortly before midnight, and last 
till about five or six in the morning ; the integ- 
uments have now become of a vivid or scarlet 
red, and admit of slight pitting on pressure. 
The pain is shooting, throbbing, intense, and 
gnawing, with an unpleasant sense of heat, 
burning, or weight. least compression or 
touch of the joints cannot be endured. 

6. 6. The constitutional symptoms of the par- 
oxysm vary with the severity of the attack and 
the previous health of the patient. Fever is 
generally present, and commences as stated 
above. It is attended by restlessness, thirst, 
loss of appetite, oppression at the preecordia, 
flatulent distention of the stomach, with ab- 
dominal pain, costive or irregular bowels, mor- 
bid evacuations, and scanty high-coloured urine, 
depositing a pink or brickdust sediment after 
standing, and sometimes contsining mucus. 
The pulse varies, but is generally full or hard, 
and quicker than natural. Pain, heat, and ten- 
derness of the epigastrium, with spasmodic sen- 
sations referrible to the stomach, are frequently 
complained of, and are attended by sour eruc- 
tations, or vomiting of acrid or acid matters, 
sometimes mixed with bile, and causing un- 
pleasant irritation of the pharynx and fauces. 
The tongue is furred or loaded, the papille 
erect, and the edges and point red. The stools 
are offensive, mixed with mucus, sometimes 
pale or clayey, but more frequently foul, black- 
ish, or of an olive green. The symptoms alto- 
gether evince more or less irritation of the gas- 
tro-intestinal mucous surface, with obstruction 
or vitiation of the biliary and intestinal secre- 
tions. In old cases, and in persons far advan- 
ced in life, the attendant fever is much less 
inflammatory, and sometimes partakes more or 
Jess of the nervous character. In most instan- 
ces, the nervous system evinces disorder by 
irritability of temper, increased sensibility, rest- 
lessness, and darting pains in the course of 
the nerves, very generally attended by violent 
cramps or spasmodic contraction of the mus- n ! 
cles of the affected limb, and sometimes follow- | transfer of the morbid action from one part to 
‘ed by the sudden transition of the disease from | another, either of the same or of a different 
one limb to the other. Almost any change of | limb, is one of the most characteristic phenom- 


posture produces this spasmodic action, and the 
severe pain attending it. Sir C. Scunamorx 
states, that of 120 cases, cramps occurred in 
90, with more or less severity, either upon the 
accession of the paroxysm, or during its height, 
or at its close, or even during all these periods. 

7. ¢. A first attack may continue from two or 
three days to ten or twelve. The edema re- 
mains a short time after the inflammation, 
which disappears with desquamation of the 
cuticle of the part, and much itching. Some- 
times the disease appears in the other foot, 
giving rise to the same succession of disorder, 
often with greater severity and prolonged du- 
ration. Sir C, Scupamore thinks that the first 
attack is more frequently mild in men than in 
women ; and states that of 198 cases, the great 
toe of one foot only was affected in 130; the 
great toe of both feet in ten; the great toe and 
instep in three; the instep of one foot in five; 
the instep of both feet in three; one ankle in 
ten; both ankles in one; the ankle and instep 
of one foot in four; the right knee and left 
hand in one; the back of one hand in two; and 
the wrist in one; various parts of the lower 
extremities, especially of the feet, being affect- 
ed in the rest. He farther remarks that, in 
hereditary gout, the great toe is mostly the 
part first affected; and that the exceptions to 
this seat of a first attack are chiefly met with 
in persons who have acquired the disease. 

8. d& The frequency of the returns of the ft 
depends upon the constitutional tendency, the 
treatment, and the regimen, and mode of life 
of the patient. Although the disease generally 
returns to the part previously affected, the other 
foot seldom escapes. Each succeeding seizure 
is usually more severe and of longer duration 
than its antecedent, and the attendant consti- 
tutional affection more serious. Exceptions, 
however, to this may occur when the disease 
has been treated with judgment, and the pa- 
tient has been careful of bis health. The in- 
tervals also become shorter, and the parts af- 
fected more numerous ; but the fits are most 
apt to recur early in the spring or late in au- 
tumn, probably owing to the variability of the 
weather at these seasons ; but they may occur 
at any season. The malady generally acquiree 
strength with each returning fit, both as to the 
number of parts affected, and as to the duration 
and degree of suffering caused by it; the sus- 
ceptibility to it increasing both locally and con- 
stitutionally with the repetition of the attacks. 

9. e. In some persons the gont seizes only 
the feet; but, in more numerous instances, in 
its progress, several parts are attacked in the 
same paroxysm; the gouty inflammation af- 
fecting different places in succession, or at the 
same time, with equal or various degrees of 
severity. The feet, ankles, knees, and elbows 
are occasionally thus successively or simulta- 
neously attacked ; together with the ligamenta, 
the burse muocose, sheaths of tendons or apo- 
neuroses. In the older cases, even the shuul- 
ders and hipe are sometimes affected. The 
disease often suddenly leaves one part, and as 
instantly appears in another; but it occasion- 
ally commences in one situation before it de- 
parts altogether from the other. This rapid 
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ena of gout. When it thus passes to the oppo- 
site limb or extremity, some indications of the 
disease have often existed previously in that 
part. In a few instances, the chief suffering 
of the patient is in the day ; in others, both day 
and night are passed in equal pain ; but in most 


cases, particularly in the more recent attacks, ’ 


the night is the period of greatest distress. 
The redness and edematous swelling are most 
remarkable in the foot, hand, and elbow. In 
the ankle, knee, wrist, &c., there is little red- 
hess, excepting in small patches, and the swell- 
ing is caused by effusion into the sheaths of 
tendons, and into the burse ; the latter often 
being greatly distended, painful, and exquisite- 
ly tender. In the more severe cases the veins 
of the limb are large and full, and unusually 
numerous near the affected part. The pain in 
gout is peculiar—is severe, burning, throbbing, 
shooting, or stounding, and otherwise modified 
in different cases, as stabbing, cutting, boring, 
or hehe, 

30. C. The Sequelae of Acute Gout respect, 
lst. The effects of the disease in aggravating 
previous derangement, or inducing disorder of 
internal organs; and, 2d. The alterations pro- 
duced by it in the part affected.—a, Severe at- 
tacks of gout impair vital power in the digest- 
ive, biliary, and nervous organs; or they ma 
be said, with greater accuracy, to weaken sti 
more the previously debilitated organic nervous 
influence. Hence occasionally result a numer- 
ous train of dyspeptic symptoms; hypochon- 
driasis, and torpid or otherwise deranged func- 
tion of the liver; inaction of the cecum and 
colon, causing a sluggish state of the bowels 
and morbid evacuations ; increased liability to 
apoplectic and paralytic seizures, or to cramps, 
Wandering pains, &c. Syognnam supposed 
that Ah disposed to the formation of urinary 
calculi; and namerous cases have been record- 
ed in which either they or gravel in the urine 
alternated with the gouty paroxysm. This 
connexion has received support from the ob- 
servations of Moxcaem, Scuuric, Buecuner, 
Suroeper, Mureinna, Herm, and Forses; but 
Sir C. Scupamoze states that initation of the 
urinary organs and gravel occur rather before 
and during the paroxysm than in the interval ; 
and that calculus of the bladder is a very infre- 
quent complaint among gouty persons; of 231 
of whom five only were so afflicted. i 
however, does not altogether disprove the con- 
nexion ; as renal calculi may have existed in 
some, if not in many of these. He, however, 
adds that the urine of gouty persons deposites, 
without any exception, at some period or other, 
either gravel or the pink or brickdust sediment. 
There can be no doubt that the gravel is form- 
‘ed either in the kidneys or in the urinary blad- 
der ; and if this be granted, a strong argument 
will be thereby furnished in favour of the occa- 
sional supervention ef calculi. 

11. 6. The most frequent consequence of 
-acute gout, as respects the local affection, is 
the passage of it into the chronic form; but 
\before this degeneration may have taken place, 
several lesions of the tissues composing the 
-part affected may be produced by acute attacks. 

ese are, weakness, stiffness, and lameness 
‘of the joint, with 8 snapping or grating sensa- 
ttion upon motion, owing to imperfect secretion 
.of the synovial fluid. ligaments and mus- 


cular aponeurosis become thickened, stiff, or 
inelastic, and tender. The secretion from the 
sheaths of the tendons is thickened or other- 
wise vitiated, causing a knotty and thickened 
feel upon examination, sometimes with con- 
traction and rigidity. The burse mucose are 
enlarged, and either distended or soft and yield- 
ing to the touch. The contents of the small 
burse are sometimes inspissated so as to form 
hard tumours ; and the deep-seated textures of 
the joints become thickened and apparently 
consolidated. The veins of the feet and legs 
are often either enlarged or varicose ; but these, 
as well as various other changes, as concre- 
tions, &c., are chiefly the result of the chronic 
disease. 

12. ii. Cxzomtc Govt.—e. This state of the 
disease is characterized by the inflammation and 
pain being more slight, irregular, and wander- 
ing than in the acute; by the faint redness of 
surface, the permanent distention and cedems 
of the part ; by impaired power of motion ; by 
its more continued duration, and association 
with disorder of the digestive organs ; by the 
languid or oppressed circulation; and by gea- 
eral irritation of the nervous system. It is 
generally a consequence of one or more acute 
attacks, either when the paroxysm has not 
passed off with a regular crisis or evacuation, 
or when repeated seizures have so enfeedled 
the constitution as to render it incapable of 
manifesting sthenic action. It may, howey- 
er, appear primarily, constituting the Primery 
Chronic Gout of J. P. Faawe. In this case, in 
stead of severe paroxysms occurring at distant 
intervals, the seizures are much milder, bat 
much more frequent, prolonged, and irregular. 
Primary chronic gout is more common among 
women than men, and in them, especially, set 
dom affects the great toe ; sudden swelling and 
pain, with but little of the appearance of the 
gouty inflammation, affecting chiefly the instep 
or ankle, or the wrist or hand. When chronic 
follows acute gout, the various parts which had 
been inflamed in the paroxysm of the latter 
continue affected, either alternately or in con- 
junction ; but the pains are more wandering, 
and have now and then a rheumatic or nervous 
character. 

13. b. Whether eam or consecutive, chrom 
tc gout presents t owing local symptoms : 
A sense of alternate heat aa coldness is felt 
in the affected part, and is much increased at 
night. There are often numbness and an un- 
easy sense of fulness and weight. The mus- 
cles and joints feel weak, and cramps of the 
lower limbs occur chiefly at night, when falling 
asleep. Startings and restlessness are gener 
ally also complained of. The surface of the 
part is either of a pale reddish colour, or of the 
natural hue, or of a purplish tint, the discolora- 
tion being sometimes transient. The parts are 
tender ; shooting pains pass along the nerves; 
motion is difficult and painful; and the energy 
of the limb very much impaired. The bursa 
and the sheaths of tendons are more frequently 
affected in the chronic than in the acute gout, 
occasioning puffiness and distention. ma 
is generally present and permanent, attended 
by fulness of the veins. Even in the slightest 
cases, aching and a sense of heat are felt in 
the ankles after walking. 

14. c. The constitutional symploms are remoark- 
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ably diversified by the temperament and habits 
of the patients, the situation and degree of the 
local disease, and by the nature and extent of 
the internal associated disorder. Numerous 
dyspeptic symptoms and uneasy sensations re- 
ferrible to the stomach, as craving for food, 
Nausea, oppression after a meal, flatulency, 
heartburn, 8 sense of coldness at the stomach, 
transient pains or spasms of the muscles of the 
abdomen or chest ; a costive or irregular state 
of the bowels, with morbid or offensive stools ; 
a deficient or unhealthy biliary secretion ; and 
hemorrhoids, with evacuations of blood, are 
often present. Feverishness or irritation fol- 
low too full a diet, or stimulating food; and a 
sallow or slightly yellow cast of countenance, 
with uneasiness or pain in the hypochondria, 
and deficiency of bile, are not infrequent. The 
urine is various, being sometimes scanty, high- 
coloured, or thick, or occasionally abundant 
and dilute; it generally deposites a pink or 
lateritious sediment. Palpitations and flutter- 
ings of the heart are very common, particu- 


-larly when there is much flatulence. Sleep is 


broken, disturbed by unpleasant dreams, and 
unrefreshing ; the temper is irritable, and the 
mind bypochondriacal, imaginary or trifling ills 
Occupying the attention. In some cases a 
chronic dyspeptic cough, or an increased secre- 
tion of mucus in the trachea, is complained of. 
Many persons, especially females, are exqui- 
sitely sensitive, and have their ailments in- 
creased by vicissitudes of atmosphere, espe- 
cially by cold and humidity. In prolonged or 
severe cases the system often becomes cachec- 
tic; the limbs weak, stiff, and wasted, and the 
abdomen large. Although the patient’s appe- 
tite may be natural, yet he is neither nourished 
nor strengthened by his food, which may even 
increase both the constitutional and local af- 
fection. 

15. d. The concomitants or aa hpaay of 
prolonged chronic gout are thickening and con- 
shee ba of the Rava of the affected part. 
The veins of the limb often become varicose, 
and increase the achings and fulness of the part, 
or cause purplish blotches of the surface, and, 
although rarely, ulceration of the skin. Gouty 
concretzons occur only in a few cases, and arise 
from the effusion of a whitish fluid, the watery 
portion being absorbed. Mr. Moore remarks 
that this effusion occurs not only daring the 
fita, but also in the intervals; that it is not en- 
closed in a cyst, but usually lies in the cellular 
membrane, in the barse mucosa, or in the cav- 
ities of joints. Inthe sheaths of tendons these 
concretions are generally hard or stony; inthe 
burse they are likewise hard, and in the cellu- 
lar tissue their consistence varies. They may 
also form between the caticle and cutis, where 
they vary in consistence, or even occasion in- 
tractable deep ulcers, as in a case related by 
Mr. Hexserr Barer. When they are situa- 
ted within the capsular ligaments, the cartilage 
is absorbed, and one or more phalanges dis- 
torted. Sir C. Scupamone mentions several 
such cases. When the concretions cause ul- 
cerations, the chalk-like matter is constantly 
secreted in a fluid or semifluid state, and ac- 
cumulates in the bottom of the ulceys.* The 
Ce ara ieee Ce a Eee ee ay 


* “ An officer of temperate habits, who hed undergone 
much active service, was, for some years before his death, 
mtat, 45, mach affected with goat; many balls of chalk 


surrounding surface is usually of a red colour, 
shining, and the seat of severe burning pain, 
symptoms occurring in paroxysms, with remis- 
sions or intervals of various duration. In such 
cases, erythema or erysipelas may be associa- 
ted with the local affection. Although the 
concretions generally appear in the joints and 
surounding tissues, they may occur in other 
situations, either simultaneously or otherwise. 
Morcaont mentions their formation in the 
breast of a patient suffering from hereditary 
gout. In the case detailed by Mr. Barner 
there was a goaty concretion, of the size of a 
horse-bean, deposited on the left side of the 
nose. Dr. Exrxiotson met with a case in which 
they formed in the ears. Their chemical con- 
stituents seem to be lithic acid combined with 
soda, potash, or ammonia, but mostly with 
soda, and with a little animal matter. They 
are of a light or whitish gray colour; insoluble 
in cold, and partially insoluble in boiling water. 

16. iii. Inrzcucrak Gour.—Under this head 
may be arranged the various states of disorder 
either occurring in the gouty diathesis, or con- 
nected with the appearance of the gouty par- 
oxysm, or following its sudden cessation in an 


external part. In this extended acceptation of 
the term, trregular gout will comprise the brief 


consideration of those derangements to which 
the names anomalous, imperfect, internal, visce- 
ral, misplaced, displaced, retrocedent, transferred, 
metastatic, wandering, flying, disgutsed, masked, 
&c., have been hed T shall therefore con- 
sider, lst. Those specific or anomalous disor- 
ders appearing in the gouty diathesis, and fol- 
lowed by a complete or imperfect external 
gouty affection; 2dly. The derangements con- 
sequent upon the sudden cessation of the gouty 
paroxysm ; and, Sdly. The various anomalous 
or disguised affections affecting persons of the 
gouty diathesis, without being followed or at- 
tended by any manifestation of external dis- 
ease. It has been urged by some modern au- 
thors, and even by the latest writer on gout, 
Dr. Bartow, that several of the forms just al- 
luded to are merely internal disorders occurring 
in gouty persons, and differing in their nature 
and treatment, in no respect, from those usu- 
ally observed ; or, in other words, that these 
internal affections possess no specific gouty 
character. This is true in one point of view 
only, but not in others ; for it must be admitted 
that the gouty are even mere liable to internal 
diseases than healthy persons, and that these 
diseases will often pursue the usual course in 
the former as well as in the latter. That the 
outy are very liable to nervous and functional 
sieordecn. especially those implicating the di- 
stive and excreting functions, and that those 
isorders often present nothing peculiar, are 
enerally admitted; but that many of the af- 
erralar which either precede or follow the 
external manifestation of gout, or that appear 
in the gouty diathesis, differ very materially 
from those observed in other persons, is shown 
by the following circumstances: Ist. Gouty 
inflammations of the eye are very different 
in their visible characters, their seats, and 





were removed from his hands, and he could write on the 
table with the point of his finger. Ulcers had also 

oa hie fect, which usually discha: an ovace of fluid 
chalk in the % hoars.”—(Casal, of +p FC., im the Mw 
seum of Fort Piit, &c., p. 167.) 
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their consequences, from common ophthalmia ; 
and every one possessed of due powers of dis- 
crimination will admit that they require a dif- 
ferent mode of treatment. 2dly. The knowl- 
edge we possess, however imperfect it may be, 
as to the changes and appearances consequent 
upon fatal internal disease in gouty persons, is 
conclusive of a material difference between 
them and those following more common mala- 
dies ; and, 3dly. The juvantia and ladentia in 
the former are often very different from those 
in the latter. 

17, A. Specific or anomalous affections often 
precede the external manifestation in a complete 
or imperfect form of acute or chronic gout. 
They may be either in every respect similar to 
other affections of the same seat, or very dif- 
ferent and peculiar. In the former case, the 
external appearance of gout seems critical, 
and has heen viewed as such by many writers ; 
in the latter, it appears as the external mani- 
festation of a constitutional disorder previously 
implicating the functions or sensibility of one 
or more internal organs. In perusing the older 
writers, numerous instances present them- 
selves of gout supervening upon, and appear- 
ing critical in inflammatory and severe inter- 
nal complaints. Morcacni considered himself 
cured of an ophthalmia that had resisted treat- 
ment, by an attack of gout. Dr. Bartuie men- 
tions a case of palpitation of the heart disap- 
pearing upon the occurrence of the gouty 
pes bin but these are not rare occurrences. 

ndeed, palpitations of the heart are frequently 
symptomatic of the disorder of the digestive 
organs ushering io the seizure. Affections of 
the urinary organs, erysipelas, asthma, and 
other diseases have likewise been removed by 
a regular fit of gout. One of the most inter- 
esting illustrations of the succession and criti- 
cal influence of gout upon dangerous internal 
disease occurred to a medical gentleman whom 
I attended in 1824. He was seized in the 
evening with symptoms of complete congestive 
apoplexy, for which he was bled and purged, but 
without restoration of his consciousness. On 
the following morning gout suddenly appeared 
for the first time, with great intensity in the 
ball of the great toe of the right foot, and in- 
stantly removed all the apoplectic symptoms, 
the mental functions being perfectly clear and 
undisturbed on my seeing him very shortly af- 
terward. When gout assumes a regular char- 
acter, such antecedent affections appear merely 
as unusual precursors of the paroxysm, usher- 
ing in either the first seizure, or an attack in 
persons who had been previously affected hy it. 

18. B. Retrocedent or displaced Gout ; rece- 
dent, or transferred, or metastatic Gout; Podagra 
retrocedens; P. retrograda, Cutten; P. compli- 
cata, Goov.—a. During the gouty paroxysm in 
either its acute or chronic form, it sometimes 
happens that an internal organ becomes sud- 
denly and dangerously affected, the external 
disease being either much mitigated or bavin 
entirely disappeared. It has been disputed 
whether the internal disorder arises from the 
suppression or subsidence of the external af- 
fection, or whether the latter disappears in con- 
sequence of the occurrence of the former. 
Either may take place. as evinced by the suc- 
cession of morbid phenomena in different ca- 
ses ; the development of disorder in an internal 
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organ deriving it from external parts in some 
instances; and the suppression of external 
manifestation of a constitutional disease de- 
termining it to an internal predisposed viscns 
in others. When retrocession occurs in the 
height of an acute paroxysm, the superinduced 
malady is generally also acute, and rapid in its 
course ; but when it takes place in the chronic 
form, it is often less severe and more prolong- 
ed. The internal affections which thus arise 
are generally caused by the patient’s impra- 
dence by his habit of body and temperament, 
by previous disorder, or by injudicious treat- 
ment and management. The stomach is most 
liable to be affected, severe pain and spasm, 
with sickness, being complained of. The in- 
testines may he also attacked, either alone or 
in conjunction with the stomach, with all the 
symptoms of acute inflammation: either form 
of disease often pursuing a violent or rapidly 
fatal couree. Severe pain in the head, and 
symptoms of inflammation of the brain and its 
membranes, stupor, coma, apoplexy, epilepsy, 
or palsy supervene in some cases, especially in 
those who have previously evinced a tendency 
to these maladies. In other instances, affee- 
tions of the chest appear, particularly dyspnea, 
sense of suffocation, oppression at the preecor- 
dia, with or without cough or expectoration. 
In some, pain or constriction in the region of 
the heart, violent palpitations, oppressed breath- 
ing, urgent anxiety, syncope, or leipothymia, 
é&c., occur, indicating a serious affection of the 
heart or pericardium. In a case of this de- 
scription recorded by Mr. Brown, and which 
terminated fatally some months after the dis- 
appearance of gout, the pericardium was thick- 
ened, and contained six ounces of bloody se- 
rum; the heart was greatly enlarged, and its 
substance was pale, soft, flaccid, and attenua- 
ted, its internal membrane being of a deep vio- 
let colour; honeycombed ulcers were also 
observed at the root, and in the arch of the 
avrta. Other diseases of an inflammatory, 
spasmodic, or nervous character, or of these 
mixed, may follow the disappearance of the 
external gouty affection, more particularly dys- 
entery, hepatitis, peritonitis, and various affec- 
tions of the urinary or uterine organs. 
Cuuten mentions strangury, catarrhus vesice, 
and hemorrhoidal affections among those not 
infrequently alternating with gout; and in- 
stances have occurred to myself, as well as to 
Sir C. Scopamorz, Mr. Howsurr, and many 
others, of the transference of the morbid action 
to the kidneys, causing suppression of urine, 
or inflammation with partial suppression ; or 
to the neck of the bladder with severe spasm, 
or even to the prostate gland. Mr. Howsare 
mentions that when gout is transferred to the 
kidneys, the urine becomes albuminous as well 
as scanty. Dr. Home states that a gentleman 
who exposed himself to cold and wet, while 
affected by gout in the feet, was in a few hours 
afterward affected by enteritis, which proved 
fatal in twelve hours; and Sir C. Scupawore 
mentions that Dr. Parry met with two instan- 
ces of extravasation in the brain in the same 
winter, after repelling gont from the extremi- 
ties by immersing them in cold water.* 


* [Gout is sometimes transferred to the spinal marrow, 
where it causes infammation and softening of its substance, 
attended with a variety of anomalous symptoms, and termi- 
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19. 5. The information we possess as to the 
lesions produced by the transference of the 
morbid action to an internal part is extremely 
imperfect; many who have the opportunity 
not giving themselves the trouble to inquire 
respecting them, or supposing that litde or no 
alteration may be expan’ in such cases. 
Others, again, believe that the changes consist 
chiefly of those produced by inflammatory ac- 
tion. Without disputing that the consecutive 
affection is frequently inflammatory, I have 
seen it, in several instances, possessed of a 
distinctly nervous and spasmodic character, or 
consisting chiefly of remarkable depression of 
power, with the abolition of the function of the 
organ principally affected, and most intense 
suffering. A medical friend some years ago, 
whom I attended in the disease, took, contrary 
to my wish, and previously to removing biliary 
accumulations and morbid excretions, a large 
dose of colchicum, and was very shortly after- 
ward seized with violent pain in the stomach, 
a sense of sinking, and languid, small pulse, 
the gout having instantly disappeared from the 
foot. I soon afterward found him in the ut- 


meting often in hemiplegia. Such a case lately occurred 
woder our treatment, in an old gentleman of seventy, who 
had all his life heen subject to frequent and painful gouty 
attacks, bat which bad, in consequence of @ more temper- 
ate mode of living, nearly disappeared. The discase came 
oa gradually, with a painful sensative through the apper 
dorsal vertebra, shooting through the chest, and causing 
embarrassed respiration, disturbed sleep, sediment in the 
urine, &c. These ——- ar We a con- 
plete plegia ens ; and r lingering about a year 
and a half from the commencement of the spinal affection, 
be sank under the disease. Dissection revealed softening 
of the spinal marrow te the lower cervical and upper 
dorsal vertebrw, and Kr appearances indicating an in- 
flammatory conditiva. 

Dr. Graves has also described cases of disease of the 
spinal cord connected with, and epparentiy caused hy, 
gout, in some of which the symptoms were very similar to 
those above descnbed. In one instance the patient was 
subject to attacks of severe colic, preceded or followed by a 
[or tameeer ha feet. After several of these attacks, 

became affected with great weakness of his wrists, with 
pains in bis fingers, particularly wn the last joints. As the 
disease seed these pains became mure intense and 
extensive, til] at length paralysis of the upper extremities 
came on, which was soon fullowed that of the lower. 
Shortly after the paralytic affection thas decidedly 
shown itself. he had an attack of goat in his feet (a circum- 
stance which also occurred 1n our own case), and this was 
followed by several others in succession. After cach at- 
tack of pain in the feet, the paralytic state of all the limbs 
increased, and if he gained a little strength in the intervals 
between these attacks, a recurrence of the paroxysms al- 
ways made him worse than before. On examination after 
death, the spinal cord was found to be softened to the con- 
sisteace of thick cream, opposite to the last cervical and 
frst dorsal vertebra. 

The eye, sleo, according to Dr. Topp (Om Gout, Rhew- 
matic Fever, &c., Lond., 1843), is liable to be secondarily 
affected in gout, bat only after severe attacks of the disease 
in other parts where the diathesis is therenghty establiah- 
ed. It attacks most of the various textures 8 eye io 
succession, and ultimately destroys vision. conyunc- 
E sclerotic pred mi affected, then the choroid 


that the retina also saffers. 
that the may be primarily attacked in gout, and gives 
2 case in illustration of a gentleman who suffered from ar- 
thnitc inflammation of the rye, accompanied by severe pain 
im the head, which wes relieved by sioupisms to the feet 
80 puwerful as to cause i A connexion between 
Seeeser 96 t bas long been known ; the urethra and 
jer are peculiarly obnoxious to the disease ; but 
the affection of these parts generally precedes tho develop- 
ment of the gout in the joints, and is relieved when 1t ap- 
pears externally. The bronchitis which occurs in gouty 
subjects seems to be of the same kind. These diseases, un- 
der such circamstances, are most readily relieved by bring- 
ing beck the gout, by stimulating epithems to its original 
sat.) 
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most agony, and prescribed large doses of 
camphor, with other diffusible stimuli, and 
mustard cataplasms to the feet. The gout as 
instantly returned to the extremities, and the 
affection of the stomach disappeared. A med- 
ical man, lately resident in Crawford-street, 
experienced, in 1830, an imperfect attack of 
out in the feet. When I saw him, it had just 
orsaken this situation, and in twenty-four 
hours it successively had attacked the bowels, 
in the form of most violent colic, the diaphragm, 
and lungs, causing the most urgent dyspnea , 
and, lastly, the head, in a slight degree. The 
disease then appeared in one foot, and after- 
ward transferred itself to the other. In these 
cases the phenomena of internal disorder wero 
those of severe nervous affection, probably 
also connected with congestion, or irregular 
determination of blood; and the treatment 
founded on these views procured relief in 
them all. 

20. Formerly the internal affections thus con- 
nected with the disappearance of gout were 
too exclusively viewed as nervous, and treated 
as such, notwithstanding the indications of in- 
fiammatory action sometimes attending them. 
More recently, and even at the present day, a 
very opposite opinion has been promalgated. 
Dr. Gueeory, of Edinburgh, supported this lat- 
ter opinion, and was followed in it by Dr. Bats- 
man and Dr. Bartow. Fully admitting the in- 
flammatory character of these consecutive af- 
fections in some cases, J must strenuously con- 
tend that it does not constitute the principal 
feature of them in others. In al instan- 
ces, three of which occurred in medical men in 
this city, any infammatory state could not be 
inferred either from the sensations of the pa- 
tients, or from any symptom that I observed ; 
and as the treatment founded upon the gouty 
and nervous characters of the disease was suc- 
cessful, there is no reason to infer that a latent 
inflammation had existed in these cases. That 
inflammatory and congestive affections of va- 
rious internal viscera often occur in such cir- 
cumstances cannot be disputed ; but the prac- 
titioner should be prepared to meet also with 
very different and often anomalous disorders— 
to find some attended by the most intense suf- 
fering and distress ; others by a feeling of sink- 
ing or dissolution ; others by distressing anx- 
iety, terror, and irritation; others by spasmo- 
dic action and morbid sensibility ; and, lastly, 
others by constant pain, internal heat, disten- 
tion, tenderness, und other indications of in- 
flammatory action. In some, the pulse is weak, 
irregular, fluttering, small, or intermittent; in 
others, excited, frequent, irritable, but regular, 
or full, strong, and energetic. I have even 
seen it all these in succession in the same ret~ 
rocedent affection, and within a few hours. 
Some cases, even where the same organ is 
implicated, are attended by constant pain, a 
sense of increased heat or of burning, remark- 
able tenderness, and excited pulse; and oth- 
ers by remarkable depression, great langour, 
a sense of coldness or of weight, or oppression, 
a weak and languid pulse, and a feeling of vital 
exhaustion and of impending dissolution. Of 
the pathological relations of these different 
morbid conditions more particular notice will 
be taken hereafter (§ 40-42). 

21. C. Disgutsed or lurking Gout—anomalous, 


he 


imperfect, internal, visceral, nervous, masked, or 
mispi Gout—Podagra atonica, Cutten; Po- 
dagra larvata,Goop. The gouty diathesis may 
be generated in a constitution too weak to de- 
velop the local affection in the extremities. 
When this is the case, various disorders affect- 
ing internal organs, most frequently those of 
digestion and excretion, arise, and often as- 
sume anomalous or Protean forms, with func- 
tional or nervous characters, and even congest- 
ive or inflammatory states, as in retrocedent 
gout. In that variety, the internal disease is 
preceded by, and is rapidly consecutive of the 
disappearance of an external gouty affection ; 
but this variety is frequently unattended by any 
such affection, however slight or fugitive, al- 
though it mayoccur. It has been too generally 
inculcated that the disorders appearing in the 
gouty diathesis have nothing peculiar in their 
character, or different from those observed in 
other circumstances. This subject has been 
already sufficiently adverted to with reference 
to retrocedent gout ; and the observations there 
made are equally applicable to those affections 
which appear in the lurking or disguised man- 
ner now being considered. When, in connéx- 
ion with the generation of the gouty diathesis, 
the constitutional powers have been greatly im- 
paired, and the functions of excretion weaken- 
ed, numerous internal disorders result, wheth- 
er the patient may have experienced a fully 
formed fit of this disease or not. A fastidious 
or impaired appetite ; a sense of distention and 
flatulence ; acid or acrid eructations, or nau- 
sea of vomiting; spasmodic constriction, or 
most painful oppression at the epigastrium ; 
costiveness and violent colic; mental depres- 
sion, anxiety, or hypochondriasis ; palpitations 
or other irregularities of the heart’s action; 
hemiorania, vertigo, and various affections re- 
ferred to the head, or even palsy, epilepsy, or 
apoplexy ; nervous excitement and irritability, 
with a sense of depression, and several other 
affections, sometimes present themselves, ei- 
ther with or without slight manifestations of 
gout in one or other of the external situations 
above enumerated. That those complaints are 
favoured by, and very often occur in the gouty 
constitution, cannot be, and, indeed, is not 
doubted. The question only is, whether these 
be of an inflammatory, or of a nervous, or of a 
mixed, or of a specific or peculiar character. 
That they are functional, chiefly, cannot be dis- 
puted ; but that others of a more decidedly in- 
flammatory or congestive kind may occur, as 
in cases of retrocedent gout, seems to be most 
consonant with the phenomena observed in dif- 
ferent cases, and with the pathology of the dis- 
ease, according to the view of it hereafter to 
be exhibited. . Hayearts has recorded two 
most interesting instances of misplaced gout, 
causing arthritic carditis in the one case, and 
enteritis in the other ; and, although an attack 
of gout had not been experienced for many 
years, moderate depletions, and sinapisms ap- 
plied to the extremities, were followed by the 
external gouty disease. 

22. It is not unusual to hear persons who 
are advanced in life, and who have ceased to 
have their usual attacks of gout, complain of 
various nervous or functional disorders of so 
remarkable and peculiar a kind, as to convince 
them that gout is affecting or wandering through 
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the system without pei in| its usual effects. 
Sir C. Scupawore very justly observes that 
some gouty persons are affected with severe 
colic upon accidental exposure to wet and cold, 
or from acid or indigestible articles of diet, 
and that almost invariably these attacks are 
spasmodic, and not inflammatory; hot brandy 
and water, or compound spirit of ammonia, 
giving relief. It should, however, be recol- 
lected that the continuance of pain may cause 
congestion of, or inflammatory determination 
to the affected part. The internal complaints 
occurring in the gouty diathesis are generally 
attended by sensations so distressing, and oft- 
en so peculiar, as to excite suspicions of their 
pature in the mind of the patient, and to cause 
him to desire an attack of gout, however se- 
vere, in the extremities, believing that it will 
remove the internal and more dangerous suf- 
ferings. Sir C. Scupamore defines these af- 
fections “to be disordered functions of internal 
organs in a gouty constitution, and thereby 
modified in their character ;” and in this opin- 
jon he has been followed by Dr. Bartow and 
others. Dr. Curien, and those who preceded 
him, distinguished these complaints by the term 
a fucicos gout ;” and, as it will appear in the 
sequel, the difference between the ideas intend- 
ed to be conveyed by these terms is more ap- 
parent than real; for the one, in admitting that 
auch complaints are modified by the gouty di- 
athesis, concedes all that is contended for by 
those who distinguish them by applying to them, 
without circumlocution, a term indicating at 
once their most important features and rela- 
tions. 

23. II. Disonosts.—A. Acute Gout may be 
mistaken for acute rheumatism, which it may ap- 
proach more or less near, when the latter af- 
fects the joints, or for common inflammation of 
these parts. It seldom happens that more than 
one part is affected, and still more rarely that 
more than one is attacked at the same moment 
in the first fit of gout. This character, however, 
cannot be extended to acute rheumatism. In 
the former there is much more disorder of the 
digestive organs, precursory of the attack, than 
in the latter, and the remission from pain and 
fever during the day is much more distinct. 
Tn gout, serous effusion into the cellular tissue 
is early in the fit, and to the extent of edmit- 
ting of slight pitting on pressure; the veins 
are turgescent in the vicinity of the affected 
part; the pain is pungent, severe, burning, 
stounding, lancinating, or peculiar; the surface 
is inflamed, deeply red, shining as if varnished, 
turgid, and exquisitely tender; the temperature 
of the part is very much increased ; and the 
urinary secretion is remarkably disordered, gen- 
erally depositing a quantity of the pink or lat- 
eritious sediment, consisting of the lithate of 
soda, the tinging substance being the purpurate 
of soda. These symptoms are either abeent or 
rts ip flare er in acute rheamatism. 

24. The hereditary character of gout; the 
frequency of it in the plethoric, sanguine, and 
irritable constitutions, and at an advanced age ; 
the sudden incursions of the fit; and the com- 
mencement of it in the small joints, farther 
serve to distinguish it from rheumatism. Al 
though gout may affect the knees, shoulders, 
elbows, &c., after repeated attacks, or in ita 
chronic form, it rarely commences in these sit- 
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uations, whereas rheumatism generally begins 
in the shoulders and larger joints. It is some- 
times, however, observed that the patient, on 
recovering from the one disease, may be attack- 
ed by the other, upon exposure to its exciting 
causes ; and a person who early in life has liv- 
ed frugally and laboriously, and been subject to 
attacks of rheumatism, has, at a more advan- 
ced age, lived fully and indolently, and been at- 
acked by gout. In either case, the patient 
himself has no difficulty in distinguishing be- 
tween them, and the experienced practitioner 
will have as little, however much he may be at 
8 loss to convey his ideas respecting their di- 
agnosis to others. It is not so much by any 
one mark as-by the concurrence of several cir- 
cumstances, connected with the causes, the 
constitutional disturbance, antecedent and ex- 
win and with the local characters, that a cor- 
rect diagnosis can be formed. Common inflam- 
maiton of the jomnts cannot be mistaken for acute 
gout, if the character of the pain, the state of 
constitutional disorder, and the urinary secre- 
tion receive attention. The continued or un- 
remitting state of the symptoms, and the course, 
progress, and termination of the disease, will 
also serve to distinguish them. 

25. B. Chronic Gout may be distinguished 
from chronic rheumatism by several of the cir- 
cumstances already adverted to. The former 
is much more frequently preceded by the acute 
disease, and by disorder of the digestive and 
excreting functions, and is very much oftener 
attended by swelling, thickening, or nodosity of 
the affected parts than the latter. However, 
cases not infi ntly occur in which gout, in 
its more chronic form, very nearly resembles 
chronic rheumatism, there being but little dis- 

. order of the above functions attending them. 
In forming a diagnosis, the temperament, hab- 
it of body, age, and mode of living should be 
taken into consideration. Dr. Haroarta ob- 
served that only 14 patients out of 300, ill of 
chronic rheumatism, had swelling in the seat 
of disorder. It should, however, be recollect- 
ed that when chronic rheumatism affects the 
burse mucosa and thece of tendons, particu- 
larly those of the knee joint, considerable tu- 
mefaction takes place. Although the gout, in its 
chronic form, is still more fugitive than when 
acute, and thus approaches nearer to the na- 
ture of rheumatiam, yet it is much more dis- 
posed to seize the hands and feet than that dis- 
ease, as well as to be more solitary in its situ- 
ation. ‘The parts which have been often affect- 
ed with gout become very susceptible of chan- 
ges of temperature, and, in this respect, partake 
of the rheumatic character. Sir C. Scupamore 
thinks that it is only in this way that any pro- 
priety can be attached to the expression rheu- 
matte gout, and conceives that gouty and rheu- 
matic inflammations cannot both exist in the 
same part at the same time, although they may 
occasionally co-exist in different parts; as 
when a patient perp gout in the usual sit- 
uations is seized with rheumatism io the mus- 
cles of the neck, or in the shoulder, or other 
parts, in consequence of exposure to currents of 
cold air, &c. When gouty concretions form, 
the nature of the complaint will be sufficiently 
evident. 

26. C. It is a matter of great difficulty to 
discriminate between the internal affections 
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characterizing irregular gout, and similar af- 
fections unconnected with this disease, as ma 
be inferred from what has been already ad- 
vanced on the subject. It is only by applying 
sound principles of pathology to the investiga- 
tion, guided by much acumen and experience, 
that we can expect to distinguish between 
them. When called to a patient advanced in 
life, of the irritable and nervous temperament, 
complaining of violent sufferings, or of various 
nervous and functional disorders, or of severe 
spasmodic affection, we should endeavour tu 
ascertain, from the state of the pulse and the 
temperature of the surface, from the sensations 
produced by a minute examination, from the 
appearances of the excretions, and from the 
history of the case, especially with reference to 
its causes and to previous attacks of gout, and 
to any hereditary predisposition to it, the ex- 
act pathological condition upon which the 
symptoms depend. The existence or non-ex- 
istence of inflammatory action, or the degree 
in which either may be mixed up with spasm 
or morbid sensibility, should be ascertained. 
Many writers, both previous to, and contempo- 
rary with Dr. Cotten, considered debility and 
spasm, with altered sensibility, to be more 
characteristic of retrocedent and misplaced 

ut than inflammatory action; and this opin- 
ion seems to have been too generally, and often 
injuriously adopted. But I am convinced that, 
in more recent times, the opposite doctrine has 
been too exclusively confided in, and with lit- 
tle less injury as to the results. The practi- 
tioner, in all such cases, should be guided by 
pathological inferences derived from the phe- 
nomena characterizing individual cases ; and 
if he find the pain fixed, the pulse excited, or 
hard, or oppressed, the skin hot, and the parts 
tender or painful on pressure, he will deduce 
the existence of inflammatory action; where- 
as, if the pulse be weak, small, irregular, or in- 
distinct, and compressible ; if the skin be cool, 
the countenance collapsed or anxious; the 
surface relaxed and perspirable, the parts tol- 
erant of pressure, and if no unnatural sound be 
detected on auscultation and percussion, he 
will infer the presence of functional disorder 
merely or chiefly, or of spasm, or of depression 
of nervous power, with altered sensibility. 

27. III. Proenosis.—The prognosis should 
vary with the form which gout assumes.—A. 
In the regular acute discase a favourable opin- 
ion may generally be given, if the internal or- 
gans betray no serious lesion of function or of 
structure. The subsidence of sympathetic fe- 
ver, improvement in the excretions, the urine 
ceasing to deposite a sediment, or losing its high 
specific gravity; a return of the appetite, and 
of the spirits; desquamation of the inflamed 
cuticle, with disappearance of the swelling, are 
indications of recovery. The sudden transfer- 
ence of severe affection from one part to an- 
other, especially if accompanied with painful 
sympathy of the digestive organs, or with ner- 
vous symptoms and exquisite susceptibility, or 
with irregular fever, and with persistent disor- 
der of the excretions, are signs of a difficult 
and intractable disease. In this form of gout 
especially, the prognosis should be influenced 
chiefly by the state of the excretions; for as 
long as the stools and urine continue morbid, 
other signs of amendment will prove delusive. 
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28. B. The prognosis in chronic gout is more 
unfavourable than in the acute, as respects 
subsequent immunity from the disease. As to 
recovery from the seizure, the circumstances 
just stated will influence the opinion of the 
practitioner, as in the acute variety. In every 
case, however, the state of constitution and of 
internal organs, and the effects produced by 
treatment, should be taken into account in de- 
ciding respecting the duration or the event of 
the disease.—C. Internal affections, occurring 
either in the gouty diathesis or upon the sud- 
den disappearance of the external disorder, are 
always unfavourable in proportion to their se- 
verity, and the vital importance of the parts in 
which they are seated. When the heart, the 
brain, or the stomach and intestines are the 
seats of retrocedent or misplaced gout, the patient 
should be always considered in the utmost dan- 
ger, especially if he be far advanced in life, if 
nervous energy be much impaired, and if judi- 
cious treatment has not immediately produced 
the desired effect. Cases of this description, 
however, not infrequently recover when ap- 

ropriate and decided means have been prompt- 
ly resorted to, and when the constitution of 
the patient has not been remarkably injured. 

29. IV. Causss or Gour.—i. Predisposing 
Cuuses.—These may, as in other diseases, be- 
come exciting causes, owing to continued or 
energetic action.—a. Hereditary disposition has 
always been viewed as most influential in the 
production of gout. Cuapocan, however, at- 
tached too little importance to it, and Cutten 
too much. It is very probable that it will 
evince various grades of influence in different 
classes or states of society—that it will seem 
of greater importance in those who live regu- 
larly, soberly, and laboriously; and of much 
less in those who are indolent, luxurious, or 
dissipated. Sir C. Scunamore states that of 
213 persons afflicted by gout, 84 could not 
trace it either to the father’s or mother’s side. 
But it is probable, conformably with what has 
been just stated, that an unusually large pro- 
portion of non-hereditary cases will be met 
with among the indolent and luxurious inhab- 
itants of a large metropolis Of the hereditary 
cases, 62 were derived from the father, 29 from 
the mother, 14 from both father and mother, 
14 from the grandfather, &c. When both pa- 
rents have had the disease, a greater number 
of the children will experience it. Where one 
parent only has had it, the child or children 
having the greatest resemblance to that parent 
will be most liable to it. 

30. 6. Adult age, particularly from 25-to 50, 
is the period at which gout most frequently 
first appears. Sir C. Scupamors states that of 
209 cases, 25 had the first attack between 20 
and 25 years of age; 38 hetween 25 and 30; 
41 between 30 and 35; 37 from 35 to 40; 18 
from 40 to 45; 26 from 45 tu 50, and 11 be- 
tween 50 and 55. Gout is rarely met with be- 
fore puberty. H«rrocrares first stated this 
fact, and it has been confirmed by Sypennam 
and many other writers. Hxeserpen never 
saw an instance of it. Dr. Scupamoxre men- 
tions a case at 8 years of age. I treated one, 
many years ago, at 1], and am at present at- 
tending a boy of 9, recovering from a severe 
attack in the foot. Very early seizures have 
generally been observed where the hereditary 


predisposition has been strong. In the two 
cases just alluded to it existed in both pa- 
rents, and in one of them there was great 
precocity of intellect. In some cases, where 
the disease appeared very soon after puberty, 
premature or excessive venereal indulgences 
seemed to me to have aided in its productioa. 

31. c. The male sex is much more disposed 
to gout than the female. Hirroceares mea- 
tions the non-liability of females until the ces- 
sation of the menses This, however, is not 
correct; for cases occur at an early age in the 
plethoric through indolence and high feeding, 
and in those who have not hadchildren. I met 
with an instance of it in a female of 27 years 
of age, who was thus predisposed. Dr. Garo- 
ory observed, in his lectures, that females sub- 
ject to gout bad experienced menorrhagia, or 
had become plethoric from ingurgitation; and 
Dr. Cutcen has reinarked that robust and mas- 
culine females, before the menses have ceased, 
or those in whom tbey have been very abaa- 
dant, are not infrequently attacked. The im 
stances of gout which [ have seen in this sex, 
previously to the change of hfe, bave been 
chiefly in those who had suffered frequent or 
excessive menstrual evacuations, who had 
lived very fully and indolently, and who had 
not been pregnant. The relative immunity of 
females is evidently owing to their temperance, 
to their periodical evacuations, and to the dis- 
charges and secretions connected with child- 
bearing. 

32. d. Habit of body and temperament.—Gouty 
persons are said to have capacious and circe- 
lar chests, with large full veins, and loose sol 
ids; but to this rule there must evidently be 
numerous exceptions. Srpensam remarks 
that the gross and corpulent, and thoee with 
large heads, are most frequently affected. J. 
P. Frank states.that the g conformation 
consists of a large and full body, voluminous 
head, large bone, and thick skin. Sir C. Scv- 
pamore found that of 226 males, 64 were tal 
and corpulent, 41 middle height and corpulent, 
25 short and corpulent, 28 middle stature and 
bulk, 14 tall and middle bulk, 21 short and mid- 
dle bulk, &c.; and that of 28 females, 9 were 
tall and corpulent, 8 short and corpulent, ¢ 
middie height and corpulent, and 4 short and 
slight. Corpulence usually precedes the dis- 
ease, and often increases with the progress of 
it. The gouty generally possess good consti- 
tutions, abused by indulgence. The sanguineo- 
nervous and irritable éemperaments are the most 
liable to be attacked by gout, although other 
diatheses may be also affected. Capoocan as- 
cribed gout to three causes, which generally 
act conjointly, namely, indolence, inv ance, 
and vezration. Taking these in their wide sig- 
nification, their importance cannot be contro- 
verted. In whatever slation ¢ hfe they pre- 
vail, particularly indolence and intemperance, 
gout will appear as one of the most frequent re- 
sults; hence it is not infrequent in butchers, 
innkeepers, and publicans; and in butlers, 
coachmen, and porters in wealthy families, as 
well as in the more easy classes of society. It 
is, in short, met with in all occupations which 
conduce to inactivity and repletion. 

33. ¢. Venereal excesses are among the most 
unequivocally Coens causes, especially if 
associated with the intemperate use of animal. 
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food and of wine ; for while the former species ' tional disorder only exists, inflammatory irri- 


of excess exhausts the nervous power, the lat- 
ter occasions plethora, and both combine to im- 
pair the functions of digestion, assimilation, 
and excretion; hence the ancients said that 
— was the daughter of Bacchus and Venus. 

wines which favour most the production 
of gout aro Champagne, new port, and the clar- 
ets; but other wines have more or less influ- 
ence, and are more productive of the disease 
than malt or spirituous liquors.* Strong malt 
liquor disposes to it even more than spirits. 
Dr. Cutxen justly remarks that gout never at- 
tacks those following laborious occupations, or 
who live chiefly on vegetable food, or use 
Neither wine nor other fermented liquors. 
Scuencx, Van Swreren, and other authors 
have adduced numerous instances of persons 
who, during a life of luxury and indolence, had 
been subject to this disease, but had never af- 
terward suffered from it when their circum- 
stances required them to live abstemiously and 
laboriously. In countries where animal food 
and vinous or intoxicating liquors are little 
used, gout is almost unknown. The habit of 
partaking of a great quantity or variety of an- 
imal food is not less influential than other kinds 
of intemperance in causing the disease. Se- 
vere study has been considered to predispose 
to it; but this cause is merely apparent or in- 
direct, others of a less doubtful kind also ex- 
isting. The depressing passions are not with- 
out influence, inasmuch as they weaken ner- 
vous energy and the functions of digestion and 
excretion. A cold and variable climate favours 
also, in some degree, the formation of the 
gouty diathesis; and the changeable weather 
in spring and autumn, and the cold winds and 
humid atmosphere of these seasons have a sim- 
ilar effect. The disease is comparatively rare 
within the tropics, unless among those who 
have indulged in those habits which are most 
influential in predisposing to it; and yet two 
of the severest cases I ever saw occurred near- 
ly under the equator in Africa. 

34. f. Functional disorder of the digestive 
organs is one of the most universal causes of 
gout. Many of the causes already noticed, and 
of those about to be mentioned, act partly by 
weakening these organs and favouring con- 
gestion of, or inflammatory determination to 
the mucous surface. It is not, however, a 
state of inflammation of this surface, but rath- 
er of vascular erethism, that is thereby genera- 
ted. Hence the appetite, instead of being im- 
paired, is often increased; and the patient is 
prompted to take more food than the stomach 
and coilatitious viscera can digest and assimi- 
late. When the appetite is impaired, owing to 
the digestive mucous surface having assumed 
a more inflammatory state, frequent attempts 
are but too often made to excite it by stimula- 
ting and savory articles of diet; and the mis- 
chief is thereby augmented. Even where func- 





* (Dr. ALISON remarks (Outlines i Achar st Sera Prac- 
tice of Medicine, Am. Ed., Phil., 1844, p. 219) “ those 
who drink fermented hquors to excess, as the London coal- 
heavers, although in other respects, particularly as regards 
exercise, in circumstances generally favourable to avoiding 
the disease, are frequently affected by it ;” and Dr. W. Bupp 
(Twrevir’s Lid. of Med., 2d Am. Ed, iii., 587, Philad., 
1842) states thet ‘‘ malt liquors tend, even more than wine, 
to produce a gouty diathonis,” a remark which is confirmed 
vy the experience of other scourate observers. } 


tation is superadded, attended by the severer 
symptoms of indigestion; by acrid eructations; 
by painful distention and soreness of the epi- 
gastrium; by congestion and impaired action 
of the liver ; by interruptions of the passage of 
bile into the duodenum, accumulations of it in 
the gall-bladder and ducts, and a redundancy 
of its constituents in the blood; by acidity of 
the prima via, and an imperfect elaborated or 
unhealthy chyle; and ultimately, as will be 
hereafler shown, by a morbid state of the cir- 
culating fluids. But these are merely acces- 
sories to the formation of the gouty diathesis ; 
other conditions, particularly vascular pleth- 
ora, being also required; and this state, with 
the various other elements of the gouty con- 
stitation, is that which is generated, in a great- 
er or less degree, by the causes now passed in 
review. 

35. ii. Exciting Causcs.—While the forego- 
ing causes act chiefly in generating the gouty 
constitution or predisposition, those about to 
be mentioned are mainly concerned in exciting 
or developing the paroxysm. The sudden re- 
pletion and inflammatory excitement of the 
vascular system, in connexion with irritation 
of the digestive mucous surface, produced by 
excessive indulgences at the dinner-table, fre- 
quently occasions a fit in a few hours, when 
the morbid diathesis is already formed; and 
when the excess is repeated, particularly in 
quick succession, the morbid effect rarely fails 
to take place. Champagne excites an attack 
More certainly than any other wine. A lady 
under my care, and who had not passed her 
thirtieth year, always suffered more or less on 
the following day, after taking a single giass of 
Champagne ; but the excessive use of any wine, 
especially if new or of inferior quality, will pro- 
duce a seizure. The use of malt liquor during 
dinner, and of port wine afterward, will excite 
it, if active and regular exercise be not taken. 
Strong malt liquors and spirits will often have 
a similar effect, especially if much animal food 
be habitually eaten. It is not only rn i 
in wine or other exciting liquors, or the admix- 
ture of them, that is injurious; for a great 
quantity and variety of animal food, and of 
highly-seasoned dishes, which they excite the 
stomach to receive until it is overloaded, are 
equally prejudicial. Acidity of the prima vie, 
from the imperfect digestion of the mass of dif- 
ferent substances partaken of, inflammatory ir- 
ritation of the digestive mucous surface, disor- 
der of the biliary secretion and excretion, vas- 
cular plethora excessively or suddenly increas- 
ed on each of such occasions, and the accumu- 
lation of excrementitious and irritating matters 
in the blood, are the common consequences of 
these indulgences. In many cases, not merely 
acid, but acrid or acro-rancid combinations are 
formed by the imperfectly digested substances 
and the disordered secretions poured into the 
alimentary canal; and these increase or per- 
petuate the irritation of the mucous surface, 
while they exert upon the organic nerves a 
noxious influence, which is more or Jess mani- 
fested throughout the digestive circle, as well 
as the extreme parts of the frame. ; 

86. Neglected or constipated bowels, and in- 
terruption of any of the excreting functions, 
will occasionally be followed by an attack, with- 
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out any cause having occurred that could have 
acted in any other way than this. Cold seems 
to operate, partly by suppressing the excretions, 
and partly by depressing nervous power. Its 
effects in exciting a paroxysm, whether applied 
to the general surface, or to the extremities, or 
to any part, are wellknown. Fatigue and exter- 
nal injury not infrequently produce an attack ; 
and the injured part is usually the seat, espe- 
cially in cases of sprains, contusions, or con- 
cussions. The passions of the mind, also, have 
no mean influence. All powerful mental emo- 
tions, whether exciting or depressing, will ex- 
cite a paroxysm ; but anger or vexation has this 
effect in a very remarkable manner. ‘The an- 
cients made Anger to be the midwife of Gout ; 
and Capooan considered vexation, in its wide 
signification, as one of his three great causes 
of the disease. The depressing passions, par- 
ticularly fright, severe grief, anxiety, &c., may 
either occasion an attack, or cause its retroces- 
sion, or give rise to a misplaced affection, or 
to some one of the irregular states of the dis- 
ease noticed above, particularly in persons who 
have been formerly affected. Besides these, 
mental and bodily labour, especially when they 
abridge the requisite duration of sleep; the 
sudden cessation of habitual evacuations and 
excretions, as of the catamenia, hemorrhoids, 
the sudor m, &c.; cold, flatulent fruits or 
vegetables, and acidulous liquors or beverages ; 
sudden changes of diet or regimen ; and what- 
ever disorders the digestive and excreting or- 
gans, or suddenly impresses the nervous sys- 
tem, may.excite the gouty paroxysm, either 
when the predisposition has been fully formed, 
or when an attack has been experienced. It is 
from a combination of two, or several, or even 
of many causes, that the disease is occasioned, 
especially if it appear independently of any he- 
weditary taint. In a few instances, this taint 
seems almost sufficient to produce it, without 
the aid of any manifest intemperance. This 
remark was made by Gacen, and Hatuer and 
Qtbers have confirmed it. Cases sometimes, 
also, occur of persons entitled by both parents 
to be subject to the disease, who have es- 
caped it, although they lived intemperately. 
Quazin states that he knew two brothers, 
sons of gouty parents; one of them lived so- 
berly and laboriously, yet was horribly affect- 
ed with gout;-the other exposed himself to 
jts common causes, and altogether escaped it: 
but these are rare exceptions from the general 
course of events. It appears that females fre- 
quently acquired gout in ancient times, inas- 
mauch as Seneca (Epist. 95) mentions the cir- 
cumstance as a proof of the depravity and lux- 
ury of his au 

87. V. Patotoeicat ConpiTions on 
which gout depends may be inferred from what 
has been already advanced as to its causes and 
phenomena.—a. The older writers imputed it 
to a peculiar morbid humour existing in the 
blood. This materics morbi has been somewhat 
differently explained. Gaen considered that 
it may be phlegm, or a mixture of phlegm and 
bile, or even blood, or ail these, or simply a 
crudity of the circulating fluids; and that the 
gouty concretions arise from the crude hu- 
mours. Pseuive believed that it is a thick 
bnmour generated and collected by an atony 
of the nutritive faculty. Atexanpee Tra ui- 
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anus contended that the defluxion of humours 
occasioning gout is various, according to the 
local changes and symptoms existing in differ- 
ent cases—that they are bilious, phlegmatic, 
melancholic, or even sanguineous; and that 
these occasion pain by getting between the tea- 
dons and ligaments, and distending and irrita- 
ting them. Axgtivs maintained the disease to 
arise from a redundancy of humours caused by 
weakness of the part affected. Ca tive Aces- 
Lianos assigned the remote cause of gout with 
great accuracy, and explained its nature in a 
nearly similar manner to the preceding writers. 
Pavivs Maiweta considered that a preternat- 
ural humour and a weakness of the parts com- 
bine in producing the disease ; and that the re- 
mote causes, which he enumerates very cor- 
rectly, generate indigestion and a cacochymy, 
whence proceed various morbid humours, which 
are bilious, melanchulic, or sanguineous, but. 
for the most part, pituitous and crude, owing 
to excess of food and want of exercise. He 
attributed tophi, or chalk-stones, to thickness 
and viscidity of the humours, and the chronic 
or protracted forms of the disease to the admix- 
ture of several of these humours. 

38. The doctrine of the humoars, and the 
manner they give rise to arthritic complaints, 
have been fully explained by Macrosivs ( Sater- 
nalia, vii.,4). Mr. Avams, in the notes 
to his translation of Pavtus Zoineta, remarks 
that the theory of the humours, notwithstand- 
ing its being at present in little repute, accords 
better with the phenomena of the disease, aad 
is a more successful guide to practice than any 
hypothesis recently advanced. A similar pref- 
erence to it has been given by Sprencer. It 
should also be mentioned that the ancients, par- 
ticularly those just noticed, recognised the he- 
reditary character of the disease, and peculiar 
diathesis of gouty persons. The opinions of 
the Arabian writers are not materially different 
from those just stated. The most interesti 
production on the disease that has ap 
was written by Dewerzive Peracouenos, about 
the middle of the 13th century, and was pab- 
lished at Paris in 1558. He states the remote 
causes of gout to be long-continued indigestion, 
tepletion with food, drinking too much wine, 
venereal excesses, indolence or unaccustomed 
exertion, and retention of the natural secre- 
tions ; the venereal excesses, especially, weak- 
ening the tone of nervous parts. These caus- 
es give rise to imperfect digestion, and the ac- 
cumulation of excrementitious superfiuities re- 
quiring to be evacuated from the system. When 
these excrementitious matters are retained, 
morbid humours are produced and collected in 
the affected joints. This very ingenious wri- 
ter farther remarks that, when crodities or 
morbid humours are formed in the system, 
those parts which are vigorous cast them off; 
but that those that are weak are unable to ac- 
complish this; and hence collections of such 
humours take place in them. 

89. 6. Many of the writers of the 16th, 17th, 
and 18th centuries were induced, by the ap- 
pearance of the urine, and the concretioas 
formed in the joints, to account for the phe- 
nomena of the disease upon chemical princi- 
ples. Paracecsvus first, and Horrwann and 
others long afterward, ascribed the local and 
constitutional affections to the presence of tar- 
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taric salts in the blood: an opinion very gen- 
erally adopted until the middle of the last cen- 
tury. More recently, Forses, Parxinson, 
Wottaston, Howe, Branpe, and others have 
endeavoured to show that there is always a 
Tedundance of uric acid in gouty persons; and, 
as will be shown hereafter, there can be no 
doubt that the constituents of this acid exist in 
them in excess. But this species of change is 
merely one of the elements of the gouty con- 
dition. The connexion of the disease with 
plethora was very justly insisted on by Dr. 
Cutten; and Dr. Parry conceived that the 
paroxysm had a salutary influence in reducing 
a plethora relatively great, in restoring the 
balance of the circulation, and in determining 
the blood from internal and vital parts to the 
extremities. Here, again, is a part adduced 
for the whole of the mischief. Dr. Surron 
supposed that the cause of disorder is seated 
in the alimentary canal; but he attempted no- 
thing beyond this very indefinite explanation. 
Brovesars is more precise, if he be not more 
correct, in stating gout to be one of the several 
morbid manifestations depending upon inflam- 
matory action in the ro-intestinal mucous 
surface. In this opinion he has been pretty 
closely followed by Arusrronc, Macernrosy, 
and several writers of his own country. Dr. 
Bateman, Sir C. Scupamorg, and Dr. Bartow 
have ascribed the disease to vascular plethora. 
Dr. Bartow, especially, insists upon its inflam- 
matory and plethoric nature, but pushes his 
doctrine too far; while he overlooks the con- 
nexion of plethora with other morbid condi- 
tions. 

40. c. It is indispensable to a correct view 
of the subject, to comprise all the elements 
forming the constitutional and local affections 
to which the term gout has been applied. If 
we analyze the numerous phenomena prece- 
ding, constituting, and following the disease ; 
if we connect these with the causes most es- 
sential to their production, and if we refer to 
those agents which increase or diminish the 
severity of the ee we must necessarily 
arrive at the conclusion that gout does not 
depend upon one morbid condition only, but 
upon several ; that neither the superabundance 
of excrementitious matters in the blood, ari- 
sing from imperfect or effete assimilation— 
from the ultimate results of animalization ; nor 
vascular plethora, absolute or relative; nor 
gastro-intestinal irritation ; nor gastro-hepatic 
disorder, is individually sufficient to explain 
all the changes constituting the disease ; al- 
though they may be sufficient, when viewed in 
connexion. But, even when thus considered 
—especially if we push the analysis sufficient- 
ly far—some antecedent and concomitant le- 
sions must be inferred. If we view the sev- 
eral causes in the connexion and succession in 
which they usually give rise to gout, we must 
necessarily conclude that the organic nervous 
energy is impaired or exhausted by them; and 
that, as the ic class of nerves bestows its 
influence on digestive, the secreting, and 
excreting functions, exhaustion of its powers 
will impair the functions of the organs which 
it supplies. The necessary consequences of 
such impairment will be imperfect digestion 
and assimilation, torpor of the liver and bow- 
els, impeded and disordered secretion and ex- 
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cretion, redundancy of excrementitious matters 
in the circulation, and vascular plethora, arisi 
from deficient excretion, and from a continu 
supply of nourishment, aided by a stimulated 
appetite. These may be viewed as the ele- 
ments of the gouty constitution or diathesis ; 
and, when it is formed, the local action will be 
excited by either, or by several, of the causes 
mentioned above (§ 35, 36). That most of 
these causes affect the organic nervous influ- 
ence more or less directly, is shown by the im- 
paired or otherwise disordered functions of the 
organs more especially endowed by this sys- 
tem. To functional disorder and morbid sen- 
sibility succeed the accumulation of effete and 
irritating matters in the blood, and excited vae- 
colar action, either local or general, or both. 
These matters aggravate the morbid sensibility 
and irritation, particularly in situations most 
prone, by previous disorder or debility, to ex- 
perience either or both. 

41. It is, however, not easy to explain satis- 
factorily wherefore the morbid action shoukl 
manifest itself in the extremities, and assume 
peculiar characters, otherwise than by referring 
both circumstances to the previous change pro- 
duced in the system—to the antecedent diathe- 
sis, either original or acquired; and to the 
morbid condition of the nerves, and of the ex- 
halations and secretions of parts moet remote 
from the centres of nervous power and of cir- 
culation. Weakness of the remote nervous 
ramifications will necessarily influence the cir- 
culation and secretions of the parts which they 
supply ; and when the blood abounds with ex- 
crementitious matters, the exhaled and secro- 
ted fluids will necessarily possess preternatural 
or morbid properties, which will affect the sen- 
sibility of the extreme nerves, and irritate the 
tissues in which they are deposited. There 
are various phenomena, especially the sudden 
transition of the affection— which is some- 
times as quick as electricity—from one part to 
another, that cannot be explained otherwise 
than by referring them to the organic nervous 
system. If we consider the intimate connex- 
ion that exists between this system and the 
rest of the economy, and oat the influ- 
ence which it exerts upon the v. ar system, 
which it supplies throughout, and view both in 
their intimate relations with one another and 
with the rest of the frame—if we contemplate 
them as intimately interwoven together—as 
possessing numerous and diversified commu- 
nications with all the viscera and compoond 
structures—we shall easily conceive that the 
altered sensibility existing in one part of this 
nervous circle may readily be transferred to 
other and distant parts, with the varying stato 
of nervous influence, and with the several caus- 
es which may suppress it in its existing seat, 
or drive it to other organs; that a change in 
the state of the organic nervous influence, when 
preternatural or intense, may very obviously af- 
fect the capillary circulation and vascular ac- 
tion ; and that, both nerves and capillaries be- 
ing thus affected, the exhalations and secre- 
tions of the part will be also changed, particu- 
larly when the fluids circulating to it are in ex- 
cess, or abound with excrementitious matters ;. 
the alteration of the fluids, both circulating and 
secreted, exalting the morbid sensibility and. 
vascular irritability, and perpetuating the suf- 
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fering until the cause is removed or both con- 
ditions are exhausted. 

42. If this view be correct, several disputed 
matters connected with the disease will be more 
readily explained. For when the predisposition 
or diathesis is formed, and the organic nervous 
influence is morbidly affected in one or several 
parts, and the vascular system is inordinately 
repleted, causes affecting either the one or the 
other will not infrequently transfer the morbid 
action from one seat to another. The local af- 
fection of gout being the external manifesta- 
tion of a constitutional disease, the suppression 
of it in one part will often be followed by its 
appearance in another; and its spontaneous 
extension to a new situation will as frequently 
derive it from its former seat; for as long as 
the constitution continues in fault, nervous 
power being impaired, the vascular system 
overloaded, and the blood abounding in excre- 
mentitious matters, some organ must experi- 
eoce more or less prominent disorder. This 
view of the nature of gout farther enables us to 
account for the primary seizure of an internal 
part or viscus; for, in proportion to the defi- 
ciency of nervous power, or to the abundance 
or vitiation of the circulating fluids, or to the 
weakened or congested state of some viscus, 
will the disposition to a misplaced or lurking 
form of gout exist; the vital manifestations 
being incapable of developing the disorder in 
the extremities, owing either to their impair- 
ment, or to the extent of the derangements just 
mentioned, or to both circumstances conjoined. 

(Dr. Prout has made it appear in the high- 
est degree probable that urea and lactic acid are 
chiefly derived from the decomposition of the 
gelatinous textures of the body, and lithte acid 
and its compounds from the aJbuminous princi- 
ples, not only of the chyle and blood, but also 
of the albuminous textures. He sup 8, also, 
that when, on account of the imperfect assimi- 
lation of alimentary matters by the stomach 
and primary assimilating processes, the chylous 
principles are not raised to that standard of per- 
fection by which they are fitted to become com- 
ponent parts of the blood, the healthy kidney 
possesses the power of selecting and disorgan- 
izing such imperfectly developed chylous mat- 
ters, and of converting them into the /ithate of 
ammonia, Which he thinks is the origin of most 
of the common yellow amorphous sediments oc- 
curring to healthy individuals from slight er- 
rors in diet, &c. Now, as lactic acid is believ- 
ed by Dr. Prout to be the characteristic fea- 
ture in rheumatism, so also he supposes the 
lithic acid, developed principally during the mal- 
assimilation of the albuminous textures, to be 
the characteristic feature in gout; and that 
when the lactic and lithic acids are developed 
together, as they often are, showing that the 
mal-assimilation involves both the gelatinous 
and albuminous textures, the accompanying dis- 
ease partakes of a mixed character, constituting 
what may be properly called rheumatic gout, a 
form of disease which is more deep-seated and 
vbstinate than either gout or rheumatism alone. 
According to these views, as he has remarked, 
the lactic and lithic acids, considered with ref- 
erence to rheumatism and gout, may be regard- 
ed somewhat in the light of materies morborum ; 
or, strictly speaking, the undue presence of 
theee acids in the urine or eleewhere, under 


certain circumstances, may be viewed as indi- 
ces of the existence of certain diseased actions 
going on in the primary tissues of the body, 
and which are known by the names of rhewma- 
tism and gout. r 

If we compare the symptoms of these disea- 
ses with those described under the article Guan- 
pers, which are acknowledged to be produced 
by the introduction of a morbid poison into the 
blood, the above views of Dr. Prous will not 
appear altogether groundless or improbable. 
The early phenomena of that disease (gian- 
ders) closely resemble those of rheumatic goat; 
the pains and swellings of the large joints, with 
copious perspirations of offensive odour, are 
among the first symptoms; and Dr. Witizsme 
records a case, admitted into St. Thomas's 
Hospital, of London, which was actually mis- 
taken for rheumatism (Ox Morbid Porsons). 
“ Acute glanders in the buman subject,’’ says 
this writer, “‘is ushered in by an attack of pri- 
mary fever, with or without rigours. This is 
followed by pains in the limbs, so severe as 
often to be mistaken for an attack of acate 
rheumatism.” A consideration of these and 
other facts has inclined us to believe that, both 
in gout and rheumatism, general nutrition is 
disturbed, not by mere local disease, nor by aa 
impression on the nervous system, but by the 
development of a morbid matter in the blood, 
which visits every part to which that fluid is 
distributed, but which is attracted by some tex- 
tures much more than by others, but is, from 
unknown causes, subject to be suddenly repel 
led upon other tissues, and those, too, of a more 
vital nature. 

It is also the opinion of Dr. Witutams ( Prenct- 
ples of Medicine, Philad., 1844) that gout depends 
on the production in the system of an excess 
of lithic acid, which, being a highly azotized 
compound, is abundantly generated in those 
who take a large proportion of animal fuod, and 
in whom the digestive and assimilative pro- 
cesses are impaired. Hence it is produced by 
high living and sedentary habits. As it is ove 
of the lower forms of animal matter into which 
the higher principles, fibrin, albumen, gelatin, 
&c., tend to pasa in their progress towards 
dissolution, hence it is produced in excess 
where there is more azotized matter than is 
wanted for the reparation of the textures, or 
than the vital assimilating powers can appro- 
priate tor this purpose ; but as Proor remarks, 
it results also from the decay of the textures, 
especially during febrile or inflammatory iryita- 
tions, during and after which copious deposites 
of the lithates are seen in the urine. Accord- 
ing to this able pathologist, the morbid effects 
of an excess of lithic acid will vary considera- 
bly, according to its amount and other circum 
stances. The kidneys being the proper emanc- 
tories by which it is eliminated from the blood, 
these organs sometimes suffer from the irrita- 
tion which it causes ; hence nephralgia and ne- 
phritis may occur; or the water and alkali se- 
creted with it in the urine may be insufficient 
to hold it in solution, and it may be deposited 
in the form of sand or gravel, or calculus in the 
kidneys or bladder, and various irritations and 
obstructions in the urinary apparatus may be 
the result, ‘“ But sometimes,” Dr. W. remarks, 
‘the kidneys may fail in their power of elimi- 
nation ; the lithic acid and its compounds thas 
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acoumulate in the blood, and may cause vs- 
rious irritations and functional derangements 
(irregular gout), until at length some circum- 
stance fixes the irritation on a Jimb, and a fit 
of regular gout is the consequence. In this fit, 
if perfect, infammation is exerted with more 
or less febrile disturbance, which subsides as 3 
copious deposite takes place in the urine, show- 
ing the removal of the morbid matter. The 
more acute and fixed the inflammation, and the 
smarter the fever, the more abundant is the de- 
posite, and the more free is the patient from 
disease afterward. On the other hand, when 
the inflammation is low, changing its place, and 
with little fever, it generally tarries long, and 
the system is not relieved. It is when gout thus 
lasts long, or frequently recurs, that often its 
Inaterial so accumulates in the joints os to be 
deposited in the form of a plastery or calculous 
matter, consisting of I:thate of soda (chalk-stones 
of gout). This chronic form of gout is connect- 
ed with a more or less permanent disorder of 
the digestive or assimilative functions, which 
renders its treatment more difficult or less 
successful than that of the more acute forins 
of gout. In such cases (chronic) lithic acid 
seems to be engendered in great abundance, 
being often thrown off in large quantities in the 
urine for an indefinite period, yet never leaving 
the body free. Such cases are commonly ei- 
ther hereditary, or those which have been ren- 
dered inveterate by intemperate habits or neg- 
lect of proper treatment.” *—{ Loc. cil.) 

The hypothesis that gout is caused by the 
presence of iiuthic acid in the blood, was pro- 
posed near the end of the last century by Mr. 
Murgav Forses, who supposed that this agent 
was prone to become deposited in the small 
vessels of tendons, ligaments, &c., under the 
influence of some stronger acid, either taken 
into the stomach or formed in the process of 
digestion. Dr. Topp, however, who admits 
that the same causes which favour the devel- 
opment of the lithic acid diathesis will promote 
the gouty one—that indolence, good living, 
want of exercise, deficient cutaneous action, 
are equally favourable to the production of both 
states of constitution; and that the lithic acid 
diathesis is that which passes most readily into 

3 — to LigBIG, whose theory 1s advocated by 
a pad eee ees 
t ; 
saan, weet the influence A Jems supply of , this 
substance nearly or altogether disappeers, being po 
sed by oxygen into urea and carbonic acid; so that in 
panes ieeks Win ie Mages venbed ord expcons 
eToas a8) ad ? 
disappears altogether. sate dann weg wedher which 
exisis in the assets 9H lactic ocid derived frum the 
stomach, and that this and other noo-nitrogenovus com: 
present in the blood attract the oxygen, and hinder its ac- 
tion upon the lithic ead, (Lithic acid, Litto believes, 
1s formed from ood or susculer fibre by the action of ox- 
ygen and water; for, he says, the elements of Kthate of 

nd of choleic acid, with one equivalent of water 
make up the formula of blood.) For 


ment directed to both these secrations. ‘“ Under the infla- 
ence of particular substances,” it remarks, “ lithic acid has 
a tendency to accumalate in the blood; and it seems to us 
ni pessible that, so as it retains ite uncombined 


the gouty—nevertheless is of opinion that the 
presence of an undue quantity of lithic acid in 
the system, even although accompanied with 
the formation of a free acid, is not sufficient to 
account for the formation of gout, as we meet 
with many instances in which these conditions 
are present, even for a considerable period, 
without giving rise to any of the symptoms of 
gout. Brickdust sediments, he remarks, are 
among the most common of those that are found 
in the urine: “a slight disturbance of the di- 
gestive process, or a febrile cold, will increase 
the quantity of lithic acid; in young persons 
such sediments are very common ; in fevers 
they appoar, at first, in the urine, then disappear, 
and their reappearance sometimes seems criti- 
cal. In none of these cases do symptoms of 
gout occur, even when the disposition to the 
deposite is of long duration. I have known 
these deposites to show themselves for weeks 
and months without producing any symptom 
of gout. Io hysterical women, the lithates and 
lithic acid are deposited in large quantity ; and 
in diseases of the liver, chronic as well as 
acute, the proportion of this acid is very much 
augmented.” According to this writer, an ad- 
equate theory of gout should explain, 1. The 
frequent accompaniment of a large quantity of 
lithic acid with the disease ; 2. The occasional 
occurrence of gout, when this acid cannot be 
formed in undue quantity, as in the cases of gout 
appearing ion low states of the system; 3. It 
Must account for the formation of a large quan- 
tity of free acid in the system, as appears from 
the undue acidity of the digestive organs and 
the sweat; and, lastly, it must explain the pa- 
thognomonic character of the disease, namely, 
the formation of lithate of soda in various parts 
ofthe body. In the present state of our knowl- 
edge, Dr. T. thinks it impossible to determine 
the correct theory of gout; but that it appears 
highly probable that the gouty matter is, in the 
first instance, derived from the stomach or du- 
odenum, inasmuch as a disturbance of the func- 
tions of those parts is an invariable antecedent 
or accompaniment of the fit; and as such de- 
rapgements are generally accompanied with an 
undue development of lactic acid, he deems it 
fair to conclude that it may be the primary dis- 
turbing agent. If the views of this writer are 
to be received, we are then to believe that the 
matter of gout is a compound, derived from a 
product of unhealthy action of the stomach and 
duodenum, which being absorbed into the biood, 
unites there with some element of the bile 
which has been suffered to accumulate through 
the defective secretory action of the liver, 
“‘ As the same causes which induce these two 
states will give rise to a lithic acid diathesis, 
we find it usually associated with them. But 
the former may exist without the latter ; and 
therefore gout may show itself without the oc- 
currence, at the same time, of a preternatural 
quantity of lithic acid.” Such an organic com- 
pound, he believes, may exist in the blood in 
variable quantity, and for an indefinite period, 
contaminating the whole frame, as well as the 
offapring, and thus give rise to the gouty diath- 
esis; or this matter, ever present in the sys- 
tem, may be liable to periodical accumulations, 
which can only be got rid of by periodical par- 
oxysms. ’ 
Our countryman, Dr. Rvex, has furnished 
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some able observations on this disease, char- 
acterized by the same boldness and originality 
of views as distinguish all his medical essays 
(Med. Ing., vol. ii., p. 247). Defining it to be 
a disease of the whole system, affecting the 
ligaments, blood-vessels, stomach, bowels, 
brain, liver, lymphatics, nerves, muscles, car- 
tilages, bones, and skin, he, nevertheless, held 
that it was a primary disease only of the solids ; 
chalk-stones, dropsical effusions, &c., being 
only the effects of a morbid action in the blood- 
vessels, as maintained by Cutten. The re- 
mote and exciting causes of the disease, which 
are pointed out with great minuteness by him, 
do not differ essentially from those given by 
Cortanp; he, however, supposes that females 
are quite as subject to gout, though not in the 
extremities, as males, and that tea is a power- 
fal predisposing cause. He speaks of havin 
treated it in the native American Indian, an 
of its occurring occasionally among those who 
make no use of fermented or distilled liquors. 
Its hereditary character he held to depend upon 
the propagation of a similar temperament from 
father to son, which sometimes passes over 
one generation to appear in the next. In ev- 
ery instance he believed it to be induced by 
general predisposing debility, which pes have 
been occasioned by indolence, great ily la- 
bour, intemperance in eating, excessive venery, 
acid aliments and drinks, strong tea and coffee, 
fermented and distilled liquors, grief, anxiety, 
and other depressing mental emotions, &c. 
That form of gout which appears in the liga- 
ments and muscles, he supposed is always 
brought on by the use of spirituous drinks ; and 
whatever form the disease assumed, he be- 
lieved it to consist simply in morbid excitement 
accompanied with irregular action, or the ab- 
sence of all action, from the force of stimulus, 
precisely as occurs in fevers. The doctrine 
of i pat acrimony, or morbid poison, he re- 
jected as unphilosophical and improbable. This 
was in accordance with his general theory of 
disease, namely, that however varied morbid 
actions may be by their causes, seats, and ef- 
fects, they are all of precisely the same nature. 
According to this writer, there is not a disease 
in the whole catalogue of nosology but what is 
mimicked by the gout, its symptoms being man- 
ifested in the ligaments, the blood-vessels, the 
viscera, the nervous system, the alimentary 
canal, the lymphatics, the skin, and the bones ; 
in short, “it is an epitome of all diseases.” 
Instead, therefore, of being a primary affection 
of the joints, Dr. Rush understood by the name, 
gout, a disease consisting simply in morbid ex- 
citement, invited by debility, and disposed to 
invade every organ and tissue of the body.— 
(See Loc. cit.)] 

43. VI. Treatuenr.—i. The opinions of the 
ancients, as to the treatment of gout, are in 
many respects as deserving of notice as those 
of modern writers; indeed, there is little dif- 
ference between the views of some of the 
former on this subject and those of the latter. 
As at the present day, so in ancient times 
were cold ayriteerions to the part, and colchi- 
cum ip’ ly, advised by some and condemn- 
ed by others; so also, as may be seen from 
the Fragopodagra ascribed to Luctan, were nu- 
merous nostrums lauded for the complaint, as 
well as a rational treatment pursued by the 


regular practitioners of physic ; and so also, as 
at the present day, the habits and irregularities 
of the patient brought discredit on the science 
of the physician, and led to the too general 
adoption of the opinion of Ovrn, that 

“Tollere nodosam nescit medicina podagram.” 

44. Hireocrares recommended purgatives 
by the mouth and by injection, and cooling ap- 
plications to the part. In the more chronic 
cases, he advised means similar to the moxa 
of the Japanese. Czxsus also preacribed re- 
frigerant applications to the affected part ; but 
he likewise had recourse to warm fomentations 
conjoined with anodynes, and to depletions. 
Azxtavs seems to have trusted chiefly to hel 
lebore, and to applications of wool moistened 
with various substances, as oil, oxycrate, &c. 
Gacew commenced the treatment of gout by 
evacuating offending matters by bleeding and 
purging ; he afterward had recourse to discu- 
tient applications. Ctivs Aunecianve direct- 
ed blood to be abstracted from the part by 
scarifications, and sponges squeezed out of hot 
water, or oil and water, or a decoction of fenu- 
greek, to be afterward applied. He also pre- 
scribed gentle emetics and aperient clysters. 
He disapproved of burning the parts, and of the 
indiscriminate use of narcotics; but advised 
warm bathing, spare diet, emollient oiatments, 
and afterward gentle exercise.° He enjoined 
complete abstinence from the commencement 
of the attack; and at its decline he prescribed 
a medicine nearly the same as the Portland 
powder. Onisasivs confided chiefly in bleed- 
ing and purging, especially in plethoric persons, 
and in the spring Artivs evacu redun- 
dant humours by these means, and afterward 
endeavoured to strengthen the parts. 

45. AvexanpEr Teattianus adopted a treat- 
Ment which he viewed as appropriate to his 
pathology of the disease. In cases proceeding 
from a bilious humour, as indicated by burni 
heat and the absence of swelling, he prescri 
chologogue purgatives, consisting chiefly of 
cathartics and bitters conjoined, and cooling 
anodyne applications to the effected parts, with 
spare diet. When occasioned by a phlegmatic 
humour, indicated by the absence of heat and 
redness, he considered calefacients to be bene- 
ficial, and reffri Nts injurious, and recom- 
mended a combination of purgatives and atten- 
uants, as hellebore, thyme, cumin, &c. Af- 
ter purging, he directed warm attenuants in- 
ternally, and calefacient anodyne cataplasms to 
the external affection. When there was gen- 
eral fulness of blood, or determination to. the 
affected joint, he advised blood-letting, and ab- 
stinence from wine and animal food, and dis- 
cutients to the part. He has remarked that 
some insist upon taking medicines to allay at 
once the violence of their pains, not choosing 
to submit to a methodical treatment, but that 
he does not approve of this practice. For this 
works he adds, the hareaocairplic is particu- 

arly trusted to; and he admits that it seldom 
fails to remove a paroxysm ; but he also affirms 
that it occasions more frequent returns of it 
The identity of hermodactylus end colchicum 
is highly probable, as maintained by Prosrer 
Acrinvus, Sir H. Havrorp, and others. Atex- 
anper has farther stated that some endeavoar 
to correct the prejudicial effects of this medi- 
cine by adding to it cumin, mastic, or ginger, 
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thinking that its action is narcotic ; but this he 
affirms to be a mistake, for in that case it could 
hot prove cathartic. He admits, however, that 
these things may correct its bad effects upon 
the stomach; and he therefore prescribes a 
combination of the hermodactylus with aniseed, 
pepper, and myrrh, or with aloes, scammony, 
elaterium, colocynth, &o. He preferred, how- 
ever, the coronopodium (which Mr. Apaxs, in his 
— seyret Paucus, believes to 
uckthorn plantain, or plantegocoronopus 
aa it procures evacuations and relief from pain 
without injuring the stomach. 

46. Pautus iwsta advised a nearly simi- 
lar method to that adopted by ALexanpsr. He 
employed chologogue purgatives for the evacu- 
ation of bilious humoars, when he inferred gout 
to arise from this cause; and numerous cool- 
ing and anodyne cataplasms to the affected 

with a refrigerant and diluent diet, avoid- 

g repletion and the use of heating dishes or 
liquors, as well as mental emotions and vene- 
real indulgences. In the sanguineous form of 
the disease, and in the first attacks, he en- 
joined blood-letting and purgatives ; the latter 
consisting chiefly of a combination of colocynth, 
aloes, black heliebore, and scammony. Some, 
he has remarked, have recourse to purging with 
hermodactylus ; but it is bad for the stomach, 
producing nausea and anorexia, although it re- 
moves the disease very speedily. In gout from 
&@ mixture of humours, he also had recourse to 
depletions in early attacks ; but, after frequent 
seizures, he considered the loss of blood inju- 
rious. Besides these, he directed a variety of 
both jntermal and external means, many of 
which deserve adoption,. and are similar to 
those hereafter to be noticed. With respect 
to propkylazis, he advised a moderate use of 
wine, exercise, and frictions of the joints, 
marron and evening, with oil triturated with 

t. 

47. The opinions of the Arabian physicians 
differ not materially from those of the Greeks. 
Srrariwx, Avicewwa, and Raases recommend- 
ed evacuations and the hermodactylus. Huaty 
Ansas directed blood-letting in cases proceed- 
ing from sanguineots plethora, and used cool- 
ing applications to the joints. For the bilious 
defiuxion, he prescribed emetics and drastic 
purgatives, consisting of scammony, aloes, col- 
ocyntb, and hermodactylus; and, for the serous 
or phiegmatic defluxion, very nearly the same 
means, the loca] applications being varied. 
The treatment adopted by ALsananavivs was 
almost identical with that pursued by Avgxan- 
per, Paccos, and Haty Aspas. 

48. Dexetaive Prracouenos has justly re- 
marked that the prophylaris of gout is easily 

rescribed, but followed with great difficulty. 
consists in great moderation in eating and 
drinking, and in avoiding indigestion. Viewin 
the disease as one of repletion, he order 
evacuations for its cure, consisting of emetics, 
blood-letting, and purgativesa, and with a very 
judicious reference to the form and stage of 
the disease. He forbade the use of strong 
emetics ; but vomiting by gentle means he had 
recourse to at the commencement. In early 
attacks, and at their beginning, when there 
was evidence of plethora, he prescribed blood- 
letting ; but he considered it prejudicial in other 
circumstances, or much inferior to active pur- 


ging. He was favourable to the use of hermo- 
dactylus as a purgative, and combined it with 
aromatics. In other respects his treatment 
was similar to that of Avexanper. 

49. The reader will observe, from what has 
been just stated, how little has been added to 
our knowledge of this subject by the numerous 
productions that have appeared since the revi- 
val of learning in Europe; and that, although 
there is much that is trifling, a little that is ab- 


)» | surd, and something that is questionable in the 


doctrines and treatment of gout adopted by the 
ancients, there is also much deserving of com- 
mendation and adoption. 

60. ii. Treatment of Acute Gout. — The indi- 
cations are, lst. To avert a threatened attack ; 
2d. To alleviate the symptoms during the par- 
oxysam ; and, 3d. To prevent the return of the 
disease, by suitable regimen and medical treat- 
ment, after the paroxysm has ceased. — A. In 
—< to hg a to render more mild a eas 
ened attack, the premonilory iptoms shou 
be treated Grommaly and Pndiciouaty: Much 
nathan Baie injury to the constitution have 
arisen from the idea that the paroxysm is a 
salutary effort of nature, and that the preven- 
tion of it may be followed by serious conse- 
quences. There is, however, some truth in the 
Opinion, for, as I have shown, the external af- 
fection being the outward manifestation of con- 
stitutional disease, the suppression or preven- 
tion of it in an external part may lead to results 
still more severe than the impending attack. 
But it is the suppression of the paroxysm by 
means which leave the constitutional disorders 
untouched, or which increase them, that is in- 
jurious, and not the prevention of it by reme- 
dies directed to the removal of these internal 
disorders themselves in which the attack ori- 
ginates. A large dose of an acro-narcotic, as 
of colchicum, veratrum, or veratria, aconitam, 
&c., has often the effect of suppressing the 
morbid sensibility, and with it the irritative 
vascular action of the seizure; and thus frees 
the patient’ from the impending suffering for a 
time. But it leaves the internal disorders, of 
which the external is merely a part, in tho 
same state as before, or even increases them; 
inasmuch as it tends to weaken organie ner- 
vous power, to irritate the digestive mucous 
surface, and to impair the functions of excre- 
tion; and the consequence is, either a more 
frequent return of the precursory symptoms of 
the attack, or the supervention of some serious 
visceral disease. The means, therefore, to be 
had recourse to, in order to avert the paroxysm, 
should be those only which are calculated to 
remove the internal derangements, in which it 
originates. These derangements we have seen 
to be, weakened organic nervous power; a 
torpid state of the functions of the liver, with 
accumulations of bile in the biliary passages 
and liver; congestion of this viscus ; fecal ac- 
comulations in the large bowels; collections 
of mucous sordes on the digestive mucous sur- 
face ; vascular erethism, or inflammatory irri- 
tation of the surface; and the superabundance 
of excrementitious matters in the circulation. 
Means, therefore, which will remove these 
conditions, and prevent their recurrence, wil! 
the most effectually avert both a threatened 
paroxysm and a return of the disease, 

. 61. Guided by those views, general blood-let- 
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Sypenuam, Patren, Hoxnax, Curugn, Hosace, 
Muscrave, Macseipe, De Veawevit, Hesee- 
peN, Scupamone, &e. It has been too strong- 
ly insisted upon by Hamitton, Rusa, and Bar- 
Low, while it has been considered injarious by 
Teampet, Bartnez, Hacve, and Goitesger, on- 
less when the inflammatory action is very 
manifestly developed in some internal organ ; 
or in strong plethoric persons, when the 

eral vascular excitement is very great. 
practitioner should be guided as to the extent 
of the depletion by the circumstances abore 
alluded to; keeping in view the fact that the 
disease is one more of irritation than of inflam- 
mation; that the vascular excitement is, in 
great measure, the consequence of the morbid 
sensibility, and will subside as it is subdued. 
Local depletions are often preferable to general 
blood-letting, particularly when tenderness or 
fulness of the epigastrium or hypochondsia is 
present, and will generally be sufficient to re- 
move hepatic congestion and vascular excite- 
ment of the gastro-enteric mucous sorface. 
When blood-letting is clearly indicated, it 
should not be delayed, as the benefit it is cal 
culated to afford will be diminished very mate- 
Tially by delay, the debility consequent upon 
unmitigated irritation rendering the deferred 
depletion of little or no avail.* 

54. b, Alvine evacuations are of leas doubdtfal 
efficacy even than vascular depletion. Emeties 
are sometimes of service at the commence- 
ment of the paroxysm, when the symptoms in- 
dicating (4 51) the propriety of resorting to 
them are present. In some cases they miti- 
gate the attack, while in others they have little 
or no effect upon it. They ought to be em- 
ployed with caution. When the case requires 
both vascular depletions and an emetic, the 
latter ought not to be exhibited until the for- 
mer has been carried into effect. Purgatives 
are of the most unequivocal benefit. Many of 
the empirical remedies employed y apse the 
disease are serviceable only in as as they 
increase the alvine excretions. As vascular 
congestion of the liver and accumulations of 

* {We have found mild anti 
py palkcieat chen peein reenact taeeie Eee 
ly required unless in a very pletharie state of the sytem, 
and when the fever is high: we sbould bear in mind that 
there is danger in carrying this remed too far, from its 
agreed Ai f agian he Ge Local loteing will rare- 
ly be called for, as the inflammatica will, m «large major~ 
ity of cases, speedily subside, by keeping he pan warm 
and still ; by covering it with cotton, or oiled silk ; or 
by the application of soothing lotiove. As 2 general role, 
we are satisfied, from considerable Xperience, that the sn- 
tiphlogistic treatment of gout should be of the mld kind, as 
purgatives, calomel, or blue pill, combined with actimany 
or saline medicines ; bat no permanent relief will take place 
until the artoary deposites commesace. Venmeection we held 
to be admissible bat in Certain cases, and under the ciwam- 
stances pointed oat by our author. Dr. Bartow, of Bath, 
England, referring to the states of the system under which 
gout is developed, maintains the existence of three knds 
of plethore, one in which the nutritious fanction is redum- 
dant without mach affecting the self-adjusting powers of 
the system, or without mack diminution of the excreting 
fenctions; the second, with some dimination of the excre- 
ting functions taking place, chiefly ia constitutions deficrent 
in natural vigour, or impaired by predisposition to disease ; 
and tho ahi with Impaired ation of ¢ excreting fare- 
tions, indicat: » ai ioa, 
skin, alow, inert, ae consti sa a aaa 


ting may be employed in robust and plethoric 
persons. If signs of congestion of the head or 
of the liver be present, or of inflammatory ir- 
ritation of the digestive mucous surface, local 
depletions may be substituted, or used in addi- 
tion to the general evacuation. The quantity 
of blood taken away should depend upon the 
age and strength of the patient, and other cir- 
cumstances of the case. H#morrhoidal or 
other spontaneous evacuations ought to be en- 
couraged by aloetic purgatives, &c. If the 
tongue be much loaded, and if heartburn, acrid 
eructations, or nausea be complained of, nei- 
ther pain nor tenderness of the epigastrium be- 
ing present, an emetic will generally be of ser- 
vice. But if vascular depletion be indicated, it 
should be premised. Emetics have been rec- 
ommended by Cevevus, Fasricius, Hitpanvs, 
Gesnex, Stott, Scupamore, and others; they 
will be found most serviceable as here advised ; 
in other circumstances they are doubtful means, 
and require much discrimination. If indigesti- 
bie matters remain in the stomach, emetics 
should not be withheld, but when there are 
pain and tenderness at the epigastriom, with 
determination to the head, they may be inju- 
rious. - In almost every case, purgatives should 
be prescribed, although the bowels may have 
been said to be regular or open; for collections 
of morbid secretions in the biliary organs, and 
of fecal matters in the cells of the colon, may 
nevertheless exist. Therefore a full dose of 
calomel, with camphor or with Jamse’s powder, 
or with both, may be given at bedtime, and a 
stomachic purgative the following morning. 
The draught here preacribed I have found most 
efficient, especially when the bowels are very 
sluggish ; and the frequent repetition of it is 
attended by no disadvantage : 

No, $33. R Infus. Gentiane Comp., Infus. Senne Comp., 
Bk 5j,; Magnes. Sulphatis 3jes. (vel Sodm carbon. 9j.); 
Tinct. Cardamom. Co. et Tinct. Senne Comp. && 3jss. M. 
Fiat Haustos, quamprimum mane sumendas, 

52. If the excretions continue to present or 
assume morbid appearances, a small dose of 
blue pill, or of hyd um cum creta with 
soap, or 8 full dose of calcined magnesia, should 
be taken at bedtime, and the above draught in 
the morning, until they assume a natural char- 
acter. If the precursory symptoms continue 
nevertheless, I agree with Sir C. Scupamore 
in considering that the constitution is labouring 
under the causes of the paroxysm, almost as 
much as if the attack had been developed, and 
that the treatment required during the parox- 
yem should be resorted to. If the means here 
recommended restore the functions to a healthy 
state, abstinence or moderation in diet, regular 
exercise, especially on horseback, mental quie- 
tude, and early hours, should be strictly ob- 
served. 

53, B. The Treatment of the Parozysm should 
be varied according to the age, strength, and 
habit of body of the patient, to the predis sing 
and exciting causes, to the duration and char- 
acters of the paroxysm, and to the frequency 
and severity of the previous seigures.—a. Blood- 
letting is required in the plethoric and robust, 
and in early attacks, when the constitution is 
unbroken, and the inflammatory diathesis evi- 
dently exists. In these circumstances, it has 
been advised by Cecsus, Gavan, ALexanoee, 
Hogerivs, Riveaive, Jumeun, Le Txxuize, 









































he, accordingly, recomaiends that evacuation, both i 
and local, especially in young persone or those ot widdle 
age, and of avornge vigour of constitution} 
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bile in the biliary passages are often connected 
with the production of the fit, such purgatives 
a8 promote the circulation in this organ, and 
increase its excreting function, should be se- 
lected. With this view, from five to ten grains 
of calomel, with four or five of Jauzs's powder, 
may be given at bedtime, and the draught pre- 
scribed above (§ 51) early on the following 
re these do not act in the course of 
a few 8 dose of magnesia, and of sul- 


- phate of magnesia in any aromatic water, may 


be taken, and repeated until the bowels are 
freely opened. Purgatives were actively em- 
ployed in gout by the ancients, veratrum and 

rnc ius having been chiefly used with 
this intention. Rauzee advised a cathartic to 
be repeated eight times. Riverivs, Rigpuin, 
Tuitentvs, Capoean, and most English writers, 
have recommended them. Scurcoprr prefer- 
red the preparations of rhubarb; and these, 
conjoined with magnesia, or any of the other 
purgatives in common use, may be prescribed. 
Sir C. Scopamoze prescribed the colchicum in 
the first aperient draught, giving from one to 
two drachms of the acetic preparation, neutral- 
ized by magnesia, and conjoined with the sul- 
phate of magnesia. This medicine he repeats 
at intervals of four, six, or eight hours, acoord- 
ing to its action and the urgency of the symp- 
tems.* Although this is smong the mildest of 
the preparations of colchicum, especially when 
its acetic acid is neutralized by magnesia, yet 
T have seen it, in this dose, productive of se- 
rious effects ; and it is more likely to be inju- 
rious when it fails in acting upon the bowels; 
for in this case its influence is exerted upon 
the nervous system, and not upon the excreting 
functions, the morbid sensibility being partially 
suppressed by it, but the source of disorder re- 
maining untouched. The consequences are, 
either a frequent return of the fite, or a contin- 
uance of the internal affections in aggravated 
forms, or the sapervention of some one of the 
irregular states of the disease. Where biliary 
accumulation or congestion of the liver exists, 
a large dose of colchicum, unless conjoined 
With an active stomachic purgative, may, in 
the early stage of the paroxysm, so suddenly 
suppress it as to give rise to the serivus affec- 
tions alluded to under the head of retrocedent 
and misplaced gout (4 18, 21). This is no sap- 
posititious case, for two euch instances have 
fallen within my own observation, one of which 
has been already adverted to (§ 19). 

65. In early fits of the disease, when mach 
inflammatory excitement exists, colchicum may 
be conjoined with the cooling saline purgatives 
and with magnesia, as Sir C. Scupamore advi- 
ses; but the dose should be much less than 
just mentioned, and ought seldom to exceed 
half a drachm of any of the fluid preparations ; 
and it should not be given more frequently than 
thrice in the day, until the effects are observed, 
as even in this quantity I have seen it have, in 
some constitutions, a very remarkable seda- 





* ( Scudamore’s Miziure” is pro} as follows: & 
Mag. . Fi-Fiy.; Sodm in Ague Mentha f. §x. ; 
Acet. Colchict ¢. ¥1.-¥iss. ; Sirep Croci f $i.; Meg- 
aesia Qui). Miz. three table-spoonsful every six 
hours tll free evacuations are produced. Dr. MacinTusn 
recommends a satarated solution of the seeds in wine, in 
doses of from 20 to 120 drops, conjoined either with the 
same queatity of Tinct. Hyoscyomus, or with s half or third 
part a the sedative solution of opium.) 


tive influence, producing even serious symp- 
toms. In several persons, and three of these 
members of the jee I have observed 
that even twenty drops of the mildest prepara- 
tions of colchicum could not be taken without 
most distressing interoal irritation, and a sense 
of sinking being produced. This effect still 
more frequently occurs in the atonic or chronic 
states of the disease. Therefore, when the pa- 
tient is either advanced in life, or has suffered 
repeated attacks, or is possessed of weak con- 
stitutional power, the combination of colchicam 
with antacids, and warm stomachics, or the 
tinct. colchici compos., will be most appropri- 
ate; and either the infusion of senna or of 
thubarb, or the decoction of aloes, may be 
added to them in such quantity as may be re- 
quired to operate freely on the bowels. 

No, 234, R Infust Caryophylor., Infosi Senne Comp., && 
3¥j.; M Calcinatzw 9D)j.; Vini Colchici Mrxv. (vel 
Aceti Colehiei es.); Spintue Pimente 3s. M. Fiat 
Haustos, ter in die sumendus. 2 

No. $35. Infusi Aurantior. Comp., Infisi Rhei, & 3¥j-: 
Magnes. Carbon. 9j.; Tinct. chici 3es. (vel Tinct. 
Colchici Comp. Mrxxv.); Tinct. Cardamom. Comp. 3j. ; 
M. Fiat Haustus, sext& quaque bord sumendus. 

No. 236, Dervcti Alo&s Comp. 3vij. ; Aqua Menth. Virid. 
tear ; Tinct. Colchici 3es.; Spirit, Ammonis Arom. 3). 

. Fiat Heostus, 

No. 237. Sodw Carbon. 3es.; Vini Culchici (vel Tinct. 
Colchici perio tn ; Infusi Senne Comp.. Infasi Aurant. 
Comp., &B 5+). ; Tinct. Lavand. Comp. 3j. M. Fiat Haue- 
tos. 


56, It will often be necessary, especially 
when the countenance is sallow or bilious, the 
hypochondria and epigastrium full, or tender on 
pressure, to exhibit on alternate nights, or even 
every night, a dose of calomel, or of blue pill, 
with Jawes’s powder. But care should be 
taken that the mercury does not produce its 
specific action, which very generally will be 
prevented by the active exhibition of the pur- 
gatives just mentioned. Where much febrile 
excitement exists, Jamzs's powder, or some 
other antimonial, with or without an anodyne, 
according to circumstances, should be prescri- 
bed ; if nervous power be much reduced, 
two or three grains of camphor may be either 
substituted for these, or conjoined with them. 
The colchicum may be given in the form of 
pill, the powder being combined with camphor 
and the watery extract of aloes, or the aloes 
and myrrh pill, three or four doses being taken 
in the twenty-four hours, and as much of the 
purgative as will operate sufficiently on the 
bowels. The action of colchicum is exerted 
chiefly on the digestive mucous surface and 
liver, the secreting functions of which it mani- 
festly augments. n it does not pass quick- 
ly off by the bowels it is partially absorbed, and 
increases the functions of the kidneys. It was 
employed by the ancients, and physicians of 
the middle ages, and entered into the compo- 
sition of most of the gout specifics of every 
epoch. Stoxecx introduced it into regular- 
practice in modern times, and used it chiefly 
as a diuretic. Mr. Wawrt brought it into use 
in 1815 as a cure for gout. Since then it has 
been very generally, and but too often inju-. 
diciously employed in this and in other diseases. . 

(Dr. Witt us supposes that the efficacy of 
colchicum depends more on its purgative than; 
its diuretic effects; but we find it increase, in, 
a very notable manner, the quantity of lithic 
acid and urea in the urine, as well as its other: 
solid contents. This we hold to be the great. 


object in the treatment of gout, and the colchi- 
cum is to be given in such quantities as the 
stomach will bear, taking at care not to 
cause nausea or diarrhea. Jt should be given 
with alkalies, or carbonated alkalies, to help 
carry off the lithic acid. We have found the 
wine of the root or the seeds, freshly prepared, 
the best form of administration, always combi- 

_ Ning it with some alkali. If much fever is 
present, it should be given with salines or an- 
timonials ; if there is acidity and flatulence, 
with magnesia; and if the bowels are torpid, 
with the sulphate of magnesia. If there is 
much nervous irritation, a full dose of Dovss's 
powder should also be given.) 

57. Cathartics are not equally suited to all 
cases. Where the bowels are very torpid, the 
liver congested, and the tongue loaded, they 
(see Appendix, F. 181, 266, 378, 430) are ne- 
cessary, and it is chiefly by them that we can 
remove the excrementitious matters abounding 
in the circulation. But in other instances, 
particularly when these disorders do not exist, 
or when the bowels are easily relaxed, or are 
irritable, and when the patient is nervous and 
debilitated, aperients or laxatives, and saline 
medicines with the alkali in excess, or calcined 
magnesia with or without colchicum, will be 
more serviceable than active purgatives, un- 
less conjoined with tonics, aromatics, or stim- 
ulants. Neutral salts, taken so as to act gen- 
tly upon the bowels, have generally also a 
refrigerant effect ; and, being partially abeorbed, 
exert a beneficial influence on the circulation 
and functions of the kidneys. When the saline 
Medicine is conjoined with an alkali or with 
magnesia, these effects are still nore manifest, 
and not only are the intestinal discharges in- 
creased, but the urine is rendered more copi- 
ous and natural. Colchicum, judiciously com- 
bined with these, will often allay pain, bring 
down the pulse, and promote the secretions 
from the liver and kidneys ; but if # oocasion 
depression or nausea, it should be discontinued. 
Although purgatives are unequivocally bene- 
ficial when employed as here advised, yet Syp- 
ENHAmM, Warner, and most French writers 
have condemned the use of them in this dis- 
ease. Even Hesrapen does not appear favour- 
able to them. This, however, evidently has 
arisen from either an injudicious uee of them, 
or inappropriate modes of exhibiting them. 

57.* Divretics are beneficial in this disease, 
in as far as they promote the removal of excre- 
meotitious matters from the circulation. The 
saline substances already alluded to, and the 
alkalies, are, upon the whole, the most prefer- 
able of this class of medicines. Of the former, 
the citrates of potash and of soda, the acetate 
of potash, and the sulphates of soda and mag- 
nesia, are to be preferred; and of the latter, 
the fixed alkalies and magnesia. M. Mazvrzr 
recommends potash and its acetate, from an 
py that the presence of uric acid in the 

ood is a principal cause of the disease. Al- 
kalies in various forms have been long recom- 
mended in gout. In the form of soap, ey have 
‘been prescribed by Bosanaave and Wuarrr. 
‘Their carbonates were used by Tozs1, Quanin, 
Buane, Garpner, Wottaston, and others. The 
alkaline earths have, however, been preferred 
‘by several writers, especially when acidity of 
the prima vie existed. Wuyrtr and Bune were 
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favourable to lime-water, and to 

of chalk, in these circumstances. ia, 
both calcined and carbonated, has been general 
ly employed, and is preferable, upon the whole, 
to any other absorbent, inasmach as it acts 
gently upon the bowels and kidneys, without 
weakening the digestive mucous surface. Its 
effects in removing the morbid state of the 
urine in gouty subjects, which have been so well 
described by Dr. Prout, and noticed above (¢ 
6, 14), are very remarkable. The liquor potasse, 
or Branpvisu’s alkaline solution, exhibited ina 
bitter infusion, with the extract of taraxacom, 
or in the decoction of taraxacum, wil also be 
found useful, especially when chronic disorder 
of the liver is present ; small doses of biae pill, 
or of Prommen’s pill, with soap, being giveo at 
bedtime, and the emplastram ammoniaci, or the 
emplastrum picis compositum, conjoined with 
it, being placed on the epigastrium and right 
hypochondrium. The preparations of squills, 
or the spiritus etheris nitrici, may be givea 
with the saline and alkaline substances just po- 
ticed, when the urine is scanty. 

(Dr. Wintiams observes (Princtples of Medi- 
cine, Phil., 1844), “ the lithic acid of gout has a 
tendency to accumulate in the body, and to 
cause local and general irritations, functional 
derangements, &c., and that hence it becomes 
8 chief indication to counteract its irritating 
properties and promote its elimination from the 
system.” The medicines which are most effi- 
cacious in doing this arc alkalies, or their ear- 
bonates, or their vegetable salts, with colechi- 
cum, or iodide of potassium, saline mineral wa- 
ters, and alterative aperients. These increase 
the action of the kidneys and intestinal canal, 
and drain off the offending matter from the 
system. ] 

58. d. Diaphoretics during the paroxysm hare 
been recommended by some writers and disap- 
proved of by others. There can be no doubt of 
perspiration being a favourable evacuation is 
this, as in many other diseases, inasamoch as 
excrementitious matters are thereby removed 
from the system. Quaatn remarks that those 
who sweat much, or void much urine, are rare- 
ly afflicted with gout; and the reason is ebvi- 
ous. Sir C. Scupamore states that sudorifics 
should be given with some caution, as they 
tend to debilitate the stomach; and this is 
doubtless the case with respect to the common 
aber of antimony, akhough Raenes 

verivs, Vioat, Baannis, and Horszisp pre- 
scribed them when inflammatory fever accom- 
panies the paroxyem ; and in this state they are 
beneficial, especially when conjoined with gen- 
tle refrigerants and narcotics. Dover stroagly 
recommended his celebrated powder in thie 
case; but he employed nitre, instead of the sub- 
phate of potash of the more modern preparation. 
Camphor, however, in doses and combinations 
appropriate to the ciroumstances of the case, 
isa are etait re meses inasmach 
as it has an anodyne efféct, while it promotes 
the exhalations and secretions. It may be con- 
joined with Jawge's powder, or with mercuri- 
als, or with anodynes, or with all of them, ac- 
cording to existing pathological states. It haa 
been entirety overlooked by recent wri- 
ters on the disease, although it was recom- 
mended by Lenrin, Cunastien, Cottix, Bare, 
and Ostanogr. I have preacribed it frequent. 
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ly, especially in the more chronic and i lar 
forms of gout; and found it, particularly in 
conjunction with opium, or the acetate or mu- 
riate of morphia, a most valuable remedy. The 
decoction of guaiacum was much employed by 
Sapanot, Tops, Wetsmanret, Groner, Sue- 
tius, Tuepren, Aaskow, Ackermann, Duncan, 
and Bavpinosr ; but it is more suitable to the 
atonic or chronic states of the discase than to 
the acute. It is, however, sometimes useful, 
conjoined with alkalies and anodynes, after the 
bowels have been freely evacuated, in old ca- 
ses and in debilitated habits. It is most benefi- 
cially exhibited in the form of compound decoc- 
tion, a8 prescribed in the Edinburgh and Dub- 
lin Pharmacopeias ; or in that of the ammoni- 
ated tincture, when debility is considerable. 

59. Warm baths and vapour baths, simple and 
medicated, have been long recommended as di- 
aphoretics for the removal of gout in its vari- 
ous forms. Acrvasrs, Zacurus Lusrranvs, 
Lewtix, Giravit, Quanin, Branvis, ALuEre, 
Scmacuer, Rutamp, Patras, Waiz, Motwiz, 
Ouiver, and Incram prescribed them. Sulphu- 
retted baths, warm salt-water baths, and aro- 
Matic warm or vapour baths, have been favour- 
ably noticed by Tuitewius, Quanim, ALBErs, 
and Horrztanp. The simple vapour bath was 
much praised by Marcarp and Bieosoroven ; 
and warm baths prepared from a decoction of 
emollient herbs, by Petarccs and others. The 
camphorated vapour bath promises to be more 
serviceable than any of these, although they 
are severally of advantage when appropriately 
used. 


60. If the patient be young and robust, or 
suffering a first or early desea: or if the con- 
stitution be not materially impaired, and espe- 
cially if vascular excitement and pain be very 
great, the several means already noticed may 
be so prescribed as to produce decided anti- 
phlogistic and refrigerant effects. The ext- 

hlogistic treatment, to the fullest extent, has 
em advised by Lancius, Weruor, Horecanp, 
Bantow, and others; and in the circumstances 
jast specified, or even in others more equivo- 
cal, it is more or less beneficial. Refrigerants, 
as nitre, hydrochlorate of ammonia, &c., have 
been given internally by Marcus and others; 
and, in the above circumstances, they may be 
serviceable ; but in persons of weakly habits, 
and in the more protracted cases, their effects 
should be carefully watched. In moet instan- 
ces, the saline aperients and diuretics prescri- 
bed above prove sufficiently refrigerant; and 
the more cooling diaphoretics, particularly cam- 
phor julep, the solution of the acetate of am- 
monia, and spirits of nitric ether, have a sim- 
ilar effect. 

61. «. Narcotics have been long employed du- 
ring the height of the paroxysm, both internal- 
ly and to the affected oe Agtivs, Zaourus 

csttanus, Mayverwe, De Laumay, and many 
others have recommended them. op ei- 
ther in its crude etate, or in the form of Dover’s 
powder, or of Sypzwaam’s laudanum, has been 
preferred by De Hutpz, Dorxiino, Non, War- 
wes, Marraat, Krnotace, Marove, Sorron, 
Goiteert, &c. Several writers have, howev- 
er, choeen either the black drop or Batriey’s 
solution, while contemporary practitioners have 
recourse more frequently to the acetate or hy- 
drochlorate of morphia. More advantage, how- 
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ever, will accrue from the judicious combina 
tion of the opium with other remedies than 
from a selection of either of these preparations. 
Opiates ought never to be prescribed until fe- 
cal accumulations and morbid secretions have 
been evacuated. If prescribed earlier, or oth- 
erwise improperly used, they are liable to the 
same objections as have been urged against 
colchicum, one of the effects of which, it should 
be recollected, is anodyne. Dr. Cu.uzn re- 
marks that, although they mitigate the severi- 
ty of the fit, they occasion its return with great- 
er violence ; but this objection holds equally 
strong in respect of all narcotic and anodyne 
substances employed without sufficient regard 
to the removal of those morbid conditions of 
the internal viscera upon which the disease 
chiefly depends. It is, therefore, indispensable 
to a successful treatment to evacuate morbid 
matters previously to the use of these medi- 
cines, and to promote the action of excreting 
Organs while we employ them. In weakly hab- 
its, or where there seems to be a state of as- 
thenic or irritative action in the fit, and partic- 
ularly if the external affection shifts its seat, 
the opiate should be conjoined with camphor, 
in doses proportioned to the urgency of the ner- 
vous symptoms or of vital depression. This 
combination will promote the cutaneous excre- 
tion, the camphor preventing any tendency to 
the retrocession or suppreesion of the parox- 
ysm that may exist, or that the opium may oc- 
casion. Hamitton, Prenciz, and some other 
writers, have advised calomel to be conjoined 
with the opium. When chronic disease of the 
liver is present, the practice is judicious; but 
purgatives should also be prescribed, and the 
effects carefully watched. The mercurial ought 
to be withdrawn when relief is obtained, or as 
soon as it evinces its specific action. Where 
there is much febrile excitement, the opiate 
will be usefully conjoined with Jaugs’s powder, 
or other antimonials, or with ipecacuanha and 
refrigerants. The acetate or hydrochlorate of 
morphia should be preferred when opium occa- 
sions headache, gastric disorder, or other un- 
pleasant effects; and either may be given with 
aromatics, camphor, &c., according to the pe- 
culiarities of the case. A large dose of the ex- 
tract of white poppy may be directed in similar 
circumstances. 

62. Aconitum has been recommended chiefly 
by Continental physicians, and is certainly a 
medicine of greater efficacy than is generally 
supposed in this country. It has been favour- 
ably noticed by Storu.er, Bozuuer, Rersxorp, 
Srogrce, Quarin, Stott, Voort, Coun, Mor- 
nav, Tuicxness, Wansuno, Zavio, Bartuez, 
and Brera; but it is more appropriate to old 
or chronic cases, or to weak habits of body, 
than to recent attacks attended with general 
vascular excitement. The powdered leaves or 
the extract may be used. Besides its narcotic 
effect, it produces a very decided action on the 
skin. Belladonna has likewise been prescribed 
by Zizo.zerg, Boerscucr, and Moncu; Conium, 
by Percivat, Sorenanper, Coste, and Taicr- 
wees; the Humulus Lupulus, by Faeace ; and 
the Lactucarium, by Duncan and Scupamore, 
Hyoscyamus is, however, preferable tc either 
oft these, when it is desirable to avoid constipa- 
tion of the bowels. I have, however, seen the 
belladonna very serviceable in two or three in, 
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stances ; and in these it produced its specific 
eruption on the skin. 

63. C. Local Treatment in the Parorysm.—a, 
Leeches have been applied to the inflamed part 
by Wervuaor, De Harn, Boreas, and Mackin- 
vosH ; and even scarifications have been advi- 
sed by Savwota, Tuicentus, Riepiin, Horr- 
mann, Baver, Revenes, and Warts. Sir C. 
Scupamong remarks that he has seen, in a few 
cases, the application of leeches followed by 
the sudden transition of the inflammation to 
the other limb, indicating that the constitution- 
al causes were not relieved by the local loss of 
blood ; and that he has generally found the de- 
bility of parts and edema both greater and more 
lasting after this practice. In three instances 
where he directed blood to be taken from the 
distended veins near the foot, an increase rath- 
er than diminution of pain was the consequence 
in two, and much local weakness in the third 
of them. Blisters applied to the affected part 
have been recommended by Bouvart, Riepiir, 
and Srevenson. Tremp. considers them in- 
jurious ; and Dr. Cutten admits the occasion- 
al efficacy both of them and of urtication, but 
considers them hazardous. They are some- 
times, however, useful in the more chronic or 
asthenic states of the disease. Moza, as a lo- 
cal application to gouty joints, has been resort- 
ed to in eastern countries from time immemo- 
rial, and appears to have been known to Hip- 
Pocrates and subsequent ancient writers. 
Among the moderns, Boer, Tew Rayne, Tu- 
Lenius, Pecuumn, THeveno, Acerat, Patras, 
Kagmprer, Vacenrini, and INcram have noti- 
ced it. Sir W. Teupce (Works, vol. iii.) deri- 
ved benefit frum it in his own case. 

64. 6. Fomentations and poultices, both simple 
and medicated, have been long advised for gout. 
Hoxnone and Riepwix have directed fomenta- 
tions with an infusion of tobacco; and Kun- 
RATH, poultices with the Jeaves of hyoscyamus ; 
but although they may relieve the pain, they 
relax and weaken the parts. ALexanver Trat- 
Lancs has stated that they occasion a chronic 
state of disease, and favour the formation of 
concretions. Poppy fomentation, the vapour 
of hot water impregnated with aromatic herbs, 
and various emollient herba and flowers used 
in the furm of poultice, have been recommend- 
ed. Grutino has advised the application of the 
iofused flowers of the sambucus ; but it is very 
doubtful whether any of these is truly beneéi- 
eial. Sir C. Scupawore, however, remarks 
that a poultice made with bread, scalded with 
boiling water, pressed through a strainer to 
dryness, and then rendered sufficiently soft by 
the addition of one part of alcohol and three of 
eamphor mixture, is frequently of service when 
applied, just tepid, directly to the affected part, 
and kept on dyring the night only. This wri- 
ter states that he has employed, with the best 
success, a lotion composed of one part of alco- 
hol and three of camphor mixture, rendered 
agreeably lukewarm by the addition of a suffi- 
cient quantity of boiling water, and applied by 
means of linen rags. He remarks that if the 
temperature be higher it is less beneficial ; and 
if it be lower, it is liable to the objections urged 
against cold applications. [A very useful em- 
brocation may be made by combining equal 
parts of the ague acetalis ammonia and com- 
won spirits, or equal parts of vinegar and spir- 
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its. Praprev recommends a linseed poultice. 
covered with a considerable quantity of an aro- 
matic balsamic tincture. In this the foot and 
leg are enveloped, and the whole being covered 
with flannel and secured by a roller, is allowed 
to remain so for twenty-four hours. Roorrs 
and Sruxety recommend oleaginous lotions, 
or even immersing the affected limb in oil.} 
Warm pediluvia have been resorted to, bat are 
injurious while the inflammation remains. Sir 
C. Scupaworsg has seen the symptoms reprodu- 
ced by their employment at the decline of the 
paroxysm, and has adduced instances where 
they caused a metastasis of the local affection. 
Combed wool, and various other applications, 
made with a view to accumulate the warmth 
and promote the perspiration of the part, have 
been very much resorted to; and I have seen 
much relief obtained from soft flannel wrung 
out of warm water, wrapped about the part, and 
closely covered by oil-skin; but this practice 
is open to the objections already noticed. 

65. c. Local refrigerants have received the 
sanction of Hrierocrates, Ce.sus, Caxera- 
nivs, Zacorus Lusiranwvs, Korwaas, Keck, 
Vanvee Heypen, Bartuowin, Pecurin, Ber- 
o1ce, Lavzant, Pirrecu, and Kinotane. Dr. 
Heperven states that the celebrated Harver 
applied cold in his own case. Dr. Goon fol- 
lowed his example in his early attacks, and 
while the vigour of his constitution was not 
materially impaired ; afterward, when the dis- 
ease appeared with more debility and irritabili- 
ty of the system, he judiciously refrained from 
this practice. In strong persons the applica- 
tion of cold will afford relief, and it may not be 
injurious ; but in other circumstances it is haz- 
ardous. Magcagp, and numerous writers since 
his time, have shown its bad effects; for, like 
all other means tending to relieve the local af- 
fection, while the constitutional disorder re- 
mains untouched, it may cause the transition 
of the disease to some other situation, either 
external or internal. The application of vere- 
tria or of aconitine to the part, in the form of oint- 
ment (Veratrie gr. x-xv.; Adipis prepar. siv.), 
has been recommended by Dr. Turxsutt, bat 
it is liable to the objection just urged. The 
leaves of the Cactus Opuntia have been used es 
a poultice by Pauts and Papen, and relief has 
been derived from the common cabbage leaf. 
I have seen a steak of raw beef, applied either 
while still warm, or immediately after it was 
cut frum the recently-killed animal, prodace 
remarkable relief, and without any consequent 
inconvenience. It is deserving of farther trial. 
These two latter are popular remedies in some 
countries. External applications of an active 





* The following list of substances, although addeced 
or in the Tpayowedaype of Lucian, was acteally 
omployed by the ancients in the external treatment of gout . 

“ Terunt plantagines, et apia..... 

Et folia lactucarum et sylvestrem portalecam. 

Alii marrubiam ; alii tonem ; 

Ali urticas terunt; alii symphytum ; 

Ali lentes adferunt ex palestribas lectas ; 

‘i pastinecam coctam ; alii folia persicoram, 
yoecyauum, papaver, ce stes. mali punici cortices, 

Rep mow thos, promi C) lebor arm, 

foum grecum cum vino, gyrinam, collamphacam, 
Cyparisainam galiam, pollen hordeaceum, ae 
Brassicn decocts fulis, gypsum ex garo, 
Stercora montane capre, humanum oletum, 
Farinas fabarum, florem asi) lapidis; 

Coquunt rubetas, mares-araneos, lacertas, felea, 
Ranas, hyenas, tragele phos, yulpecalas, 
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kind are generally either of little benefit, or are 
hazardous in the nervous or debilitated; in 
persons liable to painful affections of the stom- 
ach and bowels; in those subject to palpita- 
tions or irregular action of the heart, or to dis- 
orders referrible to the encephalon, and in 
those complaining of diseases of the lungs, or 
of asthmatic attacks. The tepid lotion and 
poultice advised by Sir C. Scupamorsg, and lin- 
iments of oil of almonds and camphor liniment, 
or tepid epithems are, upon the whole, the 
safest and best. 


66. D. The diet and regimen during the parox- 
yam should be strictly a To this form 
of gout, especially, the diet should be spare, 
cooling, and chiefly farinaceous. Boiled bread 


aod milk are praised by Sir C. Soupamoge, but 
it sometimes produces acidity, which, howev- 
er, may be prevented or corrected by the ad- 
mixture of @ small quantity of calcined mag- 
nesia. Arrow-root, sago, or panada slightly 
spiced, will generally be sufficient as long as 
febrile excitement continues ; but in nervous, 
debilitated, or irritable habits, a little Madeira 
or sherry, or a dessert spoonful of brandy may 
be added to these. As the paroxysm subsides 
in these constitutions, a little light animal food, 
and an additional allowance of wine may be 
permitted, perticularly if the patient's previous 
habits require the indulgence. The best bev- 
erage during the fit is tepid whey, which may 
be taken in any quantity ; it aids the operation 
of the medicines on the bowels and kidneys. 
A weak infusion of sassafras, weak black tea, 
thin gruel, barley water, or other diluents may 
be also used ; but acid drinks should be avoid- 
ed. Small quantities of the carbonate of pot- 
ash may be added to these, and they may be 
rendered more agreeable by a few slices of 
orange or lemon peel. Grapes and ripe oran- 
ges may be likewise allowed, if they be not 
found to occasion flatul or acidity. A 
very restricted diet in the fit has been strongly 
insisted upon by Cetsos, Tuarverics, Rigpiix, 
Pistecu, and Capoean, who have justly con- 
sidered it an important part of the treatment ; 
for, if nourishment be too liberally allowed, or 
if it be stimulating, from a mistaken notion of 
supporting the strength, the result will be mere- 
ly the aggravation of the disease. The pa- 
tient should not remain in bed for a longer pe- 
riod than is really necessary, but begin to use 
his limbs gently as soon as possible. Sypsn- 
Ham recommends that he should take ao 
in a garriage even in the beginning of a fit; 
but this is seldom beneficial, hi therefore un- 
necessary. An attack has becn prevented by 
determined exertion, or by a long walk; but it 
has also been brought on by the same cause. 
Dr. Suatt advises the patient to walk abroad 
as soon as the inflammatory action has ceased, 
and argues that y persons owe their lame- 
ness more to indolence and fear of pain than 
to the disease. Sir C. Scupamorg, however, 
states that he has seen the too early exertion 
of the limb produce a relapse. When the 





Quale motallum non erploratum est mortalibus! 
Quis non scceas! Qualis non arborum lacryma! 
Animalium quoramvis ossa, nervi, pelles, 

Adeps, sanguis, medalla, stercas, Inc. 

Bituant abi namero quaterno pharmacum : 

Alif acteoo ; sed septeno plures. 

‘Aliue vero bibens hieram purgatar: — 

Alius incantamentis impostorum deluditur,” &c. 


pressure of the bed-clothes cannot be borne, 
the part may be protected by a cradle. 

67. E. Treatment during Convalescence and in 
the Interval_—Treatment ought not to be relin- 
quished with the subsidence of the paroxysm, 
but directed to the restoration of the healthy 
state of the digestive and excreting functions, 
and of the strength of the weakened limbs. If 
these ends be not attained, the patient will be 
liable either to protracted convalescence, or to 
the speedy return of the fit. During recovery 
the appetite is often in a state of morbid ex- 
cess, while the powers of digestion and as- 
similation are weakened. This seems to be 
owing to the vascular erethism of the gastric 
mucous surface, and requires the restraint of 
the physician, and the self-control of the pa- 
tient. The meals should be light, and in mod- 
erate quantity. Where there is much debility, 
half a pint of asses’ milk may be taken early in 
the morning, and repeated at night. Animal 
food ought to be sparingly indulged in, and 
soups, pie-crusts, pickles, and pastry of all 
kinds avoided, as they generally occasion, in 
gouty persons, acidity of the prima via. The 
stomach should not be required to perform 
more than its strength will permit of, nor goad- 
ed to exertion by stimulating or heating bev- 
erages. Where there is a tendency to pleth- 
ora or vascular excitement of the digestive 
mucous surface, or to congestion of the liver, 
or to determination to the head, this caution 
ought to be carefully observed. It will, how- 
ever, be necessary to restore the organic func- 
tions by an appropriate use of bitters or other 
tonics; but these medicines should either be 
postponed until the secretions and excretions 
are restored to a healthy state, or be conjoined 
or alternated with means directed to fulfil this 
intention. While the tongue continues loaded, 
mild purgatives or deobstruent aperients are 
necessary ; but purgatives alone will frequent- 
* fail of removing this symptom and restoring 

e healthy functions of the abdominal viscera, 
unless tonics are also exhibited. The state of 
the tongue, in these cases, frequently depends 
more upon the constitutional disorder and de- 
bility than upon the state of the alimentary 
canal. It will, therefore, be preferable to con- 
join tonic infusions with such a quantity of the 
infusion of senna or of rhubarb as will act 
moderately on the bowels; and to these 6i- 
ther of the alkaline carbonates and the extract 
of tavaxacum may be added. Craving of the 
appetite is to be referred to debility, or to the 
cause already adduced, and will generally be 
removed by tonics, judiciously combined with 
alteratives and laxatives. 

68. In a large proportion of cases the treat- 
ment, during convalescence and in the inter- 
val, should consist chiefly of a restricted diet, 
abstinence from wine and heating liquors, and 
a careful regulation of the quantity of food to 
the degree of physical exertion used by the pa- 
tient. When the stomach is much disordered, 
a diet consisting chiefly or solely of boiled milk, 
with bread or rice, will be most useful. In tol- 
erably sound constitutions tonics will merely 
increase vascular plethora, especially if cha- 
lybeatea be employed, unless active exercise 
be taken, and gecretion and excretion be pro- 
moted. When tbere is chronic disease of the 
liver, or torpor of this organ, or biliary ob- 
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struction, mercurial alterativea should be given 
at bedtime, and an aperient draught with ta- 
raxacum early in the morning. The emplas- 
trum ammoniaci cum hydrargyro may also be 
applied to the right bypochondrium and epigas- 
trium. In nervous, irritable, or debilitated per- 
sons the judicious use of tonics is beneficial. 
In many cases, the compound decoction of sar- 
saparilla, the mezereon being omitted, will 
prove gently tonic as well as alterative; but 
when the debility is greater, the sulphate of 
quinine, or the preparations of bark are pref- 
erable. The infusion or decoction of cincho- 
ha, or any of the other tonic infusions, may be 
prescribed with the alkaline carbonates, and 
the aromatic spirit of ammonia; and when the 
stomach is irritable, with an increased quanti- 
ty of the carbonates, and taken during effer- 
vescence with fresh lemon juice. When the 
bowels are sluggish, a compound infusion of 
tonics and aperients Soa f be given in the man- 
ner I have just advised, or any of the medi- 
cines directed above (4 50, 56) may be used ; or 
the compound decoction of aloes may be taken 
with the compound infusion of gentian, or with 
the infusion of cascarilla, or with camphor ju- 
lep, as recommended by Sir C. Scupamore; an 
alterative pill, consisting of Puvwaer's pill and 
soap, or of hydrarg. cum creta, the compound 
rhubarb pill and soap being taken at night. 
When there is no tendency to inflammatory 
action or congestion of the liver, debility of 
the digestive organs, as well as a sluggish state 
of the bowels, will be remedied by quinine con- 
joined with small doses of the purified extract 
of aloes, or with the aloes and myrrh pill, or 
with the compound rhubarb pill (see F. 576). 
The following draught may be used as a sto- 
machic aperient, and varied according to cir- 
cumstances ; or the pills may be subetituted, 
and taken at dinner or at bedtime, in a dose 
sufficient to keep the bowels freely open : 

No. $88 R Corticis Cascarille coatesi 3ij.; Calumbe 
Radicis concisi 3jes.; Rhei Rad, concisi 5ij. (vel Folior. 
Sennsz jiij-) ; Semin. Coriand. contus. et Cardamom. Semin. 
contrit. && 3e2,; Aque Ferventis Siz. Macera per horas 
duas, et cola. 

No, 239. R Hajus Infusi 3xj.; Potassm Carbon. 3ss.; 
Tiact. Aurantii 3j. M. Fiat Haostos, primo mane, et 
meridie, cum succi limonis recentis cochleari, in efferres- 
Sageacty gry neato he gr. xij.; Pulv. Capsici 9j.: 
Palv, Rhsi Dij.; Extr. Ales pani Dj; Extr. elite to! 
se Bu Fara Dac et ep Maa. 
cum prasdio, vel esl eden: andes tes z 

69. The edema and debility of parts conse- 
quent on the fit are most marked after a relax- 
ing local treatment, and are frequently such as 
to require médical aid. Mechanical support, 
by means either of a calico or flannel roller, 
according to the warmth of the season, is gen- 
erally serviceable, especially if the veins are 
varicose, or the ligaments weak. The surface 
of the parts may also be sponged, night and 
morning, with a strong solution of salt in wa- 
ter, at a tepid temperature ; and, having been 
wiped dry, friction should be applied for some 
time. Frequently, friction should be accom- 
panied by the use of a stimulating and strength- 
ening liniment, consisting of the compound 
camphor and soap liniments, with the addition 
of a little apirits of turpentine and eajuput oil ; 
or Formule 308, 311, in the Appendix, may be 


employed. 
70. F. The Empirical Treatment of Acute Gout 
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tequires merely a brief notice.—a. The eau mé- 
dicinale, Witson's tincture, and Reynovo's spe 
cifc, are in most general use as specifics for 
the cure of gout. The composition of these, 
however, is not certainly known, although it is 
generally believed that they are preparations 
of colchicum of different degrees of strength. 
Their effects are very nearly the same as thoes 
of the tincture and wine of the roots of colchi- 
cum; for they all produce, in the dose of a 
drachm or a drachm and a half, diminished en- 
ergy and frequency of the pulse, langour, naa- 
sea, sickness, terminating either in vomiting 
or in alvine evacuations, and relief of pain. If 
the dose be the least in excese—especially ia 
some constitutions—syncope, extreme prostra- 
tion, cold sweats, violent vomiting and purging, 
a small, feeble pulse, and alarming sinking or 
insensibility, are the results.* Colchicum, whea 
eg ie merely with the view of preventing, 
or suddenly curing the paroxysm, and witbout 
reference to the removal of the morbid coadi- 
tions of which it is the external manifestation, 
is liable to the same objections as are justly 
urged against the above secret medicines. The 
consequences of having frequent recourse to 
them vary in different constitutions, and with 
the habits and modes of living of the patient; 
but they commonly are, a mach more 

return of the fit or of the symptoms indicating 
its approach ; impaired nervous power ; debili- 
ty of the digestive organs; torpor or i 
Jarity of the biliary functions and of the bowels; 
headaches, and a variety of symptoms referr> 
ble to the encephalon. Besides these, I heve 
met with instances of hypochondriasis, melao- 
choly, mental delusions amounting to insanity, 
paralysis, and angina pectoris, evidently arising 
from this cause. I very recently saw a case 
of partial insanity, with Mr. Savure, v 

by the use of Witson’s tincture on the approach 
of the gouty paroxysm. 

71. Veratrum, or the white hellebore, or some 
unknown species of veratrum, was much ea» 
ployed by the ancients in gout ; and Mr. Moozs 
recommended a wine of shin’ plantiwrieh toadet 


* [We have known “ REymoip’s specific” 
lieve the of i 
action bei! 





a dilated spirits, Dr. Craoiz pronounces them 
equally inadequate to cure gout, as wellas unsnfe, “ Whee 
o— ma) Lem they exercise no certain imflvesce 
over the s 7 io larger quantities they operate zickeat- 
ly, both oa the stomach and bowels” (Elements of the Prect. 
of Physic, vol. ii., p. 60%, ed. 1640). WiLsow mentions + 
case where an over dose of REYNOLD’s ifie proved fa- 
i Sars tase woe mast emptied yeoeeg oa 
* is in m at da: 
apo fig a ¥ 
best-informed practitioners of this country,” sa! 
Dr. Francis, “ place more reliance oa Wi1Lson's Macher 
after venesection and moderate purgatioa, than pos 
other of the numerous nostrums which have been so 
Gently recommended fur the relief and eradication of this 
affection. According tothe clinical Dr.M‘LEas, 
w experience for fifty years has given him great epper 
tunities of studying the complex character of gout, this valk 
wable nostrom is best administered just previous to the in- 
amount we 


vasiou of the paroxysm, to the ocean fo pl 
blended with soda, eay twonty d of the solatien of La- 
BARRAQUR. ive and codorific infleence ie among 


Ite 
its test eee pe pocise while ite specific action is Teo 
sed by the removal of the paroxyam and the redoced 
condition of the sufferer. Benzoic acid (flones Benj.) hes 
& peculia- influence on the gouty constitution as a sciveng 
for arthr tie enlargement and ngidity, Dr. Kisaam, of thy 
city, givse strong testimony in its favour.”] ' 
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nun, believing it to be identical with the eau 
médicinale. Sir O. Scopawore has referred to 
instances where it produced dangerous effects. 
It usually causes irritation of the stomach, with 
a distressing sense of heat, white tongue, thirst, 
and nervous depression ; and, in a larger dose, 
severe vomiting and purging, With griping pains, 
and distressing sinking of the vital powers. In 
the more erate doses in which it is pre- 
ecribed, its effects are not so severe, but then 
it frequently fails of having any control over 
the symptoms. The Gretiola officinalis, or hedge 
hyssop, and the Ranunculus famula, have like- 
wise been employed ; bat they deserve little 
credit. A tincture of the former, however, has 
been said to produce effects similar to the eau 
médicinale. They are both very active irri- 
tants of the digestive mucous surface, and pro- 
duce pargative and emetic effects. The Elate- 
rium has been given by Mr. Gruen, in the in- 
fusion of senna, with a few drops of laudanum. 
Tt has generally produced slight vomiting and 
copious alvine evacuations, and speedily remov- 
ed the fit. He recommends flannel, fleecy ho- 
siery, &c., to be laid aside, and leeches to be 
mee when much inflammation exists in the 
affected part. The Ballota lanata has been em- 
ployed by Professor Berra in the form of de- 
coction-y-half an ounce of it being boiled in a 
pint of water down to half a pint, which quan- 
tity isto be taken daily. It appears to promote 
the secretions and excretions. 

72. Various other active Medicines have been 
employed with the view of removing the fit. 
Some of these are extremely powerful, and re- 
quire much caution; others have little infiu- 
ence. The Rhododendron chrysanthum has been 
prescribed by Horruann, Kortrin, Buzow, Pat- 
Las, Weismanret, and Metternich. [tis used 
priacipally in the northern countries of Europe ; 
and, when carefully exhibited, is a medicine of 
no mean efficacy, especially in the more chron- 
ic states of the disease. The decoction of So 
lamum dulcamara has been recommended by 
Carguez, Wanrens, and Pressavin; the de- 
coction of the , by Frerrac, Biooa- 
witz, eae the K hsp 
cum, by Barton; Digitalis italis, by Horruann 
Grapree ; the decoction of the Mex aquifolium, 
by Faizz, Reit, Dazysic, and Banpgevow; and 
the decoction of the Hedera terrestris, by De 
Harws and Carrnecser. Of these, the sambu- 
cus seems most deserving of use, the berries 
and bark being the most active parts. 

78. The above subetances act energetically 
upon the digestive mucous surface, and pro- 


mote the secretions and excretions; but when | perso 


system 
. They should, therefore, be given with great 
iscrimination and caution. re the pow- 
ers of the constitution are materially weakened, 
and the organs of digestion in a state of irrita- 
tion, they onght not to be employed. Their 
influence on the peroxysm is chiefly to be at- 
tributed to the e modes of operation—to 
the copious evacuations they procure from both 
the liver and digestive mucous surface—and 
ly to their action on the nervous system. 
74. b. The Portland gout powder once had 
great reputation for preventing the returp of a 


fit. It consists of the roots of birthwort, and 
of gentian, and of the tops and leaves of ger- 
mander, ground-pine, and centaury. ‘These are 
well dried, powdered, and sifted, and mixed to- 
gether in equal weights ; a drachm being taken 
every morning fasting. Dr. Crernane hae in- 
stituted a learned eect into the origin and 
use of this powder. Having continued this 

uantity for three months, a dose of three 
‘ourths of a drachm is given for another three 
months, and balf a drachm afterward for six 
months. This medicine differs but little from 
some mentioned by Gaten, Ceztive AurEtia- 
nos, Aérive, and others of the ancients; and 
which appear to have been brought into notice 
for a time, and then to have fallen into neglect, 
owing to their pernicious influence. Indeed, 
Cauive Avretianve remarks that he has seen 
gouty persons, who frequently used bitters, 
carried off by apoplexy ; and the same remark 
is made by Bosruaave and Quarix. Dr. Cut- 
LEN states that where the Portland powder has 
been Jong used the external manifestation of 
gout was not observed ; but symptoms of atonic 
gout, or rps or asthma, or dropey, super- 
vened. He remarks that the prevention of the 
disease depends rouch on supporting the tone 
of the stomach, and avoiding indigestion ; that 
costiveness, by occasioning this latter, is hurt- 
ful, and should be avoided ; and that much pur- 
ging is injurious. The aperients he recom- 
mends are, aloes, rhubarb, magnesia, and precip- 
itated sulphur, as they may suit particular cases. 
Sulphur is recommended for the prevention of 
the fit by Turrivs, Rucann, Grant, Ganpines, 
and Quarin. Hourevanp advises it to be con- 
joined with guaiacum, in a quantity sufficient 
to act moderately on the bowels. There is no 
doubt of sulphur and magnesia being both safe 
and efficacious in preventing the retarn of the 
disease, when aided by suitable diet and regi- 
men. 


extremely efficacious in preventing the fit, es- 
pecially when conjoined with the alkaline car- 
bonates, and when the bowels are kept open 
during their use. The preparations of hop are 
also of service ; but they require, equally with 
chalybeates, quinine, and other tonics, an ab- 
stemious and temperate diet, and exercise in 
the open air. Of tonic, stimulating, and heat- 
ing medicines, given with the view of prevent- 
ing the paroxysm, it may be stated that they 
are dangerous in the plethoric and robust, inas- 
much as they increase vascular fulness and 
action ; and that if they be resorted to, in such 
ns especially, abstinence, and the free ac- 
tion of all the emunctories, should be observed. 
In some rticularly in nervous, irri- 
table, and delicate constitutions—a moderate 
quantity of wine, or either of the tonics in most 
common use, as the preperations of cinchona, 
or of the aromatic or bitter substances, or of 
iron, or of hop, &c., is almost indispensable ; 
but the use of purgatives and the rest of the 
treatment should be enforced. 

76. ii. Treatment of Chronic Gout.—This state 
of disease has been shown to occur either pri- 
marily, or consecutively on the acute.—A. In 
the former case, the powers of the constitution 
are insufficient to produce the disease in a 
sthenic form; and either the nervous, or the 


lymphatic, or phlegmatic temperament is gen- 
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erally predominant. The tndications of cure 
should be fuunded upon a careful estimate of 
the condition of the several functions, espe- 
cially those concerned in excretion. Vascular 
plethora is seldom present in such a degree as 
to require general depletion. The imperfect 
performance of the digestive, assimilating, and 
excreting functions, and defective nervous pow- 
er indicate the employment of medicines cal- 
culated to increase these functions. When the 
biliary secretions are scanty or obstructed, a 
full dose of calomel, of camphor, or James's 
powder, and hyoscyamus, may be given at bed- 
time, and a purgative draught at an early hqur 
in the morning. To these may be added, da- 
ring the day, saline, aperient, and diuretic medi- 
cines, with an alkali, or magnesia. I[¢ will fre- 
quently be necessary to soothe nervous irrita- 
tion by the exhibition of a narcotic. The prep- 
arations of opium, especially Dovgz’s powder, 
or morphia conjoined with camphor or aromat- 
ics, will generally give relief, especially after 
morbid secretions and excrementitious matters 
are evacuated. But they constipate the bow- 
ele ; the other narcotics may, therefore, be tried. 
It will, however, be found frequently preferable 
to continue the opiate, and to obviate its effects 
by one of the stomachic aperients prescribed 
above, taken early each morning. 

77. Tonics, and heating or stimulating medi- 
cines, tend rather to fix than to remove the 
disease, and are always injurious, if excre- 
Mentitious matters have not been carried off. 
An alterative and aperient pill, as the hydrar- 
gyrum cum creta, Castile soap, and extract of 
taraxacum; or PLummenr’s pill, with either of 
the same adjuncts, may be taken at bedtime, 
and a small or moderate dose of any of the 
preparations of colchicum in the morning and 
at midday, with any of the stomachic aperients 
as prescribed above (§ 50, 68). In this form 
of the disease especially, the tinctura colchici 
composita is a useful medicine. But either of 
the other preparations may be used conjoined 
with magnesia, or with any of the alkaline 
sub-carbonates, and with saline or stomachic 
aperients. Sir C. Scupawore recommends a 
draught with compound tincture of benzoin and 
Magnesia to be given once or twice a day, or 
the compound decoction of aloes, with an equal 
proportion of the infusion of cascarilla or of 
gentian. When the secretions are restored to 
a healthy state, and debility of stomach, with 
general depression, is the principal ailment, 
gentle tonics, aided by suitable diet and mod- 
erate exercise in the open air, are necessary ; 
but a too full and stimulating diet, or heating 
regimen, should be avoided. In the summer 
and autumn the warm sea bath, twice or thrice 
a week, will be serviceable. 

78. B. Chronic gout consequent upon the acute, 
especially after repeated invasions of the latter 
have impaired the constitutional powers, is 
generally attended by obstinate disorder of the 
digestive and excreting functions, with more 
or less disturbance of the nervous system. 
Vascular plethora is oftener present in this va- 
Tiety of chronic gout than in the preceding ; 
and the local affection is readily increased by 
the internal use of stimulants; but alterative 
aperients, conjoined with colchicum and diu- 
retics, as just recommended (4 77), will gener- 
ally be efficacious. When the bowels are very 


torpid, the purgatives mentioned above (6 54, 
64, 56) should be given in such doses as may 
be sufficient. Sir C. Scopamony advises the 
addition of guaiacum to the purgative in sack 
cases ; and when little or no fever is present, 
it will prove beneficial. If congestion exist in 
the liver, bead, or kidneys, cupping will be ne- 
cessary. When pein in the stomach or ter 
derness in the epigastrium is complained of, 
leeches applied on this region, and followed by 
a Tubefacient epithem, or blister, will be requi- 
site. If the urine be scanty, high-coloured, and 
thick, capping over the kidneys, and the use 
of active diuretics, will be of great service. 
Besides the saline substances already noticed, 
small doses of turpentine, or a decoction or in- 
fusion of the pine sprouts or tops, as directed 
by Bartuez, may be given at short intervals; 
or the preparations of juniper, or the sweet 
spirits of nitre, may be added to saline and al- 
kaline medicines. When the liver continnes 
torpid, or the bile deficient, and the urine thick, 
the compound calomel pill, with soap, should 
be given at night, and the extract of taraxa- 
cum added to the medicine prescribed during 
the day. 

79. Having removed the more urgent phe 
nomena, the treatment should be directed to 
the restoration of the healthy actions of the 
emunctories and of the digestive organs, 28 in- 
sisted on with reference to the other states of 
the disease. But unless an abstemious diet 
and temperate regimen be observed, and be 
aided by regular exercise in the open air, di 
order of these organs will soon return, and the 
gouty affections afterward reappear. Whea 
the nervous system has become very suscepti 
ble, and the perts affected more or less changed 
in structure, the object, after the removal of 
the internal disorder, is to invigorate the ner- 
vous system, and restore the parts as far 83 
possible to the healthy state. Unless this end 
be accomplished, so as to allow the patient 
take sufficient exercise, recurrence of the dit 
ease can hardly be prevented; and although 
the digestive and excreting functions may be 
preserved in a healthy state, the affection wil 
assume more or less of a rheumatic character: 
or rheumatism will be associated with it ; aod 
the patient will be injuriously impressed by 
every change of weather, and by every expe 
sure. Where this state of disorder occurs, 
small doses of Dover's powder, either alone oF 
witb camphor, and a judicious recourse to ape 
rients with tonics, will prove beneficial. 
paur, either alone or with guaiacum, as recom 
mended - Horexanp, and the compound de 
coction of sarsaparilla, with the i 
or with iodide of potassium, or with both, arded 
by the external applications about to be met- 
tioned, will also be serviceable in these cases. 

80. C. The local treatment in chronic gov! 
should claim attention as soon as the more Ur 

ent disorder subsides.—a. The vapour bath 
quently increases the weakness of the parts; 
bat sponging the surface with a strong tepid 
solution of salt in water is often of service. 
Frictions with slightly stimulating liniments, 9 
the compound camphor and compound s08p 
liniments conjoined, are generally beneficial; 
and to these may be added, in the more ind 
lent cases, spirits of tarpentine and cajupot of. 
Frequent or continued frictions are of th 
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greatest benefit, and should be employed in the 
intervals between the use of liniments. When 
cedema remains, and the sensibility of the parte 
has subsided, the tincture of iodine may be ap- 
plied over the surface with a camel's-hair pen- 
cil. Electricity, especially sparks drawn from 
the part, has heen advised in such cases by 
Qustmarz, Neirecp, Scuarrraz, Bavuer, Dr 
Harn, Voort, and Sicaup ta Fonv; and gal- 
vanism, by Wattner and Biscuorr. Of the ef- 
ficacy of these, however, I can give no opinion. 
Suitable support of the parts by bandages, or 
by laced stockings, is any of service. Of 
the use of mineral baths, &c., mention will be 
made in the sequel. But whatever external 
Means are employed ought to be preceded and 
accompanied by internal treatment, otherwise 
little permanent advantage will accrue; or 
even the external affection ~_ be thereby 


merely suppressed, and internal either 
produced or increased. 
81. 6. The concretions are seldom re- 


moved even by the aid of externa) treatment. 
Mr. Moors states that pressure ought not to 
be applied to them, and that their removal by 
the knife should not be attempted. He, how- 
ever, admits that a small puncture of the cuti- 
cle may be made, and that caustic may be ap- 
plied when they have penetrated the cutis. The 
application of cajuput oil was recommended by 
Hurscanp and Asranamson; but it is more 
advantageously used with the spirits of turpen- 
tine and the compound soap liniment. J. P. 
Fraxx advises soaps rendered emollient in al- 
mond or other oils, with the addition of cam- 
phor. Sir C. Scopamorg directs the liquor 
potasse, diluted by an equal quantity of almond 
milk, to be rubbed over the part twice or thrice 
daily ; and calcined ma 18 and liquor potas- 
sz to be given internally in almond emulsion, 
or in any other vehicle non ete by the state 
of the internal functions. It is necessary, how- 
ever, that this plan should be persevered in, 
and that the functions of the stomach and liver 
should receive strict attention. Regular exer- 
cise in the open air ought also to be taken, as 
advised by Syprwnam, and found beneficial in 
his own case. 

82. iii. Treatment of 2h kee Gout.—I have 
shown above that gouty affections may be ir- 
regular in three different ways.—{a) The pre- 
cursory disorder may be of an irregular, pro- 
longed, or unusual character, and ultimately be 
followed by the external affection ; (4) or the 
disease may commence in its usva] manner, 
suddenly disappear, and affect some internal 
viseus ; (¢) or it may seize at once upon some 
internal organ, and either exhaust itself or be 
remedied by treatment, without any external 
affection appearing in its course, or it may de- 
stroy the patient. The frst and third of these 
varieties require the same treatment, modified 
according to the character and seat of the in- 
ternal affection. I shall therefore consider, in 
the first place, the means most appropriate to 
the disorders connected with the retrocession 
or suppression of the external affection. 

83. A. Retrocedent Gout.—In no disease is 
discrimination, on the part of the physician, 
more than in this ; for upon the in- 
ference that is formed as to the existence of 
inflammation or of spasm, and as to the degree 
in which either is present, the life of the patient 


depends —z. In nervous and weak constitu- 
tions a spasmodic or nervous character is gener- 
ally predominant, as indicated by the weak, or 
irregular, or anaccelerated pulse, and by the 
ease derived from pressure, &c. In these, en- 
ergetic stimulants or antispasmodics, with an- 
odynes or narcotics, or even warm brandy and 
water, are required. In other cases, a mixed 
affection, or a state of congestion may be in- 
ferred; and in them the remedies just men- 
tioned may not be injurious, but additional 
means are required, especially alvine evacua- 
tions, external derivatives, or even local deple- 
tions. When the retrocession appears to have 
been caused by indigestible matters, an emetic 
should be exhibited, conjoined with a warm 
cardiac, as capsicum, ammonia, or camphor ; 
and, if nausea and vomiting be present, a full 
operation should be procured by warm water, 
or by the infusion of chamomile flowers. If 
the stomach or bowels are principally affected, 
a full dose of calomel, with camphor, hyoscya- 
mus, or opium, should be given, and, two or 
three hours afterward, one of the purgative 
draughts alread prescribed, which should be 
aided in its operation by a cathartic enema 
containing turpentine, asafctida, or camphor. 
I have found Dr. Warner's arthritic tincture 
to be excellent in this state of disorder. If suf- 
fering still continue, the calomel, camphor, and 
opium may be repeated, after an interval short 
in proportion to the severity of the case; the 
feet should be plunged in hot water to which a 
pee quantity of mustard flour and salt are 
added, or be enveloped in sinapisms ; and flan- 
nels wrung out of very hot water, and soaked 
with spirits of turpentine, should be applied 
over the abdomen; or croton oil rubbed over 
the stomach. Sir C. Scupawonsg directs the 
saline draught, with colchicum, to be given and 
repeated ; but I doubt the propriety of giving 
this medicine in cases of consecutive gouty 
affection of the stomach or intestines. 

84. b. Although the internal affection will 
often assume a nervous or spasmodic charac- 
ter—especially in the constitutions mentioned 
in connexion with it, and at the commencement 
of the seizure, before vascular reaction has 
taken place—yet active congestion or inflamma- 
tory determination is not infrequent, particularly 
in more plethoric and irritable habits. Much 
care and discrimination are required to ascer- 
tain the presence or absence of these states ; 
and either is té be inferred chiefly from the 
causes of retrocession, from the state of the 
pulse and of vascular repletion, and from the 
tenderness, fulness, or tension, and tempera- 
ture of the regions containing the affected or- 
gan. The patient's sensations, and the symp- 
toms connected with the excreting functions, 
ought also to be carefully estimated. If, from 
these, inflammatory action of the stomach, intes- 
tines, or kidneys be inferred, blond-letting, ac- 
cording to the strength and habit of body of the 
patient, must be promptly put in practice. But 
vascular depletions are neither so well borne 
in such cases, nor 80 successful, as for inflam- 
mations occurring primarily, or in previously 
healthy persons. The amount and repetition 
of depletion must depend entirely upon the cir- 
cumstances of the case; but in every instance 
depletion should be aided by the derivatives 
and hot epithems just recommended. A full 
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dose of calomel, with a few grains of camphor, 
and two of opium, should also be administered, 
and repeated within two or three hours, if in- 
dications of relief are not observed. After one 
general blood-letting, local depletion by cupping 
or leeches may be employed, and repeated in 
severe cases, or in plethoric persons. In some 
instances the powers of the circulation can 
bear only local depletions. When much flata- 
Jent distention, and severe colicky pains, either 
attend the internal seizure, or remain after the 
above means are employed, equal parts of oil 
of turpentine and of castor oil (siv. to vj. of 
of each) may be given on the surface of an ar- 
omatic water, with or without a warm tincture, 
or aromatic spirit; and an enema containing 
the same oil may be administered a few houre 
afterward, to promote its operation. 

86. ¢c. The internal attack, although nervous 
or spasmodic at its commencement, may be- 
come congestive, or even inflammatory, as vas- 
cular reaction supervenes. This fact should 
not be overlooked, for the seizure that is benc- 
fited by stimulants at the beginning, owing to 
this circumstance, may require depletions in its 
progress. The internal affection may even 
present a mized character—one in which it is 
difficult to determine whether the nervous, or 
the spasmodic, or the congestive, or the inflam- 
matory symptoms predominate.. In these ca- 
ses it will be necessary to have recourse to 
antispasmodics and narcotics, or anodynes, 
while vascular depletions and evacuations are 
being employed. Having treated several cases 
of retrocedent gout, and being thereby induced 
to observe closely, and to reflect upon the phe- 
nomena attending it, and the effects of the 
treatment adopted, I am morally convinced 
that exclusive views as to either the nervous 
or the inflammatory character of the internal 
affections are incorrect; and that it requires 
the utmost acumen on the part of the practi- 
tioner to discriminate between these states, 
and to detect their varying shades. In the 
more spasmodic forms of these affections, espe- 
cially when implicating the stomach, opium 
and camphor are most valuable remedies ; but 
I have seen great benefit also accrue from hy- 
drocyanic acid, given in repeated doses with 
camphor and aromatics. 

86. d. When the consecutive seizure is ex- 
perienced in the Acart or lungs, the same prin- 
ciple of practice should be observed. When 
the Aeart is affected, the resttessness, anxiety 
at the precordia, and alarm of the patient are 
most distressing. I have lately seen two ca- 
ses of this kind. In both the action of this or- 
gan was frequent, irregular, fluttering, and 
weak ; in one, it intermitted every fourth beat, 


the three intervening strokes being success- | lan 


ively weaket. In both these I am convinced, 


from the character of the symptoms, that de- | order 


pletions would have caused a fatal result. 
Camphor and opium, with aromatics and ex- 
ternal derivatives, were prescribed for both, 
and in a few hours the affection was removed. 
In the cases, also, referred to above (§ 19), this 
and similar modes of practice were equally 
peecececnd 

87. «. en apoplectic, epileptic, or convulsive 
seizures follow the retrocession of gout, vascu- 
lar depletion is frequently requisite, especially 
in apoplexy. But, even in it, diecrimination is 
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imperatively called for. If the head be cost 
and the action of the carotids weak, an estire- 
ly o ite treatment to depletion is required 
Tn tho epileptic or convulsive seizures depletions 
are often unnecessary, and sometimes injur- 
ous. Even when manifestly indicated, they 


require much caution, and ought not to be pre- 
ascribed in large  yarre * In both the 
tic and epileptic at » purgatives we 


thartic enemata, energetic derivation to the 
lower extremities, and camphor, are beneficial; 
but narcotics should be witbheld, especially ia 


been caused by cold, vascular depletion is moze 
frequently useful than in other circumstances; 
but the utmost caution is necessary as to the 
extent to which it is carried. Derivations by 


still more imperiously demands it in cases 
this kind —«, Any internal organ may be 
seat of misplaced gout, or, in other words, 
internal viscera are di to severe disordet 


tly affected. Gouty persons are 
often affected by spasms of the stomach asd 
colic, after exposure to cold, or after i 

of cold, acid, or improper food. For these cr 


alternates hetween the stomach and Aeast; 
or the flatulence attending upon the affectics 
of the former induces pelpitation or other«ise 
disordered action of the latter, with inexpress 
ible anxiety. A gentleman who had suffered 
attacks of gout, but bad escaped them for some 
years, was subject to disorder of the stomach, 
to severe headaches, and to alarming and svd- 
den affections of the heart, the action of which 
was fluttering or tumultuous, and the anxiety 
and suffering referable to it moet distressing. 
He was late’y seized with one of these attack 
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ata party. He was assisted into his carriage, 
and was brought to my house after midnight. 
The affection approached the characters of an- 
gina pectoris, but I inferred its aggravation by 
flatulence ; | therefore prescribed a warm, car- 
minative medicine. While this was being pro- 
cured, I directed the patient to swallow a few 
of the small pods of capsicum. Flatulent eruc- 
tations and instant relief were the consequen- 
ces. In a few minutes afterward he walked, 
unaided, to his carriage. 

_ 90. A gentleman well known in the profes- 
sion had some years ago experienced imper- 
fect manifestations of gout in the lower extrem- 
ities, connected with affection of the digestive 
organs. Recently, after a severe domestic af- 
fiction, he was seized with distressing disorder 
of the stomach and heart, with anxiety, alarm, 
and nervous irritation. Dr. Roots and myself 
agreed as to its nature, and prescribed anodynes, 
With antispasmodics, aromatics, and alkaline 
carbonates. The excretions received due atten- 
tion, and external derivatives (§ 83) were em- 

While improving under this treatment, 
was suddenly affected by an alarming in- 
crease of the disorder of the heart. His pulse 
had become weak, irritable, and intermitting ; 
the impulse of the heart was feeble, but unac- 
companied by any abnormal sound ; his coun- 
tenance was expressive of distress, and he was 
constantly changing his position. A draught, 
containing two of hydrocyanic acid with 
camphor, aromatics, and capsicum, was prescri- 
bed, and repeated in an hour, and derivations by 
sinapisms resorted to. He obtained relief in a 
few hours, and continued improving for two or 
three weeks afterward; when he had a second 
attack in the bight, for which camphor and am- 
monia, with opium, were given him, and car- 
minatives with magnesia. He was immediately 
relieved, and has continued afterward to im- 
prove ; the subsequent treatment consisting of 
@ combination of anodynes and restoratives, 
and of stomachic aperients. 

91. 6. When apoplectic or epileptic seizures, 
or diseases of the kidneys or bladder, thus oc- 
cur in persons who have previously had fits of 
gout, the treatment be guided accordin 
to the principles just developed. A ic an 

ic altacks are very common in gouty per- 
sons far advanced in life, and who have been 
long withoot a regular paroxysm. In these, 
depletions are not so generally beneficial as in 
other circumstances, although they are often 
required ; the energetic exhibition of purga- 
tives and of cathartic enemata, and the applica- 


tion of sinapisms to the feet, &c., being much 
more generally appropriate. When oplepey or 
convulsions appear in gouty persons, depletions 
are hazardous, antispasmodic and purgative 
enemata and derivation being much more use- 
ful. Whatever organ becomes diseased in such 
persona, the treatment must be guided by the 
state of the pulse, the si indicating the na- 
ture of the complaint, and the age and strength 
of the patient; for although large depletions 
may be necessary in some cases, yet they will 
certainly destroy the patients in others, prt i 
the disorder and its seat are apparently t 

game. When the disease presents unequivo- 
cally inflammatory characters, or when the pa- 
tient bas been highly fed, or is plethoric and ro- 
sent cn pa cannot be dispensed with ; 
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the question being as to the extent to which 
it should be carried; and as to this, the prac- 
titioner must decide for himself, and be guided 
by the peculiarities of the case. In the gouty 
constitution, especially, it cannot be trusted to 
alone, or even principally, unless in robust and 
plethoric persons. When apoplexy is complica- 
ted with gout, the former occurring during the 
es or without the disappearance of the 
atter, blood-letting and alvine evacuations 
should be prescribed with an energy suitable to 
the circumstances just adverted to. Such ca- 
ses, are, however, comparatively rare. I have 
never known of an iustance of epilepsy while 
the gouty paroxysm continued, sy ee Ihave 
seen it take place upon the retrocession of the 
fit, and in gouty persons. Van Swisrsn re- 
marks that, in cases in which he has seen an 
epileptic seizure in the gouty, the occurrence 
of a regular paroxysm of gout has prevented a 
return of the epilepsy. 

$2. c. As to the employment of colchicum in 
cases of retrocedent or misplaced gout, recent 
writers have stated nothing in which the prac- 
titioner can confide. When the stomach is 
weak, the nervous power depressed, and the 
pulse irritable, it is generally injurious ; when 
inflammatory seizures occur, cither upan the 
sudden disappearance of the external affection, 
or in the gouty constitution, it may be employ- 
ed; and the advantage proceeding from it will 
be m proportion to the de of sthenic action 
indicated by the et cases will some- 
times occur in which this medicine cannot be 
endured, although indications of vascular ful- 
ness ane of increased action are present. A 

otleman of regular habits, and of a fall and 
ire make, had the consequences of chronic 
gout in his lower extremities, but had not ex- 

rienced a regular paroxysm for some years. 

y attendance was required on account of de- 
termination of blood to the head. The excre- 
tions were free, bilious, and natural. Desirous 
of removing the disorder by active alvine evac- 
uations, I conjoined small doses of colchicum 
with the purgatives; but they occasioned a 
distressing sense of sinking at the epigastrium, 
and nausea. I soon afterward found that deple- 
tion could not be dispensed with; and nearly 
thirty ounces of blood were taken from the nape 
by cupping, without any tendency to syncope ; 
and he soon recovered. In all cases of doubt, 
this medicine should be prescribed in small do- 
ses, which may be increased ; but, as with di- 
gitalis, an accumalating effect may result, and 
it ought to be carefully watched. When, how- 
ever, increased vascular action exists, in the ir- 
regular forms of the disease, it may be cautious- 
ly used. 

93. Dr. Bartow remarks “tbat the complex 
conditions and alleged varieties of gout are ref- 
erable, not intrinsically to gout, but to the 
state of constitution in which itoccurs.” This 
ig all that is meant ; for no modern pathologist 
intends to convey any other idea than that in- 
ternal affections supervening in that state of 
constitution which occasions gout are gener- 
ally more or less modified by this circumstance. 
It is to the improvement of this state of consti- 
tution that treatment should be directed; and, 
after arriving at rational inferences as to its na- 
ture, the means of cure will readily suggest 
themselves. Having seen that the constitution 
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or diathesis, which has been called gouty, in 
erder to prevent circamlocution, consists in de- 
bility associated with imperfect secretion and 
excretion, and, consequently, with fulness of 
blood, or with redundancy of excrementitious 
matters—the ultimate products of assimilation 
in the circulation—the treatment should obvi- 
ously be directed with reference to the predom- 
inance of either of these states. Although 
what has generally been called misplaced gout 
may thus be viewed as internal affections oc- 
eurring in the gouty diathesis, and although 
they sometimes present little deviation from 
those appearing in other circumstances, yet a 
very remarkable difference is often observed, 
the symptoms being very different, and often 
peculiar, and the juvantia and ledentia being 
also different. The predominance of debility 
and spasm in many of these affections induced 
Sprenorc, Cocren, and ScamipTmann to pre- 
scribe musk for them; and the success of the 
treatment is a presumption of the justness of 
their views, at least in respect of the cases in 
which it was employed. In addition to other 
stimulants and antispasmodics successfully re- 
sorted to in similar circumstances, most of 
which have been noticed above, I may state 
that a solution of phosphorus in ether has been 
advised by Taampcn and Husevanp; «conitum 
and nuz vomica, by Storrcx, myself, and others ; 
the spirits of tx ine, by Turoposiuvs and 
Goon; and large doses of olive oil, by Beerato, 
Marino, and Macacaans. If turpentine, how- 
ever, be resorted to, castor or olive oil should 
be given with it, in a quantity sufficient to pro- 
duce a full operation on the bowels ; and the 
same combination ought to be administered as 
an enema, in order to promote this effect. 
Neither of these substances, however, nor cam- 
phor, ammonia, ether, opiam, nor any of the 
other stimulants and antispasmodics previously 
mentioned, should be confided in alone, or un- 
aided by active and persevering external deri- 


constitutions. When these affections occur i 
weak and nervous persons, and are uoconnect- 
ed with plethora, or active visceral disease, 
the internal and external uses of these waters 
are beneficial, especially if due attention be 
paid to the excreting functions. When goat 
has debilitated the limbs, and weakened the 
constitution, so that the nervous system is de- 
pressed, and the circulation languid, a cours 
of warm sea bathing, with frictions of the 
weakened limbs, and sea air, may be tried, 
may precede the use of the waters of Bath or 
Buxton. Where swellings are seated in the 
vicinity of the joints, the Buxton baths, o 
pumping of the Buxton waters on the affected 
parts, are generally serviceable, especially if 
proper friction and shampooing be used imme- 
diately afterward.—b. Sir C. Scupamors 0b 
serves that the waters of Cheltenham prove high 
ly beneficial to gouty persons, particularly whea 
conjoined with alteratives and proper regimen. 
When the precursory symptoms are tedious, or 
assume the form of what is usually called ms 
placed gout, their stimulating properties often 
excite a paroxysm, but it is generally slight 
The water No. 4 seems most suitable to goaty 
patients, especially at the commencement of 
a course of these waters.—c. The water of 
Leamington and Harrowgate are not moch it 
ferior to those of Cheltenham, when they act 
sufficiently on the bowels, or when their oper 
ation is aided by aperients. They seem, hov- 
ever, in the circumstances just alluded to,» 
have considerable influence in exciting a ft f 
the disease. } 
95. d. The artificial mineral waters st Brigt 
ton, especially the Seidschutz, the Marvnbel. 
the Ems, and Carlsbad waters, may also be ei 
ployed in the more chronic or misplaced states 
of the disease. The waters of Wiesbades ut 
much used, both internally and externally, mt 
tonic or misplaced gout, as well as others f 
the Nassau springs ; but they are not super 














































vation. 


94. iv. Of Mineral and Thermal Waters in 
Gout.—Mineral waters are beneficial, 1st, by 
preventing a return of the paroxysm; 2dly, in 
cases of atonic and misplaced gout, by giving 


tone to the digestive and assimilating functions, 
and thereby either removing the internal affec- 
tion, or enabling the system to develop the dis- 


ease in the extremities.—a. Respecting the Bash 


waters, Dr. Bartow makes several judicious ob- 
servations. In gouty cases, he remarks, espe- 
cially where the stomach is very weak, and re- 
-quires some substitute for the wine and stimu- 
lants relinquished, the Bath waters give tone 
-to the stomach, improve appetite, and renovate 
Strength. They thus accomplish unequivocal 
good, not by the mere establishment of gout in 
the extremities, but hy reducing it to its simpler 
and more manageable state, through the amend- 
ment effected in the general health. In gener- 
al, it may be inferred, from what has been 
written on Bath watere in gout by Fatconer, 
Gissre, Bartow, and Scupamorg, that they are 
either injurious, or of little service, where pleth- 
ora, disease of the liver, or determination to 
the head exists, and that these states should 


be removed before they are resorted to; but’ 


that they are of service in debiltated, nervous, 
and irritable habits ; and for those anomalous 
or internal affections frequently attacking gouty 





to the mineral waters of our own country ~ 
Piso, Zeccaius, Bactivi, and Sauwvers cot 
sider the warm mineral waters 
in gout as little superior to common pamp-¥+ 
ter heated to the same temperature. They a 
vise from half a pint to a pint of common Wt 
ter, of a temperature from 90° to 114°, to & 
taken, and succeeded by moderate exercit 
every morning, before breakfast. Dr. Sist 
Dees states that, in anomalous gout, it allay 
the irritation of the stomach, and diffuses & 
generous warmth in the extremities ; and tha, 
if taken at night, it conduces to sleep. 
(While the Saratoga and Ballston mineral We 
ters have been recommended in cases of 
and rheumatism by some practitioners, o 
have not only doubted their efficacy, but evea 
considered their use as highly dangerous. 
Among those who have entertained the latter 
opinion is Dr. Witutam Meape, who has writ- 
ten a very excellent treatise on the chemical 
properties and medicinal qualities of these wa 
ters.* “TJ cannot agree,” says Dr. M., “ with 
the generality of writers who recommend such 
waters as Ballston and Saratoga in cases of 
the gout, under any form of it, but more partic 


* (* An Experimental loquiry into the Chemical 
ties and Medicinal Qualities of the Principal Mineral We 
ters of Ballston and S in the State of New-Yert,” 
&o., by Witttam Mgapg, M.D. Phil, 1617, Svo, p. J 
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ularly in the atonic or retrocedent species of it ; 
where there is a regular fit of it, they are ev- 
idently improper ; and where it is unfixed, and 
attended with cramps in several parts of the 
ody, severe pain in the stomach, &c., the cer- 
tain consequence of drinking a cold saline 
purgative would be to-fix it in the more vital 
organs instead of the extremities. A case of 
this nature uccurred to me, while at Ballston, 
in a gentleman from the South, who consulted 
me, after having drank the water of the Con- 
‘gress Spring for some weeks, with great ag- 
gravation of a complaint which he described as 
‘seated in his stomach and bowels, attended 
-with a discharge of blood from the intestines. 
Having some suspicion of the cause, I asked 
him whether he was subject to the gout; to 
which he answered, that he had been a martyr 
to it for many years, but that be had had no 
regular fit of it for a Jong time, and was order- 
ed to Baijlston by his physician. Thus the his- 
tory of his complaint was explained ; and after 
the most argent symptoms were removed by 
proper medicines, he had nothing more to do 
than to refrain from the use of the waters, and 
to remove to some more eligible place.” —{ Loc. 


cil. 

be. Hosack recommends the Saratoga wa- 
ters in the second stage and in atonic gout ; 
and other physicians think favourably of their 
use in almost—after aperients have been em- 
ployed—every period of the disease. Their 
composition, also, as shown by analysis, would 
Jead us to infer that they might prove service- 
able in the treatment of this affection. They 
are known to contain chloride of sodium, car- 
bonate of soda, hydriedate of soda, carbonate 
of lime, sulphate of lime, carbonate of magne- 
sia, sulphate of magnesia, carbonate of iron, 
bromide of potash, and sulphur, and, in a gas- 
eous state, carbonic acid and sulphuretted by- 
drogen. 

Many of these agents are expressly recom- 
gmended for the cure of gout, and there can be 
no doubt of their efficacy in the natural combi- 
nation presented in these waters, if used with 
caution, and their operation aided by other med- 
icines. The system is to be pre for their 
use by magnesia or bleeding, saline cathartics 
and diuretics, and all febrile excitement redu- 
ced ; and gastric irritation, if present, in a meas- 
_ure relieved, before commencing them. Inthe 
advanced stages of gout, as well as in chronic 
rheumatism, ma by langour of the func- 
tions generally, cool skin, and feeble pulse, es- 

ially in cases of a neuralgic character, at- 
tended with deficient biliary and urinary secre- 
“tion, we have found these waters, as well as 
the warm and hot springs of Virginia and North 
Carolina, of essential service. ef- 
fects evinced on drinking the New-Lebanon 
waters, as well as those of some other of our 
thermal springs, are, doubtless, like those of 
Bath, mainly explicable on the principle of pua- 
rity, dilution, and temperature. Dr. Scupa- 
mors thinks that the Bath waters of England, 
which are very similar to those of New- 
pon, are best adapted to the chronic form of 
gout, where there is great deficiency of nervous 
energy in the muscles, joined with languid cir- 
enlation in the extremities, and stiffness, with 
aching pains in the joints upon motion. The 
temperature of the Lebanon Springs (74°) is 
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well adapted for bathing in cases of gout and 
rheamatism, possessing, in fact, a sedative in+ 
fluence, so desirable in these affections, and far 
preferable to the stimulating action of a bath of 
100° Faarenueirr. The Saratoga waters are 
chalybeate as well as cathartic and diuretic, 
and this is to be in prescribing them 
for the cure of disease. Where there is organ- 
ic disease, or active inflammation of any or- 
gan, or much febrile excitement, their use will 
be contra-indicated ; but in functional deran 
ment, and depraved general health, attended 
with the former conditions, they will be found 
to surpass in efficacy most, if not all, other 
remedial agents, if judiciously used, and for a 
sufficient length of time. 

According to Dr. Frawcts, of all the mineral 
waters of the United States, there is none to be 
compared with the hydroguretted or sulphuret- 
ted waters of Avon, in Livingston county, State 
of New-York. After the necessary antiphlogis- 
tic treatment by the lancet, by cathartics, anti- 
monials, and the like, these waters, it is affirm- 
ed, are to be classed among the renovators best 
calculated for the building up the subdued gouty 
constitution. See Dr. Francis’s “ Observa- 
tions on the Mineral Waters of Avon Springs.” 

The “cold water cure” of Priessnitz has, of 
late, acquired considerable celebrity in the cure 
of gout and rheumatism ; and the evidence add- 
ed in favour of its efficacy certainly proves 
that it affords, at least, in some cases, tempo- 
rary relief. Captain Craxipar, in his work on 
hydropathy, remarks, “I declare, with a perfect 
knowledge of cause, and a deep conviction, 
founded on numerahle and notable facts, that 
the sudorific process and cold water are the 
only means of curing this disease. Gouty sub- 
jects, who could find no relief whatever in med- 
icine, were those that Priessnitz cured the 
quickest, however violent the complaint.” The 
patient is subjected, under this treatment, al- 
ternately to excessive sweats, by wrapping in 
wollen blankets, the application: of the cold 
douche to every part of the body, as well as 
cold, wet ban to the parts affected, and 
seat, or hip-bathe, &c.; the drinking of im- 
mense quantities of celd water, and as much ex- 
ercise as the patient can possibly take ; these, 
together with entire abstinence of all stimula- 
ting condiments and drinks, and a regulated 
diet, appear to have produced favourable effects 
in many cases of this obstinate disease. This 
treatment, persevered in for five or six weeks, 
generally brings on copious eruptions or boils, 
which is “ a crisis,” when the treatment 
begins to be moderated. We have but few ac- 
counts of any accideats occurring under this 
mode of treatment ; but all that we know of the 
pathology of gout, and the effects of cold wa- 
ter externally applied, must lead us to doubt the 
safety—even if we admit the occasional effica- 
cy—of this practice.) 

96. v. The Prevention of Gout consists chiefly 
in the careful avoidance of the predisposing 
and exciting causes, and of acidity of the prime 
via. An abstemious diet, and a small quantity 
of animal food, are requisite. Some writers, 
as Starx, Revi, and Loss, recommend the 
adoption of vegetable food only ; bat this re- 
striction is not necessary. Temperance is 

ally important ; unless it be vp can A se 
a no other means of prevention be per- 
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manently of service. Regular exercise on foot 
or on horseback, so as to promote the excre- 
tions, is likewise beneficial. Moderation of all 
the passions and affections of the mind, and 
avoidance of too intense or. prolonged mental 
application, have been insisted on by most wri- 
ters; the latter, especially, by Sypewnaw and 
Goop. If abstinence, however, be adhered to, 
and moderate exercise be taken, mental appli- 
cation is seldom injurious, Flannel clothing 
next the skin, by promoting the excreting func- 
tion of this surface, is very serviceable. All 
vicissitudes of temperature, and exposure to 
cold, wet, humidity, or changeable weather, 
ought to be avoided. The feet should be kept 
dry and warm, and, with the legs and knees, 
be sponged every morning, as advised by Sir 
C. Scupamore, with a strong solution of salt in 
water, of a tepid or slightly-warm temperature. 
If the limbs be weak, pained, or the parts thick- 
ened, frictions may be afterward used. Dss- 
8A0LT directs the limbe to be well rubbed, night 
and morning, with the hands covered with 
atrong worsted gloves; and states, that a man 
at seventy had gout, was cured, and remained 
free from it ever after, owing to this practice, 
although he lived to one hundred years. Sir 
W. Txmrce says that no man need have gout 
who can keep a slave to rub him. Cold bath- 
ing is hazardous for gouty persons, unless ac- 
tive frictions be employed immediately after- 
ward ; but tepid or warm salt-water bathing is 
useful. Of the kind of foud most serviceable 
in gouty cases, little farther need be stated 
than that the easiest digested is the best. 
Milk boiled, or warm from the cow, with bread 
or rice, should constitute a principal part of the 
food when the stomach is irritable, painful, or 
flatulent. Rich dishes and sauces, acids and 
pickles, pastry, heavy puddings, much butter, 
and the richer kinds of fish, as salmon, «&c., 
should be shunned. 

97. The medical means of prevention have 
already been noticed ($ 67). They consist 
chiefly of medicines calculated to promote the 
secretions and excretions, and restore nervous 
energy. Means producing this latter effect 
only are injurious, if they be not conjoined or 
alternated with those causing the former. 
Magnesia bas been much employed as a proph- 
ree: and is among the medicines that can 

employed either alone or with rhubarb. Its 
daily use has been dreaded since Mr. Branps 
published the accounts of two cases, in which 
4 formed concretions with the mucus of the 
intestines. But this occurrence is very rare, 
and, if more active purgatives be occasionally 
employed, not likely to occur. Lime-water 
and the alkalies have also been prescribed as 
prophylacties ; but the alkalies, when continued 
long, weaken the stomach, and relax the digest- 
ive muceas surface. The use of 3 dinner-pill 
such as J have directed above (§ 68), or pre- 
acribed in the Appendiz (F., 562), is more safe, 
and is generally beneficial. 

(To the very full and satisfactory history of 
the treatment of gout by Dr. Cortanp, little 
can be added. The disease is, fortunately, less 
frequent in our country than in Europe; and 
yet sufficiently so as to afford most practition- 
ers opportunities of testing the different modes 
of treatment recommended for its palliation or 
cure, Dr. Rusu, by his lectures. and publica- 


tions, did much to bring into vogue the prao- 
tice of copious blood-letting in this disease, aud 
the influence of his writings is still observed, 
especially among the older clase of physicians 
The other remedies recommended by Rows 
were, nitrate of potasea (in cases of inflammato- 
ry action, where the stomach is not affected); 
cool air; diluting liquors; abstinence from 
wine, spirits, and malt liquors ; and Wisters (which 
he considered an in remedy, after the 
reduction of the morbid action by evacuations) 
He mentions instances where a paroxysm of the 
disease has been cured by fear and terror.* 
Where the gout is attended with a feeble ma- 
bid action in the blood-vessels and viscera, of 
en occasioned by the neglect or too scanty use 
of evacuations in the first stage, a state of the 
system which is attended by a weak, quick, and 
soft palse, Dr. R, was in the habit of resorting 
to opium in small doses ; fermented and dis 
tilled liquors ; ether; carb. ammonia ; aroma 
ics, as allspice, ginger, pepper, cloves, macs, 
and Virginia snakeroot, in infusion ; oil of am 
ber; cinchona bark; the warm bath; saliry 
tion, &c. As means of preventing the reum 
of that state of the disease which is sccompe 
nied with violent action, Dr. R. recomments 


moderate indulgence of the venereal appetite; 
and, lastly, a regular state of the bowels. To 
prevent a return of that state of gout which » 
attended with a feeble morbid action in the 
blood-vessels and viscera, Dr. R. enjoins the 
use of a gently stimulating diet of animal foed 
and wine; chalybeate medicines ; the volatile 
tincture of gum guaiacum; ginger; suitable 
warmth; exercise; avoiding costiveness; 
agreeable mental occupation; the warm bath 
in winter, and the cold in summer; a wars 
climate, &c. 

Dr. Feancrs remarks that “ gout, as ms 
with in this country, is more frequently ass 
ciated with rheumatism than, according to met 
ical records, we have reasun to believe it o& 
curs in Europe. The combined forms of these 
two diseases, in individual cases, may have for 
their origin the consequences incident to pect 
liarity of climate, the sudden vicissitudes of 
beat and cold, dryness and humidity, the varie 
tions of temperature so remarkable at certaia 
seasons of the year,.as well as other agencies 
attributable to causes more or less depending 
upon biliary derangement and a depraved coe 
dition of the digestive o The extreme 
indulgence in animal f all classes. 
while it predisposes to an inflammatory diath- 
esis, seems also to aggravate or modify the 
several forms of rheumatism and gout, both by 
constitutional changes and by Jocal infinences. 
That gout, in a great majority of instances, e1- 
hibits unequivocal evidences of its inflamms- 
tory nature is too apparent to admit of di 
tion; and that a hereditary predisposition is 
often the primary cause of its occurrence is 
substantiated by facts of daily occurrence. 
Modern science strongly countenances the be- 
lief that increased mobility of the nervous ay> 
tem, and a vitiated state of the blood itself, are 
conspicuous among the dominant i 
of this disease, so annoying to the suffercr, so 
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perplexing to the medical prescriber. On the 
other hand, we find gout affecting females to 
whom no charges of excessive indulgence ei- 
ther in eating or in drinking could be brought ; 
whose lives were ex of the virtues, and 
whose social condition exempted them from the 
hardships of toil and the inclemencies of weath- 
er.. In these cases we have, perhaps, no other 
alternative in looking for the cause of the af- 
Tection than to transmitted taint. I have seen 
severe gout in females prior to the occurrence 
of the monthly Justrum; in cases of this na- 
ture, it might, perbaps, be thought- that gener- 
al plethora was a strong predisposing cause ; 
in the male subject we sometimes encounter 
gout ere the twelfth year of age. Such instan- 
ces lead us to infer that, while gout is, for the 
most part, actively inflammatory in its na- 
ture, the inflammation is peculiar in its kind. 
Tn nine cases out of ten, the cases of goat which 
T have witnessed have been associated with 
plethora; and that the condition is not 
unmixed with gastric disorganization, as the 
more immediate cause of the paroxysm, is too 
demonstrative to be resisted. 

“The vast importance of blood-letting in es 
is attested by daily experience ; and the dire- 
ful consequences of the preposterous practice 
of cold applications, as recommended by Kino- 
Lace and Goop, cannot too forcibly be kept in 
mind. The antiphlogistic treatment of the dis- 
ease, when not of the atonic form, seems rec- 
ommended by every consideration of its con- 
stitutional character and its local effects.” 

Dr. Atexawpze Ure has lately published a 
very important paper, in the “ Transactions 
ef the Royal Medical and Chirurgical Society 
of London,” on the use of benzoic acid for the 
removal of the tophaceous concretions or chalk- 
stones of gout. By administering a scruple of 
benzoic acid an hour after a meal, the urine 
voided two hours afterward will be found, on 
adding a small quantity of muriatic acid, to 
yield a cepious precipitate of beautiful rose- 
pink acicular crystals, which weigh about fifteen 

i These crystals are hippuric acid, and 
the quantity is, by atomic computation, equiva- 
lent to little more than one half the benzoic 
acid expended, so that the remainder must 
have made its escape by some other emanctory, 
probably the skin. By this singular interchange 
of elements, capable of being effected only by 
the aid of vital chemistry, we have an organic 
acid, containing eight atoms of azote and ten of 
carbon, replaced by one containing no less than 
189 of carbon and only two of azote, and that 
even in what various eminent pathologists re- 

rd as a highly-azotized state of the system. 

xperience has fully established the fact, that 
by thus substituting hipparate of soda, a salt of 
easy solubility, for the very sparingly soluble 
arate of that alkali, the formation of gouty con- 
cretions may be altogether prevented. 

We have met with several instances where 
fhe gout has been entirely eradicated by drop- 
ping the use of animal food and alcoholic 
drinks, and taking eonsiderable exercise. In 
one instance of this kind the patient had been 
a martyr to the disease for forty years; but 
after changing bis habits of living, he had no 
return of the complaint till his death, ten years 
afterward. We are satisfied, therefore, that 
however important medicines may be in the 
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treatment of gout, prophylactic measures ure 
far more important, as they prevent the neoes- 
sity of resorting to the former. The advanta- 
gee of exercise in this affection are forcibly jl- 
ustrated in the following statement of Dr. 
Dunauisow: “In chronic gout, succeeding a 
severe attack of acute gout in the author's own 
person, he determined to see whether the mor- 
bid catenation could be broken in upon by a 
thorough change of all the influences surround- 
ing him. With this view, he left the city (Phil- 
adelphia) with a friend, travelled to Boston, and 
erossed the country to Albany ; returned home, 
at the end ofa fortnight, perfectly restored, and 
remained free from any regular paroxyem of 
the disease for upward of three years.” (The 
Prac. of Medicine, 2d ed., Phil., 1844.) 

Considering gout to be intimately connected 
with depraved conditions of the alimentary 
canal, Professor Caarman depends chiefly on 
active purging in its treatment: a very ancient 
practice, and in general repute until proscribed 
by Srpsnnam. “ For forty years,” says Dr. C., 
“T have habitually employed purgatives in the 
paroxysms of gout, and with unequivocal ad- 
vantage. Not content with simply opening the 
bowels, I completely evacuate, by purging, the 
entire alimentary canal, which, being accom- 
plished, the dietressing sensations of the stom- 
ach are usually removed, the pain and inflam- 
mation of the limb gradually subside, and the 
paroxysm, thus broken, speedily passes away. 
To effect these purposes, however, it is often 
necessary to recur to the remedy. repeatedly.” 
—{Lectures om the more important Eruptive Fe- 
vers, Haemorrhages, and reese and on Gout 
and Rheumatism. Philad., 1844). Dr. C. reo- 
ommends, in general, calomel, or blue pill, to be 
followed by magnesia, or Epeom salts. The fol- 
lowing mixture he thinks one of the most ef- 
fectual of this class of articles, a table-spoon- 
fal of which is to be given every hour till it pur- 
ges copiously : B Magnes. Calc. 3j.; Sulph. Mag- 
nes., 3i}.; Tinct. Colch., xjas. ; Ag. Cinnam. Simp. 
Siij., ft. Miet. Dr. C. states that there are some 
cases of the disease attended with much gas- 
tric derangement and foul tongue, especially 
when acquired in miasmatic districts, and 
complicated with intermittent fever, where 
emetics are indispensable to a cure. The lao- 
cet is indicated by a strong febrile pulse, or ir- 

ar determinations of blood, and where lo- 

phlogosis is intense; and, in these cases, 

it should precede the use of cathartics, as well 
as all other measures. 

Dr. C. states that the necessity of the lancet 
bas been infinitely less since he has been in 
the habit of resorting to free purging, by which 
the increased pulse, the temperature, and oth- 
er febrile symptoms, as well as the topical in- 
flammation, are, in most cases, promptly re- 
moved. Ae the inflammation in gout is of a 
specific kind, it is less controllable by blood-Jet- 
ting than most phlegmasial diseases. As di- 
aphoretics in this disease, Dr. C. recommends 
Dove's powder, and carbonate of ammonia, 
with laudanum, aided by wine whey; as div- 
retics, aweet spirits of nitre, with colchicum, 
and especially an infusion of digitalis. He 
speaks favourably, also, of Lanriqus’s pills, 
which are made after the fag dee pen : 
B Extract. Colocynth. Comp. gr. iv. ; . 
gr.L; Fol. Digital. gr. 06. ; Muc. Gum Arab. q. 8. 
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ft. pill No. 1: two to be taken morning and 
night. As palliatives for the local affection, 
Jeeches afford the most prompt relief; and if 
these are not to be procured, tepid fomenta- 
tions of poppy heads, the hop, chamomile flow- 
ers, &c., will be useful. 

Professor Cusrman also remarks that he 
“‘ cannot forbear to urge the value of our min- 
eral and thermal! springs, in their relations to 
every modification of the disease. Those of 
Europe, of a similar kind, have immemoriably 
had an indisputable reputation in this respect, 
and to which I have reason to believe our own 
are still more entitled, from greater efficacy. 
The waters of Bedford in Pennsylvania, of 
Saratoga in New-York, and of the White Sul- 
phur Springs in Virginia, are eminently calca- 
lated to repair the derangement of the prime 
viee, the liver, and kidneys incident to the dis- 
ease ; and the warm and hot baths, in the same 
neighbourhood as the last, are not less so to re- 
establish a healthy condition of the skin, very 
frequently dry and harsh, with a feeble capil- 
lary circulation ; to invigorate the nervous sys- 
tem, nearly always out of order; and, above 
all, perhaps, are they serviceable in the cure of 
muscular weakness of the lower limbs, and the 
chronic swellings, rigidities, and other inju- 
ries of the articulations. The first is to be 
preferred in reference to the general affections 
named, and the second to relieve the topical 
lesions, especially when applied as. douches, 
followed by frictions and shampooing. No- 
thing need be said of the influence of the long 
journey to reach these springs, or of the deli- 
cious climate of the locality, or of the charms 
of the society by which they are distinguished.” 
—(Loe. cit.)} 
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GRAVEL. See Using, &o. 
HAEMORRHAGE. — Syn. perrere (from 
alya, blood, and Ayyvus, I break forth), Al- 
uoppora (from alua and péu, I flow), Gr.— 
inis Profluvium, Sanguiflurus, Auct. 

Latin. Hemorrhagia, Sauvages, Cullen, &c. 

Hamorrhaa, Swediaur, &c. Cauma Hamor- 

rhagicum, Young. Profusio, Linneeus. Heé- 

morrhagic, Flux de Sang, Fr. Das Bluten, 

Blutfluss, Germ. Emorragie, Flusso di San- 

gue, Ital. Hemorrhagy, Bleeding. 

Crassir.—l. Class, Febrile ases; 4, 
Order, Hemorrhages (Cullen). 3. Class, 
Sanguineous Diseases ; 4. Order, Ca- 
chexies (Good). I. Crass, III. Onper 
(Author in Preface). 

1. Devin.—The discharge or escape of blood 
from the vessels or channcls in which tt circulates 
an the healthy state of the body. 

2. Hemorr: may take place from the 
heart, the arteries, the capillaries, or veins, in 
consequence of disease or of external injury. 
It may proceed from the capillaries without 
any obvious lesion, excepting an almost inap- 
preciable dilatation of them; or from the ves- 
sels formed in adventitious productions, as from 
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fungoid, carcinomatous, and erectile tumours. 
It is more or less intimately connected with, 
and even dependant upon the state of vita 
power and of vascular action, and upon loca 
or general plethora, especially when proceed- 
ing from capillary vessels. 
8. Although the definition boi above cow 
rises all the various kinds of hemorrhage, yet 
f will confine myself to the consideration of 


"| those states of it which fall more especially 


under the cognizance of the physician. Whea 


P- | ever the red particles of the blood escape from 


the vessela to any very evident amount, bem- 
orrb may be said to exist ; and this infer- 
ence is admissible in whatever situation the 
extravasation takes place, whether on macous 
or serous surfaces, in the parcnchyma of or- 
gans, or in any of the compound structures of 
the frame. All parts of the body may become 
the seats of hemorrhage, excepting those which 
are extremely dense, as the cartilages, 
ligaments, tendons, é&c. 

4. Although hemorrhage may take place 


and | from any part of the circulating system in con- 


sequence of injury or of disease, yet it most 
frequently proceeds from the minute vesecis 


- | distributed in mucous or serous membranes, or 


in the parench of organs, as in exbalatioa 
or exudation from their extremities or pores. 
Before the time of Morzcaom, as M. Caomet 
has remarked, it was ascribed to the ruptare 
of a blood-vessel; and the same doctrine was 
very generally received uatil Bicaar and Lags- 
nec confirmed the views of this celebrated 
pathologist. Cases, however, often are met 


.| with in which it is very difficult to determine 


whether the hemorrhage proceeds from exha- 


acd | lation or from a ruptured or diseased vessel ; 


and, even on inspection after death, the most 
intimate examination is requisite to the ascer- 
taining of its source. 

6. discharge of blood from capillary vee- 
sels, in the form of exhalation or exudatioca, 
has been very generally viewed as depending 
upon a state of those vessels different from 
that which constitutes inflammation. This 
doctrine has been recently controverted, par- 
ticularly by Lerzevrz and Brocssais; and the 
following points, in which hemorrhage closety 
resembles infammation, have been adduced im 
proof of their very intimate connexion, if mot 
of their identity: they both very frequently 
arise from the same predisposing and exciti 
causes; both are idiopathic or primary, 
symptomatic or consecutive; both are either 
sthenic or asthenic, acute or chronic, active or 
passive ; they both affect chiefly the same ar 
gans, and both require the same treatment. Not- 
withstanding these resemblances, hemorrhage 
is far from being the same disease aa inflamma- 
tion, as will appear in the sequel (4 18, 15). 

6. In a great majority of instances, hzemor- 
rhage is merely a symptom, contingent upon a 
variety of affections, the primary ailment being 
chiefly important to the physician. This is the 
case no less when it takes place as an exhala- 
tion from mucous surfaces, as when it ccours 
from disease of the vessels, or into serous cav- 
ities, or the parenchyma of organa If we 
enter into an analysis of the ica) rela- 
tions of hemorrhages, we shall find that im 
comparatively few cases are they strictly pri- 
mary or idiopathic. This term, therefore, manus 
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have a relative acceptation as regards them. 
Even when proceeding from the capillaries of 
Mucous surfaces, and when perfectly inde- 
pendent of organic lesion of the vessels or of 
that surface, hemorrhage is a consequence of 
antecedent changes; and it ie indispensable to 
the due consideration of the subject that the 
nature of these changes should be understood. 
They may be referred to four general heads, 
namely, Ist. To the states of organic nervous 
power and vital action; 2d. To the state of 
structure in which the hemorrhage takes place; 
Sd. To the state of the circulating organs and 
vessels ; 4th. To the conditions of the blood; 
and, 5th. To any two or more of these conjoined. 
7. i. Of the States of Organic Nervoxs Power, 
or Tone, and of Vascular Action, in Haemorrhe- 
ges.—Although nervous power may be either 
excited or depressed in the seat of hemor- 
rhage, it is rarely the former, even when vas- 
cular action is increased, unless an irregular 
distribution or determination of it to the part 
from its suppression in some other 
situation, or from local irritation. Vascular 
action, however, is much more frequently in- 
creased than depressed, not only in the part, 
but throughout the system ; this increase 
is generally much above the state of organic 
nervous power ortone. Owing to this circum- 
stance—to the deficient tone of the extreme 
vessels, and to the imperfect resistance op- 
by them to the increased action of the 
tt—is to be attributed, in part, the occur- 
rence of hemorrhage ; or, in other words, vas- 
cular action overcomes the resistance opposed 
to it by the vital tone of the capillaries of the 
part in which hemorrhage takes place. The 
frequent increase of action in this class of dis- 
eases induced Dr. Cutten to arrange them 
among febrile complaints. But this increase 
is not general; and, even when it exists, it is 
often consecutive upon, or produced by the 
sanguineous discharge. When h 
are accompanied by excited action, the vasca- 
lar excitement is frequently manifested chiefly 
in the parts affected, and in those adjoining 
them, in the mar of active eens or 
congestion. us, in epistaxis, hemoptysis, 
hematemesis, hemorrhoids, &c., there is ex- 
cited action in, or determination to the o 
or structures in the vicinity of the surface from 
which the blood is discharged, although the cir- 
samt es a take 92 Per tp be 
natural, or even w the usaal eoaaeai 
This circumstance, in connexion with the an- 
tecedent and concomitant phenomena of hem- 
orrhages, indicates en irregular distribation 
of vital action, generally attended by deficient 
organic nervous power or tone, an increase of 
vascular action in certain parts, and a diminu- 
tion of it in others, rather than a state of gen- 
eral febrile commotion. In many instances, 
also, more especially in the symptomatic vari- 
eties, the extravasation is unaccompanied by 
increased action, and, as we shall see here- 
after, is more frequently the result either of a 
morbid condition of the textures, or of the 
vessels themselves, or of impeded return of 
the blood, in copnexion frequently with pletho- 
ya, local or general, and with other morbid 
states about to be noticed. 
8. While, bowever, we observe, thus fre- 
quently, an irregular distribution of vital action 
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through the frame, the increased action, when 
increase exists, being in the seat and vicinity 
of hemorrhage, it must be admitted that feb- 
rile commotion also sometimes exists and ush- 
ers in the sanguineous discharge. It would 
seem as if, in many of these cases, the febrile 
excitement, accidentally produced, had given 
Tise, owing to the increase of the vis 2 tergo, to 
the extravasation ; the impaired tone of the 
extreme vessels being insufficient to antago- 
nize the action of the heart. 

9. In many cases, the hemorrhage is alto- 
gether the result of irritation, particularly when 
applied to a mucous surface ; but, in these, the 
sanguineous discharge is very slight, or is 
merely a part of the evacuation that takes 

Here the extreme vessels become en- 
or dilated, owing to that state of vital 
expansion which mucous and erectile tissues 
assume when subjected to irritants or stimuli. 
From the expansion thus induced, an increased 
momentum of blood in the enlarged capillaries, 
and the determination of the circulating fluid 
to this quarter, necessarily result. If we ap- 
ply any irritating substance to a mucous sur- 
face, the nerves of the pert are excited, their 
vital manifestations are at first augmented, 
and the capillaries are ultimately expanded or 
enlarged, the tissue assuming more or less of 
increased volume. This erectile state, which 
all vascular parts present in a greater or less 
degree, according to their vascularity, and the 
extent to which they are supplied with organic 
nerves, generally subsides when the irritation 
is withdrawn ; but if it continues to act ener- 
getically, and especially if it affect the action 
of the heart, and thereby occasion general irri- 
tation or febrile commotion, the expansion of 
the extreme vessels may proceed so far as to 
solicit, upon hydraulic principles, so great a 
flux of blood through them as may overcome 
their power of vital resistance, or may occasion 
the exudation of this fluid through their pores, 
which, owing to their distention, acquire an 
increased diameter, and allow the red particles 
of the blood to exude. This result is stil! more 
likely to occur when organic nervous power is 
deficient or depressed, as it frequently is in the 
constitutions and circumstances in which hem- 
orrhages occur. , 

10. The effect thus produced by material ir- 
ritants may take place rs an excited state ud 
the organic nerves supplying the tissue, t 
primary affection being in these nerves, and 
oceasioning the vital expansion of the capilla- 
ries, the increased afflux of blood to these ves- 
sels, and al] the contingent phenomena. Such 
appears to be the procession of morbid changes 
in many cases of active ney bare of an idio- 
pathic or primary kind. rat change takes 
place in the organic nerves of the affected part, 
and occasions the vital expansion of the capil- 
Jaries, and thereby an increased flux of blood 
through these vessels and the larger trunks 
supplying them ; the excited state of the nerves 
and the increased action of the vessels being 
propagated to the beart through the medium of 
the organic, nervous, and vascular systems. 
Thus febrile commotion is induced in the more 
active forms of hemorrhage. If we attend 
closely to the sym in such cases, we shall 
find a sense of titillation and of increased heat, 
with throbbing of the vessels, &c., ushering in, 
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the discharge of blood. These symptoms clear- 
ly indicate the first change produced on the or- 
ganic nerves, and its effects upon the circula- 
tion of the part. At last the blood pours forth, 
and shows that the tone or power of resist- 
ance in the extreme vessels has so far yielded 
to the increased momentum of blood as to al- 
low the escape of a portion of this fluid through 
the pores of these vessels, and of the tissues 
in which they ramify, the vital cohesion of the 
tissues either being originally weak, or having 
become weakened hy pre-existent disease, as 
in the case of consecutive hemoptysis, or of 
hemorrhage occurring in the course of fevers. 

11. From this it will be seen that, in active 
hemorrhage, more or less excited action ex- 
ists in the seat of the discharge ; and when it 
commences in this seat, it is propagated to the 
heart in the manner above stated. The mere 
demand which is made upon the heart by the 
augmented afflux of blood solicited by the di- 
lated and discharging capillaries is insufficient 
to account for the characteristic phenomena of 
disease, without calling into aid the organic 
nervous influence, and the reaction consequent 
upon the sadden depletion of the vessels du- 
ring a state of plethora. It will explain in- 
creased rapidity of the pulse, but little more. 
While, bowever, I thus contend for the fre- 
quency of excited action in the seat of hem- 
orrhage, often confined chiefly to that situa- 
tion or its vicinity, or extended more or less 
throughout the frame, and assuming various 
grades of activity, it must not be overlooked 
that this action is generally attended by im- 
paired nervous power or tone, and weakened 
cohesion of the extreme vessels and tissues in 
which they ramify. In proportion to the fee- 
bleness of vascular action, and to the loss of 
vital tone and of cohesion of the capillaries and 
tissues, will the hemorrhage present more of 
an asthenic or passive character. But there 
is no absolute or anvarying grade, to which the 
terms sthenic or active, and asthenic or passive 
can be applied ; but every degree of action, as 
well as of diminished tone, either above or be- 
low the healthy standard, will present itself in 
practice. This association of excited vascular 
action and capillary expansion, with weakened 
nervous tone and vital cohesion, argued for 
above, is fully evinced by the state of the 
pulsé, which, ia most hemorrhagic diseases, is 
broad, open, compressible, soft, and sharp; the 
parietes of the artery being felt as if yielding 
to the impulse of the heart, but quickly react. 
ing upon the momentum with which the cur- 
rent of blood is propelled ; thus imparting a 
sharp, or bounding, or jerking character to the 
pulsation. 

12. It is not only an i ar distribution of 
organic nervous power, with vascular excite- 
ment and deficient tone, by which hemorrha- 
ges are frequently characterized ; but the di- 
mninished cohesion of the extreme vessels, and 
of the tissues in which they ramify, above al- 
laded to, is often the prominent feature of the 
pathological conditions in which these disea- 
ses originate. This diminution of vital cohe- 
sion in the part is generally associated with 
debility; and with weak, although frequent, or 
even excited action of the heart, the phenom- 
ena varying with the state of action, or the de- 
gee of excitement, or, indeed, with the modi- 
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fled grades in which the different elements of 
this pathological state present themselves, In 
such cases, the dilated and congested capill- 
ries, the deficient nervous power, and the gen- 
erally weakened vital manifestations of thé 
frame require, in their different grades, the 
accurate recognition and attention of the prac- 
titioner. In a cases Hs roel wai bem 
orrhage, the frequency of the pulse is mista- 
ken for excitement ; bat, in these, the frequent 
contractions of the heart are the 

consequence of the loss of blood, and of the im- 
perfect tonic contraction of the series of circt- 
lating vessels upon their contents—are the re- 
sult of the loss of tension in the vascular ci- 
cle, and of the facility with which the current 
is propelled in a relaxed and yielding channel 

13. ii. Changes in the Structures, the Seals of 
Hamorrhage.—The escape of red blood from 
the vessels generally takes place upon those 
surfaces most engaged in exhalation and se 
cretion, and in those structures which, owing 
to their natural laxity, furnish a slight support 
to the capillaries supplying them. Yet e- 
travasation will not take place, as already re- 
marked, during a healthy state of the part, or 
when its vital cohesion is undiminished. It 
aetna supervenes in consequence of certail 

lesions of the action and organization of the 
vascular and capillary systems, or of the ti 
sues which they supply, or of both together. 
But it should not Le overlooked that a change 
in the state of the tissues will generally, s00r- 
er or later, affect the capillaries supply 
them, while a lesion of the latter will also 
fect the state of the former. The question, 
therefore, chiefly regards the priority of affe> 
tion, and the extent to which either becomes 
changed. Bat it shonld also be admitted that 
the lesion may be coetaneous and co-ordinats 
in both the capillaries, and in the tissues tht 
seat of hemorrhage. 

14. Discharges of blood seldom take place t@ 
any amount, excepting in textures which fu- 
nish, from original conformation, or from dia- 
ination of vital cohesion, an insufficient sep 
port to the capillary vessels, and which imper- 
fectly enable them to withstand the distending 
power to which they are subjected by the oc 
casional increase of the heart's action, and of 
the momentum of blood passing through them, 
or by an impeded return of blood throngh the 
veins, or by general or local plethora. This 
important pathological fact is demonstrated by 
the occurrence of hemorrbages as a conse 
quence of softening of the mucous surfaces, of 
of cellalar and parenchymatous structures, of 
of serous membranes, particularly when their 
Vital cohesion has been diminished by consti- 
tutional disease, and when the impulse or a> 
tion of the heart and arteries has been increa> 
ed by any external or internal cause. The 
sanguineous discharges occurring in dysentery, 
scurvy, purpura hemorrhagica, fever, &c., are 
familiar instances of the influence of deficient 
cohesion of the tissues in the production of 
hemorrhage ; and epistaxis, hemoptysis, bem- 
orrhoids, d&c., illustrate a combination of this 
state with increased vascular action, in which 
both the heart and arteries participate. 

15. iii. Of Changes in the circulating Organs 
and Vesaels in the Production of Hemorrhage.— 
As to the state of the capillaries in hemor. 
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rhage, it is unnecessary to advance much be- 
yond what I have already stated (4 13), be- 
cause their conditions are very intimately as- 
socisted with the states of nervous power and 
of vascular action characterizing the attack. 
In all the more idiopathic hemorrhages the 
vessels cannot be said to undergo any rupture. 


Their minuter ramifications and extremities | and 


seem to be dilated, and their pores, whether 
lateral or terminal, so far enlarged by the de- 
ficient tone and cohesion of their parietes, and 
of the tissues in which they terminate, as to 
admit of the exudation of a large portion of 
the blood fowing through them. This state of 
the capillaries in the seat of hemorrhage is, 
however, generally associated with other im- 
portant changes in the circulation, and in the 
blood itself. The changes in the circulating 
organs Vary in the different states of hemor- 
rhage. Those which and induce the 
discharge are geverally different from those 
which acoompany it, and ought to be carefully 
distinguished ; they are principally the follow- 
ing: Ist. Increased action of the heart and 
general febrile commotion, as above explained 
—as in active, sthenic, or febrile hemorrhages. 
8d. Determination of blood to the seat of hem- 
orrhage, or active congestion of its capilla- 
ries and larger veesels, with symptoms of ex- 
cited action of the part and its vicinity chiefly, 
as in sub-ecute cases. 3d. Very frequent or 
very weakened action of the heart, with de- 
pressed nervous power, impaired tone of the 
Circulation, and laxity of the soft solids, as in 
asthenic, passive, Or non-febrile haemorrhages. 
4th. Impeded circulation, and consequent con- 
gestion of the venous system, arising from dis- 
ease of the heart. 6th. Interrupted circulation 
through the liver, or impeded retarn of blood 
from any viscus or part, as in some symptomat- 


ic 3 

16. The fret, second, and third of these states 
have been sufficiently explained. In the first 
and second, however, the dependance of the 
hemorrhage u inordinate action and hyper- 
trophy of the rt should not be overlooked, 
effusion of blood within the cranium or into the 
langs being occasionally caused by this ed et 
ic lesion. The second pathological state of the 
circulating system commonly precedes the dis- 
charge, or exists chiefly at its t, 
is frequently the immediate cause of the hem- 
orrhage, and is generally removed by it, as in ep- 
istaxis, &e. In the fourth of the above states 
the hemorrhage is entirely owing to the ve- 
nous congestion or plethora induced by the 
cardiac disease. Extravasations ef blood from 
this cause generally assume states interme- 
diate between active and passive. The ob- 
stauetion to the circulation through some one 
of the cavities of the heart extends its influ- 
ence to the venous capillaries, and these also 
become congested. The action of the heart 
and arteries being unimpaired, or even in- 
creased by the obstacle to the circalation 
through the veins, the congestion of the capil- 
laries is thereby augmented, until at last their 
contents partially exude through their pari- 
etes or pores in the situations where they are 
of the greatest tenuity, or are weakest, or the 
least supported by the structures in which they 
are distributed. This form of hemorrhage is 
analogous to the inflammatory action which 





occasionally takes place under similar circam- 
stances, and differs from it chiefly in respect 
of the states of vital cohesion and tone in the 
vessels and tissues affected, and of the fluids 
discharged from the diseased parts. Where 
inflammatory action is the consecutive affec- 
tion, the organic nervous power of the part, 
the tone of the capillaries have not been 
overpowered by the congestion or local pleth- 
ora to which they had been subjected, but re- 
act upon the causes of distention. When, how- 
ever, hemorrhage is the result, we may infer, 
either that the tonic action of the capillaries 
has been overcome, and the blood has exuded 
through them, as just stated, or that the co- 
hesion of the tissue has been so weakened as 
to deprive the capillaries of the necessary sup- 
port, and thus to favour their dilatation and 
the consequent effusion ; but it is very proba- 
ble that this result more frequently arises from 
the co-existence of both these changes than 
from either of them singly. This reasoning 
equally applies to the hemorrhages consequent 
upon circulation through the liver, 
or interrupted return of blood through any part 
of the venous system. A large proportion of 
cases of hemutemesis, of intestinal heemorrha- 
ges, of hemorrhoids, of hemoptysis, and of 
extravasations into parenchymatous organs, 
are caused in part, if not altogether, by this 
state of the circulation, although debility, vas- 
cular plethora, &c., are also often concerned, 
more or less, in their production. 

17. iv. Of the States of the Blood tn Hamor- 
rhages.—Changes in the circulating fluid, as to 
quantity and crasis, are more concerned in the 
production of hem than modern wri- 
ters have admitted. In the frst of the patho- 
logical states of the circulating system (4 15, 
16) the blood possesses nearly its natural cra- 
sis; and, when vascular excitement is con- 
siderable, it often presents similar appearances 
to those in inflammation, and jis not remark- 
ably deficient in fibrin. In this state of the 
disease, especially, marked evidence of vasca- 
lar plethora has preceded and ushered in the 
attack. In the second state of the circulation 
($§ 15) the blood may be of natural eprcet 
ance, or it may participate slightly in the in- 
flammatory or sthenic characters ; or its cras- 
samentum may be loose, and either large or 
small, for the quantity of serum. Its fibrin 
may be also more or less deficient. In this 
state, general as well as local plethora usually 
exists at the commencement of the seizure. 

18. In the third, or decidedly asthenic patho- 
logical condition (4 15), the blood is more man- 
ifestly altered than in either of the above. It 
usually does not separate into a firm coagulum. 
Sometimes no separation into crassamentom 
aml serum takes place; and, if it does so sep- 
arate, the former is loose, dark, or even black, 
particalarly in its lower part, and ily mixes 
with the serum, in which it is occasionally 
sunk, appearing like a black deposite at the 
bottom of the vessel. In some cases the blood 
flows from the part like a dark cruor or sanies, 
without ris, pega or contributing thereby to 
the arrest of the discharge ; in other instances 
it is pale, thin, and watery. The deficiency 
of fibrin in all these ciroumstances is very re- 
markable. Jn several, the eerum is unusually 
albuminous. In this form, there may be gen- 
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eral or partial vascular plethora at the com- 
mencement of the attack ; but I believe that a 
state of ansemia is sometimes present, particao- 
larly when the blood is pale, thin, and watery ; 
at least there is an obvious deficiency of fibrin 
and of red particles. This state of the circu- 
lating fluid is sometimes primary ; is not infre- 
quently associated with a lax or delicate organ- 
ization of the extreme vessels; and evidently 
contributes to the production of the hemor- 
rhage, the weak or lax capillaries giving a ready 
issue to the thin fluid, especially in its state of 
deficient crasis. 

19. While the first, second, and third patholo- 
gical conditions of the vessels above noticed— 
which may be considered as constituting the 
more idiopathic forms of hemorrhage—are 
thus attended with various morbid states of 
the circulating fluid; some of these states, 
however, being proper to, or the usual copcom- 
itants of these conditions of the vossels, it 
should be recollected that each of these condi- 
tions insensibly passes into one another, and 
that each of those morbid appearances of the 
blood is variously modified and combined ; so 
that hemorrhagic diseases, in the different 
forms, states, and complications in which they 
present themselves to our notice, are occasion- 
ally accompanied with every morbid change 
comprised m the article on the Pathology of the 
Buoop. Moreover, the appearance of this fluid 
varies, at different stages of the same seizare, 
with the quantity lost, and with the depression 
of vital power thereby produced ; so that when 
the hemorrhage has been to a very considera- 
ble amount, the proportion of serum becomes 
relatively much increased, owing to the rapid 
absorption of fiuids into the circulation from 
the prima via, and different tissues and organs ; 
the density of the coagulum beihg, at the same 
time, more or less diminished, and the quantity 
of fibrin remarkably lessened, as the sthenic 
passes into asthenic action, until, at last, fibrin 
can scarcely be detected in the more asthenic 
or passive forms of the disease. 

20. Of the frequency of plethora, general or 
local, as an element of the pathological condi- 
tion ushering in hemorrhage, the practitioner 
should be fully aware, as the removal of this 
state is intimately connected with the preven- 
tion and judicious treatment of the iipeaee: 
The quantity, as well as distribution of the 
blood in the system, the state of organic ner- 
vous power, by which local determinations of 
blood are chiefly produced, the degree of vas- 
cular action, and the turgidity of the part affect- 
ed, vary with the age of the patient, with his 
constitution and temperament, and with the 
nature of antecedent or associated disorder. 
It may be stated as a general inference, that 
heemorrhages aro moro referrible to excited gc- 
tior of the heart, to irritation in the seat of 
discharge, and to a dilated or morbidly erectile 
state of the capillaries, conjoined with increas- 
ed action of arterial vessels, and, consequently, 
that they partake more of an acute, active, or 
sthenic character, the earlier the age of the 
patient. On the other band, they more evi- 
dently depend upon obstruction to the venous 
and capillary circulation ; on a softened, relax- 
ed, or diseased state of the structure in which 
they occur ; and on lesions of the vessels them- 
selves ; and, therefore, are more commonly of 
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a passive or asthenic kind, or, at least, present 
the lower grades of activity, the more advanced 
the peri of life at which they take place. 
As to the influence of age on the forms of 
hemorrhage, my opinions are not very differ- 
ent from those of Stant, in whose writin 
may be found much of what has more oaey 
been advanced on the pathology of this class 
of diseases. 

{M. Awprat has shown, by his late research- 
es (“Pathological He ,” Am.ed., Philad, 
1844), that the cause of hemorrhage, m many 
inetances, cannot be traced to any primitive 
lesion of the solids, bat is owing to an absolute 
or relative diminution in the quantity of fibrin, as 
above stated. Thus, in scurvy and typhus fever, 
in which diseases the blood contains but little 
fibrin, hemorrhage is a Vv common occur- 
rence; while in phlegmasial diseases, where 
there is an absolute excess of this element, 
hemorrhage is rare. The same is true in 
chlorosis, where the proportion of fibrin is rel- 
atively great. It is, then, a diminution of the 
fibrin relatively to the globules that predisposes 
to hemorrhage, and the relation of these two 
facts is so constant as to justify the belief that 
the one is the cause of the other. It may be 
objected to this view, that the hamo in- 
duces the diminution of the fibrin in the b $ 
but the loss of blood, according to the observa- 
tions of AnpgaL, must be very copious to pro- 
duce that effect, and the same pathologist re- 
marks that he has seen the fibrin diminish 
where the amount of the hemorrhage could 
not explain that occurrence. But if the hem- 
orrhage produced a change of the blood in 
such cases, the globules should be found dimin- 
ished in a larger proportion, even, than the 
fibrin ; but so far from this being the case, the 
globules are most frequently in excess rela- 
tively to the fibrin, There are two very dif- 
ferent conditions of the blood, then, which may 
predis to hemorrhage : the first being that 
in which the amount of globules has reached 
the highest limit of the physiological state, or 
has exceeded it, the fibrin meanwhile preserv- 
ing its normal proportion, and standing at least 
as often below as above {ts average, as in cases 
of plethora, where there is always a greater or 
less disposition to hemorrhage, especially to 
epistaxis. This occurrence always affords 

relief, because the hemo dimin- 
ishes the amount of globules of the blood with- 
out affecting its fibrin; the equilibrium between 
here xe! Fpocye is thus spontaneously re- 
established, gemorrhage, with ptoms 
of plethora, ie not rcnewed until an ecael of 
glo is once more reproduced along with 
the blood. But there is a still stronger dispo- 
sition to hemorrhage where the quantity of 
fibrin is below the healthy standard, while that 
of the globules is natural, as in scurvy. Inca 
ses of hemorrhagic diathesis, met with occa- 
sionally in eome families and individuals, there 
is undoubtedly a relative diminution of fibrin, 
as compared with the globules, and the same 
is observed tn be the case in purpura hemor- 
rhagica, and even scarlatina and typhoid fever, 
attended with petechi@. Axpra has noticed 
the same condition in some cases of cerebral 
hemorrhage, leading to a want of plasticity in 
the vital @uid. The cases in which the fibrin 
is only diminished relatively to the globules in 
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excess belong, by virtue of their symptoms, to 
the class of hemorrhages called active; while 
the cases in which the fibrin is really or abso- 
lately diminished, belong to that class of ham- 
Orrhages called pessive; so that this ancient 
classification, which has been rejected by some 
late pathologists, is ascertained to be founded 
in nature. Anorat has also shown that a mere 
diminution of the globules is not a direct cause 
of hemorrhage, although we often observe this 
accident occur, with disastrous obstinacy, in 
persons who have suffered from excessive loss 
of blood; but here there is a diminution not only 
of the glodules, but also of Abrin, to which latter 
circumstance the hemorrhage isowing. If we 
bleed an animal to death, and divide the blood 
into several distinct portions, we find that the 
portions last drawn abound less in fibrin than 
those which first escaped. The fact, then, is 
well established, that profuse and repeated 
hemorrhage exbactsts the blood of its fibrin, 80 
that at le it escapes from other outlets 
than those which it at first issued. We 
have seep an instance similar to one related by 
Anprat, where the surface became covered 
with petechie during the continuance of a co- 
pious epistaxis that could not be arrested, al- 
though he had never before had such symp- 
toms. In this manner, a hemorrbage which 
has exhausted the system by its copiousness, 
and its frequent returns, finds a cause of its 
istence and relapse in the new condition 

of the blood which it has created. Hence the 
r of resorting to copious depletion for ar- 
resting or preventing hemorrhage, as it may 
have the very effect of perpetuating its recur- 
rence.—{ Lec. cit.) According to AnpraL, ham- 
orrhagic blood, as regards its physical prop- 
erties, does not differ from that of the pyrexie.* 
It never presents any buffy coat, without in- 
flammatory complication. The clot is gener- 
ally large, and never small, except in cases of 
extreme poverty of the blood. It is generally 
remarkabie for considerable softness, and when 
the hemorrhage depends on a very — dimi- 
nution of fibrin, the blood may be so little coag- 
ulable as hardly to form a true clot ; or it may 
happen that, instead of this latter, there is no- 
thing in the vessel containing the blood except 
some disconnected lumps suspended in reddish 
serum. This constitutes that dissolved state 
of the blood which we observe in some low 
fevers, and in cholera, and is doubtless con- 
nected with some modification of innervation, 
a0 subtile and obecure as to evade our most dili- 
gent investigations. Madéenpiz (On the Blood, 
VoL ii., p. 316) has produced a similar condition 
of the vital fluid, by injecting into the veins of 
living animals s concentrated solution of sub- 
carbonate of soda, attended also with the same 
symptoms as are met with in those adynamic 
forms of disease in which a similar state of the 
blood exists; and it is worthy of remark in 


this connexion, that some pathologists have 
found an excess of alkaline matter in the im- 
perfectly coagulated blood of persons who died 
of low fevers or scurvy. MM. Anprat and 
Frenoy have also observed the same fact in 
relation to the blood of scorbutic patients, and 
the former pathologist supposes that the dif- 
ferent virulent and miasmatic substances whicb, 
on being introduced into the blood, diminish its 
coagulability, act apon the fibrin like the alka- 
line substances above mentioned : among these 
are the virus of the viper and rattlesnake, &c. ; 
malaria from putrid animal and vegetable mat- 
ter; the koino-miasm of contagious diseases ; 
powerful emotions of the mind ; severe shocks 
to the nervous system, as well as an impover- 
ished diet, and impure air. We need but al- 
ude to the admitted fact that the nervous sys- 
tem exerts 8 powerful influence on the conati- 
tution of the blood, and that a lesion of inner- 
vation may deteriorate the blood just as an al- 
teration of the blood may modify the nervous 
action. Prof. Durvy, of Alfert, states that, by 
dividing the pneumogastric nerves in horses, 
the blood of these animals lost its property of 
coagulating, and it is well known that the 
blood is found dissolved in animals killed im- 
mediately after being violently driven. Does 
this fact seem to throw any light on the cause 
of those hemorrhages which so frequently oc- 
cur after long-continued and violent exercise ? 

A diminution of the fibrinous element of the 
blood seems to have characterized the great 
epidemics which prevailed in Europe durin 
the middle ages, and which were characteri 
by gangrene, hemorrhage from various parts, 
petechie, and ecchymoses ; and the same re- 
mark will apply to the epidemic typhus fevers 
of our own country, particularly that malignant 
form of it called spotted fever. 

As to the manner in which blood escapes 
from the vessels, Morcaons and Bicnat be- 
lieve that it is, in general, the result of a process 
of exhalation, without the slightest lesion of 
the vessels from which it emanates; but as it 
is now believed that there are no exhalants, in 
the true sense of that term, we are forced to 
the conclusion that the blood may percolate 
through the sides of the vessels, as shown by 
the experiments of Durrocuet of France, and 
of J, K. Mircnitt and E. D. Faust of our own 
country. These experiments go to prove that 
all animal tissues are permeable to fluids and 
gases ; hence we are justified in believing that 
most hemorrhages not dependant on rupture 
are caused by a sort of exusmose, diapedesis, 
or transudation, by which the elements of the 
blood escape through the coats of the vessels. 
We know not all the precise conditions on 
which hemorrhage depends, but it may result 
from a modification of the blood itself, as above 
pointed out, or of the vessels, by which their 
coats become relaxed and patulous. ) 

21. v. Remote Cavers oy Hamwonenacr.—a. 

































* (Dr. J. H. Benner states that « very important change | Predisposing causcs.—The frequency of hem- 
im the blood a dinthewis consists in tne rec. | orrhages, especially their more active atates, is 


greater in the sanguineous, the irritable, or 
the sanguineo-bilious temperaments, in plethoric 
constitutions, and in the scrofulous diathesiz, 
than io the nervous, lymphatic, and melancholic 
temperaments, and in spare habits of body. 
They are more common aod abundant towards 
the completion of youth than at any other pe- 


TS 


vied; and they are comparatively rare in in- 
fancy and jn old age. Femsies are more sub- 
ject to them than males. They occur sporad? 
cally, and are more frequent in spring than sf 
aay other season, bot are scarcely ever epi 
demic, skhough at Bresisu they prevailed at 
one time to a reoarkaNe extent, children har- 
jug epistaxis, adults bamoptysis, and the aged 
hemorrhokis. There may be said to be a heor 
ormhagic distherns; inasmuch ss hemorrhages 
are more common in the offspring of parents 
who hsve experienced attacks than in others, 
snd ss they are often observed in several chil- 
dren or members of the same family. M. 
Cwomst remarks that hemorrhages from the 
rectum, urinary ongans, and uterus, occur o/t- 
ener in cold than in warm sessops; and that 
epistaxis and hemoptysis take place more fre 

oy in summer than in winter. ; 


t this is the casa, especially during dry states 


ef the air. To childhood, hemor takes | i 


from the pituitary menmbrane ; in 
from the bronchial surfsoe; and 


orgsns. Whstever tends to in- 
crease the quantity of the circulating fluid is, 
at Nelicahacteset geen eanicretal gant “oa 


of requisite erscustions, and the loss of 3 limb. 
33. & The esisay conses are, sudden in- 
crease : and the 


ly anger, joy, &e.; 


ge 
or sthemc states of the disease. Dr. Pars very 
justly disputes the rsrefying influences of hest 
in the production of hemorrhage, 
the operation of this agent chiedy 
There can be no douht 


d 


33. ¥i. Sywrroms differ very remarkably, 
gcconding to the situation and circamstances in 
which takes place. They vary, 
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slthough its quantity is so great ss to give rise 
to the mast serious results. The Noad itself 


quality of this fluid. 
any cavity or part, it will be « 
gremous, or th dark, greenish, brown, o¢ 
sanious, or otherwise altered, according to the 


I believe | pounds. 


generally sccompanying tbe discharge. 
former there is 8 sense of heat, tension, falness, 
and throdding, with sh or shifting paio at 
the commencement, often actual increase 
of tempersture in snd near to the seat of hac 

In the lester these sensations are 


firmly, and frequently ceases to be discharged 
as soon as the evacuation has 
as to remove the plethora and incressed action 
occasioaing K, the patient often feeling lighter 


it, partioularly when the coagulati peony 
of the blood is impsired, owing to rency 
Sibrin, or from two or more of thess causes con- 


coagulating firmly, or even at 
The powers of life sink still lower as the ham- 
i a the mecca bre ne 
arres i, un isti 
tween action of the heart, the tonie 
traction of the arteries their 
and the quantity of the contents in 
the power of vital reaction possassed 
vessels, is subverted ;- and the patient, in 
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- 2. In all cases where hemorrhage 
#0 far as to depress the 
and 


are present, in a de 

usually co-ordinate with the extent to ich 
the discharge has 
tremely varioos. It may only continue a few 
seconds, or many hours, or even days. It may 
persist with slight intermissions for months, or 
even years. It may be continued, or remittent, 
or intermittent. When this last, it may be 
either ji or periodic. 

27. vii Dusesous of re 


tracted, asthenic, or uncontrolled by treatment. 
Bat the ja must be formed from the 
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ded into Idiopathic, Traumatic, and Symptomatic, 
an arrangement to which, as well as to the for- 
mer, attention should be paid both in pathology 
and io ice, and which has been very gen- 
erally wed, even when the terms primary 
essential, and spontaneous have been ad 
with reference to the first of these, and second- 
a7y, consecutive, oF hetic to the third 
Hemorrhages have classed imo Con- 
stitutional, Accidental, and Critical. Witwis ar- 
ranged them into critical, and morlid or nom-criti- 
cal; Danwin, toto arterial and venous; and Be 
cut, into those proceeding from repture, and 
those from ezhalation. A much more elaborate 
arrangement has been proposed Lonbat. 
He divides hemorr into, lst. Those pro- 
ceeding from a general fluzion ; 24, from n 
sion ; 3d, from local fluzion; 4th, from adyna- 
waa; Sth, from loss of reristance in the part; 6th, 
from ezpression; 7th, from wounds; 8th, from 
sympathy. MM. Pimer and Baicuetesv have 
proposed a division of this class of diseases 
into, let. Constitutional ; 2d. Accidental ; 2d. Vi- 
carious; 4th. Critical; and, bth. ic. 
M. Cuomer has arranged them into, a, active ; 
Ge fossient Y, conatitutional ; and 4, accidental. 
. Camewerr bas classed them as follow: L 
Hemorrhage from Physical Lesions.—A. From 
solutions of continuity—«. Incised wounds ; b. 
Puncture; c. Laceration; d. Ulceration; ¢. 
Mortification.—B. From mechanical obstacles 
to the circulation; «. Situated in the heart; 5. 
Iu the blood-vessels.—ii. Hemorrhage from Vi- 
tal Lesions.—A. From a modification of the 


e; b. In 
tissue.—B. From a diseased state of the blood 


; —. In scorbutus; 4. In some forme of purpa- 


ra; ¢. In some forms of typhoid fever.— C. 
From debility, in depending parte of the body. 
The chief objection to this ingenious arrange- 
ment is the neglect of the states of vital pow- 
er and of vascular action more or jess charac- 


which within the province of the physician, 
and respecting which a full inquiry has been 
instituted above. 

iL Hasoseuice vreom Parmcat Cavers, — 


A. From diminution of the weight of the 
atmosphere ; support being thos removed from 
extreme ¥ and from yielding tissues, &c., 


ii Hamogansacn vaom Lesions or Virau 

Powaze amo Action. —A. From i action 
chicfly—a. Of the vascular system generally ; b. 
os she senedia an ine s00> 6 SOOT mage im 
cipally, or from local determination.—B. From 
plethura—a. Associated with general excited ac- 
tion; b. With local act or determination. 
These constitute active or ic hamorrhag: 
C. From debility chiefly, hemorrhage taking 
place in depending or relaxed parts.—D. From 
deterioration of the blood—a, Con with de- 
bility and impaired action; b. With excited ac- 
tion and exhausted vital power, as in certain 
states of fever, dc. These conastitule paserec or 
asthenic hamorrhage. 

iii Haemonewsce ruom Iwrenavrrep Cizco- 
Lation.— A. Throwgh the heart.— B. Through 
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the portal vessels.—C. Through other venous 
trunks. In all these, venous and capillary con- 
gestion precedes, and chietly causes the dis- 
charge. 

iv. Hawonraaos rrom Orcamio Lrstons.— 
A. From alterations of the vessels themselves.— 
a. From inflammation, softening, rupture, d&c., 
of their coats ; 5. From ossific or other morbid 


formations in their tunics,—B. From lesions of 


the tissucs, the seats of hemorrhage—a. From soft- 
ening of the tissues; 5. From ulceration; c. 
From tubercular formations, &c.; d. From 
mortification. The fs and second of these or- 
ders comprise those forms of hemorrhage which 
are usually denominated pri , tdiopathic, or 
essential ; the third and fourth, those which are 
commonly called secondary, consecutive, OF symp- 
tomatic. 


81. x. Trgatuznt.—i. The treatment must 
have strict reference to the morbid conditions 
on which hemorrhage depends, and according 
te which I have attempted to arrange the forms 
and states of the disease. Inthe observations, 
however, about to be offered, I shall allude 
merely to those varieties which chiefly require 
medicinal aid, and pass over those demanding 
the active interference of the surgeon. 

82. A. Hemorrhage from physical causes, par- 
ticularly from puncture, incision, and lacera- 
tion, seldom falls within the province of the 
physician ; but when it does, as when occar- 
ring in any of the internal viscera, the princi- 
ples which shonld guide him in other cases 
ought to direct him in this: inordinate action 
should be restrained, in order to diminish the 
effusion and to prevent its recurrence, and ex- 
tremely depressed power cautiously restored, 
especially when life is thereby threatened, or 
when the system is incapable of producing co- 
agulable lymph, by means of which a firm co- 
agulam may be formed, and farther hemor- 
thage be thus prevented. 

33. When the hemorrhage is caused by the 
sudden diminution of atmospheric pressure, the 
propriety of having recourse to biood-letting, 
unless vascular action be manifestly snereeaed. 
is questionable. The removal of the cause, 
when the hemorrh is urgent, should alone 
be confided in. In slighter cases, the sanguin- 
eous discharge generally disappears econ after 
the vascular system has accommodated itself 


to the novel circumstances in which it is placed. | ed 


84. B. Hamorrhages from changes in vital 

er and vascular meten interest chiefly the ci 
sician, and require the utmost pathological dis- 
crimination and practical decision. Upon the 
opinion that will be formed as to the degrees 
of augmented action or of diminished power, or 
of vascular repletion or of asthenia, not only 
will the success of the treatment, but also the 
life of the patient, depend. And among the 
most difficult of the many difficult topics with 
which the practical physician will have to con- 
cern himself, none is more difficult or more im- 
portant than to discriminate the pathological 
a ae just mentioned. 

. @. Hemorrhage depending 4; or con- 
nected with excited vascular ala Ceaitalty Te- 
quires an antiphlogistic treatment ; but with 
strict reference to the degree of action and of 
organic nervous power, and to the quantity of 
blood which has been lost. Of those states the 
practitioner should be capable of forming a cor- 


rect estimate, and ef directing remedies appro- 
iate to them with a decision commensurate 
with the urgency of the case. When the dis 
charge takes place from vital organs, he ought 
not to confide in a single remedy only, howev- 
er energetic or appropriate ; nor even in a suc- 
cession of remedies ; but should so combine his 
means as that the one may promote the opera- 
tion of the others.—a. When the action of the 
heart and vascular system is increased, espe- 
cially if the patient be young, plethoric, or ro- 
bust, blood-letting, gencral, local, or both, and 
internal and external refrigerants, conjoined 
with sedatives and astringents, are indispensa- 
ble. Bat the practitioner should be careful in 
discriminating between the broad, open, quick, 
and irritable pulse frequently attendant upon 
hemorrhage with deficient vital power, or upoa 
the reaction following large losses of blood, and 
the full, hard, and jerking pulee more common- 
ly observed at the commencement of sthenie 
hasmorr’ . I have already shown, in the ar- 
ticle Boop ($ 58), that copious losses of this 
fluid, especially when prodactive of vital de- 
pression or syncope, are gonerally followed by 
more or less of reaction. This reaction should 
be prevented from wholly superveniag, or from 
reaching an inordinate pitch, lest it reproduce 
tho hemorrhage, and thereby endanger the life 
of the patient. When it ovcurs after large 
hemorrhages, we should carefully determine, 
from the tone and character of the pulse, from 
its softness or compressibility, or action under 
the pressure of the finger, the degree of tone 
or vital power attending it. By thus endeav- 
ouring to éstimate the exact state of the vascu- 
lar action, attendant, as well as consequent upon 
hemorrhage, the conclusions which will be ar- 
rived at will suggest the most efficient means 
of cure. In cases where the excited action has 
been preceded by a large loss of blood, we shall 
in vain attempt to restrain it by farther 
tion ; for it will be generally found that, bow- 
ever excited the action or frequent the pulsa- 
tion, vital power is extremely depressed ; and 
that a farther depletion will only render the 
heart’s action more frequent and the pulse 
more irritable. It is in such 
especially, that a decided but judicious use of 
sedatives, refrigerants, and astringents, sach 
as will be hereafter noticed, be resort- 
to. 


36. In cases unattended by general vascular 
excitement, or in those characterized chiefly 
by local determination, vascular action being 
maoifestly concentrated, more or less, towards 
the seat of hemo: , and proportionately 
diminished in other places, a pri: part of 
the treatment should be calculated to derive 
the blood from the organ affected, and to eqaal- 
ize the circulation. In such cases, cupping, 
warm pediluvia, and when vital power is much 
depressed, and the farther loes of blood cannot 
be afforded, dry cupping, should not be neglect- 
ed. This last means I have found of great ben- 
efit when extensively or repeatedly resorted te. 
87. In general, leeches are not appropriate 
means of depletion in hemorrh , althougti 
they may be of service in mahipae 2 the local 
congestions or inflammatory irritation some- 
times consequent upon them. Cupping should 
ved phecab ng when local depletion is required ; 
in most instances in which blood-letting ie 
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indicated, even in a small quantity, venzsection 
will be the preferable mode of performing it. 
Most of the older writers advised, for the re- 
moval of hemorrhage, venesection in the stand- 
ing or sitting posture, and with a large orifice, 
With the intention of speedily producing syn- 
cope, believing that a coagulum would be more 
likely to form at the orifices of the bleeding 
vessels during this state. If the hemorrhage 
d from one or more large vessels, as 
in wounds and injuries, the propriety of this 
~~ need not be disputed. But when the 
ood is merely exuded from the mucous sur- 
face, as in most cases of internal hemorrhage, 
this practice is of more doubtful efficacy ; and, 
if it were generally adopted, even in young and 
robust persons, es be injurious, especially if 
the discharges been already copious. 
sides, the reaction consequent upon full syn- 
cope may cause a return of the effusion. It 
will, therefore, be preferable, in the majority 
of isstances, to carry the depletion no farther 
than to produce slight faintness, avoiding the 
superveation of full sy and to give re- 
frigerants or astringents and anodynes, so as to 
prevent subsequent reactiun. 

38. 8. Evacuations by emetic: and purgatives 
may be either beneficial or prejudicial, accord- 
ing to the peculiarities of the case. But the 
circumstances indicating or contra-indicating 
their use will be made manifest when I come 
to consider hemorrhage with reference to its 
seats. 

39. y. Refrigerants are important agents in 
the control of sthenic hemorrhage, and much 
discrimiaation may be shown in the selection 
of them for particular cases. In general, those 
which are astringent and increase the crasis 
of the blood should be preferred. The mineral 
acids, especially the sulphuric, the sulphates, 
the nitrates, the vegetable acids, particularly the 
acetic, and the internal and external applica- 
tion of cold, are severally useful in various cir- 
cumstances. The most energetic, however, of 
these are the sulphate of alumina or the super- 
sulphate of potash, given in the compound infu- 
sion of roses, and the acetate of lead, with acetic 
acid; but in these the astringent is equally 
powerful with the refrigerant action. The m- 
trate of potash and the ppecsslecnis of ammonia 
are useful refrigerants, but are most beneficial 
in the circumstances about tobe noticed. Cold 
internally, as iced water or iced lemonade, &c., 
or externally, in any of the various forms of 
applying it, is a useful adjuvant of other 
means ; but it should not be employed so as to 

ve rise to reaction, or to favour congestion 
in the seat of the disease, consequences which 
may follow its injudicious use, internally as 
well as externally. 

40. 6. Astringents, in active hemorrhage, 
are most serviceable, after evacuations have 
been carried as far as circumstances permit. 
They should be either conjoined or alternated 
with refrigerants; and occasionally, also, with 
demulcents and sedatives or anodynes. Any 
of the individual substances belonging to this 
class of medicines may be employed, according 
to the urgency of the case; but, with the ex- 
ception of the spirits of turpentine, the mineral 
are more energetic than the vegetable astrin- 
gents. Of the former of these, the sulphates of 
alumina, of zinc, of copper, and of iron are 

1 


1 


most frequently employed, either alone, or in 
vehicles containing diluted sulphuric acid. The 
tincture of the sesguichloride of iron and the ni- 
trate of silver are also often used, both external- 
ly and internally ; but these, and all the vege- 
table astringents, with the exception just waee! 
are also tonic, and are lese serviceable in ac- 
tive than in passive hemorrhages. In the for- 
mer, however, they are often useful; and, 
when given in doses so large as to occasion 
nausea, they have also a sedative action. The 
acelates of lead, with acetic acid, and the acetate 
of zinc, are, on account of their sedative action, 
among the most appropriate mineral astrin- 
gents in active hemorrhage. 

41. The spirit of turpentine appears to have 
been employed by the ancients in the treatment 
of hemorrhages. It was much used, both in- 
ternally and externally, during the sixteenth 
century, but had afterward fallen into disuse. 
In the year 1817, I employed it internally in 
these diseases, and have since okuioal to 
prescribe it. (See my Memoir on the Use af 
Tercbinthinate Remedies in Disease, Lond. Me 
and Phys. Journ. for July and August, 1821.) 
It constringes the capillaries of the part to 
which it is applied; but, owing to its stimala- 
ting action on the nerves, sthenic vascular 
Teaction frequentiy follows, which, however, 
soon subsides. When used in large quantity, 
these effects are proportionately great; and it 
thereby exerts a powerful derivative influence. 
When absorbed into the circulation, its astrin- 
gent effects on the capillaries are also remark- 
able. Its action varies much with the dose, 
telatively to the vital energy of the patient. 
When the dose is large, it reduces the ceceeet 
cy and strength of the heart’s action, especially 
when they are much increased; and hence it 
is an appropriate remedy in the more active 
forms of hemorrhage inasmuch as, with its 
constringing action on the capillaries, it weak- 
ens the visatergo. When given in smaller do- 
ses, and carried into the blood, it increases the 
tone and changes or modifies the action of the 
extreme vessels. From a very extensive ex- 
perience of this medicine in hemorrhagic and 
other diseases, I may add, that large doses of 
it should be prescribed with caution, when the 
powers of life are very much depressed; and 
that, when a considerable dose of it has been 
given in such cases, it ought to be carricd off 
by stool. The existence of infammatory ao- 
tion dues not contra-indicate its use, as many 
have supposed from a misconception of its op- 
eration; for it lowers vascular excitement, and 
prevents effusion and the formation of coagula- 
ble lymph, especially when taken in sufficiently 
large or repeated doses, When the powers of 
life are much impaired. and after copious evac- 
vations of blood, small and frequent doses of it 
only ought to be given, conjoined with tonics, 
aromatics, restoratives, &c. 

42. e. Sedatives and Narcotics are severally 
beneficial in active hemorrhages, but chiefly as 
adjuvants of more energetic means. The most 
useful sedatives, in this form of the disease, 
have already been noticed. Hydrocyanic acid’ 
and its preparations are sometimes of service, 
when much irritability, spasm, or restlessness. 
attend or follow the hemorrhagic attack. Di- 

italis is, however, more generally appropriate, 
inasmuch as it lowers the action of the heart 
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and increases the tone of the extreme vessels. 
The secale cornutum is poseessed of undoubted 
efficacy in hemorrhages, probably in conse- 
quence of its sedative influence on the circula- 
tion. Narcotics, especially opiates, are fre- 
quently serviceable in similar circumstances, 
but chiefly in combination with astringents and 
refrigerants. Opium may be conjoined with 
any of the substances comprised in these class- 
es of medicines; or the acetate of morphia 
may be given with the acetate of lead, or the 
hydrochlorate of morphia with the tincture of 
the sesquichloride of iron. Hyoscyamaus, co- 
nium, the humulus lupulus, colchicum, and oth- 
er narcotics, have been severally recommended 
to palliate some of the contingent phenomena 
of the disease ; but they require no farther re- 
Mark. 

43. ¢. Diaphoretics have been employed with 
the view of equalizing the circulation, or deter- 
mining it to the surface of the body, especially 
when coldness of the extremities and skin ac- 
companies the discharge. But the cooling di- 
aphoretics should only be prescribed, as the 
nitrate of potash with the sweet spirit of nitre, 
and the solution of the acetate of ammonia 
with an excess of acetic acid. In order to de- 
rive to the surface, and to equalize the circula- 
tion, external derivatives, rather than stimula- 
ting diaphoretics, ought to be employed. The 
derivatives most to be confided in, in these 
cases, especially when the hemorrhage is co- 
pious, are the hot turpentine epithem or embro- 
cation, or sinapisms,; but the former is much 
more quick and efficient in its operation than 
the latter. 

44, 7. Demulcents, especially the gums, were 
formerly much employed in hemorrhage, but 
are now seldom used, unless as vehicles or ad- 
juncts of more active substances. They are, 
however, of service in several forms of hemor- 
rhage, especially where it is desirable to di- 
minish imitation in mucous passages or canals. 
Powdered gum, when applied to a bleeding ves- 
sel or surface, will sometimes arrest the dis- 
charge by promoting the coagulation of the 
blood. 

45. b. Hamorrhages depending upon asthenia, 
or the more passive states of haemorrhage noticed 
above, should be attacked directly by means of 
astringents and derivatives.—a. Blood-letting is 
generally inadmissible, and refrigerants must 
be employed with caution, unless their astrin- 
gent action be very considerable. Even cold 
should be cautiously prescribed. In some ca- 
ses, the momeutary impression of cold, as of 
iced water sprinkled on the back or on the 
genitals, is of service; but a prolonged appli- 
cation of it may be injurious, or even danger- 
ous. The vegetable astringents, as posseasing 
more or less of @ tonic property, are espe- 
cially indicated in the asthenic forms of hem- 
orrhage; and of these, the extract of calechu, 
kino, the preparations of krameria; tannin and 
powdered galls; the bark of the root or fruit 
of the pomegranate; the simarouba and cinchona 
barks ; infusions of oak bark, or of the uva ur- 
si, OF of roses, or of the root of tormentilla, or 
bistorta ; the vegetable acids also, especially the 

ic and acetic; creasote, conjoined with the 
tter of these, or with some other vegetable 
ae 3 the ergot of rye ; the terebinthinates ; 
the’ baleams, and camphor, are severally appro- 


priate ;-and either of them may be prescribed 
with other means, according to the circumstan- 
cea of the case. Of these, the spirit of turpen- 
tine, in small and frequent doses, with tonics, 
restorativea, and aromatics, is most deserving 
of confidence. The mineral astringents, espe- 
cially those already noticed (4 40), and the tomic 
mineral salts, may also be employed. 

46. B. When hemorrhage proceeds chiefly 
from, or is connected with g deteriorated state 
of the circulating fluids, the chlorate of er 
the chlorate of lime may be prescri with 
tonic or astringent infusions; and the nitrate 
of potash may be added, or taken alone in sim- 
ilar vehicles. The spirit of turpentine may 
also be given in small and repeated doses, with 
camphor and aromatics. . 

47. y. In all the forms of asthenic hemor- 
rhage, derivatives, especially the hot turpen- 
tine epithem and sinapisms, are of great ben- 
efit. Emetics and cathartics are rarely indi- 
cated, although morbid secretions and fecal 
accumulations ought to be evacuated. Drs- 
relics are of service chiefly as adjuncts of 
more energetic means. Anodynes are rarely 
necessary ; but digitalis is sumetimes useful, 
conjoined with tonic astringents. Opiates are 
also occasionally serviceable, in similar com- 
binations. 

48. 6. In those intermediate states of haemor- 
rhage in which it is difficult to determine wheth- 
er the activo or the passive conditions predom- 
inate, and where there appears to be an irrega- 
lar distribution of action and vital power, rath- 
er than general excitement or depression of 
either, derivation by dry cupping, by the warm 
turpentine embrocation, or by sinapisms, and the 
internal use of appropriate as/ringenis, are 
chiefly to be relied on. 

49. ¢. Those forms of hem which 
may be denominated constitutional, and which 
partake more of the active than of the passive 
character, require much discrimination. They 
are generally dependant chiefly upon absolute 
or rejative plethora ; and ought not, therefore, 
as in many other cases of active plethora, es- 
pecially when thus associated, to be earty or 
officiousty interfered with. This form should, 
therefore, be promoted when incomplete, or 
treated by depletions, and moderated or ar- 
rested when it becomes very considerable ‘or 
excessive. When a constitutional hemorrhage 
is abortive or prematurely arrested, sanguine- 
ous effusion may take place in the parenchyma 
of an organ, or in some dangerous situatioe. 
In this case, the morbid deviation should’ be 
combated by means calculated to restore the 
hemorrhage to its former seat, to arrest it in 
the part consecutively affected, and to prevent 
the bad consequences likely to ensue in the 
latter situation. If the hemorrhagic deviation 
—the change in the seat of constitutional hem- 
orrhage—is favourable, as when epistaxis or 
beemorrhoids occur, instead of hemoptysis, or 
hematemesis, the interference of art ought net 
to be interposed, unless the loss of is 
very considerable or alarming. 

50. d. When hemorrhage depends upon e- 
structed circulation in the heart, liver, or lenga, 
and, consequently, upon venous plethora, the ra- 
dicatrone are, to remove this obstruction as 
Much as possible ; to diminish the fulness ef 
the veins; to determine predominant action to 
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external parts, and to impart tone to the sur- 
Tace and capillaries affected. The means by 
which the frst of these ends is to be accom- 
‘plished are pointed out in the articles on the 

iseases of the organs just mentioned; and 
those which will accomplish the other inten- 
tions have been already noticed. 

51. ¢. In all forms of hemorrhage, the indi- 
eations of cure, as well as the individual means, 
should more or less depend upon the causes, 
upon the seat, and upon the quantity of the ef- 
fusion ; and should, moreover, be modified by 
the symptoms, by the age, and the previous 
state and habits of the patient. For the ham- 
errhages which mainly depend upon organic le- 
sions, the treatment should be directed to the 
removal of these lesions; but, when the effu- 
sion is considerable, or takes place into the 
substance of an organ, immediate means ought 
first to be used to arrest it; and these means 
should be strictly appropriate to the states of 
vascular action and of vital power, conformably 
with the principles already developed. It is in- 
dispensable to the judicious treatment of hem- 
errhage, to ascertain and to remove the re- 
mote and immediate causes ; and to place the 
patient in a situation and circumstances fa- 
voarable to the removal of the attack, as well 
as to the prevention of its recurrence. Hemor- 
rhage from the lungs, the stomach, intestines, 
and urinary organs, as well as into the paren- 
chyma of internal viscera, and into shut cavi- 

i are serious occurrences, and should be 
immediately arrested. When it proceeds from 
the nose or anus, it is seldom dangerous, and 
may be left to itself, unless it become exceas- 
ive. Whenever the loss of blood, in whatever 
situation it occurs, is so great as to produce 
much debility, prompt measures should be em- 
ployed to arrest it. If syncope takes place in 
such circumstances, the recumbent posture ; 
the aspersion of cold water, or of a smail quan- 
‘tity of eau de Cologne, or lavender water, on 
the face; er aromatic vinegar held at a little 
distance from the nostrils, will restore the pa- 
tient. But if the hemerrhage has been so 
$reat as to render these means insufficient, an 
mnmediate recourse may be ha¢ to the tranefu- 
sion of blood from a healthy person. When 
convulsions supervene upon large losses of 
blood, opiam, with camphor or other restora- 
tives, should be preseribed. 

(The treatment of hemorrhage is often in- 
-volved in doubt and uncertainty from our im- 
perfect knowledge of its true pethology, as oc- 
curring in different cases. Those who regard 
it as evincing jocal congestion in every instance 
should ponder the remark of Anprat: “ The 
ristence of vascular congestion,” says he, 
“is not essential to the production of every 
species of hemorrhage. It is sufficient that 
the qualities of the blood should be so modified 
that its molecules lose their natural form of 
cohesion, in which case the blood escapes from 
its vessels with the greatest facility ; and hem- 
errhages occur at the same moment in dif- 
ferent parts of the body, totally unconnected 
~with the presence of any irritative or inflam- 
‘matory ection. Examples of such hemorrha- 

are supplied in scurvy, in typhus, and other 
conten in which there is a certainty that the 


tlood has undergone such changes. How the | tne 


creneels are modified 80 as-to permit their con- 


tents to escape is a mystery which we cannot 
divine ; but so much is ascertained, that the 
blood, 20 far from accumulating in them, con- 
atituting congestion, is permitted to flow out as 
fast as it arrives.”—(Path. Anat.) In such 
cases, experience confirms the truth of the 
theory, for we find remedies of a tonic or stim- 
ulating character, which restore tone and vig- 
our te the relaxed vessels and general system, 
by far the most successful. 

Dr. Wititame (Princ. of Med., Am. edition, 
Phil., 1844) regards hemorrhage as frequently 
a result of plethora, congestion, or determina- 
tion of blood: hence his treatment is deduced 
from such pathology. A moderate epistaxis, 
or hemorrhoidal Aux, needs no treatment, as 
it tends to relieve a previously existing hyper- 
emia; but when profuse, it neods to be re- 
strained ; the sthenic, by bleeding and revulsives ; 
the asthenic, by styptics, tonics, and derivants. 
Some hemorrhages must be instantly checked, 
as frem the lungs, into the brain, or the paren- 
chymatous tissue of any of the organs. In 
active hemorrhage, as in the young, whore 
there is a rich state of the blood, and an ac- 
tive condition ef the nutrient function, prompt 
and copious blood-letting will be indicated, aid- 
ed by other evacuants, as purgatives and diu- 
Tretics, as well as by sedatives, as digitalis 
and hydrocyanic acid, and remedies which di- 
tuinish the tonicity of the arteries, as anti- 
monials. Cold is a very important remedy-in 
hemorrhage, connected with increased deter- 
mination of blood; as a stream of cold water 
to the nose and forehead, or ice to the nucha 
in epistaxis, ice swallowed in hamatemesis, 
and ice water injections in uterine hemorrhage. 
Hemorrhage is sometimes owing to a diseased 
state of the blood-veseels, rendering them in- 
elastic and fragile, as from osseous or athe- 
rometous deposite or aneurismal dilatetian, 
which predisposes them to be ruptured by eud- 
den congestion or determination of blood; or 
they become softened and lacerabie by inflam- 
gaation or  S re in the beanie rs 
gastritis, the lungs tubercles, &c. In 
these cases we are to diminish the quantity of 
blood sent to them by blood-letting, ard aid 
the effect by posture, pressure, cold and as- 
tringent applications, and means caloulated to 
tranquillize the circulation. Thus, pressure on 
the carotids often relieves epistaxis ; pressure 
on the abdominal aorta, or elevating the pelvis, 
uterine h ; elevating the chest often 
checks hemoptysis; and in all cases a cool 
regimen and perfect quiet are indispensable. 

“we EF are peculiarly proper where the 
b is deficient in fibrin, as by entering the eir- 
culation they cause contraction of the vessels, 
and some of them tend to coagulate the blood, 
and thus restrain the hemorrhage { Wituiame). 
The moet powerful of these are the acetate of / 
lead, alum, sulphate of zinc, chloride of zinc, 
nitric and sulpburic acids. Other et pics, as 
nitrate of silver, sulphate oS is a sah gee 
of aut-galls, are also powerfully astringen 
are supposed to coagulate the wised though 


Mr. Wittume expresses some doubts on this 


point. We are to remedy a deficiency of fib- 
ris es ae 


* (Meveury, the alkaline salts, iodine, ane are 
Pana to diminieh the quaatity of fibna ie the bloed , 

oprnicn, weeds support by farther investiga 
tions, Mr. BLaxE (Wintian’s Prin. of Medicine, Am. 
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rin by assisting those functions on which its 
supply depends, particularly those of digestion, 
reapiration, and assimilation, and by avoiding 
jts expenditure in too much exercise and other 
exhausting processes. The diet should con- 
sist of meat, bread, eggs, milk, and other arti- 
cles abounding in the protein compounds, and 
digestion may be aided by quinine and other 
bitter tonics, rhubarb, and especially the min- 
eral acida, which, from their power in stopping 
passive hemorrhage, and in augmenting the 
muscular strength, seem to promote the for- 
mation of fibrin more directly than by their 
mere operation on the digestive hs _ The 
free access of pure cool air to the lungs is of 
the first importance, as it ia indispensable to 
the formation of fibrin, a due sapply of oxy- 
gen being the chief condition of healthy blood. 
Where the fibrin is deficient, from the presence 
of a febrile or putrescent poison in the system, 
it is hardly to be ex that any means will 
avail as long as it remains in active operation, 
as it interferes with the vital process by which 
fibrin‘is formed; but as soon as the influence 
of the poison subsides, as evinced by improve- 
ment in the symptoms, the quantity of fibrin 
increases, and this sooner than could be ex- 
plained by any increase of nourishment taken 
(Anpeat and Gavarret). We may, in some 
instances, apply styptic remedies directly to 
the bleeding part, as in epistaxis, hemateme- 
sis, hemorrhoids, and uterine hemorrhage ; 
but frequently the part is beyond the reach of 
direct applications, as in heemoptysis, heematu- 
tia, &c. Here we-have to resort to depletion 
and revulsives, conjoined with remedies that 
are found to restrain hemorrhage, whether 
they operate by their introduction into the blood 
or by sympathy. If the views of Lresie are 
well founded, a diet of saccharine, amylaceous, 
or gelatinous articles must reduce the fibrin 
and albumen of the blood; and such food is 
found by experience to be the best in inflam- 
matory diseases, where excess of fibrin is a 
chief element ; but where the fibrio is deficient, 
as it is known to be in a large proportion of 
cases of hemorrhage, it must be supplied by a 
diet of an opposite kind, and by means already 
pointed out. : 

Professor Cuarmaw has distributed all hem- 
orrhages under the titles active, less active, and 
passive, as indicating the several gradations of 
the hemorrhagic states ; the symptoms varying 
as connected with one or the other conditions, 
and the treatment to be regulated accordingly. 





ic acid, euphordium, and water in quantity. 

‘he blood was not coagulated, or imperfectly eo, after in- 
jection of caustic suda. carhonste of soda, sulphate of anda, 
ammonia, nitrate of silver, sulphate of zinc, sulphate of 
jron, ric acid, areenious acid, oxalic acid, jafusion 
of of digitatie, alloxan. “Some of these results,” 
says Dr. WiLLiams, “are different from what might have 
been expected: instance the decided coagulation with pot- 
ase and ite salta, expecially nitre, and the fluidity with ai- 
ees: mre, io 2 9 of zinc, infasion of nab-quile, which 

ve beea commonly sa to possess & coagula 
property.” —(Loc. cif.) — 
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Where profuse hemorrhage oocars of an active 
and febrile kiad, we are to endeavour to sup- 
press the flow of blood, let. By reducing the 
force of vascular action by evacuations, and 
especially by bleeding, general and topical ; 3d. 
By refrigerants, external and internal; 3d. By 
sedatives, as digitalis, prussic acid, &c.; 4th 
By astringents, which constringe the mouths 
of the bleeding vessels ; 5th. By revulsives, as 
stimulating pediluvia, sinapisms or blisters to 
the extremities. Our second indication is to 
prevent the recurrence of the affection by 
guarding against the exciting causes, and re- 
moving the pathological condition which dis- 
poses to its production. To this end tonics, 
as chalybeate medicines, exercise, pure air, 
and a regulated diet, are of the highest impor- 
tance; and of these none is more efficacious 
than suitable exercise, owing to its influence ia 
promoting the secretions and excretions, of 
renovating healthy action, and establishing a 
proper equilibrium in the circulation, thus ob- 
viating those local accumulations which prove 
the proximate cause of the effusion. If every- 
thing else fails, Dr. C. recommends an altora- 
tive course of mercury, in both forms of the 
diseagee, as tending to restore the healthy se- 
cretory power and remove visceral obstruc- 
tions, the remote sources of the affection. 

The purely passive hemorrhages are of 
course to be controlled by correcting the 
eral vitiation from which they proceed. The 
following remarks of Dr. C. are well worthy the 
consideration of the reader: “As it usually ap 
pears, I think, that too much importance is by 
many attached, in the management of vital 
hemorrhage, to its suppression, great alarm is 
created by it in the individual himself, as well 
as in his friends, and from which the medical 
attendant is not always exempt. Every exertion 
is therefore made to check it, and this being 
accomplished, the anxiety which previously exe 
isted heedlessly subsides. L into false se- 
curity, the patient is too often permitted to re- 
vert to his former habits without any perma- 
nent plan of treatment, till again wakened to a 
sense of danger by a repetition of an attack, 
and in this way he till the complaint 
is often irremediably fixed. Now, the hemor- 
rhage, in itself, is comparatively of little mo- 
ment ; for the most part, indeed, beneficial, and 
the real object of attention should be the correc- 
tion of the condition giving rise to it, and which 
by neglect, in numerous instances, leads to the 
most disastrous consequences.”—{ Loc. eit.) 
_ There are several agents in the materia med- 
ica which seem to possess the power of invigo- 
rating the capillary circulation and the nervous 
system, such as arsenic and piperin ; colchicom, 
quinine, salicine, and most of the class of min- 
eral and de tare tobe These may be giv- 
en, in sm oft-repeated doses, with 
benefit in the hemorrhagic erties 
strengthen the vital forces and produce a prop- 
er tonicity in the capillary vessels. 

In the hemorrhagic diathesis, the sulphate 
of soda has been found of signal service by Dra 

o, Hay, and others, when given in par 

gative doses. M. Awpaat supposes that thig 
agent retards the coagulation of the blood, and 
thus tends to the formation of a firm clot, whea 
it is ultimately formed. We know that whea 
coagulation is rapid the clot is loose, from the 
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quantity of serum it contains; and if the coag- 
ulation is slow, the particles of fibrin are more 
perfectly aggregated, thus increasing the firm- 
ness aod density of the coagulum. That such 
coagulation is desirable in cases of hemorrha- 
ic diathesis is too obvious to need remark. 
e have derived great benefit, in these cases, 
from the Pilule Plumbi Opiate of the Ed. Phar. 
rae Plumd., gr. Ixxii.; Opii, gr. xii; Cons. 
@, gr. Xiv.; ft. xxiv. pill), in doses of from 
two to six in the course of a day. This com- 
bination seems not only to act on the blood in 
a favourable manner, but also to calm the ac- 
tion of the heart and the general! circulation, 
subdue nervous excitement, and correct, in no 
slight degree, the degeneracy of the capillaries 
themselves. As styptics, we have had occa- 
sion to employ creasote, the nitrate of mercu- 
ry, turpentine, and the nitrate of silver. This 
acts not only by its constringing the textures, 
but also by forming a coagulum of its own by 
its immediate action on the fluids in contact. 
It, however, often fails, especially in checking 
the bleeding from leech bites, which are best 
controlled by passing a fine cambric needle 
through the wound, and tying the skin thas in- 
cluded by a thread of silk or linen. The most 
effectual remedy, however, in the hemorrhagic 
diathesis, is pressure, properly applied. The ni- 
trate of silver, in powder, should be sprinkled 
over the bleeding surface, over which a bit of 
Ciry lint is to be placed, and over this several 
other pieces, so as to imake a graduated com- 
press, whereby pressure can be applied with 
power, and at the same time with great accu- 
Tacy. If the oozing is found to continue, the 
compress is to be removed, and then readjusted 
with greater care. If the bleeding surface be 
situated on the arm or leg, the limb is to be 
supported firmly below the compressed point 
by a bandage accurately adjusted, avoiding, 
however, too severe pressure, which might 
lead to inflammation, ulceration, or sloughing. 
Dr. Mort has succeeded in vag the most 
dangerous hemorrhages from the division of 
large and deep-seated arteries, by crowding into 
the wound small bits of fine dry sponge, accu- 
Tately applying the first piece on the wounded 
vessel, and then other pieces, of larger size, 
over this, and finally making steady and con- 
tinuous pressure, for several days, by the hand 
of assistants, until granulation has taken place, 
when the bits of spunge are removed, piece by 
piece, without any danger of bringing on the 
bleeding, which might happen had the wound 
been filed by a single piece. Although this 
treatment properly belongs to the surgical de- 
nt of hemorrhage, yet we deem it too 
important to be omitted in this place. By this 
method, we have su¢ceeded lately in a despe- 
Tate case of hemorrhage from the extraction 
of a tooth, in a young man of hemorrhagic di- 
athesis, and who had jost two brothers from 
bleeding—one in consequence of a slight cut on 
the forehead, and the other from losing a tooth 
—and after all other means had been tried, and 
the patient pronounced to be in a hopeless 
state. The dry sponge was firmly secured in 
the cavity of the aJveolus by passing a strong 
thread around the two adjoining teeth, and 
crossing over the compress in the form of the 
figure 8. Tannin has recently been employed, 
‘with mach snccess, in different forms of hem- 
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orrhage, in pills of two grains each, combined 
with a small proportion of opium; one to be 
taken every hour. It is, however, more valuas 
ble as a local styptic than as an internal reme- 
dy. (See Baartawairr, part vi., p. 180.) 

We have found tu ine one of the most val- 
uable remedies in ost every form of hem- 
orrhage. It is rapidly taken into the circula- 
tion, as manifested by its odour in the urine and 
breath, and exercises a decidedly astringent ef- 
fect on the capillaries. It possesses, moreover, 
the important effect of operating more prompt- 
ly than any other astringent, as we have often 
observed, in hemoptysis which had resisted 
other remedies; and, with proper precautions, 
it may be given both in the activo and passive 
forms of the disease. The profession is under 
great obligations to our author for presenting 
the claims of this article as an anti-hemorrha- 
gic remedy. Matico, a plant from South Amer- 
ica, has been recently introduced to the notice 
of the profession as a powerful stypltic by Dr. 
Jerrnizs, of Liverpool (London Lancet, Jan., 
1839). As a local styptic, the leaves (whole or 
in powder) have been principally used; asa con- 
atitutional remedy, it is given in form of infu- 
sion (§38.—§j. to one pint of water), in doses of 
a wine-glass full three or four times daily. The 
tincture has been also used, made by macera- 
ting, for fourteen days, 3ijss. of the leaves in a 
pint of proof spirit. Dose, si. to siij., three 
times a day. It is a valuable remedy in he- 
moptysis and hematemesis ; also in gonorrhea, 
leucorrhea, meno a, hemorrhoids, epi- 
staxis, and catarrh of the bladder. (Brarra- 
waire’s Retrospect, part Viii., p. 37, part vii., p. 
155, Am. ed.) 

The fruit of the green persimmon (Diospyros 
Virginians) is also well-worthy of trial in cases 
of hemorrhagic diathesis. It may be given in 
infusion, as recommended by Dr. Metrravgr (in 
Am. Journ. Med. Sci., Oct., 1842, p. 297), or in 
combination with other remedies. We reserve 
farther remarks on particular modes of treat- 
ment till we come to the different forms of 
hemorrhage. } 

62. ii. Of Regimen and Prophylaxis—a. In ac- 
tive haemorrhage the patient should be removed 
to a cool apartment, and repose of body and 
mind enjoined. Ho ought to be so placed as 
that the eeat of effusion is most elevated. The 
clothes should be taken off or loosened, and ev- 
ery obstacle in the way of external application 
removed. When the hemorrhage has ceased, 
the same antiphlogistic regimen as was pursued 
during its continuance should be persisted in 
for some time, and gradually changed. If the 
effusion have been slight, and particularly if the 
pulse continue full or strong, venesection or 
cupping ahould be practised, or even afterward 
repeated, in order to prevent a recurrence of 
the hemorrhage, or the supervention of con- 

estion or infammagory action in the 
When the discharge and the treatment have 
removed both the attack and the attendant 
general and local plethora, the practitioner 
should endeavour to ascertain still farther the 
pathological conditions from which the bem- 
orrhage proceeded, as well as those which re- 
main after it, and to remove them. He ought 
also to enjoin the avoidance of whatever may 
cause plethora, or may determine the circula- 
tion to the seat of hemorrhage, or weaken or- 
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ganio nervous power. If the symptums indi- 
cating the recurrence of hemorrhage appear, & 
fall vensesection should be practised. 

53. The Diet ought to be chiefly farinaceous, 
and ripe acidulous or mucilaginous fruits should 
be liberally allowed. The drink should be made 
slightly acid by vinegar, or any of the mineral 
or vegetable acids, ‘This diet ought to be con- 
tinued long after the attack. The strong or 
yich wines, all malt liquors, and spirits should 
be uniformly shuoned. F 

64. b. After passive haemorrhage the systerh 
should be strengthened by means the least 
likely to cause plethora; by regular and mod- 
erate exercise in the open air, near the sea; 
by sea voyages or short excursions, and by 
avoiding whatever is likely to favour conges- 
tion of the seat of the former effusion, and to 
depress the mind. 

55. c. The repetition of hemorrhage, whether 
of an active, passive, or intermediate charac- 
ter, ought to be carefully prevented, as two 
evils result from this circumstance independ- 
ently of the danger directly connected with it; 
if the attacks are slight, they are apt to become 
habitual or constitutional ; and, whether slight 
or severe, they cause disorganization of the 

rt affected. When hemorrhage has become 

abitual, it should not be prematurely suppress- 
ed without having recourse to vascular deple- 
tions in its stead, or instituting some external 
discharge ; and even this latter may not be 
sufficient. 

56. d. Constitutional hemorrhage, when it is 
abundant and debilitating, should be treated, in 
the intervals, by a spare and cooling diet and 
regimen. Positions which will favour the flux 
of blood to the organ affected, or impede the 
return of it, should be avoided; and direct or 
indirect excitement or irritation of the part 
ought to be removed. Whatever tends to pro- 
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Hamorrgacts ComsiDERED WITH RESPECT TO 

Turia Seats. 

67. In treating of hemorrhage, as regards 
the situations in which it takes place, I shall 
botice it, Firet. In parts which admit of the ez- 
ternal discharge of the effuscd blood, as from the 
skin, and from the mucous surfaces ; the latter 
of these comprising the most important of the 
diseases usually denominated hemorrhagic. 
Secomp. In scrous or shut cavitics, necessarily 
Sollowed by a greater or less accumulation of the 
¢ffused blood. Tuiro. In the areolar tissues or 
parench of the viscera. In discussing the 
poise tng forms of hemorrhage according to 
this arrangement, due reference will be made 
to the vital conditions and morbid relations 
upon which hemorrhages were shown, above, 
more or less to depend. 

Il, Hemuorenace rrow rar Ssin.—Srn. Hem- 
orrhagia per Culem; Hamatidrosis, Plouc- 
quet; Sueur de Sang, Chomel. . 

58. Devin.—An exudation of a sanguineous 
Stuid from a part or the whole of the cutaneous 
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surface, most frequently the former, without abra- 
sion of the cuticle. 

59. Hemorrhage very rarely takes place from 
the whole of the cutaneous surface, and rarely 
even from a limited part. The effusion of blood 
under the cuticle, as in scurvy and purpura, 
&c., is different from the form now being con- 
sidered, in which it is external to this tissue. 
When the hemorrhage is from the cutaneous 
surface, generally it assumes the form of a san- 
guineous sweat or perspiration. The situa- 
tions to which it is most frequently limited are 
the face or cheeks ; the anterior parts of the 
chest and armpits; the mamme and manille, 
the groins, the umbilicus ; the palms of the 
hands and soles of the feet ; and the heels, toes, 
and fingers. It may occur in these situations 
without any abrasion of the cuticle or change 
in the skin; but it also sometimes proceeds, 
both in these and in other parts, from cicatrices, . 
nevi, or other alterations of structure. 

60, Hemorrhage from the cutaneous surface 
generally has been noticed by Brverznive, Tut- 
pius, Werrer, Scuenck, GarMannus, Royscu, 
Lentin, Staut, Pezoun, and Ricutex; and a 
few cases of it are given in the Ephemeridcs 
Academia Nature Curiosorum. I never saw an 
instance of it. My learned and scientific friend, 
Dr. W. Hutcatnson, informed me that, during 
his residence in the Ukraine, be had a fine Ara- 
bian horse, whose sweat, upon most occasions 
of exertion, was sanguineous, and was nearly 
pure blood upon feast exertion. It was gen- 
eral, and unattended by any other sign of dis- 
ease. Hemorrhage from the face has been ob- 
served by Vocet and Prxisson. It has occur 
red in rare instances during epileptic convul- 
sions; I have seen a case of this kind. Dis- 
charges of blood from the mamma and nipples 
are more frequent, and have been seen by 
Scuince, Amatos Lusitanus, Marcettus Do- 
watus, Mercxiinus, Varner Wiex, Panarouvs, 
Pavcurm, Brextinc, Horruann, Scuunio, Tri- 
ogn, Detivs, Ricurer, Weer, Jacopson, and 


“es | myself. Hemorrhage from the umbilicus has 


occurred chiefly in young children, or during 
the first weeks or months of infancy. Cases 
of this kind have been noticed oy Faszicivs, 
Saustez, Raprorp, and others, and have gener- 
ally terminated fatally. Mr. Pour has detailed 
a case which thus terminated, and which was 
the third in one family. Exudations of blood 
from the armpits, groins, and extremities, es- 
pecially the fingers and toes, have been remark- 
ed by Werrra, Zacorvs, Lvsitanus, Merce.in, 
Hacenporn, Asn, Muscrave, As-Henrs, Rizp- 
Lin, BagtHotinus, OrLovivs, Wuytt, and Tu- 
Lenivs. Hemorrhage from cutaneous nevi, 
and from the cicatrices of ulcers, is not an in- 
frequent occurrence, especially in females in 
whom the catamenia are suppressed. In this 
case it assumes the form of vicarious men- 
struation. 

61. i. Causes.—Cutaneous hemorrhages are 
evidently more or leas connected with the state 
of the constitution and of the circulation. They 
have been seen at all ages, and more frequent 
ly in females than in majes. They most com-. 
monly appear after the suppression or cessa- 
tion of accustomed sanguineous or other dis- 
charges, more especially the menstrual. When 
they take place from the breasts, they often 
recur periodically, and replace the catamenia. 
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They are sometimes caused by great exertion, 
by violent emotions, by sudden terror or fright, 
and by great muscular efforts. Mayer states 
that he saw a case in which the hemorrhage 
returned twice annually, about the equinoxes, 
upon muscular exertion. 

62. ii. The Phenomena attendant upon cuta- 
neous hamorrhage have not been closely ob- 
served or described. In some cases, where 
the exudation was partial, pain and redoess of 
the surface preceded it. In others, the blood 
has issued from a greater or less extent of the 
skin, in a manner similar to the perspiration, 
of which it seemed to constitute a part. It has 
varied in deepness of colour and in fluidity, as 
well as in quantity. Upon wiping it off, the 
skin has presented no change of structure, and 
has continued still to exude the blood from its 
surface. The discharge has seldom been of 
long duration, although it has frequently recur- 
red. Where it has been vicarious of menstru- 
ation, and has proceeded from the mamme, or 
from nevi, or from a cicatrix, increased ful- 
ness, redness, and heat of the part have gener- 
ally preceded it for a short time. 

63. iii. The Prognosis of cutaneous bemor- 
rhage is generally favourable when it is partial, 
unless it be dependant upon internal disease. 
When it is general, it is not unattended by dan- 
ger. The soft solids and the blood itself are then 
generally more or less in fault; and this seems 
to be not less the case when it has been caused 
by violent mental shocks or sudden frights. 

64. iv. The Treatment should altogether de- 
pend upon the states of vascular action and 
vital power, and ought to be conducted accord- 
ing to the principles developed above. If the 
hemorrhage has followed the suppression of 
an accustomed discharge, the restoration of 
this latter ought to be attempted. If it has 
proceeded from fright or moral emotions, anti- 
spasmodics, restoratives, and sedatives should 
be administered. If it be evidently passive, 
and very abundant, it ought to be moderated or 
restrained by tonic astringents, internally and 
externally prescribed. 
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dora, Cent. ji., obs. 70.—Van der Wiel, Cent. i., ods. 79.— 
Hoffmannus, in Poter., cent. ii., cap. 56.—Mercellus Done- 
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1782, p. 137; Select. Med. Francof,,t. i., p, 387.—Srhurig, 
-Hamatologia, p. 971; Act, Med. Berol., dec. i., ann. iv., p. 
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Horn, in Archiv. der Pract. Heilkunde fir Schlesiew, b in, 
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xii., p. 167.—Chomel, in Dict. de Méd., t. xi., p. 41.—Je- 
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Il]. Haworraacz vyrom tHe Noss. — Sra. 
’Enlorakic (from éxiordfe, I flow drop by 
drop); Alpoppayia, Hippocrates ; Hamorrhe 

ia, Linneus, Sagar, Sanvages ; Hemorrhagu 
farinea, Hoffmann; Epistazis, Vogel, &c.; 

Hamorrhagia Narium, inis Stillatio, vel 

Stillicidium é Naribus, Aact. var. ; Hémorrhe 

ie nasale, Saignement du Nez, Fr. ; Nase» 

Fiasfuss, Germ. ; Bleeding from the Nose. 

65. Derin.— The effusion of blood externally 
from the pituii ane. 

66. There is no part of the body more dis 
posed to hemorrhage than the pituitary mem 
brane, and none in which the recurrence of the 
discharge is productive of so little injury, as 
respects either this structure or the constitu 
tion. It is necessary to a due consideration 
of the pathological and therapeutical relations 
of epistaxis, to recollect that this membrane is 
supplied by the external and internal branches 
of the common carotid arteries ; and that its 
blood is returned partly into the external juge- 
lar veins, and partially, by anastomozing branch- 
es of veins, into the anterior veina sinuees 
of the cranium. The blood effused from the 
pituitary membrane may be discharged either 
by the nostrils, or by the mouth after having 
passed into the posterior fauces. This latter 
very generally occurs when the patient is in a 
supine posture; it then not infrequently flows 
into the pharynx, and is swallowed. If the 
quantity of blood is great which thus passes 
into the stomach, irritation of this organ, and 
of the intestinal canal, sometimes followed by 
iene ad of = sear ee a ene hemateme 
sis, or by melzena, not infrequently supervence * 
On the other hand, blood may be di 
through the nostrils without having been eff 
— by aed ops apes his one 
when a sadden or profuse hemorrhage 
pace from the pharynx, bronchi, or stomach; 

ut it is not, and therefore should not be com 

founded with epistaxis. 

67. i. The Phenomena of Epistaris are well 
known ; but the signs of its occurrenee, and 
the true pathological states ushering it in, are 
not so generally recognised or justly estimated. 
A. The nin Sv ir wa rom vary much accord- 
ing to the grades of vital action, of local deter- 
mination, and of general or local vascular ful- 
ness, preceding and attending it; and upoa 
these pathological conditions entirely depend 
the hypersthenic, sthenic, or asthenic, the en- 
tonic or atonic, the active or passive charao- 
ter of the hemorrhage. In propartion as it 
partakes of a hypersthenic or sthenic form, the 
more manifestly will it be ushered in by one or 
more of the following symptoms; by pain of 
the head or face; by vertigo, stupor, ar som 
nolency ; by frightful dreams or NESS 5 
by redness or heat of one or both cheeks; in 
jection of the eyes or lachrymation ; hy flashes 
of light before the eyes, or affections af the 
sight ; deafness, or noises in the ears; in- 
creased strength of pulsation in the temporal 
or carotid arteries, and fulness of the veins; 
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and by a sense of fulness, tension, dryness, 
heat, or of titillation or itching of the nostrils, 
Not infrequently, especially in the more passive 
or asthenic states, the hemorrhage occurs 
without any premonition, or merely after a 
slight touch or local irritation. The character 
of the pulse varies with the degree of vascular 
action and of vital pes and, in proportion 
to the grades of both, it is full, strong, and re- 
bounding. According, 

power are weakabeds 


also, as both action and 
the pulse becomes fre- 

uént, soft, compressible, open, small, and un- 

ulating. @ older writers considered that a 
dicrotic or rebounding pulse indicated the oc- 
currence of this, or of some other hemorrhage; 
but no great dependance can be placed upon 
this symptom. 

68. B. The hemorrhage may take place from 
one or both nostrils; but in the latter case it 
is greater from one than the other. The quan- 
tity of blood discharged may vary from a few 
drops to many pounds; and, in the more obsti- 
nate passive states, the patient may be reduced 
to the utmost danger, or may be carried off in 
a few hours, or days, according to the contin- 
uance or violence of the discharge. In some 
cases, a fibrinous and more or less firm coagu- 
Tom attaches itself to the part whence the 
hemorrhage proceeds, and occasionally hangs 
out of the nostrils over the upper lip, or down 
into the posterior fauces. As long as this re- 
Mains attached the discharge continues sup- 
pressed; but when removed prematarely or 
otherwise, it returns, even with increased vio- 
lence and danger. The disease may be contin- 
ued, remittent, and recurrent, or intermiltent. In 
this last case it may return irregularly or pers- 


69. %. The more active or simply sthenic 
epistaxis is often symptometic or crineal of sev- 
eral acute diseases, attended by increased ac- 
tion, especially the more inflammatory kinds 
’ of fever, and inflammations of the a or of 
the lungs, &c. The passive forms are frequent- 
ly symptomatic of an mee maladies, 
and of the last stages of malignant or low fevers. 
Many writers, even as récent as the Frawzs, 
suppose that, in cases of epistaxis consequent 
upon enlargements or obstructions of the liver, 
or of the spleen, the hemorrhage is generally 
upon the same side as the enlarged viscus. 

70. ii. Cavess.—A. Epistaxis occurs most 

ently in children and young persons, ee- 
pecially in its more idiopathic states. It affects 
the sanguine, irritable, the 
plethoric, and florid; and those of 
great talents, of delicate or relaxed fibres, of 
weak constitutional powers, and of much sen- 
sibility. After ten or twelve years of age, it is 
oftener observed in the male than female sex. 
It is not infrequent in males about the change 
to the decline of life; and then, as well as et 
later periods, often prevents more serious 
hemorrhagic or inflammatory attacks. ane 
staxis is also often dependant upon peculiarity 
of constitation or diathesis, and is consequent- 
ly often hereditary, or observed in several of 
the descendants of the-same parents, or mem- 
bers of the same family. At advanced ages, it 
fe most common in those who live luxuriously 
and partake largely of wine or malt liquors. 
In the more mature periods of life, it is most 
frequently symptomatic, or dependant upon dis- 

12 


89 
ease of the heart, of the liver, spleen, or of 
sume other viscus; or consequent upon the 
disappearance of some sanguineous or other 
evacuation. 

71. B. The causes are extremely 
mumerous and diversified, for whatever favours 
an increased flux of blood to the head, and to 
the pituitary membrane, or retards the return 
of this fluid from these parts; or occasions 
general plethora; or weakens the vital cohe- 
sion of this membrane, or the tone of the ves- 
sels ramified in it, may occasion hemorrhage 
from it, when the predisposition already exists. 
—a. The ezternal causcs are, injuries ; irritants 
or excitants inhaled intv the nostrils; stimu- 
lating vapours or gases ; fractures of adjoining 
parts; exposure of the face to fires or furna- 
ces, or of the head to the sun’s rays, either 
uncovered, or with a black or metallic hat or 
cap.—b. The internal causes are, whatever in- 
creases the flow of blood to the head, as anger, 
shame, or other states of mental excitement or 
mental disorder ; protracted study; and great 
exertions of the mind; stooping, or a low or 
depending position of the head ; frequent sneez- 
ing; catarrh; febrile, inflammatory, and ex- 
anthematous diseases ; headaches, and rheu- 
matic affections of the face; whatever retards 
the return of blood, as deep sighs, exertions 
of the voice, laughing, singing, crying, &c. ; 
playing on wind instruments ; severe cough, 
or difficulty of breathing ; sudden terror; dis- 
ease of the heart or adjoining large vessels; 
tumours pressing upon the jugular veins, or 
other causes of obstruction to the circulation 
in them, or in the subclavians; congestion of 
the lungs; neckcloths or collars worn too 
tightly round the neck, dc. ; whatever causes 
absolute or relative plethora, as too full living, 
thé ingurgitation of large quantities of wine, or 
other exciting liquors ; the suppression of ac- 
customed evacuations, especially the catame- 
nial and hemorrhoidal, &c.; whatever inter- 
feres with the equal distribution of the blood, 
as wearing tight clothes or corsets, obstruc- 
tions in any of the large viscera, the gravid 
uterus, excessive distention of the stomach or 
bowels, or enlargement of the spleen, epileptic 
or convulsive seizures, cold applied to the ex- 
tremities, suppression or retention of the natu- 
ral diecharges, and unnatural positions of the 
body; whatever weakens the tone of the ves- 
sels in the pituitary membrane and diminishes 
the crasis of the blood, as the advanced states 
of low fevers, scurvy, and other cachectic mal- 
adies, frequent returns of the complaint, &c. ; 
whatever determines the blood to the super. 
ficial parts of the body, as diminished pressure 
of the air, high range of atmospheric heat, &o. 
The epidemic prevalence of epistaxis (which is 
of very rare occurrence) may be attributed to 
this last.canse. (See Morcaom, Epist. xiv., 
ch, 25. 

72. : The blood is chiefly exuded from the 
capillaries of the pituitary membrane, as in 
hemorrhages from other mucous surfaces ; but 
the question frequently agitated, as to whether 
it proceeds from arterial or venous capillaries, 
can hardly be solved, nor does it deserve the 
trouble of inquiry. J. P. Franx observes that 
he has frequently seen a varicose state of the 
veins after cases of chronic epistaxis. The 
more important considerations as to the pa- 


thology of the disease are those which relate, 
lst. To the states of vascular action, and vital 
tone attendant upon it; 2d. To the constitution 
and habit of body of the patient; 3d. To pre- 
vious attacks of hemorrhage, either from the 
nose or from other parts; 4th. To antecedent 
and associated disorders, or to tendeacips to 
be affected by dangerous maladies, as apoplexy, 
palsy, hemoptysia, phthysis, &c.; 5th. To the 
causes, predisposing aad exciting; 6th. To the 
probable consequences of an immediate arrest, 
or of a continuance of the discharge ; an, 7th, 
To its critical influence. 

73. iii. The Proenosie should have more or 
less reference to the circumstances just enu- 
merated. It is generally favourable when the 
discase occurs in children, or pereons about 
the age of puberty, who are otherwise healthy ; 
but, if epistaxis affect the cachectic, the stru- 
mous, those who have evinced a tendency to 
affections of the lungs, or of the glandular and 
phatic system, or those labouring under 
ase of the heart, lungs, or spleen, or who 
are aged, the prognosis ought to be more 
guarded, inasmuch as the hemorrhage may be 
difficult to restrain; or, when arrested, it may 
return, or may be followed by still more se- 
rious results, as by hemoptysis, or by an ag- 
gravation of the associated malady, or by fatal 
syncope, upon using exertion or assuming a 
gitting posture, The more sthenic the epi- 
staxis, the lees the risk from it, unless it be 
prematurely restrained. But when it is mani- 
festly asthenic and copious—if the means of 
cure fail, and if the blood is thin, dark, or 
does not coagulate—if the powers of life sink, 
and the skin and lips assume a pale or waxy 
hue, the prognosis should be unfavourable, in 
proportion to the prominence of these chan- 


74. In persons who have arrived at or passed 
middie age, the above circumstances () 73) 
and considerations should especially have due 
weight; and even the contingencies of the at- 
tack—whether suppressed, or allowed to con- 
tinue as far as the immediate safety of the pa- 
tient will warrant—ought to be fully eetima- 
ted. Where disease of the heart, especially 
passive dilatation of one or more of its cavi- 
ties, or atteauation of its structure, or a dispo- 
sition to apoplexy or palsy, or engorgement of 
the liver or spleen exists, an opinion of the im- 
mediate or ultimate consequences shauld be 
stated with caution. When slight epistaxis 
takes place in the plethoric, or in those addict- 
ed to indulgences at table, the circumstance 
ought to be viewed as indicating the danger of 
the habit, and the probable occurreace hereaf- 
ter of apoplexy or palsy, if a more spare diet 
and suitable regimen be not observed. In 
forming an opinion of the terminations of nasal 
hemorrhage, the remote consequences of the 
continuance or suppression of it upon related 
organs should be considered in connexion with 
the causes and the accompanying phenomena. 
When the epistaxis appears aa 4 salutary evac- 
uatioa of an overloaded vascular system, when 
it has been caused by full living or intemper- 
ance, or preceded by headaches, noises in the 
ears, injected eyes, affections of any of the 
senses, d&c., the prognosis ought to have ref- 
erence chicfly to the cerebral disease which it 
has averted; and the indications which it has 
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evinced should not be lost upon the practitien- 
er, nor upon the patient. ae 

75. iv. Taeatwent.—a. Upon visiting a pa- 
tient with epistaxis, the first glance w 
enable the practitioner to decide whether or 
not he ought to arrest it without delay. When 
the countenance does not at first furnish sufft- 
cient grounds for immediate determination, is- 
quiries bught to be made as to the age, comsti- 
tution, habits, and previous ailmeats of the pa- 
tient ; the causes which occasioned the at- 
tack ; the symptoms ushering it in, and attend- 
ing it; the quantity and appearance of the 
blood discharged, and the existing indications 
of internal disease, in order that a safe conclu- 
sion may be arrived at as to this and other 
parts of the treatment. When one or more of 
the following circumstances appear at all prom- 
inent, if the patient be robust or plethoric ; if 
be have lived fully, and drunk wine or malt 
liquors freely or daily; if he have experienced 
active disease in the head, or attacks of con 
gestion, or determination of blood to this part; 
and if headache, redneas of the eyes or face, 
increased beat of the scalp, throbbing of the 
vessels, or a beating noise in the ears have 
ushered in the attack, and more especially if 
they still attend it, the discharge should not be 
arreated until the vascular system is relieved ; 
and when this is accomplished, the epistaxis 
will cease of itself. If it should seem to cease 
prematurely, and particularly if the above 
symptoms still continue, depletions, purga- 
tives, and an antiphlogistic regimen ought to 
be ribed. 

76. 6. When it is desirable to arrest the dis- 
charge, the means of cure should be directed 
with the intention, lst, of deriving the curreat 
of circulation from the seat of hemorrhage ; 
and, 3d, of constringing the capillaries of the 
pituitary membrane. ith these views, the 
patient ought to be placed in a cool and airy 
apartmeat, with the head elevated, or held up- 
right, and the feet plunged in warm watez. 
The neck should be bared, and cold Suids ae 
persed over it and the face, or cold substances 
applied upon the bape, or upon the forehead 
If these fail, evaporating or iced epithems may 
be placed over the whole of the head, or the 

affusion may be directed to this part, and 
an active cathartic exhibited. The most 
propriate cathartics, ia such cases, are 
with rhubarb or jalap, and the spirits of tur- 
pentine with castor oil ; but a full dose of the 
latter may be giver in two or three hours 
after the former bas been taken. Emetice have 
been advised by Srott, but they ought not to 
be given early in active epistaxis. are 
most serviceable when the attack has been in- 
duced by an overloaded stomach. 

71. Bleeding is required chiefly in the cir- 
cumstancea just alluded to (4 75), and in the 
more sthenic forms of the disease; but 
should not be neglected, in these circumstam- 
ces especially. It may be necessary to repeat 
it, even oftener than once, and after longer or 
shorter intervals. The older writers recoes- 
mended bleeding from the feet, and many mod- 
ern Continental practitioners order leeches te 
ere Lee anus or to the vulva, when 

epistaxis has arisen from the su i 
of the hemorrhoidal or catamenial dithaas" 
When it has become habitual, or periodic, and 
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In the 
great majority of cases, however, the sitting 
posture, with the head held backward ; cold ap- 

ied to the face, or a piece of cold metai placed 

tween the nape of the neck and the clothes, 
and cooling drinks, especially those with acids, 
mitre, &s., Will be sufficient to arrest the dis- 
charge. 

78. ¢. When active epistaxis has proceeded 
ao far as to require to be arrested, and has 
still continued, notwithstanding the foregoing 
means, the treatment then called for is also ap- 
propriate to the pessive or atomic states of the 
disease. In these circumstances, the chief re- 
liaace mpust be placed upon astringents, applied 
to the pituitary membrane, and taken internal- 
ly with tonics; upon pressure made locally ; 
and upon the insufflation of substances into 
the nostrils that may promote the a 
tion of the effused blood. A solution of the 
acetate of lead, or of the sulphate or acetate 
of zinc, or of the sulphate of iron or of copper, 
or of tbe sulphate of alumina, or of the vegeta- 
ble or mineral acids, or of the pyroligneous 
acid with creasote, or of any of the numerous 
vegetable astringents (4 40, 45), may be inject- 
ed into the nostrila; or lint, moisteaed with 
either of them, introduced; but while astrin- 
gents are being used locally, the exhibition of 
them internally should not be . The 
acetate of lead, with acetic acid, and smal] do 
aes of opium, may be given internally ; or other 
astringents may be taken with tonies ; or seaall 
doses of spirits of turpentine resorted to, in the 
manner above recommended (§ 41). 

79. Finely levigated astringeat powders, es- 
ially those of alam and of gall-nuts, may be 
wn through a quill into the nostrils ; or sub- 

stances of a glutinous nature may be employed 
in this manner, particularly powdered gums, as 

or acacia; or astringents may be 
conjoined with these. Finely powdered char- 
coal may be employed in the same way. Pua- 
gent or irritating substances are often of lees 
service than the Socata mm: which will, 
without exciting the Schneiderian membrane, 
favour the coagulation of the bluod on its sur- 
face. Plugging the nostrils with lint moistened 
with some astringent solution is sometimes 
successful ; but whea the haemorrhage proceeds 
from the more posterior parte of the nares, it 
will fail, unless the lint be pushed so far back- 
ward as to reach nearly tothe pharynx. Care, 
however, ought to be taken that it does not ir- 
ritate this part. J. P. Frawx advises a piece 
of the intestine of a pig, closed at one end, to 
be introduced into the nostrils, and injected 
with a cold fluid. Some writers recommend 
thick mucilage, others a paste with oharcoal or 
with astringents, and others the white of egg, 
to be conveyed into the posterior nares, in or- 


ly 
have been advised. 
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der to coagulate the effused blood. When a 
coagulum has formed, either spontaneously or 
by any of the foregoing means, it ought not to 
be disturbed for three or four days, or even 
longer, lest the hamorrhage return. 

0. d. Besides the above measures, others 
In order to derive from 
the seat of hemorrhage, Zacotus. Lusiranus 
directs the cautery to the lower extremities ; 
Curgsrisn, warm podiluvia, with mustard flour 
put into the water; Borex, bruised nettles 
to the feet and hands; Nixmann, blisters to the 
nape, and Caeza to the arms; Riepuin, the 
exhibition of active cathartios; and Caius 
AvRELIaNvs, Cupping on the occiput, Gatew on 
the hypochondrium, and Fonrxervs on the ex- 
tremities. With the view of constringing the 
extreme vessels, cold drinks are prescribed by 
Hovemaxn ; cold injections through the nos 
trils, by Morano and Morosonr; the immer- 
sion of the head in cold water by Darwin; 
cold clysters, by Leuruwer and Awprizu; and 
cold applications to the genitals, by Disuer- 
prouck, Tuepen, and Mercizez. In addition to 
the local astringents already noticed, powdered 
agaric is recommended by Rocuaan; writing 
ink, by Rieptin ; lemon juice, by Buancarp; 
and spider’s wsb, with vinegar, by Cursnzav. 
The introductien of plugs moistened with spir- 
its of wine is directed by Morosom and Rats, 
and with the expressed juice of the common 
nettle by Przvorive; and plugs consisting of 
dough, or ebalk-paste, by Avicenna and Dizw- 
urszoecs. The injection cf a strong solution 
of isinglass is prescribed by Lentin ; and card- 
ed lint, drawn or pushed into the posterior 
nares, is employed by Avpovin. 

81. The internal use of the acetate of lead, 
with opium, is advised by Reywoups and La- 
vHax ; of the phosphoric acid, by Herper; of 
the aromatic sulphuric acid, by Hurstaxp; and 
of the ergot of rye, by Srazazans, Canim, Ryan, 
apd Neort. The first of these may be employ- 
ed in either the active or passive states of the 
disease ; but the phoephoric acid is admiesible 
only ia the latter. In pessive epistaxis, cam- 
phor, with opium ; the spirits of turpentine, in 
small apd frequent doses, with aromatics and 
restoratives ; the chlorates of potash or of lime ; 
the sulphate of quinine with camphor, &c. ; as- 
afcetida with myrrh, and opiates in small quan- 
tity (Sypmwam), are among the moet energetic 
medicines that can be taken internally ; but ex- 
ternal means ought also to be resorted to. 

82. ¢. If epistaxis be vicarious of menstrae- 
tion, the return of an attack shookd be pre- 
vented only by endeavouring to restore the cat- 
amenial discharge. If it be periodic, especially 
in persons who have suffered from agues, con- 
gestion or enlargement of the liver or eapleen 
should be dreaded ; aid if either be found to 
exist, deobstruent purgatives, followed by ton- 
ies, particularly quinine or the other prepara- 
tions of cinchona, or Fowxer's solution of arse- 
nic, ought to be prescribed ; but loca} deple- 
tions should be freely employed previously to 
these, whenever the liver is the seat of such 
disorder. When epistaxis occurs in aged per- 
sons, either the early suppression of the die 
charge, or its continuance, may be followed by 
serious reeults. It is generally connected with 
a disordered state of the circulation within the 
cranium in such cases. What bas been stated 
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above will indicate the circumstances in which 
it will be advisable to interfere ; but repeated 
blistering behind the ears, in some instances 
cupping in this situation, a seton in the nape, 
and other measures which the peculiarities of 
the case will suggest, with a suitable regimen, 
ought not to be neglected. 

83. f. If the hemorrhage from the nares 
seems to be critical, the observations offered in 
the article Crists are altogether applicable. 
When it appears in the last stage of low fevers, 
or in scurvy, or in purpura, and is merely the 
consequence of the lost tone of the extreme 
vessels, with diminished vital cohesion of the 
mucous surfaces, and a deteriorated state of 
the blood, the treatment directed for the pass- 
ive form of epistaxis, or for putro-adynamic 
fever, is quite appropriate, if the discharge be 
so considerable as to require measures to be 
adopted for it. 

84. g. The after-treatment of epistaxis is often 
of great importance, especially in persons of 
middle or advanced age. An attack, whether 
slight or severe, in those who live fully, ought 
to be followed by an antiphlogistic regimen. 
‘Where the discharge has prematurely 
blood-letting should always be prescribed. In 
order to derive permanent advantage from this 
treatment, abstinence, regular exercise in the 
open air, and a due subjection of the mental 
emotions, ought to be constantly observed. 
How fatally thie may be neglected is shown by 
the following case: A gentleman, aged about 
fifty, of a very full habit of body, accustomed 
to live richly, and to take his wine freely, but 
‘not in excess, became subject to severe head- 
aches. He afterward had an attack of epi- 
staxis, which continued until the loss of blood 
was very great, althongh means were used to 
arrest it. He recovered, and remained well for 
many months; yet his usual diet and regimen 
were persisted in. His headaches, as may 
have been expected, returned; he became de- 
pressed in spirits, and disliked society; but no 
appropriate treatment was prescribed, or, at 
most, aperients only were directed. The indi- 
cations furnished by the epistaxis were entire- 
ly lost upon the patient and his medical attend- 
ants; abstinence was not adopted by the for- 
mer, nor precautionary biood-letting by the lat- 
ter. The consequences may be readily antici- 
pated. He shortly afterward was atruck with 
apoplexy associated with hemiplegia, for which 
I was consulted just before his death. This is, 
however, not the only instance of the kind 
which has come before me in practice. I could 
state the particulars of several cases in which 
the neglect of the indications afforded by epi- 
staxis bas been followed by apoplexy, palsy, 
epilepsy, mania, and inflammation of the brain 
and its membranes. 

(The art of the physician will generally be 
more advantageously displayed in removing the 
condition of the system which occasions this 
affection than in checking the hemorrhage it- 
self. In a vast majority of cases, we look upon 
it as a salutary effort of nature, which should 
rather be encouraged than checked, and the 
recarrence of which may be obviated by pur- 
ging, low diet, revulsives, moderate exercise, 
and the avoidance of the exciting causes. The 
blood should certainly be allowed to flow where 
Abere ia_evidence of cerebral determination, or 
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vascular fulnees and force, and the effect may 
be aided by a general antiphlogistic regimen. 
But under opposite circumstances the interfe- 
rence of art will sometimes be required, and 
the resources pointed out by our author will be 
ample for perhaps any emergency that may 
arise. In these cases, where the pulse is fee- 
ble, the skin cool and pallid, the general strength 
diminished, and the vital functione languid, we 
have ample reason to infer a diminution in the 
fibrinous element of the blood, and our meas 
ures should be shaped to supply this deficiency, 
as already pointed out under article Hena- 
rhage. But in the mean time the hemorrhage 
is immediately to be checked ; the patient 1s, 
perhaps, already nearly exhausted, and the 
blood looks thin and of a light colour, as if di- 
luted with water. We do not believe that any 
measures are to be depended on, under such cit- 
cumstances, but actual plugging of the nostrils, 
which should be done either by dipping dossils 
of lint in a strong solution of the sulphate of alt 
piasvesrrying tment highs) by means #616 
or by using the dry nge, which is, perhaps, 
the more effectual. the been recommended, 
where the bleeding from vessels sits- 
ated very high up, to tie a piece of catgut 
the sponge, carry it through the posterior sares 
by a probe, and out of the mouth, by which the 
sponge can be completely drawn up. But this 
will be found very difficult to execute, besides 
causing much discomfort to the patient. Mr. 
Anseneray sales Se he never failed ra 
resting zemo by passing up 8 
of lint, wound round a probe, exactly fitted to 
the cavity of the nostril, and then withdrawing 
the probe and allowing the compress to remain 
for several days. Dr. Necrizz, of Angers, bss 
lately called attention to a very simple meas 
of arresting epistaxis, which consists in closing 
with the opposite hand the nostril from which 
the blood flows, while the arm of the same sxe 
is raised perpendicularly above the head. Ths 
pian has proved successful in a great number 
of instances, and may be thus explained. Whea 
8 person stands in the ordinary posture, with 
his arms hanging down, the force needed te 
propel the blood through his upper extremities 
a about half anak wel would be required # 
arms were raised perpendicularly above bis 
bead. But since the force which sends the 
blood through the carotid arteries is the same 
as that which causes it to circulate the 
brachial arteries, and there is nothing in th 
mere position of the arms above the head 
stimulate the heart to increased action, it is er- 
ident that a less vigorous circulation throagt 
the carotids must result from the increased 
force required to carry on the circulatica 
through the upper extremities (Brit. and For. 
Med. Review, Oct., 1842, p. 550). For cases 
illustrating the benefits of this treatment, see 
Brarruwaits’s R (Am. ed., No. 7, » 
88). Dr. Buckter has recommended what he 
terms hemostasis a8 a remedy for haemorrhage 
resulting from either rhexis, -diapedesis, « 
from wounds inflicted on hlood-vessels ;* also t# 
relieve inflammatory engorgement and remove 
simple vascular congestion, and restore the 
balance of the circulation. This consists sim- 
ply in arresting the circulation in a portion of 
the body, as the arm ar leg, by the applicatioa 


* (Maryland Med. and Surg, Jour., March, 1962, ». 984) 
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of a ligature sufficiently tight to allow the blood 
to permeate the arteries, while the venous cir- 
culation is completely arrested. Jn this way 
a large amount of bluod is withdrawn from the 
circulation, and is as effectually cut off from 
the brain and other vital organs as if it had 
been drawn ina basin. In this manner, Dr. B. 
contends that we can produce syncope, and ex- 
ert @ more powerful control over the heart's 
action than by the lancet, antimony, or digital- 
is, while we do not exhavat the vital forces, 
nor give rise to the ill consequences which the 
protracted use of most of the sedative agents 
1s likely to do. The plan is at least worthy of 
trial in the different forms of hemorrhage, as 
well as in the other cases pointed out by the 
writer.—{ Loc. cit.) 

Mercury, carried to the point of salivation, has 
been recommended by Lataam, Sourney, and 
others, as almost a specific remedy for obsti- 
nate hemorrhage; but it certainly ought not to 
be indiscriminately employed ; and in a cachec- 
tic or scrofulous state of the system would 
manifestly prove injurious. Where it proves 
useful, it doubtless does so by restoring the se- 
cretions, which are often deranged; and for 
the relief of which epistaxis oocurs as a timely 
remedy. Where it is the result of metastasis, 
Wwe are to endeavour to restore the original 
discharge, whether it be hemorrhoidal or cat- 
amenial, and to relieve the original affection, 
of whose derangement it is merely sympto- 
matic. 

The ancients appear to have had nearly as 
correct views with respect to the management 
of epistaxis as the moderns ; in proof of which 
we may refer to the works of Hiprocrarss, 
Ceusus, and Gaten. “Since a trickling of 
blood from the nose,” says Pactus oineta, 
“indicates a fulness in the whole body, or in 
the head, being occasioned either by expression 
or contraction, and as a free evacuation would 
relax them, and diminish the quantity, it may 
be proper to evacuate where nature points. 
With this view, I have ventured, in cases of 
quartan epistaxis, to open the vessels in the nos- 
trils with the reed called . We must not be 
contented with a smal] evacuation, but must 
take away blood in proportion to the strength. 
Spontaneous hemorrhages from the nose in fe- 
vers, when critical, are not to be interfered 
with ; but yet, if the flow of blood be immod- 
erate, it ought to be restrained. In the first 
place, tight ligatures ought to be applied to the 

tient’s extremities, and his head elevated. 

t would appear that a ligature to the privy 
_= is - oetee: adapted for restraining 

leeding from the nose. The nostrils ought 
not to be wiped, nor the part irritated, so that 
a clot of blood may be allowed to form. Let 
the nose be cooled by a sponge soaked in ary- 
crate, and the nostril plugged up with a pledget 
dipped in some of the astringent applications.” 
According to Hippocrates, profuse bleeding 
from the nose indicates a disposition to convul- 
sions, which venesection is calculated to re- 
move ; and Gaten observes that convulsions 
are brought on by the unseasonable use of cold 
applications to stop the hemorthage, and rec- 
ommends bleeding from the arm of the side 
from which the blood flows. Avicenna reo- 
ommends ligatures to the extremities, and cold 
.and styptic applications to the nose and adjoin- 


ing parts. Ssearion agrees with most of the 
ancient authorities in commending a mixture 
of frankincense and aloes, applied on the down 
of a hare. He also directs to apply a sponge 
soaked in cold water to the temples and fore- 
head. When bleeding at the nose occurs in a 
fever, Ritasts forbids us to stop it unless it 
prove excessive ; in which case he directs us 
to apply a cupping instrument, without scarifi- 
cation, to the hypochondrium ; to tie ligatures 
about the testicles; to pour cold water on the 
head; and to drink cold water (Apams’s Com. 
in Pavt. Hernera, p. 326).) 
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[Am Bisnioo. ann Raven.—(See Bib. of “ Hemor 
rhage.”)) 

IV. Haxournacs prom tHe MooTH Np THROAT. 
—Syn. hipcemst be Oris, H. Fauctum, Sto- 
matorrhagia, J. P. Frank; Sanguinis Profluvium 
ex Ore, Hamorrhoides Oris, Vogel; Hamor- 
rhagie buccale, Fr.; Mundblitfluss, Germ. 
85. A discharge of blood from one or more of 

the parts forming the mouth and throat. 

86. Hemorrhage may take place to a great 
or even fatal amount from the gums, the tongue, 
the fauces, or the pharynx, and even from the 
insides of the cheeks and lips. Blood is rare- 
ly, however, discharged from one or more of 
these parts unless in the advanced stages of 
cachectic diseases, or of malignant or low fe- 
vers.—a. Rivgaros mentions a case in which 
four or five pounds of blood were discharged 
from the lips every month. Hemorrhage from 
this part has been observed also by Zacutus 
Lusitanos. J. P. Frawx met with a case in 
which it proceeded from varicose veins of the 
upper lip. I lately saw an instance of varicose 
veins of this part, but there was no hemorrhage. 
Bleeding from the interior surface of the checks 
$s generally owing to injury from the teeth or 
4o tumours. 

87. 5. Discharges of blood to a small amount 
from the gums are very common, especially in 
the advanced stages of the diseases just ad- 
verted to, and mure abundantly after suppres- 
sion of accustomed discharges, as the catame- 
nial or hemorrhoidal. Vicarious menstruation 
may even take place from this situation. Se- 
vere or dangerous hemorrhages from the al- 
veolar processes have been most frequently 
caused by the extraction of teeth. Frawx has 
seen several pounds of blood lost from a vari- 
cose state of the veins of, and in the vicinity 
.of the gums ; and similar diecharges have more 
frequently taken place from tumours in this sit- 
uation, and from the excessive use of mercury. 
Voos. met with an instance in which the dis- 
charge was produced by a combination of mer- 
cury and belladonna. Hurecu, Fran, and oth- 
ers have met with periodic hemorrhage from 
this part vicarious of menstruation. Fatal ef- 
fusions from the gums have been seen by Hor- 
stivs, Fasagicivs, Hitpanos, and several more 
recent writers. The occurrence of hemorrhage 
‘in thia situation in purpura bemorrhagica, scur- 
vy, and the diseases adverted to above ($ 86), 
‘is too well known to require farther notice. 

88. c. Hemorrhage from the tongue very rare- 
Jy takes place to any very considerable amount, 
unless in cases of injury of the raninal veins 
or arteries, as in dividing the frenwm lingua, 
when it may prove fatal. Slighter injuries from 
the teeth, especially during epileptic fits, sel- 
dom cause more than small discharges of blood. 
‘But the more serious diseases to which the 
tongue is liable (see art. Tonave) may be fol- 
lowed by dangerous or even fatal hemorrhage. 
Such instances are recorded by Prater and 
others. Mant saw 24 Ibe. of blood discharged 
from this part; and J. P. Frana met with a 
case of glossitis, which, upon passing into gan- 
arses tesminated fatally with profuse hemor- 

age. 

89. d. Hemorrhage from the pelate and fau- 
ees 10 a very considerable amount bas been ob- 


served by Bunot, Voort, Franc, and Kivics. 
J. P. Fran believes it generally to prc 
from a Varicuse state of the veins in this sit- 
uation, and hence the appellation Hamorrhoides 
Oris, applied to it by Voor. and Buxpv. He 
mentions an instance in a young man who, for 
many years, suffered repeated attacks of hem- 
orrhage from the state of the veins of the pal 
ate, and who was permanently cured, after a 
profuse discharge, by a strong solution of alum. 
Porta met with a case where the hemorrhage 
took place from the uoula. A more or less co- 
pious effusion of blood may also proceed froma 
the velum palati or tonsils, especially in the 
course of cachectic diseases, of as a Conse- 
quence of a varicose state of the veins of the 
part, or of those in the vicinity. 

90. ¢. Effusions of blood from the surface of 
the pharynx occur more frequently than is com 
monly su , and are overlooked in couse 
quence of the fluid having paseed into the stom- 
ach. When the hemorrhage from this situa 
tion is very considerable, the quantity of biood 
which is swallowed is often so large as to canes 
vomiting, and to lead to the supposition that 
the stomach is the seat of the disease. The 
small veins in the pharynx are not infrequent- 
ly varicose or obstructed, and when this is the 
case, hemorrhage sometimes takes place from 
comparatively slight causes. The most dan- 
gerous discharges from this part occur in the ad- 
-vanced stage of putro-adynamic fevers, and of 
cynanche maligna, in which the pharynx is 
more or less affected. J. P. Frawx has noticed 
the occasional supervention of pharyngeal hem- 
orrhage independently of those diseases ; but 
the subject has been overlooked by other wri- 
ters. Some years ago I attended a lady, about 
70 years of age, residing at St. John’s Wood, 
who complained of dyspeptic disorder compii- 
cated with psoriasis and sore throat. The 
veins of the pharynx were reticulated and var- 
icose. I was afterward called to her suddenly ea 
account of a very severe hemorrhage, attend- 
ed by vomiting and cough. Much of the blood 
evidently was brought up from the stomach, 
but a great part passed directly from the throat. 
The cough erose from the irmtation caused by 
the fluid on the epigiottis and pharynx. The 
effusion was arrested for a time by powerfal 
astringents. Two days afterward, the hemox- 
rhage returned more violently than before, and 
terminated life before I reached her. On ex- 
amination after death, the pharynx was foumd 
softened, black, and studded with soft aphthowus 
ulcerations, between which dark blood was in- 
filtrated. The veins of this part were numer- 
ous and dilated. The stomach contained a 
considerable quantity of blood. The upper part 
of the esophagus was softened aod congested 
in its internal surface. In this case the blood 
had passed into the stomach, the position in 
bed having favoured this occurrence, and had 
irritated this organ 80 as to prodace vomiting. 

91. i. The Symrroxs and Diacnoais of hem- 
bid ase paidien “> tees een cei 
ways as distinct as may be su . i 
larly as respects the source edtieenacuatse! vanese! 
The symptoms preceding the effusion are very 
uncertain, and are those most commonly ind) 
eating congestion of the head or adjoining parts, 
or disease in one or other of the above sitna- 
tions. Headache, vertigo, noises.in the ears ; 


‘ 


‘pense of fulness or heat in the throat; a bloat- 
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soreness, irritation, titillation, tension, or a 


ed appearance of the countenance, and throb- 
bings of the vessels in the vicinity sometimes 
usher in the he If the patient be in 
bed when attacked, the irritation of the flaid on 
the glottis causes cough, and the passage of it 
into the stomach is followed by vomiting, when 
the veers is considerable or the stomach ir- 
ritable. If hemorrhage take place from the 
pharynx while the patient is asleep, the blood 
will flow into the stomach; and the first inti- 
mation of the occurrence will often be the vom- 
iting of blood. Hence the utmost care is re- 
quired to distinguish this species of attack from 
hemoptysis on the one hand, and from hema- 
temests on the other, as it may closely simulate 
either. In order to do this, the mouth ought 
to be well washed by a slightly astringent and 
colourless fuid, or the throat gargied, and af- 
terward carefully examined. If the hemor- 
rhage be too copious to admit of inspection of 
the mouth and throat, the patient should Jean 
forward so as to allow the blood a free passa 

from the month ; and if it fow without coug 

ing or retching, and is neither frothy or very 
florid, nor very dark or grumous, there ean be 
no doubt as to the situation whence it proceeds. 
If the patient feel it collect in the throat, and 
create a disposition to degiutition, or if he re- 
quire no effort to bring or hawk it up, it mani- 
festly proceeds from the feauces or pharynx. 
In many instances, causing the patient to drink 
some fiuid instantly before examining the throat 
will assist the diagnosis; and in others, the 
history of the case will be sufficient to settle 
the question. When the fauces or pharynx is 
the seat of the discharge, deglutition of food or 


‘drink, or the use of a gargle, either before or | Lesitenss, 


during the hemorrhage, will cause more or less 
a (See Diagnosis of Hamorryeis and 

AMATEMESIS.) 

92. ii. The Causes of stomatorrhagia are 
those of hemorrhages generally, but more es- 

iy previous diseases of a cachectic or ma- 
ignant character; affections of the gums and 
teeth ; repeated attacks of sore throat, partic- 
ularly when connected with chronic disorder 
of the stomach and other digestive organs ; 
the use of mercury; injury or previous lesion 
of the vessels, especially the veins; and ob- 
structed discharges, as the catamenial or hem- 
‘orrhoidal, of either of which the hemorrhage 
from the mouth may be vicarious. The acro- 
narcotic poisons may even cause it. In a case 
of poisoning by aconitum, which I saw some 
years ago, remarkable swelling of the tongue 
and fauces took place, followed by moderate 
hemorrhage from these parts. 

93. iii. The Proowosis entirely depends upon 
the circumstances in which stomatorrhagia oc- 
curs, upon the previous state of disease, and 
upon the quantity of blood lost, and the effect 
thereby produced upon the constitution. The 
general principles above stated will also guide 
the practitioner. 

94. iv. The Teeatwenr of hemorrhage from 
the mouth or throat requires to be materially 
modified, rice, to the parts from which 
the blood is , and the causes producing 
the effusion. Cases rarely occur in which it is 
either necessary or proper to have recourse to 
blood-letting. Purgatives, however, especially 













those of a stomachic or tonic kind, are often 
beneficial, more particularly when the disease 
is connected with disorder of the digestive or- 
gans, and with accumulations of morbid mat- 
ters in the prima via. ‘The chief dependance is 
to be pla 
more energetic astringents noticed above, as 
the sulphates, the acetate acid with creasote, 
the acetate of lead or of zinc, spirite of turpen- 
tine, the chloride of lime, &c. These may be 
used in gargles, in more or Jess concentrated 
solutions, and in various states of combination, 
as with gums or mucilages. If the bemor- 
thage take place from » single vessel, or from 
8 Jimited extent of surface, the actual or poten- 
tial cautery is quite appropriate. If it proceed 


in the local and internal use of the 


from the alveolar process, powerful styptics, 
and various mechanical measures, may be re- 


sorted to. 


95. When hemorrhage from the moath de- 
peads upon general cachexia, or supervenes in 
the latter stages of putro-adynamic fever, or 
of purpura or scurvy, the above means should 
be aided by the internal use of tonics, conjoin- 


ed with vegetable or other astringents and an- 
tiseptics, as the chlorides, the chlorate of pot- 


ash, the nitrate of potash, or the hydrochlorate 
of ammonia, &c., and by an appropriate regi- 
men. If the effusion seems to proceed from 
the pharynx, the position of the patient should 
be sach as will favour the flow of the blood 
from the mouth, and prevent it from irritating, 
or escaping into the larynx. 
Bisrice. anv Rersx.—Celsus, | iv., 0. 4.—Avicenne, 
-y 1. ii, fen. 8, tract. i., ch. 3.—Plater, Observ., ]. iii., 
. 773. —Rol Dies. de Variolis. Jen., 1658.—Bootius, 
Affect. Omiesis, cep. 7.—Hoerstius, 2 ding pe 379.— 
Riverius, Obeervat. Common., p. 660.—M. Cageeit, Obser- 
obs. 73.—Zacutus 


Bachner, Miecell., 1730, pti Vogel, Diss. de Raniosi- 
Hom! eae Ok leoskein Des Maladies de lz Bouche, t 
iin, p. 606. Ronee, in Act. Reg. Son. Ned. Har. vol: ii., 
Bean aarirta Nouve Glorwale dalla pia Receate Lis, Mea. 
Chir.. t. in., p. 198,— Wrehksenn, Ideen tor Di » db. 
i., p. 89, 93.—Thiel, in Loder's Journ. fir die Chirergie, b. 
ii., p. 384.—J. P. Freak, De Coraad. Hom. Mortis, Lu, 
pare ii., t. vi.. § 505.—Portel, Cours d’Anatomie Méd., t. 
iv., p. $07.—Kiwige, in Hufei 2 Journ. der Pr, Arzneyk, 
b. v., p- 160. 
V. Hamonansce prom tHe Resrizarory Or- 
ouns.—Srn. Hamoptysis (from alya, blood, 
and xriw, I epit, or wréoic, a spitting) ; al- 
porrvag? aluorrvtcoc, Galen, Dioscorides ; 
Sanguinis Sputum, Celsus ; Emoptoé, Gor- 
don; Sputum Cruentum, Cruenta Expuitio, 
Sunguinis Fluor, Vomitus Pulmonis, Auct. 
Lat.; imoptoica Passio, Gilbert; Passio 
hemoptoica, Plater ; Hemaptué, Boerhaave, 
Vogel, Darwin ; weeny Jin vg ; 
Hemoptysis, Sauvages, Vogel, en, dc. ; 
Hanaegu Pwmonum, Hem. bronchica, 
Hamorrhaa pulmonalis, Auct. var. ; I’ncumon- 
orrhagia, J.P. et J. Frank; Blu , Blut- 
husten, Lungenblisfluss, Germ.; Crachement 
de Seng, Expectoration de Geng, Fy. ; Emotisi, 
Emotisca, Sputo di Sangue, Ital. ; Blodspyting, 
Den.; Pulmonary Hemorrhage, Spitting of 
Blood, Ooughing of Blood. ; 
96. Deriw.—After a sense of heat, oppression, 
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or pain in the chest, and titillation in the throat, 
the rejection of florid, frothy, or pure blood from 
the bronchivor lungs, with a hawking or short 
cough. 

97. Hamoptysis is one of the most frequent 
varieties of hemorrhage, owing to (a) the very 
extensive bronchial and vesicular surface to 
which the blood is circulated for the purpose 
of undergoing the requisite changes during res- 
piration ; (b) to the delicate conformation of 
the capillaries and macous membrane of this 
part; (c) to the liability of the lungs to conges- 
tions, from impaired organic nervous power, 
from obstructions of the pulmonary veins aod 
of the circulation through the left side of the 
heart, and from tubercular or other lesions of 
the substance of the lungs; (d) and to the lia- 
bility of this organ to derangements of its cir- 
culation from hypertrophy and other lesions of 
the heart, and from alterations of the large 
vessels. Of all these morbid causes and con- 
nexions, tubercular formations in the lungs are 
the most common, either as a cause of the 
hemoptysis, or as associated lesions conse- 
quent upon the same antecedent changes in 
the states of vital power and vascular action, 
or as both. 

98. i. Symptoms, d&c.— A. The premonitory 
signs of hemoptysis are, horripilations, passing 
redness and heat of the face, or flushings 
the cheeks, headache, coldness of the extremi- 
ties, with a collapsed or empty state of the 
veins of the surface; lassitude, and sense of 
weight of the limbs; occasionally cramps or 
spasms of the lower extremities ; a feeling of 
internal warmth, particularly in the chest; 
pain or tension at the epigastrium or hypo- 
chondria; a burning sensation under the ster- 
hum, with more or less anxiety, inquietude, 
constriction, of oppression at the chest, or 
dyspnea; a short, dry cough; dyspnea, or 
shortness of breath on slight exertion; a dull 
pain or soreness under the sternum, between 
the shoulders, or beneath the clavicles ; palpi- 
tations; a quick, hurried, or excited pulse, 
which is sometimes also hard, full, bounding, 
or oppressed, &c. ; flatulence, or borborygmi, 
costiveness, and pale urine. A few only of 
these symptoms, or several variously modified, 
may be present in individual cases ; they may 
exist for a longer or shorter time before the 
attack. In some instances, neither cough, nor 
difficulty of breathing, nor any symptom refer- 
rible to the chest, has been complained of ; or 
it has existed in so oa br a degree as to es- 
cape the observation of the friends of the pa- 
tient ; and yet the most extensive changes 
had taken place in the lungs, and caused the 
hemorrhage. A case of this kind was attended 
by Mr. Busuect, Dr. Craru, and myself while 
this article passed through the press. Such 
instances, however, are mot uncommon, as 
shown by Ruopiue, Mutter, Wevet, Gran- 
prego, the Franks, Louis, Ciarx, and others. 

99. B. Progress.—As the blood rises to the 
laryox, a sense of titillation is felt in the tra- 
chea, or of irritation in the throat, with dysp- 
noea; and a gurgling or bubbling sensation in 
the chest or trachea; and the blood is either 
hawked or coughed up, exciting a sweetish- 
galt taste. As 800n as this occurs, much alarm 
is sometimes caused, particularly in delicate or 
nervous persons; and several of the general 
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symptoms, particularly those connected with 
hasaclin of the heart and pulse, are o 
chiefly to this circumstance. When the ; 
is in considerable quantity, the discharge of it 
is attended with a feeling of suffocation; the 
chest is forcibly dilated, a convulsive reaction 
or cough follows, and this fluid is ejected from 
both the mouth and nostrils. In some instances 
the irritation at the top of the pharynx aad im 
the fauces excites retchings; and in others 
the blood, as it collects in the pharynx, is in- 
stinctively swallowed ; and, when it bas aoca- 
mulated in the stomach, causes vomiting, and 
gives rise to a suspicion, from this circem- 
stance and from the presence of portions of 
ingesta, dc., a8 shown hereafter (4 118), that 
the hemorrhage is seated in the stomach Oc 
casionally the blood is brought up without any 
effort whatever, beyond a strong expiration, 
which it accompanies in a full stream; aad 
when retching or full vomiting is occasioned im 
the manner just stated, another, and often a 
greater discharge of blood from the lungs at 
tends it. 

100. The quantity thus discharged varies 
from a few drops to many pounds. Raepsws 
(Obs., cent. ii., 31) saw 23 Ibs. lost in three 
hours; Przouv (Obs. Med. Chir., No. 49) and 
Zaccutnotr (Weiorv’s Ital, Biblioth., b. iii, 
p. 154) observed larger quantities during a much 
longer period. J. Fran (Praz. Med., &c., ii, 
2, 1, p. 417) had a patient who lost 193 ounces 
in twenty-four hours; and a friend of my owa 
experienced nearly as great a di in the 
game time, and afterward recove (Dr. 
Cuarman states that he once saw two quarts 
come away in twenty or thirty minutes.* We 
have seen a still larger quantity, in one instance, 
discharged in the course ofan hour. Liswwec 
says that he bas known 30 pounds lost in aboug 
15 days, and, in a very extraordinary case, 10 
pounds in 48 minutes. J. Franc speaks of a 
case in which 25 puunds of blood were voided 
in three hours.} When the blood is not con 
siderable as to quantity, it is frothy, or contains 
bubbles of air, and is of a florid hue; when # 
is very abundant, it is fluid, generally more or 
legs florid, but not frothy; it is seldom mixed 
with muco-puriform matter, unless it be small 
in quantity, and it then is often semi-coagule- 
ted, and of a darker or brownish tint; but to- 
wards the termination of an attack this appear- 
ance is very common. If the hem is 
very great, extreme faintness, or even full sya- 
cope, may come on; but a sense of depression, 
or sinking, with a quick, sibilous, and short ree 
piration; a small, weak, interrupted voice and 
speech; and coldness of the extremities, are 
more commonly complained of. Occasio 
the least exertion of the voice, or of the body, 
or a fit of coughing, increases or brings back 
the discharge ; but as often it returns without 
any such cause, 
wil. Io ry aeunoee tee attack is follow- 

YY great uency 0 pulse, and 
ally excited vascular action, with heat ne res 
thirst, d&c., although the pulse had been per- 
fectly natural before or at the time of seizure. 
In these the congestion of the substance of the 
lungs connected with the production of the 
hemoptysis has passed into infammatory ac 
a ee ee ee ee ery 


* Lectures on the more i t Eruptive reg, 
Hemorrhages, &0., p. 172. Pha. 1644 Hs 
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tion, in one or several parts of the organ ; or, 
rather, the infiltration of a portion of the effused 
blood through the smaller bronchi has excited 
inflammation of them, as demonstrated by the 
stethoscope and by dissection. In many cases, 
@epecially when the hemorrhage occurs in weak 
or lax frames, and scrofulous or tubercular 
states of the lungs, not only the external dis- 
charge of the blood, but also its passage alon 
the bronchi into the more depending parts of 
the organ, and even its infiltration into the sub- 
stance of the longs, or its effusion in the dis- 
tmet form of pulmonary apoplexy, takes place, 
as I have several times recognised during life, 
and ascertained afterward by dissection. 

103. An attack of hemoptysis may be so se- 
vere and sudden as to suffocate the patient be- 
fore a large quantity of blood is lost; or so 
continued as to destroy life by the loss of this 
fuid. Only one violent seizure may occor, 
the patient recovering perfectly, without suf- 
fering materially, after the immediate effects 
bave passed off; but this is seldom the case, 
more or less disease of the Jungs, although un- 
apparent to the friends previous to the attack, 
following rapidly afterward. In some cases, 
particularly when tubercles have proceeded to 
softening, &c., without exciting much disorder, 
the hemorrhagic congestion, infiltration, and 
atonic inflammation of the substance of the 
lungs, attendant and consequent upon the seiz- 
ure, soon destroy life. In several instances 
to whieh I have been called, the patients had 
parsued their usual avocations, unconscious 
of ailment, been attacked by hemoptysis, and 
died in three or four weeks afterward in conse- 
as of these associated lesions of the lungs. 

n the case above alluded to ($ 98) death took 
place 26 days after the attack. More frequently 
the hemoptysis is followed by pulmonary con- 
sumption in a much leas rapid form. en 
the blood is ejected in smal) quantity, or of a 
brown colour, or is mixed with a roee-coloured 
lymph, or mucus, latent inflammation or active 

ion most likely will be found to exist in 
the substance of the lungs ; and this inference 
ought not be doubted, if febrile symptoms, with 
coagh, be present, or if the blood taten from 
the arm be buffed. In a few inatances, the 
lymph effused from the vessels towards the 
-close of the attack is moulded into the form 
ef several bronchi, and is expéctorated in this 
state; im others, cretaceous or other earthy 
consequent on the degeneration, 
or the partial abeorption of tubercles, or even 
Ossific matters, are brought up with the blood, 
or soon afterward; but most frequently, and 
especially when the hemorrhage is scanty, or 
towards its close, or after more than one at- 
tack, muco-puriform matter, with or without 
minute portions of softened tubercular sub- 
stance, may be detected; and these become 
more manifest as the blood disappears. 

103. Hemoptysis may recur at irregular, or 
even at distant periods; the patient experien- 
cing but litte ailment in the intervals, or pre- 
senting merely a marked susceptibility to con- 
— or inflamma affections of the lungs. 

en supplemental of suppressed or retained 

eatamenia, or of the disappearance of hemor- 

rhoids or epistaxis, it sometimes returns peri- 

odically. In such cases, the evacuation de- 

pends more re vascular plethora than upon 
13 


serious lesion of the substance of the lungs, 
although this may also exist. Some instances 
of a constitutional recurrence of hemoptysis 
(4 49) have been observed, and yet a far ad- 
vanced age has been reached. 

(Dr. CHarman mentions the case of a lady 
who, for eleven successive days, had hemop- 
tysis at precisely nine o’clock in the morning, 
always preceded by a slight chill.—(Loc. cit., 
p. 173.) Many similar cases are on record. ] 

104. C. The appearances after death comprise 
almost every lesion to which the lungs, heart, 
and large vessels are liable, but some of them 
are more immediately connected with hemop- 
tysis than others. Tudercles are the most 
common of all these, in one stage or other of 
their progress, and frequently they are found 
in every e even in the same case — either 
disseminated tbrough the lungs or clustered, in 
a crude, softened, and ulcerated state, in con- 
nexion with small or large excavations ~ in 
some instances the seats of the softened: and 
partially absorbed tubercular matter containing 
earthy or cretaceous concretions; and, in rarer 
cases, the parenchyma of the Jungs around 
them presenting a cicatrized or puckered ap- 
pearance. When hemoptysis has been very 
recent, the lungs are frequently more or leas 
congested, and their substance infiltrated with 
dark blood, both throughout many of the minute 
bronchi and cells, aod in the connecting cellu- 
lar or parenchymatous tissue, large porticas 
of the organ exhibiting a spleen-like appear- 
ance. In some cases, portions of the lungs 
are more or less obviously inflamed; the in- 
flammatory appearances having been either 
antecedent to, or consequent upon the hemor- 
rhage, most ently the latter, In rarer in- 
stances, blood is effused in the substance of 
the organ, forming a distinct cavity filled with 
coagulated blood. 

105. Adhesions between the pulmonary and 
costal or diaphragmatic pleura, both old and re- 
cent, frequently exist. The bronchial mem- 
brane is generally injected, congested, and of a 
deep or dark red, or purplish, or nearly black, 
either throughout a large extent, or in parts or 
patches; but the state and colour of this eur- 
face vary with the period at which hemoptysis 
took place, and the mode in which the disease 
of the lungs terminated the life of the patient. 
(See art. Broncu, § 3-14.) In rarer cases, 
gangrene of portions of the lungs, or erosion 
or ulceration of one or more vessels connec 
with softened tubercles or cavities, ia observed. 
These cavities are generally lined with a more 
or less thick secreting membrane. In a few 
instances, osseous deposite has been found in 
the membrane of the cyst. (See art. Lunes.) 

106. Alterations of the large vessels in the 
chest, and of the heart itself, seeed occasionally 
found, especially in the cases pereons. 
The Janeen veins have been seen diseased, 
inflamed, or partially obetructed by humours, 
or morbid depositions, either externally or in- 
ternally. I found them inflamed, and a large: 
branch partially obstrected by lymph, in one 
case. A dilated or varicose state of the pul- 
monary veins has been noticed in connexion 
with hemoptysis, by Moresom, Grtiwezet, 
Portat, and J. Frawx. Lesions of the pul- 
monary artery have also been met with, espe- 
cially rupture (Matam, De Ancurism, Pracordion. 
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Morbis, p. 120) and aneurismal dilatation (J. 
Frawe, &c.). Mr. Suuece bas detailed a case 
which he considered heematemesis, but which 
vas probably hemoptysis attended with vomit- 
ing, owing to the circumstances above pointed 
out (§ 99), wherein the Jeft pulmonary artery 
was obliterated, and the lung was extensively 
diseased. Aneurisms of some part of the aorta 
opening iato the trachea, bronchi, or lungs, have 
been oftener observed than these. Caoice- 
sHawxe found the lymphatics of the lungs tur- 
gid with blood, absorbed from the air cells, in 
patients who had died of hwmoptysis. 

107. Diseases of the heart, particularly such 
as occasion obstructed circulation through the 
left cavities, as narrowing of the auriculo-ven- 
tricular opening, lesions of the valves, éc., are 
not infrequently found in connexion with hz- 
moptysis (WiLson, Warson, dc. ). Pd autahina'| 
ef the ventricles, especially of the right ven 
ele, has been remarked, in rare instances. 
Bsrtix, Bovituavp, and other French writers, 
attach considerable importance to this lesion 
as a cause of the hwmorrhage; but I agree 
with Dr. Warsow in considering the alterations 
which obetract the passage of blood from the 
lungs as more frequent causes than this. 

108. ii. Cavsse.—A. The Predisposing Causes 
of pec fp comprise most of those already 
enamerated in connexion with hemorrhage gen- 
erally ($ 21), and of those which favour the 
formation of tubercular conswmption. (See that 
article.) Those which are more especially 
concerned in the production of hemorrhage 
from the respiratory organs are: Hereditary 
constitution ; the scrofuloaus and the hemor- 
chagic diathesis ; sanguineous, irritable, and 
sanguineo-irritable temperaments ; a plethoric 
habit of body ; the period of life between sev- 
enteen and thirty-five; tallness of stature; 2 
narrow or deformed chest ; curvatures of the 
spine, rickets, or severe hooping-cough in early 
life; sedentary occupations, especially at the 
writing-desk or drawing-table; a change of 
modes of life, as from active employments to 
inactivity ; certain trades, as shoe-making and 
weaving; the spring and summer seasons ; 
suddea or frequent vicissitudes of temperature 
and weather, especially rapid changes from 
cold to heat; suppression of accustomed ex- 
cretions and discharges ; and cosgestions or 
enlargements of the liver or spleen. M. Loma 
found hemoptysis to occur among men nearly 
in the same proportion at all ages. Gacsn, 
Sreaxrix, Goitz, and Louis consider it to be 
more frequent in females than inmales. Frank 
and Cowzineo entertain a different opinion ; the 
latter remarks that men are more prone to the 
disease than females, unless when the cata- 
menia of the latter are suppressed. Louis 
found it more frequent in females in the pro- 
portion of three to two, and that their age was 
most commonly from 40 to 65. I believe that 
the predisposition to hemoptysis is less, or at 
Jeast not greater, in females than in males, un- 
til the period at which menstruation usually 
ceases, but that, after this period, the frequent 
eeccurrence of vascular plethora favours the 

precenes of palmonary hemorrhage. There 

no doubt of nee pecans of premature and 
excessive vonere ulgeaces, and more espe- 
cially of solitary vices of this kind, in favouring 
@ho occurrence Of this and its allied diseases. 


109. B. The Exciting Causes are chiefly ex- 
ternal injury ; fracture of the bones of the the- 
rax; wounds of the chest and lungs; falls or 
concussions on the chest ; physical efforta, per- 
ticularly in lifting or carrying great weights; 
compression of the thorax by straight lacing, 
&c. ; running, especially against the wind, and 
hunting ;* protracted exercise with the arms, 
great exertions of the voice, reading aloud, or 
speaking for a long time ; playing on wied in- 
struments; inhaling irritating fumes, as those 
of acids, &c., or particles of dust, as in various 
occupations (see art. Arts and ExurLoruenrs, 
$40); foreiga bodies fallen or drawn into the 
tracbea and bronchi; [irritation from an elee- 
gated uvula ; enlarged tonsils ; the tying of large 
arteries in surgical operations ;} cold in any 
form or mode of application ; rarefaction, or 
great dryness of the atmosphere ; the suppres- 
sion of other sanguineous discharges; anger, 
and the more violent mental emotions ; vens+ 
Teal excesses ; terror, frightful dreams, or sad- 
den surprise ; severe fits of cough, of laughter, 
or of sneezing; straining at stool, and chanm- 
ges in the state of the . Besides these, 
many of the lesions just mentioned (4 104, 4 
seq.), act as exciting causes, especially taber- 
oles and their consequences ; alterations of the 
vessels either in the seat of hemorrhage, er 
near the centre of circulation ; and difficalt or 
impeded passage of blood through the heart, 
pulmonary vein, or aorta, &. 

{Dr. Rusu informs us that those religious de- 
nominations who do not sing, and generally 
worship in silence, are very subject to hzemop- 
tysia, fromm weakness of the lungs, induead by 
want of exercise. Dr. Crapuan, however, re- 
marks that his experience does not confirm 
this observation. Clergymen, it is weil known, 
are extremely liable to this affection, for which 
@ variety of causes have been assigned, but 
which we have thought is generally attributa- 
ble to exercising the organs of voice dispropor- 
tionately to the rest of the body. High living 
ani want of proper exercise predispose to at- 
tacks of local disease, and those orgaus which 
are debilitated from any cause are most liable 
toinvasion. “ As regards public singers,” says 
Dr. Cuapuan, ‘‘ especially those of the opera, 
where the vocal powers are strained to the ut- 
most, it is acknowledged thst they are singu- 
larly liable to hemoptysis, or, if they eecape #, 
they econ begin to suffer from some pulmonary 
affection, and either prematurely die, or retire 
from their profession with a shattered voice 
and infirm health. Three or four years, I was 
informed by one of them, are, perhaps, the aver- 
age of the full preservation of their powers. 

110. C. The Seat of hemorrhage, in cases 
hemoptysis, has not always been recognised 
with precisien. Previous to the writings of 
Bicaar, the effusion was very generally sup- 
posed to proceed from a ruptured or ulcerated 
vessel, arterial or venous. Subsequently it has 
been generally referred to exudation from the 
capillaries of the bronchial membrane. I be- 
lieve that at present it is too exclusively im- 
puted to this source ; and that, although this ts 
much the most common mode of its production, 
it not infrequently proceeds from an uloerased 

* A physician, in whose case 1 was conse 
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ood a severe attack of his 
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or diseased vessel, particularly when the dis- 
charge is sudden, very copious, or rapidly fatal. 
It has been supposed by some that the blood 
is exuded from the general surface of an ulcer- 
ated cavity, when this lesion has preceded the 
discharge. This may possibly be the case in a 
very few instances; but, when the cavity is 
the seat of hemorrhage, one vesse), or a few 
only, are most likely its source. In most of 
the cases of hemorrhage, in connexion with 
cavities in the lungs, that I have seen, the in- 
temal surface of these cavities, or fistulous ul- 
cers, appeared not in a state indicating that 
hemorrhage either had, or could have taken 
place from them. The circumstance of the 
small bronchi being filled with blood, or their 
membrane being deeply tinged, or even inject- 
ed or inflamed, is no proof of the discharge 
having taken place from them, as the blood 
when once effused, even as high up as the tra- 
chea, will frequently gravitate or pass down- 
ward into the minute air-vessels, especially 
when the lungs are in a state of disease or of 
debility, and will discolour, irritate, or even in- 
flame them.* 

111. J. P. Frawe has endeavoured to estab- 
lish a variety of hemoptysis under the denom- 
ination of tracheal, from its seat. Admitting 
the occasional occurrence of hemorrhage from 
this situation, it rarely can be distinguished 
from other states of the disease, even with the 
aid of percussion and auscultation ; for, as this 
very able and practical writer has shown with 
great truth and originality, a considerable por- 
tion of the blood effased in this situation pass- 
es down into the bronchi, and gives rise to the 
same phenomena as depend upon the more 
cormmmon forms of the malady. This, however, 
he concedes. In cases, algo, of profuse hem- 
orrhage from the pharynx or parts adjoining, a 
portion of the blood may escape into the tra- 
chea, descend into the bronchi, and afterward 
be coughed up, thereby simulating hemoptysis. 
The blood may thus pass into the longs as well 
2s into the stomach (§ 91, 99), and may either 
be coughed up, or both coughed and vomited up, 
thereby simulating trae hemoptysis ; or, if the 

ntity be great, it may suffocate the patient. 
br Watson mentions a case which he saw, in 
which saffocation occurred from the passage 
of blood into the respiratory passages, from an 
wlcerated opening into one of the lingual ar- 
teries, the bronchi containing a considerable 
quantity of this fluid. From the foregoing, 
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therefore, it may be inferred that the blood in 
true hemoptysis proceeds from one or other of 
the following sources: 1st. From the mucous 
membrane of the bronchi—Bronchial Hamor- 
thage. 2d. From the substance of the lung, 
constituting the pulmonary apoplexy of Larn- 
NEO, Or, More correctly, Pulmonary Hamorrhage. 
3d. From an ulcerated or tuberculous cavity, 
one or more vessels having been eroded or rup- 
tured. 4th. From aneurism of the aorta, or of 
some other artery. 
112. D. Certain Pathological Relations of 
Hemoptysis have been very generally overlook- 
ed by writers on this and other pulmonary dis- 
eases.—a. The intimate connexion, however, 
between it and tubercles in the lungs has been 
very diligently investigated by Lovie, ANpRaL, 
andothers. Awprat refers to cases of hemop- 
tysis in which there appeared to be no evidence 
of the previous existence of tubercles in the 
lungs. Such cases are rare, and are to be re- 
ferred chiefly to extreme congestion of the 
Jungs. Instances are certainly not infrequent 
of the hemorrhage occurring in a state of ap- 
parent health ; but, in many of these, tubercles 
in an early stage of their existence may have 
previously been formed, or even have been de- 
tected upon close examination. Barttou re- 
marked that profuse hemorrhage from the 
lungs is Jess dangerous than small, and there is 
much truth in the observation; but Porta. 
went too far in saying that those who habit- 
ually spit blood are rarely phthisical. My owa 
observation is more in accordance with that of 
outs, who states that, with the exception of 
some cases in which hemoptysis depends upon 
external injury, or is connected with suddenly- 
suppressed catamenia, it indicates with very 
great probability the presence of tubercles in 
the lungs. Dr. James Crang, in his able work, 
observes that hemoptysis is occasionally idio- 
pathic, or dependant upon a temporary pleth- 
ora or congestion of the lungs, especially when 
it is a consequence of suppressed sanguineous 
discharges. In tubercular phthisis, congestion 
of portions of the lungs, or even of the whole 
of the o , is not infrequent, and is, in many 
cases, followed by a more or less copious he- 
moptysis. Such congestion may also develop 
tabercles, or hasten their pro , a8 well ad 
occasion the effusion of blood. In some in- 
stances, the discharge will afford relief to all 
the pulmonary symptoms, especially when the 
effused blood is entirely thrown off; but, in 
others, it will accelerate a fatal issue, particu- 
larly when a portion of it remains in the bronchi 
and irritates them, as shown hereafter (4 114). 
113. It has been supposed by Awvrat and 
others that hemoptysis occasionally is a cause 
of phthisis, the blood effused into the lungs 
forming a matrix for tobercular deposites. Bat 
to produce this effect the effusion must take 
in a scrofulous constitution. I agree, 
however, with Dr. Jawee Cuarx in considering 
hemoptysis rarely to be a cause of phthisis, 
unless by the debility it induces when very co- 
pious, or by the depletion employed to suppress 
it ; or, stil] more probably, by the irritation pro- 
duced by the effused blood in the minute bron- 
chi. It isa frequent symptom during the whole 
course of phthisis, and may appear at any stage. 
Loure states that it was present in some degree 
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in the pbthisis of children and old persons, and 
occurs in them chiefly towards the close of the 


disease. 


114, b. The connexion between hemoptysis 
and inflammation of the lungs has been very 
generally overlooked. The former occurs in 
very rare cases as a termination or crisis of 
the latter; but when the inflammation is asso- 
ciated with tubercles, the development of these 
is frequently promoted by the hemoptysis. One 
of the most common consequences of hwemor- 
rhage into the bronchi is inflammatory action. 
The effused blood irritates the mucous mem- 
brane of the bronchi, especially in the minuter 
Tamifications, and the morbid action often ex- 
tends to the air-cells and substance of the lungs. 
This is very frequently observed in weak and 
susceptible constitutions, and when the effused 
blood has been imperfectly excreted from the 
bronchi. The softening and discoloration of 
the bronchial surface, generally seen in fatal 
cases of hemoptysis, arise from this consecu- 
tive inflammatory irritation ; and the puriform 
matter sometimes poured into the bronchi, with 
or without fibrinous concretions, or a coloured 
lymph, proceeds from the same source. A 
part, doubtless, of the fibrinous matters arises 
from the effused fluid ; but a part also consists 
of the lymph given out by the capillaries, which 
had shortly before discharged blood. In all 
cases, therefore, of hemoptysis, it is not mere- 
ly the development or accelerated progress of 
tubercles which is to be dreaded, but alzo the 
supervention of circumscribed or diffused pneu- 
monia, Which may assume any of the forms de- 


scribed in Inflammation of the Lunas. 


115. c. The relation of hemoptysis with dis- 
ease of the heart has been already alluded to. 
The momeutum caused by hypertrophy of the 
right ventricle is rarely sufficient to rupture 
any branch of the pulmonary artery, although 
it may probably overcome the resistance op- 
posed by the tonicity of the extreme capillaries 
1n the bronchial surface, or in the substance of 
the lungs. Dr. Watson, who has taken a very 
sound view of this, as well as of some other 
subjects connected with hemoptysis, states 
that every instance of pulmonary hemorrhage 
dependant upon organic disease of the heart 
which he had observed coincided with disease 
on the left side of that organ, mechanically ob- 


structing the return of blood from the lungs. 
The obstacle has sometimes been placed at the 


entrance of the aorta, but it has most common- 


ly consisted of narrowing of the left auriculo- 
ventricular orifice, and a rigid condition of the 
mitral valye. Facts illustrative of this relation 
have also been adduced by Dr. Witeon (Med. 
Gezette, vol. vi., p. 25), and observed by myself. 
T believe, moreover, that those powerful mental 
emotions which affect suddenly the functions 
of the heart, which seriously disturb its ac- 
tion, and favour congestion of its cavities, as 
terror, fear, anger, grief, &c., sometimes pro- 
duce hemoptysis by impeding the return of 
blood to both the right and the Jeft sides of this 


organ. 
- 116. B. Other complications besides the above 
occasionally present themselves in practice ; 
bat in these, hemoptysis is merely a symptom 
arising’from some predisposition to pulmonary 
or hemorrhagic affections.—a. It has been sta- 
ted that bronchitis and pneumonia often follow 
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hem ptysis, and the reason has been assigned 
(4 114). But the complication of acute or sub- 
acute pneumonia with lighter forms of this dis- 
ease has been very generally overlooked, es- 
pecially by recent writers. Stott aod Beove- 
sats, however, have remarked that hemoptyses 
sometimes accompanies, or ls ab accidental 
symptom of pneumonia. The remark is jast. 
Care, therefore, should be taken to recognise 
this state, as well as to distinguish between 
both diseases ; as the use of ingents, on 
the supposition that the patient is ing the 
former affection only, might lead to fatal re- 
sults. Even with the aid of auscultation, the 
existence of the pneumonia may not be ascer- 
tained, as the auscultatory signs may be ascri- 
bed to the infiltration of the bronchi, or of the 
substance of the lange, with the effused blood, 
or to the attendant congestion. The rational 
symptoms in this case should be carefully 
weighed ; and where there are dyspnea, cough, 
oppressed or quick breathing, heat of ekin, a 
hard or full pulse, deep-seated pain in the chest, 
crepitant rhonchus, and bronchial respiration 
present, the disease should be viewed as in- 
flammatory, the i 


when the hemoptysis has originated in tuber- 
cles, inflammation of one or more lobes of the 
lungs may also exist, and may implicate not 
only the substance of the organ, but alen its 
pleura, giving rise to albuminous exudatioa, 
and adhesions to the costal pleura. I bave pot 
infrequently found, upon dissection of cases of 
hemoptysis, not only tubercles in every stage 
of their progress and results, bat also inflam- 
mations of the substance of the lungs and of 
the pleura,* with all the structural consequen- 
ces, and yet, in some cases, no pain had beea 
felt s0 severe as would have directed attention 
to an ae ree of the pleura. 

117. 5. It is not unusual to see hemeptysss 
in the course of severe hooping-cough, especial- 
ly when this latter disease affects persons near, 
or after the period of puberty. In children the 
hemoptysis is generally slight ; but in grown- 
up persons is is often a dangerous or fatal com- 
plication of hooping-chough.—c. It is cecasion- 
ally observed as a consequence of enlergement 
Or congestions of the itver and spleen ; these af- 
fections in some measure causing the pulmo- 
nary hemorrhage, by derangiog the circulatioe 
through the lungs or heart, or both. In most 
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of such cases the functions of the heart are in- 
termediately disturbed. Where the hemopty- 
sis is consequent upon hemorrhoids, obstruc- 
tions of the liver may be anticipated. This 
connexion has been noticed by Batttov, Mor- 
eaomt, Story, Lanpez, Beavvars, and others. 
Savvacss makes very particular mention of the 
occasional dependance of hemoptysis upon 
enlargements of the spleen. The connexion 
between hemoptysis and hemorrhoidal affec- 
tions is generally one of sequence rather than 
of association ; the former following the latter, 
or sometimes occurring after operations for 
these, and for Astle in ano. The connoxion 
with emenorrheg is generally that of cause and 
effect ; but the pulmonary disease and the at- 
tendant hemorrhage more frequently give rise 
to the suppression of the catamenia than this 
latter occasions the hemoptysis.—d. Pulmo- 
nary hemorrhage has also, in rare cases, ap- 
peared in gouty persons, or in connexion with 
irregular or misplaced gout. In these, calca- 
reoas concretions have sometimes been expec- 
torated with the blood, or have been found in 
the Jungs on dissection. —<. The symptomatic 


to determine wien or ae the nena 
ch rom the bronchi, or from 
ay os ral or stomach, owing 
to the circumstances insisted upon in other 
parts of this article ($ 91, 99). remarks 
there made, in illustration of this, render it un- 
necessary to enter much farther into the sub- 
ject.—«. When the blood is florid, frothy, or 
contains bubbles of air, or is mixed with muco- 
puriform matters, then all doubt will be remo- 
ved. The history of the case, and the premoni- 
tory and attendant phenomena, are generally 
such as to remove all difficulty, unless when 
the patient has been previously in good health, 
or when the blood is of a dark hue, or when a 
large portion of it has been swallowed, and is 
thrown up by vomiting. In these cases, it will 
very commonly be found upon auscultation that 
blood is present, either in the large bronchi, 
causing a bubbling rattle, or in the small rami- 
fications, with lose of the amet sounds, 
and with dulness oh percussion. Phthisical 
indications, also, referrible to the constitution, 
have generally preceded the attack ; and symp- 
toms of disorder of the respiratory organs have 
ushered it in, and accompanied it. 

119. 4. When the accumulation in the pha- 
rynz of blood effused from the fauces or adjoin- 
ing parts excites cough, or when blood escapes 
into the trachea or bronchi, the difficulty of de- 
termining with precision the source of the dis- 
charge is generally great. In these the prac- 
titioner will be guided chiefly by the state of 
the patient just before the Fg eed and by her 
premonitory symptoms. nce of dis- 
ease within the chest, as indicated by ausculta- 
tion and pereussion, an attentive examination 
of the mouth and throat, and a close oheerva- 
tion of the phenomena attending the discharge 
ef blood, will greatly assist the diagnosis ($ 91, 
99).* 
pds Tae, a ee eee 
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120. iv. Proonosis.—Hemoptysis is always 
a serious disease, and attended by danger in 
most circumstances. This character, howev- 
er, does not so much depend upon the hemor- 
thage as upon the pathological state or lesion 
of which it is the consequence. The opinion 
as to the result will, therefore, be chiefly form- 
ed from the inference as to its source. Wher- 
ever there is any obvious sign of tubercular 
disease, and when dyspneea or pulmonary symp- 
toms have preceded the attack, a most unfa- 
vourable prognosis should be given. The ques- 
tion merely relates to the period which may 
elapse from the occurrence of hemorrhage to 
a fatal termination ; and this will depend much 
upon the season, upon the progress of the pul- 
monary lesions, and various other circumstan-: 
ces. 6 cause of the disease should also be 
taken into consideration, and the pathologi- 
cal atates which complicate the hemorrhage. 
When there is reason to infer that venereal 
excesses, and more especially solitary venereal 
vices, have induced the malady, as they very 
frequently do, we may infer that tubercles have 
preceded the attack; and should, consequently, 
form a most unfavourable prognosis, especially 
when the diathesis is obviously scrofulous or 
hemorrhagic. The circumstance of the pa- 
tient not being alarmed by the attack, but flat- 
tering himself with the hopes of recovery, 
should be taken into account, as recommended 
as early as AnETAUs. The dependance of the 
effusion upon disease of the heart, especially 
apon narrowing of the left auriculo-ventricular 
opening, is perhaps not a much more favoura- 
ble circumstance than the connexion with tu- 
bercles. 

121. A more favourable, but still a guarded 
opinion may be given, when the attack seems 
dependant upon inflammatory determination to 
the lungs, or on active congestion, or upon 
general plethora; when the indications of pul- 
monary disease, or of constitutional fault are 
not present; and when the attack has been 
produced by external violence, or by mechani- 
cal injury. If it have arisen from suppressed 
catamenia or hemorrhoids, or in connexion 
with congestion or enlargement of the liver or 
spleen, a similar opinion may be formed, unless 
the indications of pulmonary disease are man- 
ifegt ; but when the disappearance of these or 
of other evacuations are evidently the conse- 
quence of the disease in the lungs, and of 
which the hemoptysis is merely a part, the 
prognosis should be as unfavourable as in the 
circumstance above noticed. When hemopty- 
sis appears after the operation for fistula, par- 
ticularly when the fistula bas been connected 
with pulmonary symptoms, as it often is, the 
result may be surely predicted. 

122. In every case of hemoptysis the opin- 
ion sbould partly depend upon the symptoms 
immediately preceding the seizure, and upon 
the frequency and etate of the pulse both during 
and after the discharge, due allowance being 
made for the alarm caused by the occurrence. 
If the pulse becomes quick and sharp, the 
breathing short or oppressed ; if symptoms or 
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signs of inflammatory action in the lungs or 
pleura exist or supervene ; if a large portion 
of the lung cease to be traversed by the air; 
if the expectoration be puriform, or rusty, or 
offensive; and especially if a cavity be detect- 
ed in the lungs, and particles of softened tuber- 
cular matter appear in the expectoration, a 
fatal result should be expected. d 

[It is very rare for hemoptysis to terminate 
fatally as an immediate effect ; we have known 
but one such instance in our practice. Dr. 
Huperven states that, in a practice of sixty 
years, he never lost a patient by it; and Dr. 
Cuapman states that his experience of forty 
years supplies him with very few instances, 
and in none of these did the hemorrhage pro- 
ceed from the mucous membrane. } 

123. Treatuent.—A. Aretaos and Pavius 
Zoinera recommend that the patient be laid 
upon a couch in a cool place, with the head 
elevated, and all physical and mental excite- 
ment, and talking, or strong respiration, should 
always be carefully avoided. As to the means 
of cure, Cetsos, Gaten, Artios, and ALExAn- 
prs are tolerably agreed. Argtaue, Ogisa- 
sius, AcTuarius, and Nonnus advise blood-let- 
ting in most cases, ligatures on the extremities, 
and astringents internally and externally. A 
similar practice is advocated by Cuusvs, with 
the addition of cold drinks. Scrisontus Lar- 
cus and Ocravive Horartianvs direct the chest 
to be sponged with vinegar. Gaten remarks 
that cooling astringents often have a different 
effect from that which they are intended to 
prodoce that they occasion determination of 

lood internally, and congestion of the deep- 
seated veins; and tbat he has seen persons 
with hemoptysis injured by the application of 
cold to the chest. He, therefore, does not 
approve of the indiscriminate recourse to as- 
tringents and to cold. Ctivs Aureuianvs 
recommends the application of cold water and 
vinegar or other astringents to the thorax, and 
bleeding, general or local, or both, if pain, dysp- 
nea, or a dry cough be present. He gives, in- 
ternally, gum with alum, and decoction of 
poppies, vinegar, and electuaries with opium, 
frankincense, &c. He decides in favour of the 
disputed practice of applying ligatures to the 
extremities. Similar remedies are advised by 
Pacxus, with the addition of austere wine 
and fruits. Among the latter, the pomegran- 
ate is particularly mentioned. Mancsuvvs di- 
rects nearly the same means, with the excep- 
tion of ligatures. Dioscoripge, Piiny, Gaten, 
ALexanpek, Pavuuus, and most of the ancients, 
prescribe the hematite, or blood stone, which 
contains oxide of iron. 

124. The Arabian writers supply very little 
information respecting the treatment of hw- 
moptysis beyoad what is contained in the works 
of the Greeks. Avicenna, who is very full 
upon the subject, approves of the internal ex- 
hibition of vinegar, and of anodynes, as man- 
dragora, henbape, and poppy, for the relief of 
cough. Averguora condemns the use of vin- 
egar, but Ruasts and Searion advise the 
chest to be sponged with it. Mesur prescribes 
chalybeate waters for drink, and astringents. 
Haty-Apuas endeavours to adapt the treatment 
to the fortus of the disease. In the hot (the 
active) variety, he directs bleeding from a vein, 
and the repetition of it, if required, purging 
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with mild medicises, and the combination of 
demulcents with poppy. When the disease 
arises from a cold cause (passive), he prohibits 
venesection, and prescribes stimalants, as 
frankincense and myrrh, and, in some cases, 
tonic astringents, as galls, eumach, alum, &c., 
with astringents applied to the chest. Arss- 
HaRavive approves of bleeding, cold applice- 
tions to the thorax, opiates and astringesuts, 
with a milk diet. Rasswe agrees with this 
practice, but guards against the indiscriminate 
application of cold to the breast. Mr. Apaws, 
in hia interesting remarks (Trans. of Pagivs 
oinerta, p. 412), states that cold applications 
to this part are not now generally resorted to ; 
yet a practitioner lately acquired great celebri- 
ty for curing hemoptysis by sponging the cheat 
with vinegar. I have been called to twe er 
three cases for which cold epitheme had beea 
most assiduously employed ; but they were 
injurious, and evidently increased the palmo- 
nary congestion and all the pectoral symptorns. 
Van Swinaten is favourable to the internal and 
external use of cold water in this disease ; bat 
I am confident that sponging with vinegar will 
be found more serviceable and more generally 
ace than a prolonged applicatica of 
cold. 

125. B. From the brief view now exhibited, 
it will be seen that but little progreas has been 
made in modern times in the treatmeat of 
hemoptysis, and that this progress haa refer- 
ence chiefly to the more appropriate use of the 
means which were known to the ancients as 
well as to the moderns. Much, however, will 
depend upon the decision with which they are 
prescribed and carried into effect. Upon see- 
ing a patient attacked by hemoptysis, the phy- 
sician will frequently find him alarmed; and 
the consequences of such alarm may be mista- 
ken for the state of the constitution, or the ef- 
fects produced by the disease. This, and varieus 
other circumstances, must be taken iato coa- 
sideration, and a determination as to the meas- 
ures to be adopted, in order to arrest the hem- 
orrhage, promptly formed. 

126. a. The clothes should be removed or 
loosened from the upper part of the body, and 
the patient ought to be seated i ma 
chair, in order to facilitate the discharge of the 
blood from the lungs. In a recumbeat, or 
even reclining posture, the blood will more 
readily pass along the bronchi and fil] the small 
er ramifications than when the chest is erect, 
and its movements during respiration uamm- 
peded. If the patient be robust or young, if 
he have not suffered long from pulmonasy die- 
ease, and if the hemorrhage has not beer very 
great, Wood-letting ought to be immediately pes. 
formed in the arm from a large orifice, uatil an 
impression is made upon the pulee, or faintness 
ensue. While the blood is flowing, the bared 
chest may be sprinkled with oold water, or 
sponged with vinegar; and any astringent the 
earliest procured, as vinegar slightly diluted, 
may be taken internally. The quantity of hood 
to be abstracted, and the repetition of the oper- 
ation, must entirely depend upon the effects 
produced by it, and the judgment of the prac. 
titioner; but he will be guided in this by the 
constitution and state of the patient, by the in- 
dications of active congestion or inflammatory 
determination, by the continuance and violence 
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of the hemorrhage, by the antecedent P- 
toms, and by the information he may Ata by as 
to the causes and pathological relations of the 
seizure. Ifthe patient be delicate, or enfeebled 
by previous disease, or if the hemorrhage has 
continued 80 long as to render venesection a 
hazardous measure, or if blood-letting has been 
already resorted to, or repeated, cupping shoold 
be substituted. Where farther abstraction of 
blood, even by cupping, cannot be ventured on, 
dry-cupping, as advised by Hirroorarss and 
most of the ancients, and in modern times by 
Horne and Wigprmann, ought to be adopted. 
When the least delay may increase the danger, 
it may be very efficiently and promptly per- 
formed with some common beer glasses, or 
other similar means, several being applied, 
either bet ween the shoulders or upon the breast. 
I have often used dry-cupping, in addition to 
Venesection, with marked advantage, some- 
times covering the back and shoulders by the 
substitutes just mentioned. Ifthe hemorrhage 
be connected with suppression of the catame- 
nia or hemorrhoids, the feet should be plunged 
in warm water, and a vein opened in each foot. 
If the hemoptysis is moderate, a number of 
leeches may be applied to the tops of the 
thighs or around the anus. The derivation 
produced by these means, and the effects of 
the latter in restoring the suppressed discharge, 
should not be neglected. Cxteus advises cap- 
ping to be performed in these situations, espe- 
cially when the disease is thus associated. 
127. 5. It often happens, when hemoptysis 
ceases after a small or single blood-letting, or 
when the pulse rises in strength and frequency, 
that the hemorrhage returns in one, two, or 
three days, or after a longer interval. This 
mostly occurs in young or plethoric persons, 
where the discharge is connected with con- 
gestion of the lungs, or when the first attack 
has been slight, and the venesection sufficient 
merely to give @ greater freedom of vascular 
action, without removing the pulmonary con- 
tion or determination. In these cases blood- 
tting should be repeated, in order to prevent 
a renewed attack, especially if the pulse rise 
after the first depletion, and if signs of inflam- 
TtTatory action in the Jungs or bronchi appear. 
The patient should be carefully watched after 
the first discharge, and daily examined by the 
stethoscope and by percussion; and, upon the 
first indication of returning hemorrhage, or of 
supervening inflammation, blood ought to be 
taken away in one or other of the modes just 
stated, according to the peculiarities of the 
cage. 
128. Where the antecedent disease, the quan- 
tity of blood discharged or removed by vena- 
section, and the manifest asthenia from these 
or other causes, forbid farther depletion, re- 
course must be had to derivatives, astringents, 
and sedatives, gencralty simultaneously or in 
combination. Indeed, even in those cases 
which evince increased action, and require de- 
cided or repeated depletion, these, as well as 
refrigerants, ought to be brought as early as 
possible into simultaneous or successive ac- 
tion. The feet and hands ought to be plunged 
in warm water, and, if venesection he not per- 
formed in the former situation, mustard or salt, 
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spirits of turpentine, should be administered 
forthwith, and other means appropriate to the 
case prescribed. But as to these means, much 
difference of opinion will necessarily exist. 
The internal use of astringents is generally 
adopted ; but those usually employed can have 
little effect, excepting in slight or protracted 
cases; and even powerful astringents taken 
into the stomach will have little or no influ- 
ence upon the bleeding part before a number 
of hours have elapsed. From observing the 
riser with which oil of turpentine is absorb- 
ed, passes off by the kidneys and lungs, I 
have been induced to employ this medicine in 
preference to others as an astringent in he- 
moptysis ; prescribing it in small or large do- 
ses, according to cireumstances, and as it seem- 
ed desirable to act at the same time more or 
less decidedly upon the bowels or kidneys. 

129. In advising sponging with vinegar and 
Tose-water, or sprinkling cold water on the 
breast, I had especial reference to the sympa- 
thetic influence these may have upon the bleed- 
ing surface, and the reaction iv the skin which 
they subsequently occasion, especially when 
they are also applied to the face. When thesé¢ 
means have not succeeded, I have, on several 
occasions, prescribed rubefacients, instead of 
cold applications, to the chest; as these last 
are more frequently injurious than beneficial in 
such cases. An epithem with oil of turpen- 
tine, either tepid or warm, allowed to remain 
on the breast, or between the shoulders, until 
it occasions a burning sensation and redness, 
is the rubefacient I have preferred, as the quick- 
est in its operation, and the most conducive to 
the removal of congestion or of inflammatory 
action. The vapour, also, of the turpentine is 
diffused around the patient, and, being inhaled 
during inspiration, assists in constringing the 
vessels of the bleeding surface. Where there 
appears any objection to this application, a sin- 
apisem, or 8 piece of flannel soaked with either 
of the lintments (F. 296, 311), may be placed 
upon the chest. Blisters may also be resorted 
to. I agree with Lewtin, Ranog, and Pract- 
vat in the propriety of applying them to the 
back or between the shoulders. 

190. c. Besides the above means, others may 
be employed, the practitioner being guided in 
his selection by the peculiarities of the case, 
and especially by the previous treatment, by 
the state of vital power and vascular action, 
and by the presence of cough and febrile symp- 
toms. It should be kept in mind, that the soon- 
er the hemorrhage is arrested, the least likely 
is infiltration of the bronchi and its consequent 
evils to take place; and that, while this—she: 
JSirst indication of treatment—is receiving atten- 
tion, the accumulation of the effused blood, and 
the consecutive effects upon the bronchi and 
lungs, and, through them, upon the system, 
ought to be prevented as far as possible. The 
treatment already described with reference to 
hemorrhage in general, is, in great measure, 
appropriate to hemoptysis, according 10 the 

rinciples of its application already advocated. 
Most of the information that will be here con- 
veyed may be viewed chiefly as suggestions, 
which the practitioner will receive or reject as. 
he may deem proper, or which he may apply to 


or both, should be added to the water. Anene- practice as the features of the disease may 


ma, With an ounce or an ounce and a half of 
I 


| warrant. He ought, however, to be impressed: 
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by the fact that, however high vascular excite- 
ment may appear, vital tone is more or less 
impaired ; that in proportion as tone becomes 
diminished, so will the tendency to infiltration 
of the bronchi or lungs with the effused blood, 
and to capillary congestion of them, be increas- 
ed; and, consequently, that vascular depletions 
and other vital depriments, although often re- 
quired with promptitude and decision, should 
be employed with discrimination and caution. 

131. d. Of the various astringents recom- 
mended in hemoptysis, the acetate of lead, con- 
joined with opiates or other sedatives, as ad- 
vised by Reynotps, Latuam, Davies, Vaten- 
tin, AMELUNG, and others, is one of the most 
deserving of adoption. It may be given more 
freely than has generally been done, as shown 
by Dr. A. T. Tuomson, if it be conjoined with 
acetic acid, this acid being itself one of the 
best remedies when taken in sufficiently large 
quantity. Of this the ancients were fully aware, 
as it was employed most liberally by them. The 
mineral acids appear to be preferred by Hen- 
wine, DozmLino, Hatier, Josrpens, Lozrrcer, 
Scnuuze, and others, and by most of the mod- 
erns. J have, however, seen the liberal use of 
common vinegar more efficacious than these ; 
and it is more generally congruous with the 
other remedies usually employed. Indeed, 
where the acetate of lead is given, the mineral 
acids will either neutralize its effects or prove 
fnjurious. The gallic acid, dissolved in water, 
or in ether, or in alcohol, and the powder or 
tincture of galls, may be mentioned. Rusrini's 
styptic is suppoeed to be a solution of this acid 
in ether or in spirit, and may also be tried on 
account of its reputed eflicacy.* Of other 
astringents little additional mention need be 
made. They are sometimes useful in the more 
adynamic states of the disease, or after large 
losses of blood or copious depletions. When 
debility is urgent, those which are moat tonic 
may be selected, as the tincture of the seaqui- 
chloride of iron, the sulphates of iron or of alu- 
mina, or of zinc or of quinine—the two Jatter 
in the infusion of roses with sulphuric acid; 
and the vegetable astringents, as catechu, kino, 
uva-ursi, extract of logwood, rhatany, pome- 
granate bark, &c. The mineral acids, as well 
as the other astringents, may be conjoined 
with opium, or other anodynes. A strong so- 
Jution of alum, and alum whey, for common 
drink, have been very generally employed by 
both ancients and moderns, 

132. ¢. Refrigerants are required in the more 
febrile and active states of the disease, as ad- 
juvants, chiefly of depletions and other anti- 
phlogistic remedies. They are farther bene- 
ficial by acting upon the kidneys. Nitre, in 
considerable or frequently-repeated doses, is 
recommended by Gisson, Dickson, HartMann, 
Horgxanp, and many others. It is much used 
by the Italian physicians, in large doses, con- 
joined with demulcents, They give from three 
4o six drachms in twenty hours. It is also 
deneficially associated with camphor, the ace- 
tate of ammonia, and sweet spirits of nitre (F. 
95, 294, 747), or with the boracic acid (F. 644), 
and with conserve of roses. The hydrochlorate 





* Dr. A. T. THOMSON states that this styptic consists of 
rgallic ecid, a small proportion of the salphate of zinc, and 
of opium, dissolved in a mixture of alcobol aud rose-water, 
‘This combination is judicious in most 
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x alee js equally serviceable, especially r 
6 more passive states of hemoptysis, when 
it is advantageously conjoined with muriatic 
acid (F. 664). Lemwrin advises it to be taken 
in half a drachm every two hours, with an 
equal part of extract of liquorice. The inter- 
pal use of ices or of iced fluids has been advo- 
cated by many writers; but, like all other so- 
tive means, they require discrimination. In 
the ive states of the disease, where asthe- 
nia is apparent, tbe circulation languid, and the 
temperature not much above the nataral stand- 
ard, they are injurious. 

133, f. Alvine evacuations are serviceable 
by removing morbid matters and obetructions 
to the portal circulation, and by deriving from 
the seat of hemorrhage. Purgatiees oeght, 
therefore, never to be neglected ; and, unless 
when the hemoptysis is so abundant as to be 
alarming, they should precede, or be alternated 
with astringents ; or such of theze latter as 
will not confine the bowels ought to be select- 
ed. The exhibition of un emetic previous to 
the purgative has been advised, eepecially by 
Stott, Darwin, Pisnciz, Raxoe, Doextine, 
Pavuimt, and Scamiprwann; while Frawe and 
some others think them hazardous. When the 
hemorrhage has been already copious, or after 
blood-letting has been resorted to, an emetic 
of ipecacuanha, or of sulphate of zinc, or of a 
combination of both, is serviceable, not only im 
aiding the arrest of the effusion, but in 
evacuating the blood accumulated in the broa- 
chi, and thereby preventing the ill effects which 
this fluid would produce if it were allowed to 
remain. It is not merely the vomiting caused 
by an emetic which is beneficial, but the effect 
which is produced upon the heart’s action. It 
is with reference chiefly to this latter operation 
—to its contra-stimulant action—that emetics 
and nauscants have been recently employed oa 
the Continent, especially in Italy, and by La- 
enngc and others in France. In the passive 
or asthenic forms of the disease, 
especially the tartar emetic, may be injurious, 
even in the same case wherein an emetic of 
sulphate of zinc might prove of service. As te 
purgatives, the nevtral salts, with an excess of 
acids, as the sulphates, with sulphuric acid im 
infusion of roses, or the bi-tartrate of potash im 
the form of electuary, are the most generally 
appropriate, with the ex: ion, ps, of 
oil of turpentine, conjoi with castor oil. 
These oils are the most beneficial: they may 
be taken on the surface of an aromatic water 
or of milk, and be administered in encmata. 

134. g. In exhibiting anodynes or sedatives, 
the probability of their being injurious im the 
should be recol- 


srnogr, VaLentin, Carson, Hexey, Horn, and 
others. It may be conjoined with astringente 
ie 544), narcotics, or other appropriate reme~. 

ies (F. 614, 515). In the case of a physician 


a 
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Tecently under my care, the secale cormutum 
proved of great service. It was given in doses 
of five or ten grains every three or four hours, 
or every hour until an effect was produced. It 
has been much praised by Srazan1, Neont, and 
Ryan. Narcotics are most serviceable when 
cough is urgent, by allaying the irritation, and 
diminishing the risk of the perpetuation or re- 
currence of the effusion from this cause; but 
when the hemorrhage has ceased, and when 
breathing is difficult, the lungs congested, or 
the bronchi obstructed by the effused blood, 
narcotics, especially in large doses, will only 
retard the discharge of the effused blood and 
increase the mischief, unless they be conjoined 
with expectorants, as the senega or benzoin, 
benzoic acid, myrrh, asafcetida, the balsams of 
Peru or of Tolu, the terebinthinates, or cam- 
phor. In the passive states of the disease, or 
after large losses of blood, the balsams, both 
natural and artificial, especially those prescri- 
bed in the Appendix (F. 18-22), are often ben- 
eficial. The balsam of Locatsxut is very much 
employed on the Continent in hemoptysis, and 
from its composition it seems very appropriate 
to most circumstances of the disease. The 
turpentine is the active ingredient, not only of 
it, but of the other artificial balsams prescribed 
in hemo ic affections. The following is 
the usual of preparing it: 

Noa. 241. R Olei Olive Eviij.; Terebinthine, Cer» flava, 
&A Siv.; Pulv. subtilis. Ligni Santali rubri §ss. Ceram 
in i psuxillo solve, dein reliquam, Terebinthinam, Lig- 
numque Santali adde, et assidué move donec refrixerust. 

135. &. There have been various other means 
recommended for the arrest of hemoptysis, but 
many of them are not deserving of notice, and 
are therefore not here adverted to. The ap- 
plication of ligatures on the extremities was a 
disputed practice with the ancients, although 
most ofthem recommendedthem. J. P. Franx 
and J. Fsamx approve of them, and direct them 
to be placed high above the knees and elbows 
in such cases as admit not of blood-letting, 
owing either to the profuse hemorrhage or to 
constitutional adynamia. Tpecaceanha, in small 
doses, frequently repeated, is praised by Lorr- 
rex, Henninos, Aasxow, Keck, and Nigmann; 
and by Ds Meza and Hoan, conjoined with 
opium; a strong solution of common salt, by 
Peecivat, Doemirno, Micnariis, and Rouen ; 
the turpentines by Youna, Bovuz, Anais, and 
the author; and the comfrey, with aromatic 
sulpburic acid, by Wexpr. With Marryvat 
and numerous practitioners, mixtures, contain- 
ing nitre or alum, gums, and some one of the 

, constituted the principal anti-hemor- 
rhagic remedies ; and veecular depletions were 
pone gy It cannot be doubted that blood- 
etting is often unnecessarily directed in he- 
moptysis, or carried too far; but in the active 
or inflammatory states of the disease, and when 
the discharge is scanty or small, it should not 
be neglected. 

126. i. A few authors have eae nes Sais 

of arresting the effusion in certain 
pet ant Fos Dr. A. T. THomson remarks 
that when the hemoptysis “is not of an alarm- 
ing character, and there is no obvious predis- 
position to tabercular consamption, especially 
if it be the consequence of a suppression of 
the menstrual discharge, it should only be mod- 
erated, not checked suddenly, which might in- 
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duce a congestion in some organ less capable 
of supporting it with impunity.” This is most 
dangerous doctrine ; for if the hemorrhage be 
judiciously treated, the sooner it ceases in con- 
sequence the better, 
cumstances stated by this writer, ought to be 
treated by depletions, derivatives, and other 
measures calculated to restore any suppressed 
discharge. 
there is no “ obvious predisposition to tuber- 
cular consumption,” and they are still fewer in 
which the suppressed discharge is the cause of 
the pulmonary disease ; this latter, in either 
its more concealed or obvious states, almost 
always preceding, and even bein 
cause of the suppression. 
view that, however moderate the hemorrhage 
may appear to be, it is difficult to determine 
how far it may be attended by infiltration of 
the bronchi; and that the continuance of it, 
by filling these vessels, will risk the superven- 
tion of inflammatory irritation or action in 
them, and often also in the substance of the 
lungs and pleura, as well as hasten the devel- 
opment and progress of the tubercular produc- 
tions. 


Hemoptysis, in the cir- 


The cases are very few in which 


the chief 
It should be kept in 


[We deem it of the first importance, when 


called to a patient with hemoptysis, to calm 


his mind, and, if possible, allay his apprehen- 


sion, which is generally much excited. The 


flow of blood is always alarming, and is too oft- 
en, perhaps, rded as a highly dangerous 
symptom. While the blood is flowing, our prac- 
tice, in all cases, is to immerse the feet and legs 
in a hot mustard bath, as the revulsion thus 
produced is extremely beneficial. In addition 
to these means (and bleeding is rarely if ever 
admissible) if the hemoptysis be tubercular, 
we apply a large sinapism between the shoul- 
ders, or over the front of the chest, and admin- 
ister a stimulating enema of salt and water, 
and a saline cathartic. Small quantities of ice 
or ice-water should be frequently swallowed ; 
and, in addition to this, tea-spoonful doses of 
the chloride of sodium may be administered 
every fifteen or twenty minates.* Many of our 
practitioners place great confidence in the ni- 
trate of potash in this disease; but we have 
never seen any very decidedly beneficial effects 
from its use. The application of cold water to 
the chest seems to us of very doubtful propri- 
ety. To prevent the recurrence of the hem- 
orrhage, the pill. plumb. opiat. will be found as 
useful as any other preparation, although we 
have seen prompt relief from the use of the 
turpentine, in doses of ten drope every fifteen 
minutes during the spitting of blood, as recom- 
mended by Mr. Cortanp. This exercises & 





* (Ourexperience relative to the use of this article differs 
from that of Dr. Dunaiison, whostates (“' Pract. of Med.,” 
81. od., Phil., 1844) thet be has never had the slightest 
reason for believing that it has been productive of any ad- 
vantage. Dr. Cuarman, however, speaks favourably of it, 
and intimates that it operates nines creating a 
stronger impression on the parts with which the vessels of 
the lungs have the most intimate sympathy. (‘ Lect. on 
the more Ta poly Eruplive Fevers, Hamorvhages, ond 
Dropsies, and on Gout and Rhcumatirm.” Phil., 1644.) There 
can be no doubt, we think, that it also acts by stimulating 
the capillary vessele by its speedy introduction into the 
blood. This article was first introduced to the notice of 
the profession, as & pos and efficient remedy in 
tysie, by Dr. Russ. It would seem, _howover, from 

‘CHOPP’s account of hie Travels in the United States (Bd., 
i., p- 116), that the knowledge of its powers in this wa 
was first brought to this country by Scaish from Ireland.) 
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speedy influence over the capillaries, being rap- 
idly taken into the circulation, and manifesting 
its presence in the urine and breath in a very 
sensible manner. Tannic acid is depended on 
by some practitioners, and doubtless deserves 
a trial if the means above recommended should 
fail. It may be given as follows: &. Acid Tan- 
nic; gr.iv.; Pulv. Acac., gr. xvi.; Syr.q.8. M. 
ft. pil. viii: one every three hours for two or 
three days. Monesia is highly esteemed by 
some as a remedy for hemoptysis: k. Mone- 
sia, Con. Rosar, 4&. gr. xv. M. Div. in pil. 
X.: two every two hours during the day. Where 
there are inflammatory symptoms and much 
excitement present, tartarized antimony, com- 
bined with nitre, as in the following formula, 
will be found, according to Dr. Cuevne, supe- 
tior to all other remedies. R. Ant. et Potasse 
Tart., gr. j.-ij.; Potass. Nitrat., 3 ij.iv. M. 
Div. in pulv. iv.-viij., sig.: one every hour. 
Fpecacuanha is highly praised by Dr. Graves, in 
joses of two grains every fifteen minutes, or 
half hour, till the bleeding stops; and several 
physicians, in extensive practice in this city, 
place more reliance on it, either in nauseating 
or emetic doses, than on any other remedy.* 
Dr. Cuaeman thinks that 1 nha, given in 
emetic doses, “ will do more than anything 
else” in arresting hemoptysis, and states that 
he has employed it with increasing confidence 
for more than thirty years. He attributes its 
efficacy, not only to the influence which nausea 
itself has in repressing the force of the circula- 
tion, but to its general controlling effect over 
the capillary vessels, modifying their condition, 
and thus checking the escape of their contents. 
For cases illustrating the great success of this 
remedy, see “ Lectures on Eruptive Fevers,” &c., 
Phil., 1844, p. 190, 91,92. Combined with the 
acetate of lead and opium, it often proves more 
efficient than either article separately given. 
We have no confidence in leeches applied to 
the hollow of the throat, as recommended by 
Dr. Graves, unless as a prophylactic measure ; 
but purgatives are of essential benefit. Most 
eases of hemoptysis, we believe, are preceded 


by a suppression of the biliary discharge, which’ 


must be restored before we can expect a per- 
manent suppreasion of the hemorrhage. 

In eases of active hemorrhage, attended with 
a plethoric state of the system, blood-letting, of 
course, is indispensable; but it should be prompt, 
and earried sufficiently far as to make a deci- 
ded impression upon the circulation. Its repe- 
tition is to be regulated by the exigencies of 
each particular case. Dr. Coarmaw thinks that 
the use of the lancet is not to be restricted to 
cases only that are marked by fulness and ac- 
tivity of the circulation with vigour of consti- 
tution, but that it is an important remedy in 
removing the omic accumulation, as well as 
restoring an equilibrium ia the circulation. Be- 
sides, he remarks that in active hemoptysis 
the lungs are either inflamed or highly disposed 
to take on inflammation. Cups to the chest, or 
between the shoulders, are an important part 
of the treatment, and may often be substituted 
with advantage for general bleeding.) 

137. k. The practitioner is not to rest satis- 
fied with having fulfilled the first intention—she 


= (For cases ae the utility of ipecacuanha for 
@ supptession hamorr' seo '' Braithweite’s Retro- 
spect,"-Am. Ed, p. 36, 37.) 
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arrest of the hemoptysis ; bis attention should im- 
mediately afterward be directed to the removal 
of any blood that may have collected in the bronchi, 
and of whatever inflammatory trrilation connected 
with tt, either coelaneously or consecutrvely, that 
exist. Where a crepitation is present, 
athe much diffused through the hung of one 
or both sides, more generally of one, duid is 
present, and it is either a mucous lymph, or 
blood, or both, with more or less serum; the 
state of the expectoration indicating the pro- 
portions of either. But the blood may not be 
expectorated, or may undergo changes pre- 
vious to expectoration, and clog up the bronchi 
and air-cells, and either perpetuate inflamma- 
tory action, or excite it anew. In the slight 
forms of hemoptysis attendant upon tuber- 
cles, the effusion of blood ia frequently one of 
the consequences of the inflammatory irrita- 
tion existing in various parts of the bronchi 
connected with impaired tone and congestion 
of parts of the substance of the lungs. Now, 
by what means is the above consecutive con- 
dition to be removed? When the attack has 
been treated actively, the more antiphlogists 
means having been employed, and the lungs 
still remain embarrassed, manifestly from a 
portion of the effused blood, or from the fluid 
subsequently exuded, the exhibition of an emet- 
ic, and the repetition of it, as circumstances 
may indicate, will prove most serviceable. If 
febrile action, heat of skin, &c., be still pres- 
ent, then tartar emetic, ipecacuanha, or both, 
may be thus employed; but when the vital 
wers are sunk, and asthenia is very prom- 
inent, the sulphate of zinc should be preferred. 
In cases characterized by relaxed, thin, or weak 
fibres, and general flabbiness of the soft solids, 
where bleeding would be injurious, emetics are 
frequently most beneficial. They have been 
often advised in hemoptysis; but the indis- 
criminate or inappropriate use them, and 
the somewhat empirical recommendation of 
them by Dr. Mazryat, have led to their dis- 
use. I have, however, often prescribed them 
with great benefit. This writer directs two 
grains of the potassio-tartrate of antimony to 
be first given, and, 8s soon as nausea com- 
mences, two grains of sulphate of copper, dis- 
solved in a little water. He deprecates blood- 
letting, and, after the sickness has gone off, 
gives twenty drops of the balsam of copaiba, 
night and morning, for several weeks, to pre- 
vent a return of the attack, and the aize of a 
nutmeg, of the following electuary, twice or 
thrice a day: : 
No, $42 RB Pulv. Ciochons 3¥j.; Sulpheris Soblimati 
iil Potasse Nitratis 3j.; Oxy-eulphureti Autimoni 9j. ; 
ucilaginis Acacim, q. a. ut fiat Electnarium. 

138. I have no doubt of this treatment bei 
quite appropriate to many circumstances 
the disease; and, even in those cases where 
inflammatory action may supervene after the 
hemorrhage has ceased, it may prove benefi- 
cial, especially if local depletion by cupping ; 
external derivation by blisters, sinapisms, tere- 
binthinated epithems or liniments, or by issues 
or setons, and suitable regimen be employed. 
In order to fulfil the intention stated above, as 
Well as to prevent the return of the hamorrhage, 
the assiduous adoption of these external irri- 
tants, the internal use of the balsame or tere- 
binthinates (F. 18-22),.and an emetic ooca- 
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sionally, to unload the bronchi of accumolated 
fluids or mucosities, will prove most servicea- 
ble. _ At the same time, the digestive and ex- 
creting fanctions ought to receive due atten- 
tion, and cough or irritation should be allayed 
by the combination of narcotics and sedatives, 
as conium, hyoecyamus, opium, &e.; and of 
emollients or demuicents, with the above, or 
other suitable medicines. When the hemo 
tysis assumes a periodic form, which rarely is 
observed, the combination of the sulphate of 
quinine, with alum or with sulphate of zinc (F. 
597, 667), or the electuary just prescribed, ac- 
cording to Marryart, will generally prove suc- 
cessful. 

139. 1. The inhalation of watery or medicated 
vapours has been recommended in hemoptysis, 
and lately employed by both rational and em- 
pirical practitioners. I have tried several sub- 
stances, and in various combinations, through 
this medium. The practice requires much cau- 
tion ; but I think it will be found often of ser- 
vice, if discrimination as well as perseverance 
be observed im res to it. Towards the de- 
cline, or in the slighter forms of hemoptysis, 
the more astringent substances may be used in 
this way, care being taken that they neither oc- 
casion irritation or tightness in the thorax, nor 
excite cough. Those which I have tried in this 
state are, common vinegar, sometimes with a 
little camphor, or with a small quantity of tur- 
pentine ; the pyroligneous acetic acid, crea- 
sote, and common tar. These were put in an 
inhaler with hot water, and the vapour inspired 
in the usual way; or in a large basin, and hot 
water poured upon them, and the vapour al- 
lowed to diffuse itself around the patient. 
When a terebinthinated epithem or liniment 
(F. 300, 311) is used, the vapour from it will 
generally be sufficient. Some time after the 
hemorrhage has ceased, the cautious adoption 
of this practice will be serviceable ; and either 
these or other substances, es benzoin, asa- 
fetida, galbanum, myrrh, and other odoriferous 
resins, or oil of aniseed, may be employed in 
this way, as directed in the article Bronca 
($ 100). In the more asthenic forms of the dis- 
ease, when the e is copious, or is 
tmged with very dark blood, the diffusion of the 
vapour of the above substances in the air of the 
patient’s apartment, and the taking of frequent 
deep inspirations, will frequently prove benefi- 
cial. If the patient evince indications of coex- 


istent or consecutive in, action, emoll- 
tent vapowra (Bee art. anand ; 76) with the 
addition of the extract of conium, or of hyoscy- 


amus, or of stramonium, to the warm guide 
employed for inhalatio’ nag Bas be extremely use- 
ful, especially if coug! severe. 

140. C. The regimen, during and after he- 
moptysis, is a most important part of the treat- 
menot.—a. The ancients advised cooling bever- 
ages and diet. They allowed acid wine, and 
acerb, or acid fruits. The py on was 
much and deservedly praised by them, on ac- 
count of its cooling and astringent operation. 
Glotinous and mucilaginous articles of diet 
were also maar All i ene 
adoption. incipal question is as to the 
diet which peal ee be adopted. Dr. Stzwart, 
some years ago, advised nourishing diet, cold 
sponging the surface, cold bathing, and exer- 
cise in the open air, and frequently with advan- 
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tage. To persons of a relaxed habit, with a 
slow or natural pulse, and to those not suffer- 
ing from febrile action, this plan is generally 
appropriate ; very dilute acids, or lemonade, or 
common vinegar and water, being the usual 
beverage. 
the body to be sponged in the morning, and 
the neck, breast, and shoulders at night. with 
tepid vinegar and water, gradually reducing the 
temperature to that of the surrounding air. 


He directed the whole surface of 


After the sponging, frictions with flannel or the 
flesh-brush for half an bour were enjoined. 
Cold bathing and salt-water bathing were af- 
terward employed, and continued unti) recove- 
ry took place. Dr. Stewart advised this meth- 
od in both febrile and non-febrile, in acute and 
chronic cases. In the non-febrile and chronic 
it is often serviceable, and early in the febrile 
it may also be occasionally useful. Sponging 
the surface, and assiduous friction immediately 
afterward, are applicable to most cases; but the 
diet requires greater discrimination. Where 
fever is nt, animal food increases the pae- 
tient’s ailments. In those, farinaceous, gluti- 
nous, or mucilaginous substances only should 
be allowed, with goat's whey, stale butter-milk, 
ee , raisins, the fruit of the carob or St. 
Apel bean, asses’ milk, with Seltzer-water, 


141. 5. The propriety of having recourse to 
repeated small depletions, or to a moderate 
blood-letting, about each equinox, in order to 
prevent the recurrence of hemoptysis, has been 
insisted on by some writers, and when the ef- 
fusion depends chiefly upon plethora or active 
determination to the lungs, the practice may 
be of service ; but when it occurs in the prog- 
ress of tubercular phthisis, it may be injurious, 
if indiscriminately adopted, although it may be 
of use in those cases in which subacute inflam- 
matory action, or congestion of portions of the 
lungs often complicate the tubercular forma- 
tions, and occasion the sanguineous discharge. 
Tn the more asthenic states, depletions favour 
the prugress of the tubercles, and are more or 
leas injurious. The regulation of the excre- 
tions; the restoration of suppressed evacua- 
tions or accustomed secretions; occasional 
change of air; residence in a mild, humid, and 
equable climate ; sea-voyaging; gentle exer- 
cise in the open air; tiannel clothing next the 
skin; cold sponging the surface; acidulated 
drinks ; light and nourishing food ; mental qui- 
etude, and the avoidance of whatever depress- 
es the vital powers, are severally productive 
of benefit ; some of them ought not to be dis- 
pensed with. Exertions of the voice, playing 
on wind instruments, venereal indulgences, 
warm baths, and exposure to vicissitudes of 
the weather and season, ought always to be 
shunned. (See art. Tusracutar Consumption.) 
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gesirium, sometimes by faintness ; unattended 
cough ; and frequently accompanied with very dark- 
» STuMous, or pitchy stools. 

143. i. Patnotooy.—Like dropsy—of which 
it may be either an antecedent or epi-phenome- 
nen—vomiting of blood is seldom an idiopathic 
or primary disease, but generally the conse- 
quence of certain pre-existing changes, some- 
times chiefly seated in the stomach, at other 
times in the collatitious viscera, as the spleen, 
liver, or pancreas, and occasionally in some 
two or more of these organs. The blood may 
proceed from the mucous surface of the stom- 
ach, which is most commonly the case; and 
from the surface of the duodenum, or of the 
cesophagus. It is generally poured out from 
the congested, dilated, and weakened capilla- 
ries and exhaling pores of this surface ; but it 
may be effused either from a limited part, or 
from a few small vessels chiefly, ss when it de- 
pends on a congested or otherwise morbid state 
of the spleen, or on ulceration, or from one or 
more diseased or ulcerated vessels, which lat- 
ter is but rarely the case. It may proceed, also, 
from the rupture of an aneurismal tumour which 
has poured its blood either directly or mediate- 
ly into the stomach ; or, as supposed by some 
to happen in a very few instances, it may even 
flow along the ducts from the liver into the du- 
odenum, from whence it may be partly regur- 
gitated into the stomach ; but this is extreme- 
ly doubtful. The blood may, however, as shown 
above, pass from the posterior nares or throat, 
or from the respiratory organs, into the stom- 
ach, and be afterward vomited, and thus hema- 
temesis may be closely simulated. 

144. Besides these sources of the hemor- 
rhage, it is of importance to recognise the gen- 
eral condition of vital energy of the system ac- 
companying it, as well as the state of action 
which the heart and arteries may evince. He- 
Mmatemesis is attended with almost every grade 
of vascular action, from the lowest state of 
sub-action to the most acute action; but more 
frequently the vascular system is deficient of 
vital tone, and this condition is extended more 
or jeas to all the soft solids of the frame. In 
a very great number of cases of this disease, 
also, we observe a state either of general ca- 
chexia, or of congestion, and morbid function, 
or morbid structure, of more than one of the 
abdominal viscera. 

145. Hematemesis is, more commonly than 
is generally stated by authors, a mode of ter- 
mination, or a consequence of inflammation, or 
of infiammatory irritation and congestion of the 
interna] tunics of the stomach and duodenum, 
particularly when it presents signs of sthenic 
action, or is preceded by cardialgia, acute pain, 
tenderness, distention, and a sense of beat in 
the region of this organ, or when it occurs in 
young, plethoric subjects, and is caused by in- 
gurgitation, by acrid matters received into the 
stomach, by the use of inebriating fluids, and 
by the suppression of accustomed discharges. 
To this in form of the disease, the 
blood thrown from stomach is seldom in 
large quantity at one time, although frequently 
peters» and is of less deep colour than in some 
other varieties ; and that taken by venesection 
is usually cupped and buffed. I agree, howev- 
ey, with Quarin, Ricutzr, Franc, and Scumipt- 
Mann, that this disease is more frequently ac- 
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companied with an asthenic than a sthenic 


state of the vital powers. 

146. It is of the utmost importance to appre- 
ciate justly the foregoing states, as upon them 
are chiefly based our opinions respecting the 
exact nature of the disease, and the most suc- 
cessful mode of removing it. In the following 
observations I shall notice, first, the primary 
and less complicated state of hematemesis ; 
secondly, the supplemental, succedaneous, or 
vicarious forms of this disease ; thirdly, hema- 
temesis from disease of the viscera connected 
with the stomach ; fourthly, hemorrhage from 
certain organic lesions of the stomach, or of its 
vessels, and from complications with other dis- 
eases ; and, lastly, that rarer form of hemate- 
mesis, which, from the colour of the ejected 
fluid, has been called the morbus niger. 

147. A. Primary or Simple Hamatemesis.— 
This form of the disease is entirely dependant 
upon the state of the mucous surface of the 
stomach, or upper portion of the duodenum. It 
may arise from a constitutional tendency to 
hemorrhage, heightened in this particular part 
of the digestive mucous surface by some of the 
exciting causes of the disease, especially by an 
excessive use of vinous or spirituous liquors, or 
by both, and by general vascular plethora. It 
seems to he preceded by, and even to consist 
in a more or less congested, weakened, or aton- 
ic state of the extreme venvus capillaries ari- 
sing in this surface, connected with similar 
states of this surface itself (see art. Dicgstive 
Canat). But, conjoined with these states, 
there may exist increased action of the vessels 
supplying the bleeding surface. When it pro- 
ceeds chiefly from the former of the conditions 
how referred to, there are generally appear- 
ances of deficient tone throughout the soft sol- 
ids of the body. The blood ejected is dark-col- 
oured or grumons ; and although there may be 
pain or tenderness of the epigastrium, there is 
no sense of heat, ur sign of increased or sthen- 
ic vascular action. 

148. When it depends more upon local deter- 
mination or increased action, arising from an 
irregular distribution of the vital energies with 
which the vascular system, or icular vis- 
cera, is endowed; or when it 1s consequent 
upon the state of inflammatory congestion re- 
ferred to above (4 145), the vomiting of blood 
is either preceded by, or accompanied with a 
frequent, soft, upen, and sometimes smal! pulse, 
by a sense of pain or tenderness, and of heat 
at the epigastrium, with other symptoms of 
gastritis; and the blood thrown up is redder 
and more fluid than in the foregoing case, and 
seldom in very large quantity ; but is some- 
times mixed with portions of lymph, or with 
substances of a fleshy or fibrinous appearance. 
This particular state of the disease is often 
connected with a plethoric state of the vascu- 
Jar system, particularly of that part forming the | 
portal system. When this obtains, the history 
of the case, the preceding causes, and circum- 
stances connected with it will assist us in form- 
ing a diagnosis. The patient generally is of a 
ful habit of body, or he presents appearances 
of vascular plethora. The pulse is full, broad, 
and strong, and there is often fulness of the 
abdomen, particularly towards the epigastrium 
and hypochondria, but without that degree of 
fulness, tumefaction, pain, or tenderness in the 
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hypochondria, which attends upon serious dis- 
ease of the spleen or liver, and which accom- 
panies the third variety ($151). This form of 
hsmatemesis in delicate constitutions, or in 
those predisposed to hemorrhagic disease, oc- 
casionally follows upon acrid or irritating sub- 
stances taken into the stomach. Thus it has 
been produced by the irritation of an emetic, 
and by acrid poisons. Warton, Guieeon, and 
Horruann have observed it occasioned by the 
use of irritating emmenagogues. It may as- 
sume a chronic, remittent, or periodic charac- 
ter. In two instances, in which it was occa- 
sioned by the daily excessive use of intoxicating 
liquors, it recurred every morning for several 
weeks ; and, in one of them, was followed by 
a most violent attack of gout. 

149. B. Succedancous or Vicarious Hamateme- 
sis.—This form of the disease is not of infre- 
quent occurrence. It is noticed by several 
authors, and particularly by Batvonive, Horr- 
wann, Forgetus, Wurrt, Rigouin, THomann, 
Pinet, and others, and has come before eve 
experienced practitioner oftener than once. It 
generally arises from those causes which sup- 
press suddenly, or prevent the return of the 
menstrual discharge or the hamorrhoidal flux. It 
may even replace an habitual epistaxis, or 00- 
cur in females in the form of misplaced cata- 
menia, this part of the uterine functions not 
having appeared. In the majority, however, 
of such cases, the hematemesis has been oc- 
casioned by some evident cause, and in its 
subsequent occurrence it has assumed a peri- 
odic or vicarious form. This form may even 
manifest itself from the commencement, as 
where it has occurred instead of the catame- 
nial evacuation, which has either not appeared 
or been but imperfectly established. 

160. From whatever cause this state of the 
disease may proceed, it evidently arrests or 
prevents the discharge the place of which it 
supplies ; and, although it cannot be generally 
shown to depend upon previously existing dis- 
ease of the stomach, or of the viscera intimate- 
ly connected with this organ, yet we may sup- 
pose that the mucous surface and vessels of 
the stomach have been disposed to experience 
congestion, local determination, or the morbid 
conditions on which hemorrhage has been 
shown above to depend. Possibly, also, the 
morbid states of the surrounding viscera may 
have heen such as to assist in producing the 
hemorrhage, although these states cannot be 
generally recognised, owing either to their 
slight extent, and the obscure or imperfectly 
developed phenomena attending them, or to 
our imperfect powers of observation. When 
hematemesis is consequent upon or vicarious 
of hemorrhoids, particularly in aged or intem- 
perate persons, a morbid state of the liver, as 
respects either its functions or its structure, 
as well as of the stomach, may reasonably be 

*inferred, 80 far, at least, as to lead to an inti- 
mate examination of the state of this organ. 
Admitting the frequency of this morbid relation, 
we cannot, however, infer its constant exist- 
ence, seeing that we often fail in detecting it, 
and of observing it after the hematemesis has 
ceased. It seems, therefore, more correct to 
infer that, in cases of this description, the san- 
guineous effusion is often a consequence of in- 
flammatory congestion of the villous coat of 
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the stomach and duodenum, which has takea 
place more suddenly, and induced more rapidly 
the effusion than in some other forms of the 

151. C. Hamatemesis from Disease of the Vis- 
cera connected with the Stomach.—The vomiting 
of blood in this form of the disease is sympto- 
matic of congestion or structural change of the 
spleen, liver, or pancreas, or even of some otb- 
er abdominal! viscus. This is the most frequent 
form of hematemesis. A congested state of 
the stomach, and even also of the duodenum, 
being caused by obstructed circulation through, 
or other disease of one or more of these visce- 
Ta, any accidental irritation, or whatever in- 
creases the congestion on the internal surface. 
of the stomach, may occasion the effusion of 
blood from it. Most frequently, perhaps, the 
hemorrhage is produced by obstruction, en- 
largement, or some other lesion of the spleen, 
the anastomoses of the vessels of this organ 
with those of the stomach favouring its occur- 
rence. When hematemesis arises from dis- 
ease of the liver or spleen, the history of the 
cage, the presence of fulness or tumefaction, 
tenderness or pain, in the hypochondria and 
epigastrium ; symptomatic pains about the 
shoulders or shoulder-blades ; an unhealthy or 
sallow state of the countenance; and chronic 
functional disorder of the stomach and bowels, 
ill poser ely be observed. The discharge of 
blood in this form of hematemesis has some- 
times acted as a critical evacuation, the symp- 
toms of congestion of the liver or spleen, or of 
both, which had existed, having been removed 
by it, and health restored. Instances of this 
kind have been recorded by De Hagn, Franc, 
Porat, Pinst, Scumiptmann, and others, and 
have occurred to myself, particularly in persons 
who had suffered long from ague. More fre- 
quently, however, the hemorrhage has furnish- 
ed only a temporary advantage, the disease of 
the liver or spleen, which it had relieved, again 
teturning, followed by an attack of hemateme- 
sis aad another period of relief; or terminating 
fatally, dissection disclosing the extent of the 
disease, of which the hemorrhage was merely 
@ symptom. In this variety the blood thrown 
up is generally - a dark cones and either fluid 
or grumous, and consisting of small 5 ee 
The stools are also morbid; frequently black, 
packy, or grumous, loose, and very offensive. 

hemorrhage is often by, compli- 
cated with, or followed by dropsy of the abdo- 
men, or of the lower extremities, or both; but 
rarely with hydrothorax, unless it have follow- 
ed the effusion into the peritoneal cavity. In 
some instances, obstinate diarrhea or dysen- 
tery has supervened, especially in warm or 
miasmatous climates. 

152. I agree with Trattes (De Usu Opii, 
vol. ii., p. 29), who has strongly insisted on the 
TeqMeney active bed sthenic state of the veasels 
In hematemesis, that, in the preceding forms, 
the impeded or obstructed return of blood 
through the veins frequently occasions an aug- 
mented action of the arteries; and, as the 
blood cannot pass in sufficient quantity, or with 
requisite celerity, by the veins, that it is deter- 
mined with ter impetus into the extreme 
arterial capillaries, thereby dilating their exha- 
ling pores, and being effused.into the cavity of 
the organ. Some degree of vascular reactiow 
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may also take place on the villous surface of 
the stomach from this circumstance, giving 
rise to the membranous pieces of lymph which 
are sometimes ejected along with the blood, or 
eet iar 

158. D. Hamatemesis from Discase of the Coats 
or Vessels of the Stomach, and from other Mala- 
dies—The discharge of blood from the stom- 
ach may arise from ulceration having extend- 
ed into one or more vessels, or from disease of 
the coats of an artery or vein, or from athero- 
matous or other deposites in the coats favour- 
ing their perforation or rupture. Such occur- 
rences are, however, very rare. In a case of 
extensive and fatal hematemesis consequent 


upon scirrus of the pylorus, in an aged man, | black 


attended by Mr. Byam and myself, the arteries 
of the stomach were found studded by athero- 
matous deposites, and the coats of a consider- 
able arterial branch were at one part destroy- 
ed by them; an opening from the interior of 
the vessel into the stomach having been de- 
tected after a minute examination. The effu- 
sion may even proceed from perforation and 
adhesion of the stomach to the liver or spleen, 
ulceration having extended to these viscera. It 
may also occur in an advanced stage of scir- 
rous ulceration of the pylorus or cardia; or 
from tumours, particularly those of a malignant 
character, in the parietes of the stomach ; but 
in these cases the hemorrhage seldom pro- 
ceeds from the ulcerated part or from the tu- 
mour, unless exe be of a fungoid kind, the 
blood being exuded chiefty from the villous 
surface of the orgas. Hematemesis may be 
also occasioned by any lesion causing hemor- 
rhage from the internal surface of the esopha- 
gus, or from the bursting of an aneurismal tu- 
mour or varix in this situation, as well as in 
the stomach itself. When the effusion takes 
place from the esophagus, the blood generally 
passes, in the first instance, into the stomach, 
whence it is ejected with the contents of this 
viscus by vomiting ; but it is sometimes eruc- 
tated or gulped up without nausea or retching. 

154. Blood is occasionally thrown off the 
stomach in the progress of continued fevers, 
particularly of those of an adynamic or putro- 
adynamic form, and of those complicated with 
predominant disease of the stomach, liver, or 
spleen. It is also sometimes vomited in long- 
continued remittent and intermittent fevers, 
and more rarely in the exanthemata. Hema- 
temesis has even usbered in severe attacks of 
smallpox and scarlet fever, and has sometimes 
supervened in the course of hooping-cough, 
particularly in plethoric and cachectic persons, 
and in those affected with visceral disease. It 
is not infrequently symptomatic of scurvy or 
purpura hemorrhagica, the blood being exu- 
ded from the extreme vessels in consequence 
of deficient tone and weakened vital cohesion 
of the villous coat of the stomach, and of the 
whole digestive canal. In these latter compli- 
cations, the quantity of blood evacuated by 
stool is often greater than that thrown off the 
stomach. Lastly, hematemesis sometimes oc- 
cuss in persons affected by intestinal worms, 
especially tenia and Jumbrici. It is, moreover, 
occasionally complicated with hysteria and dis- 
order of the uterine functions. It not infre- 
quently alternates with, or is supplemental of 
some other hamosrhage. 


iit 


155. In the first and second of the foregoing 
states, constituting the more idiopathic varie- 
ties of hematemesis, as well as in the third 
and fourth, forming the symptomatic and com- 

icated conditions, the appearance of the stools 
is the next deserving of attention to the quan- 
tity and state of the blood thrown off the stom- 
ach. In many cases, the quantity of blood 
passed from the bowels is greater than that 
vomited. This happens most frequently when 
the blood is slowly effused without irritatin 
the stomach. It then passes the pylorus, an 
undergoes a partial digestion, or mixes with 
the secretions poured into the alimentary ca- 
nal ; imparting a very dark colour, or pitchy or 
grumous appearance to the stools. 

156. E. Vomiting of Black Matter.—The mor- 
bus niger of the ancients.—When the blood 
continues long congested in the capillaries of 
the stomach previous to its effusion, it gradu- 
ally acquires a dark colour, and loses the prop- 
erty of coagulating. When, also, the conges- 
tion of the venous capillaries has continued 
long, the arterial ramifications passing into 
them necessarily participate in this state, the 
blood in them assuming venous characters. 
This condition of the circulation of the organ 
sometimes occurs, especially in persons of a 
spare habit of body, of a morose, irascible, and 
melancholic temper, and of a pale, sallow, or 
jaundiced countenance ; and is attended with, 
or followed by pain and distention in the epi- 
gastrium and left hypochondrium, fatulence of 
the stomach, debility or sinking, borborygmi or 
tormina, and several other symptoms usually 
indicating the approach of hematemesis. At 
length, sai great prostration of strength, or 
deliquium, followed by nausea, and sometimes 
colicky pains of the abdomen, vomiting of a 
black, tar-like matter takes place, often with 
similar discharges from the bowels. This mat- 
ter is occasionally extremely offensive, and is 
evidently the result of serious changes in the 
vital action of the vessels of the stomach, liv- 
er, and spleen ; the tone of the capillaries, and 
the healthy cohesion of the digestive mucous 
surface, being lost, and thereby allowing the 
exudation of the or blood into a cavity 
of the o . this fluid becoming still farther 
Seained Aataduiiitine with the acrid gastric 
jaice and exhalations poured out by the villous 
surface. It will be seen from this that I con. 
sider the disc of a black matter from the 
stomach as 8 ification or variety of hema- 
temesis, occurring in- an ext: ly asthenic 
state of the frame, and most probably from 
some degree of perverted function, not only of 
the stomach, but also of the liver and spleen. 
It may be also inferred that a morbid state of 
the secretions from the mucous follicles and 
liver may coexist with these changes, and that 
the admixture of those secretions with the ef- 
fused blood may deepen the already dark col- 
our of this fluid; but this effect is chiefly pro- 
duced by the free acid shown by Dr. Prout to 
exist in the gastric juices. oy 

157. ii. Cavszs.—A. The ng causes 
of bemorrhage from the stomach are, heredita- 
ry conformation and disposition to hemorrha- 
gic affections; the female sex ; the sanguine 
and irritable temperaments, and the melan- 
cholic and the hypochondriacal, especially im 
persons of a pale, sallow, or earthy appearance 
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of countenance ; the full and plethoric habit of 
body, and irascible disposition; indolent and 
luxurious modes of life, particularly when 
adopted soon after puberty; addiction to the 
use of spirituous liquors, or of inebriating fluids 
of any description; indulgence in too inuch 
food; the continued influence of moist and mi- 
asmal states of the air; chronic affections and 
congestions of the abdominal viscera, particu- 
larly of the spleen, liver, and pancreas; the 
advanced months of pregnancy ; and irregular- 
ity or suppression of the menstrual discharge. 
J. P. Franc states that he has met with he- 
matemesis most frequently between the thirti- 
eth and fiftieth years of age. 

158, B. The exciting and determining causes 
are, blows and injuries on the abdomen, par- 
ticularly on the hypochondria and epigastrium ; 
violent concussions or succussions of the trunk; 
external or internal pressure on the stomach ; 
the ingestion of irritating or hurtful matters 
into this viscus; the intemperate indulgence 
in food or stimulating liquors ; the presence of 
worms, larve, leeches, &c., in the stomach or 
upper part of the intestines ; the irritation oc- 
casioned by morbid or excoriating bile on the 
surface of the duodenum or stomach; power- 
ful or irritating emetics, especially when given 
in the advanced stages of fevers, or in cachec- 
tic or visceral diseases ; the suppression of ac- 
customed discharges, particularly the menstru- 
al or hemorrhoidal ; the application of cold, or 
of cold and moisture, to the lower extremities 
or surface of the body, during perspiration or 
the catamenial period; unusual distention of 
the colon, owing to habitual or continued cos- 
tiveness ; neglect of the bowels, and conse- 
quent accumulation of fecal matters; violent 
fits of passion; disease of the vessels of the 
stomach, or collatitious viscera; the gravid 
uterus, and large tumours developed in ay 
part of the abdomen. Whatever, in short, i 
tates the mucous surface of the stomach, or in- 
terrupts the return of blood from the organ, 
will occasionally produce the disease. 

169. iii. Symrroms.—A. Premonilory Symp- 
toms.—The patient generally complains, previ- 
ous to the accession of the hsematemesis, of 
many of the symptoms of hemorrhagy, as well 
as of others peculiar to this species. These 
are, commonly, ialgia ; tension or pain at 
the epigastrium, with either loss or increase of 
appetite; sometimes faintness, or a sense of 
sinking or of anxiety at this region; flatulent 
or acrid eructations ; Jassitude, with irregular 
chills and flushes of heat; an open, sharp, and 
soft pulse; a sense of pain, or heat and unea- 
siness, with distention and tenderness at the 
epigastrium and left hypochondrium. Some- 
times the pains in these situations are severe 
and pulsative, or extend to the left shoulder 
and scapula ; and there is generally more or less 
of nausea, expression of anxiety, and pallor of 
the countenance. In rarer instances the attack 
commences without any premonitory symp- 
toms sufficient to attract attention; and cases 
even of death from hemorrhage into the stom- 
ach have been observed by Franx (De Cur. 
Hom. Morb., t. vi., p. 198) and others to have 
occurred suddenly, without any external dis- 
charge or symptom indicating the cause of sud- 


den dissolution. In some instances I have as- | i 


certained that, for a long time previously, evi- 
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dent symptoms of chronic gastritis had been 
present, of which the hematemesis was 8 con- 


sequence. 

160. B. The pat ic phenomena of the 
disease soon succeed to the above ; the nausea 
is followed by increased pain, uneasiness, and 
tenderness at the epigastrium, and with vomit- 
ing of blood, either fluid or coagulated, pure, or 
mixed with the contents of the stomach. The 
blood and other matters thrown up cume away 
with more or leas effort ; frequently with com- 
parative ease, even when the hemorrhage is 
the greatest, and seldom with much previous 
retching ; it is sometimes gulped or eructated 
upward. When the quantity of blood thrown 
up is great, the effort at ejecting it may some- 
times occasion irritation in the pharynx, aod 
excite coughing, and, from this circumstance, 
cause some doubt as to the seat of effusion ; 
but the history of the case, and an attentive ex- 
amination of the phenomena (§ 159, 160), will 
show the nature of the disease. 

161. The appearance of the blood varies with 
the quantity effused and the time # has been 
retained in the stomach, but especially with the 
state of the vital energies and of vascular ac- 
tion previous to, and at the time of the hem- 
orrhage. Where the discharge is attended by 
increased action, and the quantity is large, or 
when it has been poured from a considerable 
vessel or vessels, the blood is generally pare, 
and unmixed with the ingesta. Where i has 
been effused from an artery or ruptured anev- 
rism, it is florid and fluid; but if it have slow- 
ly oozed from the congested mucous surface, 
or depended upon congestion or other disease 
of the spleen or liver, it is of a dark venovs col- 
our, sometimes grumous, at other times fluid, 
and either pure or mixed with the secretions 
or other matters contained in the stomach. In 
some cases (the morbus niger of old authors) 
the blood is nearly black, of a tar-like bue, or 
grumous, particularly in the hematemesis oc- 
curring during the progress of old remittent 
and malignant fevers, where there has evident- 
ly existed for some time impaired tone of the 
mucous surface of the stomach and of its cap- 
illaries, and of the vessels of the spleen, with 
congestion of these viscera, and obstruction of 
the liver. 

162. In some instances, particularly when 
the disease has been preceded by inflammatory 
symptoms referrible to the stomach, membrani- 
form, polypous, or fleshy substances are found 
among the coagula ejected from this viscus. 
These substances evidently proceed from. in- 
flammatory action in a part of the villous sur- 
face, with effusion of coagulable lymph, this 
action being followed by, or accompanied with, 
or even consequent upon a more or less active 
hemorrhage. 

163, After hematemesis, the patient often 
experiences much relief frem the more severe 
sym ushering it in; and this continues 
until shortly before a return of the attack, which 
may be repeated oftener than once, with inter- 
vals of relief of irregular duration. When the 
effusion of blood into the stomach is continued 
for a prolonged period, the vomiting of this fin- 
id is repeated at short intervals. 


and the im- 
moderatc use of spirituous liquors, in short and 
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alight fits, at short and regular intervals. |! 
have remarked it, particularly in persons of a 
full habit of body who have been addicted to 
those indulgences, recur every morning, even 
for several weeks or months, with temporary 
relief to all the symptoms, and disappear only 
occasionally for longer periods than 24 hours. 
Sometimes a single attack of considerable se- 
verity is followed by many months of compara- 
tive health ; aud when it is critical of engorge- 
ment of the spleen or liver, it may not again re- 
turn, under proper treatment. When hema- 
temesis is succedaneous or vicarious of some 
other accustomed ineous evacuation, it 
often recurs at regular 
ond variety of the affection. After an attack, 
the bowels are generally relaxed, and the de- 
ections dark. ured, from the presence of 
blood in them, and extremely fetid. Some- 
times the stools are quite black, and of the con- 
sistence and appearance of tar. This state of 
the evacuations (the malene of old authors) oft- 
en continues for some time after the vomiting 
has ceased; and they are often preceded by 
colicky pains through the abdomen, distention, 
flatulence, tormina, and even slight meteoris- 
m 


us. 
164. There is seldom much fever or heat of 
surface ; but the is quickened, sometimes 


full and developed, or even strong, in the more 
active or stbenic states of the disease, icu- 
larly at the commencement of the att But 


in the asthenic states of the system, or as the 
disease advances, and the attacks are repeated, 
it is commonly small, soft, and accelerated, and 
occasionally very compressible andopen. The 
tongue presents various appearances, which 
depend more upon the concomitant and primary 
lesions producing the effusion of blood than 
upon this occurrence alone. It is sometimes 
furred, but more commonly loaded at its base, 
or coated with mucus merely, or it is sae Wo 
——— its point aad edges, and lobulated or 
fissured : i i 


abdominal viscera are liable, and have not been 
found in fatal cases of hematemesis. The 
chief of these, particularly in the primary forms 
of the disease, are, dark red, purplish, brown, 
or black patches, streaks, or spots, of the in- 
ternal surface of the stomach; an 
dilated, or injected state of the capillaries in 
this surface, permitting, according to the ob- 
servations of Portat, injections thrown into 
the gnetia.estarion Se. guvp-tote cherarity. o€ 
the viscus; very rarely rupture of any of the 
vessels, excepting ia connexion with ulceration 
or atheromatous deposites in their coats ; gen- 
erally a relaxed state of the vessels, with di- 
Se ens biatch 
ed, b fs tra ymosed, 
and flabby condition of the villous and sub-vil- 
lous tissues; occasionally a flaccid, dilated, 
and pale state of the whole organ, the vessels 
having been emptied by the hemorrhage ; some- 
times similar alterations to the above of the in- 
ternal surface of the duodenum, or of the pope 
either independent of (Gaver, in y 
Med. t. L, p. 394, 1825), or associated with the 
foregoing lesions of the stomach; collections, 
varying much as to quantity, of coagulated, 
16 


intervals, as in the sec- | red, 
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semi - 00: or grumous, dark -coloured 
blood in this viscus, and in the duodenum, and 
of a still darker, pitchy, and fetid blood, mixed 
with morbid secretions and fecal matters, in 
the intestinal tube; and a nearly empty state 
of the veins. In some cases, especially of the 
symptomatic forms, the mucous surface of 
parts of the small or large intestines presents 
similar appearances to those seen in the stom- 
ach. In a few instances, there is but little 
change from the healthy state of this viscus, 
the principal morbid changes existing in the 
liver or spleen, or in the pylorus or esophagus ; 
and, in a few others, the mucous membrane is 

» inj and covered in parts by a layer 
of coagulated lymph or of jelly-like fluid. In 
addition to one or several of the above lesions, . 
there have been obeerved, in rare cases, ero- 
sion of one or more arterial vessels (Ricarp, 
Latsam, Cuarx, and myself) of the stomach ; 
a dilated or varicosed state of the veins (Rut- 
Ligr), and even rupture of the varicosed veins 
(Srot, Rozters); great dilatation of the vasa 
brevia, the m mi , and splenic 
veins, and ulcerations and perforations of the 
cesophagus and duodenum, as well as of the 
stomach. 

166. In the more decidedly symptomatic and 
complicated states, che various alterations to 
which the abdominal viscera are liable are sev- 
erally observed, but those which are more di- 
rectly connected with hemorrhage imto the 
stomach are, congestion, enlargement, and soft- 
ening of the spleen, its vessels containing 
a black, semi-coagulated, or grumous blood ; 
unnsual hardness and diminished size of this - 
viscus, portions of it being converted into car- 
tilage, and deposites of bone on its surface ; 
congestion, tubercular formations, interstitial 
deposites, tumours, scirrus, atrophy, and oth- 
er changes in the liver, causing obstruction of 
the portal circulation ; tumours pressing upon 
the vena porte, and lesions of ite coats, or of 
parts connected with it, diminishing its cali- 
ber; enlargement or scirrous tumours of the 
pancreas (Vaw Dosveren, myself, and others) ; 
alterations of the coats of the large vessels, 
and aneurisms, particularly of the aorta, open- 
ing either directly or mediately into the stom- 
sn ; adhesions of the spleen to. 
the stomach, with perforating ulcers of the Jat- 
ter penetrating into the former; fungous or oth- 
er tumours of the stomach or pylorus (Wayrr, : 
Niswanm, Porrat, &c.); ecirrus of the iac 
or pyloric orifices, tumours developed at the 
root of the mesentery, and organic changes. of 
the kidneys. The most comu.on of these are, 
the alterations of the spleen and liver, espe~ 
cially enlargement of the former, and lesions 
of the whole structure of the latter; changes 
affecting merely a part of the organ, or not 
materially obstructing the portal circulation, 
having but little influence in the production of 
bematemesis. 

167. D. Pathological Inferences.—From the 
phenomena obeerved in connexion with this 
disease, both during life and after death, it may 
be inferred, 1st. That the effusion of blood into 
the stomach is sometimes a termination or, 
consequence of active congestion, or of inflam-- 
matory irritation of the villous surface of this: 
viscus, and sometimes also of the parts of the 
digestive tube adjoining it—inflammatory ham- 
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atemesis ; 2d. That the hemorrhagic discharge 
frequently arises from interrupted circulation 
in the spleen or vena porta, or both, and con- 
seguent congestion of the veins and venous 
capillaries of the stomach, causing increased 
action of the arteries, with dilatation of, and 
consequent effusion from the exhalant pores 
of the congested surface—congestive sympto- 
matic hematemesis; 3d. That the effusion occa- 
sionally proceeds from diminished or lost vital 
cohesion of the villous surface, and impaired 
tone of the capillaries of the stomach, with 
general adynamia—asthenic symptomatic hama- 
temesis ; 4th. That, in rare instances, the hem- 
orrhage arises from an aneurism, from ulcera- 
tion or perforation of an artery or vein; and 
moro frequently from malignant, fungoid, or 
ulcerated tumours in the stomach, or near ei- 
ther of its orifices, éec.—complicated hamateme- 


sis. 

168. iv. Disenosis.—The vomiting of blood 
ja no proof that this fluid is effused primarily 
from the stomach, or even from the @sopha- 
gus or duodenum ; for, as I have shown above 
(4 91, 99), very dangerous poappilice i often 
proceed from the posterior nares, fauces, or 
gt he and even from the respiratory organs, 
yet but little blood escapes externally from 
these situations, the greatest quantity ing 
into the stomach, whence, if it be considerable, 
itis afterward thrown off by vomiting. Where 
the hemorrhage takes place slowly, hemate- 
mesis does not occur, the blood having never- 
theless flowed into the stomach, and thence 
into the intestinal canal, admixing with the se- 
cretions and alimentary matters, and colouring 
the dejections. Hence the presence of this 
fluid, even in the stools, is no proof that it has 
been effused either in the stomach or duode- 
num, as it may have been, as now stated, 
poured out from the cso) , or from the 
throat, &c., ‘and have pashinead in- 
stead of upward. In cases, however, of hem- 

from the superior portions of the di- 
gestive tube, the blood is more or less changed, 
or intimately mixed with the intestinal secre- 
tions and fecal matters; and the stools pre- 
sent, in their black colour, or their grumous, 
sanious, or tar-like appearance, indications of 
considerable remora, or of partial digestion of 
the effused blood in the alimentary canal. 
These appearances may'be thus modified, not 
only by this circumatance, but by the action of 
the acid in the gastric juice, or by acidity in the 
bowels, and by admixture with the biliary and 
pancreatic fluids. They will necessarily also 
vary with the quantity of blood effused, with 
the particular seat of effusion, with the state 
of the system, and with various concomitant 
circumstances, in respect of the causes and 
states of the digestive viscera. 

169. The diagnosis, therefore, of true hema- 
temesis from the vomiting of blood consequent 
upon the passage of this fluid into the stomach 
from the pharynx and adjoining parts, requires 
more attention than has been directed to it; 
and it is chiefly from a careful inquiry into the 
history and phenomena of the case, and from 
the premonitory symptoms referrible to the 
stomach, spleen, or liver, that 2 correct opin- 
fon can be formed. Where these symptoms 
have ushered in hematemesis, there need hard- 
fy be a doubt as to the stomach being the seat 
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of effusion ; and in this case the blood is Sil 
often dark-coloured, grumous, or coagulated, 
mixed with portions of ingesta, or with a pale 
or colourless rupy fluid, or with bile. In some 
cases the passage of the blood over the glottis 
occasions more or less cough, and causes some 
doubt as to the source of hemorrhage. In 
these, however, as well as in others, the ab- 
sence of the symptoms ushering in and char- 
acterizing hemoptysis (4 98, 99) will distinguish 
hamatemesis from that form of hemorrhage. 
The dyspnea, the bubbling sensation in the 
trachea and about the top of the sternum, the 
florid and frothy appearance of the blood, or the 
presence of bubbles of air in it, are all present 
in the former, but are absent in the latter. Dr. 
Watson very justly remarks that the symp- 
toms usually succeeding the hemorrhage, m 
either variety, afford much assistance in form- 
ing a judgment in some doubtful cases. Gen- 
erally copious hemoptysis proceeds for some 
time in a succession of mouthfuls, whereas 
there is mostly only one access of full vomit- 
ing ; and, at the close of the former, the pa- 
tient manifestly coaghs up and expectoretes 
smaller quantities of blood, while, a few hours 
after the latter, slight griping pains are felt in 
the abdomen, and stvols such as I have above 
described are passed. 

170. Other circumstances, also, connected 
with the diagnosis of hematemesis, ought not 
to be overlooked, especially the visceral disea- 
ses of which it is frequently a consequence, 
and the affections upon which it may be con- 
tingent, or of which it may be supplemental or 
vicaricus. When blood is vomited m the 
course of cancer or acirrus of the stomach or 
of its orifices, besides the symptoms indicati 
these maladies, this fluid is generally chan 
to a dark or black, grumous, or even inky ap- 
pearance. When hematemesis occars in the 
course of s or Of purpura, the circumstan- 
ces are generally such as to leave as in doubt 
as to its source. If it take place after a fit 
of hooping-cough, it is often difficult to deter- 
mine whether the blood be discharged from the 
stomach or from the respiratory passages ; bat 
attention to the phenomena just pointed out 
(4 168, 169) will obviate any error. Whea 
hematemesis proceeds from a ruptured axeu- 
riem, or from an ulcerated or ruptured vessel, 
the quantity of blood thrown up is gene 
great, and unmixed with other matters, 
sometimes more or less florid and fluid. The 
exhaustion, fainting, pallor, and sinking at- 
tending it are extreme, and a fatal result oo 
casionally soon supervenes ; but more frequent- 
ly the exhaustion and sinking or syncope ar- 
rests the hemorrhage, and the patient appa- 
rently makes a short or slight progress in re- 
covery ; but after some mental or physical ex- 
citement, or after slight exertion, the hemor- 
thage recurs, and death either takes place, or 
another respite is obtained. In many of these 
extreme cases & great part of the effused blood 
is retained, and found in the stomach and in- 
testines on dissection. 

171. v, Proonosis.—In proportion to the se- 
verity of the bs ptr referrible to the stom- 
ach, liver, and spleen, particularly the paia, 
Le el sae pees and fulness in these sit- 
uations, the danger may be considered great. 
When these are’ very wiircsakiy? the qaantity 
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of blood ejected considerable or excessive, 
dark-coloured, pitchy, fetid, or grumous ; when 
the vomiting is attended with sinking, with a 
very quick, weak, small, or an open and com- 
presaible pulse, or with signs of cachexia, and 
ef organic disease of any of the abdominal 
viscera ; if it be preceded by symptoms of in- 
ation of the stomach and adjoining vis- 
cera; if it have proceeded from acrid poisons, 
or from severe injury ; if it ba attended or pre- 
ceded by dropsy, jaundice, hypochondriasis, or 
a sallow, sunk, earthy, or waxy state of the 
countenance or general surface ; if fainting or 
syncope come on and be protracted, or recov- 
ery from them imperfect ; if the eyes be sunk, 
the features pallid and sharp; if there be great 
distention and tenderness at the epigastrium 
and left hypochondrium ; and, lastly, if the pa- 
tieat bave cold extremities and cold swests, 
the danger is generally great, and, with the 
latter symptoms, extreme. If the symptoms 
ushering in the attack, or preceding it for some 
time, be either imperfectly mitigated, and still 
more, if they be increased by the discharge of 
blood, an unfavourable inference as to the is- 
gue may be formed. If hematemesis occur 
in the last etage of fevers or of the exanthe- 
mata, in the old and cachectic, in persons who 
bave gone through a long course of intemper- 
ance, or who have laboured under chronic ab- 
dominal disease ; particularly if the hemor- 
rhage be great, or impart not relief if mod- 
erate, danger may be inferred, although it may 
not be immediate in the latter circumstances. 
172. When, on the other hand, the disease 
has been caused by a fit of anger, by the sup- 
pression of an accustomed evactation, as the 
catameria, hemorrhoids, epistaxis ; or if it be 
Vicarious of these, or when it has occurred on 
the disappearance or suppression of an exter- 
nal discharge, eruption, &c., the patient being 
otherwise healthy, or not far advanced in life; 
if the hemorrhage is not excessive or very fre- 
quaees repeated; if the premonitory and at- 
ndant symptoms be not severe; and if the 
atiack be soon fullowed by relief, and a return 
of the appetite and digestive functions; if the 
abdomen and hypochondria be without tender- 
mess, unnatural fulness, or tumour upon an ac- 
curate examination, the prognosis may be fa- 
vourable. Yet an attack of hematemesis should 
be always considered deserving the utmost at- 
tention and skill of the physician. 
' 173. It has been generally stated that periodic 
bematemesis, vicarious of menstruation, ia un- 
attended by danger; but there are many ex- 
ceptions to this, arising from circumstances al- 
luded to above ($ 171). Mr. Norta met with 
two cases of this form of the disease which ter- 
minated fatally. Upon the whole, therefore, 
the prognosis ought entirely to depend on the 
nature of the case, the age of the patient, the 
state of vital power and vascular action, and 
especially upon the complication, and the vis- 
ceral lesions from which the attack proceeds. 
Dr. Scumiprmam™ states that in plethoric pa- 
tients, and in cases not cha ized by much 
visceral disease, hematemesis seldom proved 
fatal in his practise; and my experience con- 
firms this result. In one case, where it recur- 
red almost daily, a violent attack of gout and 
the i se regimen have prevented its re- 
énrrence for years. Horrusnn found five ca- 
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ves fatal out of eight, in those depending upon 
visceral disease and broken-own powers of 
the frame. When hematemesis assumes or 
6ven approaches to the characters constituting 
the morbus niger of the older writers, or indica- 
ting structural or malignant disease of the stom- 
ach or its orifices, the prognosis must be ex- 
tremely unfavourable. 

174. vi. Taratwent.—The indications are, 
1st, to prevent orto arrest the attack; 2d. sub- 
sequently to remove the pathological conditions 
on which the hemorrhage depends.—A. The 
hysician has seldom an opportunity of prescri- 

ng for the premonitory symptoms of hema- 
temesis ; but cases sometimes present them- 
selves in which it ie necessary to have recourse 
to means, when these symptoms recur, in order 
to prevent the seizure. In these circumstances, 
a@ moderate venssection or cupping over the 
hypochondria, warm mustard pediluvia, a full 
dose of calomel, followed by cooling purgatives, 
cathartic enemata, cooling diaphoretics con- 
joined with demulcents, and spare farinaceous 
diet, will generally be efficacious, especially if 
excited or sthenic action be present. If the 

wers of life be depressed, instead of the 
iood-letting, a sinapism, or the warm turpen- 
tine epithem, may be applied over the region 
of the stomach. If the attack is apparently 
supplemental of hemorrhoids, or of the cata- 
menia, leeches may be applied around the anus 
or near the groins, and alnetic purgatives should 
follow a full dose of calomel. A blister, or 
stimulating plaster, may also be applied to the 
sacrum. In cases of obstructed catamenia, 
cathartic enemata, with a full dose of spirits 
of turpentine, may be administered. 

175. B. During the attack, the treatment must 
be directed conformably with the principles in- 
culcated above. The question as to the propri- 
ety of arresting the hemorrhage should hardly 
be entertained in this disease more than in he- 
moptysis (4 136) ; for, although the hemorrhage 
may sumetimes proceed with less risk in the 
former than in the latter, or even occasionally 
with advantage; yet, as the quantity of blood 
thrown up from the stomach is no sure indica- 
tion of the amount effused, and as the ends 
likely to be fulfilled by the internal discharge 
may be more safely attained by treatment, even 
when circumstances seem most favourable to 
the allowing of the hemorrhage to proceed, it 
will be safer, as a general rule, to employ ap- 
propriate means to arrest the attack, and at the 
same time to accomplish all that the anre- 
strained effusion could have produced. Even 
in cases of supplemental or vicarious henrate- 
mesis, when it is supposed by some advanta- 
geous to allow a free discharge, danger ma 
result; for the hemorrhage may be fatal, al- 
though little blood is vomited, the stomach and 
intestines being filled with the effused fluid. 

176. a. For hematemesis the means of cure 
are to be selected according to existing patho 
logical conditions. In plethoric and robust per- 
sons ; in cases depending upon congestion of 
the liver or spleen, or upon suppressed dischar - 
ges; and where indications of increased or 
sthenic action are t—in those circum 
stances that might indicate the propriety of al- 
lowing a copious effusion to take it 
would certainly be improper to arrest the dis- 
ease at its commencement by the interna) use 
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of powerful astringents ; but it would be judi- 
ae to do so by removing the pennies 
states of which the hemorrhage ts the effect 
by venesection, copious or repeated, according 
to circumstances ; by cupping over the hypo- 
chondria; by purgatives and cathartic enemata, 
and by external derivations. In these, the more 
active states of hematemesia, refrigerants, cool- 
ing diaphorctics, and the other means advised in 
similar states of hemorrhage (4 35, et scq.) 
may be also employed. Whenever the disease 
continues, notwithstanding free vascular deple- 
tion and external derivation, there can be no 
doubt of the propriety of having recourse to 
the more powerful astringents. In the more 
active forms, however, a full dose of calomel, 
followed in a few hours by a purgative draught, 
and this by a cathartic enema, so as to procure 
copious alvine evacuations, should precede as- 
tringents, When the hemorrhagic discharge 
is so copious as to forbid the delay which this 
practice would occasion, the calomel should be 
followed, in a very short time, by a full dose of 
Oil of turpentine, given om the surface of milk, 
or of some aromatic water, or of this medicine 
conjoined with castor oil. If this draught be 
thrown off the stomach, it should be repeated ; 
and it may be even again preceded by the cal- 
omel. otwithstanding its usual nauseating 
effect, turpentine is generally retained in he- 
matemesis ; and it allays the vomiting by ar- 
resting the hemorrhage. It may be given in 
any dose, from twenty to thirty drops, eve’ 

half hour, to half an ounce or more at consid- 
erable intervals; it may also be administered 
in enemata, or applied externally in the form of 
liniment (F. 311) or epithem. I have resorted 
to this practice upward of twenty years, and 
am convinced that it is safer and more general- 
ly Le yeas than any other yet recommended. 

177. 6. Cold, in various modes of application 
—as an enema, applied over the epigastrium, 
iced fluids or lemon, and other water ices ta- 
ken into the stomach—has been directed in ac- 
tive hamatemesis, and is often efficacious. 
But this treatment often merely suspends the 
heemorrhage, which returns as soon as it is re- 
linquished, sometimes with greater violence. It 
occasionally, also, merely checks the vomiting, 
while the sanguineous effusion still continues. 
It requires caution and discrimination, and 
ought not to be confided in alone, when the 
discharge is very profuse, or the case urgent. 
Where enlargement or passive congestion of 
the liver or spleen exists, the propriety of this 
practice is very doubtful. In ive heemate- 
mesis it is injurious. Nilre (F. 95, 294, 644), 
or hydro-chlorate of ammonia (F. 864), may also 
be tried in the active states of the disease, as 
being appropriate to them. 

178. ¢. Of the astringents, the acetate of lead 
in large doses, with opium, or with pyroligne- 
ous acid, acetate of morphia, and creasote, is 
the most efficacious. In the latter combination 
T have lately seen it successful. The combi- 
nation mentioned above (4 13]), as constituting 
Roesrinr’s styptic, or the styptic solutions pre- 
ascribed in the a dix (F. 9-12), or the astrin- 
gent balsums (IF. 8-22), the trisnitrate of bis- 
muth or sulphate of zinc, with narcotics, and 


most of the substances already noticed under | ly 


this head (4 40, 41), will often be of service. 
In the passive, or profuse states of the disease, 
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the more tonic astringents, as the tinctare of 
the sesqui-chloride of iron, the oil of turpentine 
with aromatics, the sulphates and sulpheric 
acid with opium (Voor, Rotanp, Vicar), and 
infusion of roses; alam in milk-whey (Srede, 
Witicn, Linvr, &c.), are generally 

179. d. Emetics, especially the salpbate of 
copper or of zinc, are efficacious in some cases. 
They have been employed by Ricares sed 
Kecr. Dr. Suexan states that both he aed 
his father have resorted to emet- 
ics in hematemesis with general success. Very 
recently the secale cornatum has been recom- 
mended ; and I have lately employed the cree 
sote in two cases with benefit, and have cop- 
sar it with pyroligneous acid, acetate of 

, and acetate of morphia. Camphor is men- 
tioned by Marcazp, but it is useful chiefly as 
an adjunct to other means. The acid formed 
by the fermentation of butter-milk or whey is 
noticed by Vaw psx Haak. I have seen it em- 
ployed in some northern parts of Europe with 
benefit. Blistering the epigastriam is directed 
by Voor and Tocensuxcuer, and should mot 
be neglected if the other modes of counter-ir- 
ritation already noticed (4 36, 47) be not adopt- 
ed. Of the various anodynes, opium has been 
justly preferred by Youno, Jones, Rorecutacs, 

prrMvuLiex, and Nagcus; the salts of mor- 
phine are now frequently employed, the one 
most congruvus with the other snbetances pre- 
acribed being selected. 

180. C. treatment after the attack is often 
of ter importance than that of the attack 
itself. It is chiefly then that the pathological 
states producing it can be removed. The means 
of cure should have strict reference to these 
states (§ 146), and especially to those of the 
liver and spleen. There are few cases in which 
a judicious, regular, and persevering uee of 
mild ives will not prove serviceable. 
When there is enlargement or engorgement of 
the liver, deobetrnuent and e aperients, 
occasional cupping below the right shoulder- 

, and a mild, farinaceons diet are requi- 
red; calomel, blue pill, Prommze's pil, taraxa- 
cum, the bitartrate of potash, and the neutral 
salts being the most appropriate aperients. 
When the spleen is enlarged, purgatives are also 
becessary ; but they should either be conjoined 
or alternated with tonics, and calomel be either 
laid aside or be given with caution. In either 
state, purgative draughts (Form. 99), deobstra- 
ent liniments (F. 296, 311) applied over the hy- 

hondria, the nitro-hydrochloric solution ta, 

n internally and used externally, blisters and 
other external derivatives will be useful. Ca- 
thartic enemata are also serviceable, especially 
when the bowels are very sloggish, or when 
the catamenia are interrupted. Must conti. 
nental bbe ih cehaped the eat rab por- 
gatives, and venture only upon m icnta, 
as rhubarb, manna, tamarinds, &c. When the 
disease depends chiefly upon relaxatioa, or ir 
Titation of the digestive mucous surface, this 
caution is very proper; but when the collati- 
tious viscera are chiefly in' fault, or when the 
catamenia are suppressed, the opinion of Dr. 
Barsman, given eta in favour of the prac- 
tice recommended by Dr. Hamittor, is perfect- 


just. 
181. In hematemesis vicarious of menstru- 
ation, or of hemorrhoids, purgatives are Te-, 
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quired ; but they should be suited to the pecu- 
Harities of the case. When the amenorrhea 
is connected with plethora, local de etions, 
from t ins or tops of the thighs, should be 
preserihel, Sad repeated just before the return 
of the menstrual period or of the internal hem- 
orrbage ; but when it is connected with ady- 
bamia, and a chlorotic or anemial state of sys- 
tem, the preparations of iron, with myrth, aloes, 
or other substances, which circumstances will 
cakened cone be employed. In the aged, de- 
cachéctic, and in those addicted to fer- 

mented or spirituous liquors, purgatives should 
be given with caution, those of the mildest 
im connexion with tonics and restoratives, 
being selected. 
182. When the stools continne black some 
time after hematemesis has ceased, this colour 
aot having arisen from the use of chalybeates, 
the exudation of blood from the upper parts of 
the digestive tube—either from the stomach, 
in so small a quantity as not to excite vomit- 
ing, or from the duodenum, or parts in the vi- 
cinity—may be inferred. In this case, purga- 
tives, unless those of an astringent or tonic 
kind, as Form. 99, tamarinds, rhubarb, &c., 
would be injurious. In some prolonged cases 
of this kisd in which I have been consulted, 
the of tarpentine, either in small and re- 
peated doses, or in a full dose, hes been most 
successful; bat the external applications just 
noticed, and means appropriate to the compli- 
cations which these 


{The treatment of hematemesis, like that of 
all other diseases, must be regulated by its true 
in the case beforeus. We have been 


of this class of agents. Dr. Casruam has recom- 
emetics, unless marks of phi 
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ry process” 
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and thus arrest the hemorrhage. For some 
striking cases illustrating the benefits of this 
mode of treatment, see “ Lectures on Eruptive 
Fevers, Hemorrheges," &c., by N. Cnaruan, 
M.D., Phil, 1844. We have never employed 
ice to the epigastrium in this complaint, as reo- 
ommended by some late writers, although we 
have heard of cases in which much advantage 
was derived from such an application. We 
can readily imagine that leeches would prove 
beneficial in arresting the flow of blood to the 
internal organs, as would also the warm bath, 
stimulating frictions, sinapisms, &c. Where, 
however, there is evidence of great torpor of 
the system generally, with a sluggish state of 
the circulation, and especially of the portal sys- 
tem, the employment of cold applications, both 
internally and externally, must be prohibited, 
as tending to increase that state of congestion 
on which the hemorrhage itself depends. Emet- 
ics might, under such circumstances, also be 
hazardous ; but mustard may be used freely to 
the external surface, and the spirits of turpen- 
tine, administered internally in doses of 7 txt 
twenty to sixty drops, frequently repeated, with 


a very fair prospect of success. In these cases 
many of the more prominent sym , a8 cold 
skin, nausea, feeble circulation, , are Often 


owing to the fact that the intestinal canal is 
loaded with grumous blood, which its ordinary 
peristaltic action is unable to discharge; hence 
the necessity of resorting to the use of such 
agents as will most promptly discharge the of- 
fending contents without tending to aggravate 
the disease. A mixture of castor oil and spir- 
its of turpentine has been recommended for 
this purpose, and we have found it admirably 
adapted to meet this indication. Purging has 
been recommended by Hamittow as almost a 
specific in the treatment of hematemesis, espe- 
cially for that species of it that occurs among fe- 
males in early life, and which, most probably, is 
unattended with structural disease of the stom- 
ach, and is a discharge vicarious to the menses. 
That internal hemorrhage of some kind is very 
apt to accrue from a sudden suppression of the 
menstrua) flux is a fact very well known to 
the practitioner of medicine. That hemate- 
mesis sometimes results in consequence of ob- 
stinate constipation, is a fact no Jess generally 
known and recognised ; hence the importance 
of the cathartic clase of agents. Where the 
disease is vicarious to the menstrual suppres- 
sion, our chief effurts, of course, should be di- 
rected towards a restoration of the uterine func- 
tion. The directions of our author, as to gen- 
eral regimen, should be strict! heeded, and 
bot a small part of our daty will be performed 
if we neglect attention to that condition of the 
system, or the particular pathological cause 
which gave riee to the hemorrhage. Much 
diagnostic acumen will be required to detect 


. | visceral lesions, or pronounce with certainty 
more- | upon the precise conditions which led to the 


rrhagic affection. To rd effectually 
peg cd aerate of esaboldens will 
pe require the clinical skill of the most ex- 
perienced observer.) f 
183. D. The regimen in hematemesis does 
not differ materially from that already recom- 
mended. During the continuance of the dis- 
charge, total abetinence should gorges 
but afterward mild, mucilaginous liquids, and 
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farinaceous food in small quantity may be allow- 
ed, and the transition to solid an¢ more nutri- 
tious diet carefully and gradually conducted. 
The drink should be cooling and astringent, 
and appropriate to the states of the digestive 
organs, especially the liver and spleen. Those 
prescribed in the appendiz (F. 591-595, 915, 
916) will be found very generally appropriate. 
Subsequently, change of air, regular exercise 
on horseback, and the use of the deobstruent 
iniperal waters, as those of the Beulah Spa or 
of Cheltenham, and the factitious Ems or Carla- 
bad waters at Brighton, ought to be recom- 
mended. 

{The Ballston and Saratoga waters, as well 
as the White and Red Sulphur Springs of Vir- 
ginia, will prove extremely beneficial in this af- 
fection, especially after al! acute symptoms 
have subsided. The mineral springs at Sharon 
and Avon, in this state, are also recommended 
as highly useful in these cdses. The cold and 
shower bath, and especially sponging the body 
with cold water every moming, should not be 
neglected, while attending, at the same time, 

“to the other hygienic measures recommended 
by our author.) 
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Lood., 1833.—W. P. Dewees, Practice of Physic, ae 

745.—E. F. Dubois, Traité de Pathologie Générale, p. 41. 

—e Greham, Edin. Med, and Surg. Jours., vol. xliv., 

P 
Am. Bintioc. axp Rerer,—See Bab. of “ Hamorrbage” 

ced = Hecorttane frosa the Lungs.”) 

VII. Hamonzgack raom Tae InteeTinEes xD 
Merana.—Srn. Intestinal Hemorrhage, Me- 
lana, MeAalva, MeAciva Nodoog 'lAedy, alpe 
rirats Hippocrates ; Morbus Niger, Auct, 

t.var.; Fluxus Spiemcus, iB; 

rer ph done saree pec on\ Sie 

Schenck ; Secessus Niger, peices Me 

lena Sauvages, Sagar, Good ; Mclanorrhagie, 

Swediaur; Schwartes Krankheut, Schwartzer 

Blutfluss, German; Maladie Noire, French ; 

Melena, Italian. 

Derin.—The evacuations from the bowels, com- 
tarning foetd, OF coagulated blood, ev 
Sesmenting'd Luck We" icky eppsatontat aah ee 
without vonating of blood. 

184. I have considered mekena in conaexian 
with intestinal hemorrhage, al the bleed 
colouring the evacuations perhaps, 
as frequently from parts above as from-those 
below the pylorus: it may even come frum the 
mouth, nares, or fauces, or fram the respiratory 
peseties as I have already shown. The me- 

ena of Hirrocrates was the morbus miger po- 

ticed above, or a variety of hematemesis 

($ 156); the application of the term meleas 

chiefly to black-coloured dejections being of 

modem date, and J believe justly ascribed te 

Savvaozs. | have viewed it according to this 

acceptation, and connected it with intestinal 

hemorrhage, as it alwaye arises either from 
this source or from blood which has passed 
into the intestines from parts above the pyle- 
rus. At the same time, the frequent associa~ 
tion of melanoid stools with vomiting of blead; 
in any of the states above described, has bean 
kept in recollection. and considered as a reeakt 
of the pathological conditions, causing the aae- 
guineous effusion either in the stomach, or ia 
the small intestines, or even in parts above the 
former viscus. Indeed, melena may cocar not 
only in any of the circumstances in wick 
hematemesis has been shown to supervear, 
but also in some of those connected with tha 
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other hemorrhages already noticed. This fact 
is fully demonstrated by observation, and by 
the writings specified above, as well as by 
those referred to at the end of this article. 
Melena may also appear in the course of ca- 
hectic maladies, especially scurvy, purpura, 
Jaundice, &o.; or of adynamio or malignant 
fevers; or of malignant adventitious produc- 
tions. In order to arrange the various condi- 
tiens in which blood is voided from the bowels, 
unconnected with hemorrhoids, I shall notice, 
let. Intestinal hemorrhage, the stools not exhib- 
ting the melenoid appearance ; 2d. Melena, in 
Telation to the sources of hemorrhage, and to 
its complications. 

185. ‘e Intestinal Hamorrhage, the stools con- 
taining fluid or coagulated Blood, or Simple In- 
testinal Hem Hemor. Taclinck cr 
Fatestinalis—occurs, 1st. From interrupted or 
impeded circulation through the liver; 2d. 
From congestion and loss of the vital tone of 
the capillaries of the mucous coat of the intes- 
tines; 3d. From ulceration of the intestinal 
tunics ; and, 4th. From inflammatory irritation, 
or its consequences in these tissues. A. Intes- 
tinal hemorrhage, perhaps, most frequently 
arises from i circulation through the vena 
porta. Even when other pathological states 
seem to produce it, this may be a concurrent 
cause : hence, all those lesions of the liver that 
occasion some impediment to the portal circu- 
lation may be connected with it. It has also 
been seen complicated with enlargement and 
induratien of the pancreas, with engorgement 
of the spleen, with tumours about the root of 
the mesentery, and with enlargement of the 
mesenteric glands. These latter lesions are, 
however, rather contingently associated with 
the than concerned in the pro- 
daction of.it; whereas, those alterations—as 
induration, atrophy, scirrus, enlargement, and 
tubercular or other changes of the liver, which 
impede or obstruct the circulation of the vena 
porta, are the efficients of the sanguineous ef- 
fusion: hence the ocourrence of intestinal 

not only in the course of these 
lesions, but occasionally also in connexion with 
ascites or anasarca; or even with hemateme- 
sis, or after protracted intermittent or remit- 
tent fevers. In these cases, the blood is exu- 
ded from the intestina) mucous surface, as first 
inferred by Guisson ; and it is either fluid, gru- 
mous, or coagulated, and of a venous or very 
dark hue, as it is changed by the intestinal 
gases and secretions, or by its remora in the 
bowels. The appearance of the blood also va- 
ries according to the situation in which it is 
exuded, ¢ ; 

186. B. Impaired vital tone of the intestinal 
mucous surface, and of the capillaries supplying 
it, with congestion or engorgement of those 
veasels, is also a frequent cause of intestinal 
hemorrhage. It is owing to this pathological 
condition that blood is discharged from the 
bowels in purpara, in the early conree of fe- 
vers, in scurvy, and in other cachectic mala- 
dies. In fevers, however, there is probably 
more or less active determination to this part 
of the economy, especially in those cases in 


- which the hemorrh occurs eves or in 
whioh it proves critical. When it takes place 
in the course of petechial, putrid, or malignant 


fevers, it in generally passive, or entirely de- 


, 


ie 


pendant upon the pathological conditions under 
consideration. In these cases, the blood dis- 
charged is generally fluid and grumous, and is 
of a venous or dark hue. When it is evacu- 
ated in an early stage of continued fever, or is 
critical, it is eometimes partially coagulated, or 
coagulates loosely after it is passed. 

187. C. Ulceration of the intestines frequently 
occasions hemorrhage.—The discharges of blood 
from the bowels in the advanced or latter sta- 
ges of dysentery or chronic diarrhea, and of 
continued fever, are often owing to this cause, 
although they may alsu proceed, in these stages 
of fever, from the pathological states just men- 
tioned (4 186). Intestinal ulceration unattend- 
ed by fever may also give rise, although rarely, 
to hemorrhage. Instances have even occurred 
in which ulceration had gone on to perforation 
of the intestine, and adhesion of it to an ad- 
joining viscus, the consequent hemorrhage 
proceeding from the ulceration in that viscus. 
M. Rayex met with a case in which the duo- 
denum and transverse colon were perforated 
and adherent to the liver, the ulceration in this 
latter organ having divided two branches of the, 
vena porta, and occasioned fatal hemorrhage. 

188. D. Inflammation of the bowels is rarely 
attended by hemorrhage to a great amount, 
uuless it terminate in ulceration. It some- 
tines, however, gives rise to discharges of 
blood, especially when the cecum or colon is 
affected, or when portions of the intestines are 
introsuscepted. It has been supposed by some 
writers that Wood may be discharged from the 
liver along the ducts; but of this we bave no 
satisfactory proof, and it is certainly by no 
means probable that this fluid will be passed 
from the secreting structure of this organ. 

189. The appearence of the blood effused from 
ulcerated vessels depends upon their seat and 
size, and upon the nature and stage of the 
antecedent disease. In far advanced cases of 
fever or dysentery, the blood is generally fluid, 
or grumous, and dark. When a large venous 
branch has been ulcerated, and the hemorrhage 
has been very copious, large soft coagula, with 
much sanguineous serum, are generally passed 
by stool. In the inflammatory states of intes- 
tinal hemorrhage, as in the early stages of 
acute dysentery, the blood is fluid, mixed with 
lympb and mucus, and not in very large quan- 
tity, unless alceration has occurred. The blood 
discharged furnishes no sure indication as to 
the seat of the effusion. When, however, it is 
fluid and unmixed with fecal matters, the lower 
bowels are probably the seat. The ancients 
supposed that if the blood before the 
fecal matters, it proceeded from the lower 
parts of the bowels ; and that if it was voided 
after the feces, it was effused by the upper 

rts; but this is no eure criterion. When the- 

smorrhage is profuse, the blood acts as a 
cathartic, occasions severe colicky pains, and: 
is often the only substance evacuated. When: 
it is very dark and grumous, or consists of 
small coagula, and of a sanious fluid, it has: 
generally either been Jong retained, or heen 
poured out in the upper portions of the canal. 
The appearance, however, very much depends. 
upon the states of the vascular system, and of 
the blood itself at the time when the hemor- 
rhage occurred ; for, if it take place in the lat-. 
ter stages of adynamic or malignant fevers, 
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the blood evacuated will be fluid or grumous, 
as well as of a dark hue, or otherwise altered. 
190. ii. AMfelena in relation to tts sources and 
ications.—When blood either flows into 

the stomach from any of the situations noticed 
above, or exudes from the internal surface of 
this viscus in so gradual a manner, or 80 slight 
a degree as not to excite vomiting, but passes 
into the pylorus, and when it is exhaled from 
the interna! surface of the duodenum or small 
intestines, the evacuations o assume 4 per- 
honed black colour, and tar-like consistence. In 
sematemesis the stools frequently have this 
appearance (4 163), owing to the of a 
portion of the extravasated blood into the bow- 
els. This colour is manifestly owing to the 
admixture of the blood with the biliary and in- 
testinal secretions, and to the action of the 
acid and gaseous matters contained in the 
digestive canal, although other explanations 
have been advanced (4 192, 193). Indeed, the 
evacuations often present, in nearly the same 
states of constitutional or visceral disease, eve- 
ry variety of colour and appearance, from those 
just described as constituting melzena to those 


resulting from the manifest and abundant pres- | also 


ence of pure or venous blood. Evacuations, 
more or less obviously sanguineous, must be 
referred either to some one of the sources just 
noticed, or to the passage of blood from the 
stomach into the intestines. When the blood 
comes from parts above the pylorus, the stools 
generally have more or less of the melanoid 
character, and there frequently is, or has been, 
heematemesis ; but when it proceeds from the 
parts below, the stools vary with the quantity 
of blood effused, and other circumstances, and 
are generally as described above. 

191. Horruanw first, and Moreaem: after- 
ward, attributed melena to the discharge of 
blood from the over-distended and ruptured 
venous capillaries of the intestines, caused 
by obstruction of the portal circulation and 
of the spleen. Dr. Coxtzm considerod this 
to be the usual origin of the disease; but 
admitted that a true afrabilis might be form- 
ed, and occasion all the phenomena attend- 
ing sanguineous melazna. Dr. Goop compri- 
sed, as a species of this malady, that morbid 
state which has been called green or black 
jaundice, and which is very different from me- 
lena, and not neceasarily connected with it, 
although the stools often have a dark in OF 
blackish hue, owing to alteration of the bile, 
probably from torpor of the liver and prolonged 
retention of this secretion in the biliary passa- 
ges. (See art. Jaonpice.) 

192. While Horrmann and Cutten attributed 
the colour of the dejections to the remora and 
alteration of the blood previous to effusion 
from the venous capillaries, Portaz, Bicuar, 
and others sup that, in consequence of 
the impeded or obstructed circulation through 
the mesenteric and portal veins, the blood was 
more strongly determined to the extreme arte- 
rial capillaries or exhalants of the intestines 
causing distention of, and effusion from these 
capillaries ; and that the change in the blood 
from an arterial to a black hue was produced 
subeequently to the extravasation by the acids 
and gases in the digestive canal. In opposition 
to these opinions, Dr. Avyag has contended that 
‘both melena and the black variety of hemate- 
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mesis (4 156) arise from the passage of blood 
from the minute ramifications of the vena porte 
in the secreting structure of the liver conse- 
quent upon extreme congestion of these ves- 
sels; a very dark blvod, instead of bile, passing 
by the biliary pores into the hepatic ducts, and 
thence into the duodeaum. This hypothesis 
is, however, not supported by pathological re- 
search, and is almost as difficult to refute as to 
establish. If all cases of melena were pre- 
ceded by manifest congestion and its conse- 
quence, more or less fulness or € 
of the liver, the probability of this being the 
source of melena would be much stronger than 
it is; but indications of congestion or of en- 
largement of this viscus are not uniformly ob- 
served. 

193. Cases sometimes ocour in which a very 
dark, black, or greenish-black bile i 


ter is voided by stool, owing to the breaking 
down of tumours or adventitiwus encysted for- 
mations containing this matter, as i 
Dr. Marcaap and Dr. Goxois, of to 
tion of this matter from the follicles 


sion of blood, or from black bile, or from 
sis, the stools should be diluted with water, 
vith a weak solution of soda, 
become apparent if the black 
evacuations have depended upon thi 

194. Savvacgs Porta. have distinguish- 
ed as many varistics of melana as there are cir- 
cumstances in which it presents itself. 
latter of these pathologists bas illustrated 
interesting memoir on the subject by 
cases ; but the varieties adduced by him are 
deserving of notice, chiefly as indicating the 
pathological states on which this morbid con- 
dition is contingent, and not any modification 
of this condition itself; for, as he admits, the 
matters voided are nearly the sameinall. The 
excretion of black or melanoid stools are, ac- 
cording to M. Porrat, met with as follows : 
a. In the advanced course of continued fever ; 


8 


course of scurvy, r upon en- 
gorgement of the liver and spleen, or upon alter- 
ation of the blood ; g. In dropsy, owing tothe as- 
sociated visceral disease, or to the abdominal ef- 
fusion, or to both. This enumeration is, howev- 
er, defective, inasmuch as the frequent depend- 
ance of melsna, 4. Upon disease of the liver, 
spleen, or pancreas, unconnected with scurry 
or with dropsy ; 1. Upan carcinomatous, enceph- 
aloid, or fungoid prodoctions in seme part of 
the digestive canal; and, &. Upon tomours deret- 
oped in the mesentery, has been overlooked in it. 

195. iii. Cavess.—a. remele causes of 
hemorrhage from the intestines and of mets- 
na are not materially different from those that 
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cocasion hamatemesis (§ 157, 158). Sedentary 
occupations ; intense or prolonged anxiety, and 
close application to study or business ; full diet 
and neglect of exercise in the open air; fre- 
quent contrarieties ; an irritable temper, espe- 
cially in the melaacholic, or sanguineo-~melan- 
cholic temperament ; the intemperate and dai- 
ly use of spirits or other intoxicating liquors ; 
general debility and cachexia; and the period 
of life between forty and sixty, are the most 
common isposing occasions of the disease. 


or open, sharp, or bounding pulse usually 

e and usher in the discharges of blood 
or tar-like evacuations. In some in- 
the motions are fetid or extremely 


hemorrhage has been concealed, the 
bowels being found, upon dissection, filled by 
semifluid or coagulated dark blood. 

197. ¥. The Diacxosis of intestinal hemor- 
rhage and melzna is often difficult ; frst, as re- 
epects the seat of effusion ; and, , 28 Te- 
ds the resemblance to other affections, par- 
ticularly biliary disease and hemorrhoids.—«. 
As to the source of hemorrhage, the practition- 
er wili be guided in forming his opinion by the 
circumstances already stated. He will take 
into consideration the probebility of the blood 
having been poured out from parts above the 
pom om or pylorus, and the existing indica- 
tions of such visceral disease as usually give 
rise to sanguineous effusion from the digestive 
canal —s. If the colour of the stools be caused 
by black or morbid bile, dilution with water 
will — to them a i or 
greenish-yellow hue. 


z 


. | from both the small and 
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guineous hue becomes very apparent upon dilu- 
tion.—c. Intestinal hemorrhage is often mista- 
ken for internal hemorrhoids ; but it is readily 
qd i from the latter by the histury of 
the case ; by the tormina and spasmodic pains 
ushering in the attack; by the action of the 
bowels being unusual as to the time, and by the 
attendant sensations and symptoms; by the 
faintness and exhaustion attending it; by the 
existing evidence of visceral or constitutional 
disease ; and by the imminent danger in which 
the patient is manifestly placed. Whereas 
hemorrhoids are accompanied by the usual tu- 
mours, or by prolapeus of the inner coats of 
the rectum at stool, along with the tumonrs; 
and are generally follo by relief of most of 
the uneasy symptoms, the hemorrhage occur- 
ring chiefly when the patient is passing his 
usual evacuation, which is commonly more or 
less fecal, or unmixed with the blood which is 


196. The appearances on dissection are nearly 
the same as are seen in fatal cases of hamateme- 
sis ($165). The liver and spleen usually present 
Se 
mesenteric 8, and pancreas. 
Congestion, dark-red, brownish, or purplish 
patches, ulcerations, excoriations, &c., of the di- 
gestive mucous membrane, are often observed, 
especially when the hemorrhage occurs in an 
advanced stage of Fsver ($51), in scurvy, or in 
purpura. In these, the mesenteric and 
veins are very _— loaded with dark fluid 
or thick blood. In some instances, however, the 
digestive canal is not materially altered ; and in 
others it is unusually pale and bloodless. The 
blood iteelf is often manifestly changed, the 
hemorrhage, as well as the melanoid state of 
the stools, depending partly upon this circum- 
stance, and partly upon the lost tone of the di- 
gestive mucous surface and capillaries. This 
change obviously obtains in the diseases just 
mentioned, and in scorbutic dy » in which 
discharges of dark blood frequently take place 
large intestines. 

199. vi. Proexosi1s.—Intestinal hemorrhage 
and melena are generally attended by danger ; 


rmina, | but much depends upon the pathological states 


of which they are consequences, upon the 
amount of the discharge, and the consequent 
exhaustion. When the effusion takes place 
early in fever or dysentery, is moderate, or is 
likely to i critical, a more favourable opin- 
ion may be given; but with some rezervation, 
nevertheless, When sanguineous or black 
stools are consequent upon hematemesis, or 
upon hemorrhage from parts above the dia- 
phragm or pylorus, the prognosis will have strict 
rectally 10 the paria rom which tho tiood ap- 
to the parts from which t ap- 
to have directly ed, and will be 
either favourable or unfavourable accordingly ; 
but, unless when the blood has come from the 
langs, in the manner noticed above (499), or in 
some alarming states of hematemesis, or when 
there are very obvious visceral disease, and 
great exhaustion, the danger is mach lees than 
in true intestinal hemorrhage and melena. 
200. vii. Treatuawt.—The stools ought to 
be attentively examined, in those diseases es- 
pecially in which intestinal hemorrhage and 
melena are most to occur, and still more 
perticularty whenever faintness or exhaustica 
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after a motion is complained of. For want of 
this precaution, hemorrhage from the bowels 
has been often overlooked, and even fatal syn- 
cope has supervened soon after the patient 
has been allowed to get upon the night-chair. 
In most circumstances of disease in which this 
form of hemorrhage is apt to occur, a bed-pan 
Ought to be used, and the sitting or erect pos- 
ture should not be assumed until it is allowed 
by the physician. 

201. A. The ancients supposed that blood 
effused in the intestines soon becomes putres- 
cent; and they, therefore, prescribed purga- 
tives to carry it off, and to prevent its injurious 
effects upon the system. This view of the 
matter is not without truth; but purgatives 
ought to be employed with caution, as they are 
apt to increase the hemorrhagic state of the 
bowels if they be of an irritating or relaxing 
kind. Rhubarb, with 1 and the hy- 
drargyrum cum creta, and spirits of turpentine 
with castor oil, are the most safe, appropriate, 
and efficient purgatives in this disease; but 
they will often require to be assisted by muci- 
laginous enemata, or by injections containing 
these oils. When the liver is much affected, 
occasional doses of calomel may be given with 
rhubarb, or with opium or some other narcot- 
ic, as circumstances may suggest. The spirit 
of turpentine was prescribed first by Dr. Anan 
for this form of hemorrhage, and afterward by 
Dr. Brooae, in the same year that it was om- 
ployed by myself, in a different quarier of the 
globe. I have since always resorted to it, and 
in some very hopeless cases. In a very severe 
case of melena, which I saw in 1823, with Mr. 
Cuorcniut, this medicine was successfully ad- 
ministered after the most powerful astringents 
had failed. It has likewise been recommended 
by Dr. W. Nicwout and Dr. Extiorsow. It ex- 
erts either an astringent or a tive effect 
chiefly, or both, aceording to the dose and the 
mode of nero: it ($ 176). It is aleo very 
beneficially appli 
form of liniment, or of warm epithem or foment- 
ation. 


20%. The other means of cure should entire- | 


ly depend upon the related pathological atates, 
and upon the nature of the malady on which 
this is contingent. If it occur in the course of 

lyramic rever (§ 570), the means there 


putre-ad 
advised should be employed ; if in the progress | of 


of scurey oF purpura, the remedies directed for 
these diseases, in addition to those now sug- 
gested, ought to be prescribed. If intestinal 
hemorrhage depend upon structural change of 
the liver or spleen, the treatment is not mate- 
rially different from that advised for hemateme- 
sts in similar circumstances ; but when the dis- 
charge is profuse, astringeats must, in the first 
iastance, be decidedly employed. Of these, the 
oleum terebinthineg ; the acetate of lead with 
Opium, or with acetic acid and morphia; the 
gallic, citric, or other vegetable acids ; the min- 
era) acids and the metallic salts ; the chlorides, 
preqaen in chloride of lime ; creasote, and 

most powerful vegetable astringents should 
be preferred. When nervous symptoms are 
present, camphor may be coajoined with either 
of these, or with opium ; and when the oraees 
of the blood, as well as the vital cohesion of the 
tissves, are manifestly impaired, the chlorides, 


over the abdomen in the | * 
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the chlorate of potash, &c., may be given with 
such of the astringents as are congrucus with 
them, . ; 

203. B. The dict and regimen should be even 
more rigidly attended to A ae in hematemesis. 
The former ought to consist chiefly of farina- 
ceous and mucilaginous substances. Fruits and 
slops sid pen prejudicial. Vermiocelli, er 
rice boiled to.a pulp, and moistened with beef 
tea or veal broth, is generally suitable. Per- 
fect quiet of body and mind, and the recumbent 
position, ought to be maintained. Wine is 
sometimes necessary, especially in circumstan- 
ces requiring the use of opium. Lime-water, 
alone or with milk, alum-whey, lemonade, im- 
perial, or any of the beverages prescribed im 
the Arrgworx (F. 588, e¢ seg.), may be employ- 
ed as the patient’s drink. hen blood has eo- 
tirely disappeared from the stools, attention 
ought to be peev ds directed to the excretions 
and the digestive functions, and the strength 
restored by mild and light nourishment, the 
quantity of which should be gradually increas- 
ed to a very moderate amount. The ceuses 
and pathological states on which this affection 
depends ought to receive attention, as the re- 
moval or mitigation of these is the most sure 
means of preventing a recurrence of the attack. 
When convalescence is pot retarded by disease 
of the liver, then wine, with seltzer-water, the 
preparations of bark, and various tonic astrin- 
gents may be allowed; but the bowels ought 
at the same time to be duly ted. 
also, the Treatment of Hamatemeris (4 174). 


Biauice. awn Rersx.— Hippocrates, [Mep; redews. 1. ii 
Operas oa Paseis seat el ry 


= Mob lobes ii, p. 7H; iw, p WR—P. 
ra, t. ii., p. 214: et Sapp., t. ii, L—Leatia, rv. 
ed., fasc. ii., p. 68 —Adeiz, in Med. Pacts and Observ., 
vol. iv., a 3— i, im Reccoka i Sciennfici, 
&c., t. xvi., p. 945.— Benger, ia Philos. 


t 2903.—Vogel, in Salabargber 
de Picsieors Maladies, t. ii 
160 ; et Observ. sur la Nat. ot le Traitement es faledsee 
deo Foie, p 530.—Micheciis. in Hufelend, Journ. der Pract. 
Heilk., b. xii., st. 4, p. 50; and im Richler’s Chirerg. 
lieth., de., b. vii., p. $83.— Brooke, in Trans. of Irish Cel. 


ars ii., p. 189,— 
chour, Dict. de Médecine, t. xiv. p. $e. W. Nicnele to yo 


vol. x., p. 467.—R. R. Rebinsen, tea Tbid 


Stomarh. 

clop, of Pract, Med., vol. iii., p. 60. 

VIII. a Seeeeaan rrom raz Uniary Or- 
Qane.—Svn, Hematuria (from alua, blood, 
and otpew, to urinate), Auct. var.; Sexgwis 
tn Urind, Coleus; Mictus Cruentus, Syden- 
ham, Hoffman, and Juncker ; Mictus Sen- 


Blesty Uri Hemorrhage fren the aa 


es the muriate of ammonia, or the nitrate or « uid, grumeus, or partially coagulated 


- 
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Colour varying from red to brown or Mack, some- 

times with small fibrinous coagula, the paticnt gen- 

trally complaining of « sensations in the re- 
ton of the kidneys or badder 


Reys, as turpentine, cantharides, savine, and 
various other medicines; and whatever in- 
flames, or causes congestion of the urinary or- 
gans, as the application of cold, the suppression 
of accustomed discharges, &co. Hematuria 
may also be produced by the concurrent influ- 
ence of plethora, venereal excesses, violent 
fits of passion, &c.; but the most common 
eauses are Organic changes implicating the kid- 
neys or bladder; general cachexia, as scurvy 
and porpare ; malignant and exanthematous fe- 
vers ; and even still more common are calcu- 
lous formations and the other internal irritants 
Specified above. This disease is moet frequent 
in males, in persons advanced in life, and in 
the ; in plethoric habits and sanguineous 
or irmtable temperaments; in the scrofulous 
and calculous diathesis ; in those who pass an 
indolent and luxurious life, and who are addict- 
ed to venereal indulgences, and to the intem- 
perate use of intoxicating liquors. 

205. «. Ids errs ean od 
rare. Cutten states that he never met wit 
it. J. P. Frane rarely saw it. Unless when 
caused by cantharides or turpentine, it is cer- 
tainly very seldom observed ; and even when 
thus induced, the hemorrhage is generally 
scanty, and the consequence of inflammatory 
irritation. Indeed, hematuria is often merely 
a symptom of inflammation of either the kid- 

8 or urinary bladder, the quantity of blood 
offused being emall—s. Supplemental hematu- 
ria, or that which is vicarious of the catamenia 
or of hemorrhoids, is equally rare, although its 
occurrence has been much insisted upon by 
foreign writers; and it is probable 
that organic lesion is more or less concerned 
in the prodaction even of this variety. Cuop- 
Paz, however, mentions an instance of hema- 
turia consequent upon irregular menstruation, 
in which the rong we dam presented no change 
after death —c. itical hematuria is seldom 
observed, although Forestus, Errwutier, An- 
atos Losrranus, Marcettus Donatos, Zaco- 
tus Lesrranvs, Horrmann, Joncren, Cuorrant, 
Latour, &c., sist on its importance during 
inflammatory fevers, and in plethoric persons. 
They also consider that, of all critical hemor- 

it should be the least interfered with. 
When bematuria is actually critical, it seems 
to depend upon a similar state of local action 
and of vascular fulness, general or local, to 
that which obtains in the more idiopathic and 
vicarious states of the disease. It is chiefly, 
therefore, as a of previous disease, 
local or constitutional, or even of both, but es- 
pecially of urinary calculi, that hematoria is 
met with in practice. 
' 206. ii. The Descerrerion of hematuria com- 
prises, Ist. The appearances of the urine and 
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of the blood contained in it; 2d. The symptoms 
attending this morbid state of urinary excre- 
tion, and their relation to the seat of hemor- 
thage ; and, 8d. The pathological states of 
which hematuria is the consequence.—A. The 
wring May contain much or little blood ; or the 
fluid evacuated from the bladder may be almost 
entirely blood. Its colour may be either red 
or brownish red, or nearly black or inky. Some- 
times the urine is passed gustatim with pain 
and scalding ; and with a constant or frequent 
recurrence of the desire to empty the bladder, 
although bat little or even no urine is contain- 
ed in it. At others, the blood and urine are 
retained in large quantity, efforts at evacuation 
being ineffectual, owing to coagula obstructing 
the outlet from the bladder or being lodged in 
the urethra. Even when the obstacle is re- 
moved by a sound or catheter, the urine often 
presents a bloody, sanguineous, or chocolate 
appearance for several days, although the 
hemorrhage may have ceased, and is some- 
times extremely offensive from the decompo- 
sition of the clots retained in the bladder, or 
from the action of the urine upon them. Oc- 
casionally this fluid is grumous, very dark, or 
even black, or contains a number of smajl 
brown coagula. In some cases, fibrinous sub- 
stances of various forms and sizes are evacua- 
ted, consisting of the fibrin of the effused blood, 
moulded or changed by the parts through which 
they have passed. In others, a stringy or gelat- 
inous substance, with dark coagula, or black, 
grumous matter, is observed in the urine; and 
Occasionally mucous, maco-puriform, or grav- 
elly matters are also found. 

207. B. The oms of hematuria vary 
with the seat of bemorrhage.—(a) When the 
kidneys are the parts chiefly affected, the attack 
is usually preceded or attended by chills or rig- 
ours ; by coldness of the extremities, and par- 
ticularly of the hands ; by deep-seated pain, or 
a sense of weight, or of tension, or of heat in 
the loins ; by general lassitude ; and often by 
anxiety, or colicky pains in the abdomen; by 
frequent desire to pass the urine; sometimes 
by numbness in one or both thighs, and pain in 
the course of the ureters, or by nausea or 
retchings. If cantharides or savine have been 
taken, a burning heat is felt in the urinary pas- 
sages, with priapism, scalding, and pain on dis- 
charging the urine, &c.—(b) When the bladder 
is the seat of hemorrhage, a frequent desire, 
or great difficulty to excrete the urine; tenes- 
mus, or pain or heat about the anus; a sense 
of tension or of warmth, with itching above or 
behind the pubes, or of dragging in this situa- 
tion; pain or aching in the perineum, frequent- 
ly with febrile symptoms, or nausea, and con- 
stipation of the bowels, are complained of. 
The severity of the local symptoms, as well as 
the state of constitutional disorder, vary ex- 
tremely, acoording to the grades of vital power 
and of stbenio or asthenio vascular action, and 
to the organic changes or nature of the local 
irritation of which the hemorrhage is a conse- 
quence. Y 

208. The ahove symptoms, especially when 
they precede the attack, indicate inflammatory 
irritation or active congestion of the urinary 

ns, But sometimes the ap sites 
place saddenly, and in great abundance, wi 
owt any precursory sign. In some cases, also, 
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the ptoms are very obscure. In moet of 
these, however, it will be found that the blood 
comes from the kidneys, and that its effusion 
is caused by calculi in these organs. Even 
when the blood is discharged from the kidneys, 
the sym jg may be most severe in the re- 
gion of the bladder, owing to the irritation and 
interrupted excretion of the effused blood, or 
even independently of these circumstances. 
Indeed, the symptoms have not infrequently 
been referred to the sound or least affected or- 
gan, whether the kidneys or bladder. More 
commoaly, however, they indicate the seat of 
beemorrhage with much precision, when duly 
investigated. Dr. Proor very justly remarks 
that, when the blood is equally diffused through 
the urine, it generally proceeds from the kid- 
seys; and that when it mostly comes away in 
greater or less quantity at the termination only 
ef the urinary diecharge, the orine having pre- 
viously flowed off nearly pure, it is 

from the AWladder. In the former case, also, 
coagulated fibrin in the shape of worms, mould- 
ed in the ureter, and subsequently washed out 
by the urine, are not infrequently met with. 
When theee appear, the diagnosis is unequivo- 
cal, especially whea they are consequent upon 
the symptoms above referred to the kidneys, 
or upon other evidence of the existence of 
caleali in these organs. On the contrary, 
when there are symptoms of stone in the blad- 
der, or of other yieeee of bps == or of the 
prostate gland, indications of renal disorder 
not being present, the bladder may be consid- 
ered the source of hemorrhage; and this in 
ference may be likewise drawn, if severe pain 
above or behind the pubes be complained of ; 
if the bladder become suddenly distended ; if 
the 6 of urine be interrupted or entirely 

at 


the bladder be present, altho the external 
discharge may be small. the blood 
passes im, without urine, it manifestly 
comes from the urethra. It may, however, 
proceed from the upper parts of the urethra, 
and flow back into the bladder, and be voided 
with the urine. Rigours or horripilationa not 
infrequeatly attend hemorrhage from this, as 
well as from other parts of the urinary passages. 
209. Hemorrhage into the bladder, from either 
the kidneys or ureters, or the upper part of the 
pre bat more act gf on paricles 
bladder itself, may be follow coagula- 

thon of the blood in this viscus. Thiet oat we 
likely to take place if the effusion be sudden 
and copious; and whenever it does, the pa- 
tient experiences t suffering. When the 
coagulum is large, it often causes retention of 
urine ; and when it is small, it sometimes be- 
comes the nucleus of calculous formations. 
The principal indications of the existence of coag- 
wla in the bladder are pain, distention, and 
weight, with tenderness or tension above and 
behind the pubes, with a sense of dragging in 
this situation, and of aching in the perineum, 
preceded or attended by the excretion of a 
small quantity of pure or recently effused blood 
by the urethra, and frequent desire to pase the 
urine. When this secretion is retained, dis- 
teation of the bladder, so as to occasion a tu- 
mour above the pubes, with tenderness and 
tension of the hypogastrium, and ather dis- 
tressing symptoms, are also present. If the 


; and if other signs of coagula in |i 
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urine present, after a scanty discharge of re- 
cently effused blood, and more or lees of the 
above , @ browa or chocolate ap- 
pearance, or deposites a heavy dark sediment, 
and if frequent efforts to urinate continue, the 
evidence of coagula in the bladder is still 
stronger (4 206). ; 

210. C. Dwretion, &c.—Hematuria may con- 
tinue a few minates only, or many hoars, or 
even days. It may remit or talermil, or recor 
at short or very distant intervals. It may be 
even periodic, the attack returning more or less 
frequently. Periodic hematoria is not uncom- 
mon in miasmatous climates, and it is, although 


particular ? 
is consequent upon inflammatory irriletion, 
symptoms referrible to either the kidneys 
bladder are well marked, and 

symptomatic, or irritative fever is 
ent. Fibrinous substances are aleo menrene 


inner cuats of the bladder, is stated by 


consisting of pare blood, and their 
being attended by very acute 
nearly the same phenomena are 
the complaint depends upon the irritation of 
calculi tn the kidacys or 
exist in the latter viecus, mucous 
riform matter, or a gelatinous 
times found, along with more or less blood, 
the urine.—¢. The irritation of a calcufus ts 


occurs oe the pee of para or patro-ady- 
Damic fevers, BcUTYY, @ parpura 

erally arises from relaxation of the jane 
sels of the kidneys, and of the urinary mococs 
surfaces, in connexion with alteration of the 
Wood itself. In these the blood is sometimes 
efuesed in considerable quantity ; bat it is new 
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er coagulated, although it is occasionally gru- 
mous. It is more intimately mixed with the 
urine than in other circumstances, the excre- 
ted fluid being generally dark, and either offen- 
sive or soon becoming so.—e. Hematuria may 
also arise froma malignant disease of the kidneys, 
Nadder, or prostate gland, especially fungoid or 
encephaloid productions in these organs.’ In 
some cases arising from this cause, the hem- 
orrhage has been excessive, the urinary blad- 
der being distended by fluid and coagulated 
blood, especially when the effusion has taken 
place from this viscus or from the prostate 
gland. An interesting instance of hemorrhage 
joto the bladder from fungoid tumours con- 
nected with the prostate, where it was neces- 
gary to see the high operation in order to 
Temove 


as a reddish sediment in the urine.—/f. Soften- 
the internal tunics of the 


heematuria is preceded by such symptoms for 
a longer or shorter period, and the urine has 
been loaded by a mucous or muco-puriform 
matter.—A. A varicose stale of the veins, partic- 
ularly about the neck of the bladder, bas been 
poticed by several writers as a cause of hema- 
turia (Hamorrhoides vesice, auct. var.), and by 
some in copnexion with the gouty diathesis ; 
but this change is very seldom observed.—. 
Other organic lesions of the kidneys have been 
Mentioned as causes of hematuria; but they 
can be merel during life, unless 
they be atte: by, or consist of tumours of 
the organ, and give rise to pain in the loins 
and numbness of the thigh of the same aide, 
with the appearances of the urine already no- 
ticed (§ 208); and even then their nature will 
seldom be fully ascertained. 

212. iii. Disonosis.—The urine may present 
appearances very closely resembling hematu- 
via, and yet be perfectly free from blood. The 
pet os use 0 ere vegetable ar 
eapeci the prickly pear (Cactus opuntia), 
beet-root, madder, sorrel, logwood, &c., will 
give a red colour to eee regan 
tinguished with great di ty from that pro- 
duced by blood. The reddish pink hue of the 
wrine in some inflammatory diseases will hard- 
Ty be confounded with hematuria. The dark, 
black, or inky state of the urine, noticed by sev- 
eral writers, may arise either from the pres- 
ence of blood, or from the principal elements 
of bile being excreted by the kidneys with the 
urine, while the liver is obetructed or incapa- 
Ble of performing its functions, as in jaundice. 
Cases in which black urine has been voided 

recorded by Ruopsus, Scurnox, Saltiene, 
nev, Cowrpgzr, Riepuin, Bartaouin, Lou- 
mus, Stott, Nicouat, Maacet, E. Taomrsom, 
and myself. Gaveazz met with it complica- 
ted with Boner, after record- 


ing @ case in which the urine had the appear. 
ance of ink, states that he has obeerved this in 
hypochondriasis, where it has occasionally - 
proved critical. In a case treated by me fif- 
teen years ago, a perfectly black sediment waa 
deposited after the urine had stood some time. 
This condition of the urine may be produced 
either in the way just stated, or in the man- 
ner I have explained when detailing the case 
Just alluded to (Lond. Med. Repos., vol. xviii., 
p. 161), by supposing the arterial capillaries 
and secerning apparatus of the kidneys to be 
relaxed to a degree sufficient to allow red glob- 
ules of the blood to escupe with the excreted 
urine, the black colour arising from the action 
of an acid, or of the saline ingredients of the 
arine on these glubules. 

213. When blood is present in the urine ia 
any considerable quantity, a portion of i sinks 
to the bottom of the vessel, and the transpa- 
rency of the secretion is disturbed. The red- 
dish pink urine without blood is generally clear. 
A mixtare of urine and blood ti a piece of 
white rag dipped into it of a eolwur. Dr. 
Warson observes that, upon boiling urine com~ 
taining blood, a brown coagulam will be form 
ed, and that the fluid part will regain the natu- 
ral colour of urine. When the black hue de- 
pends upon the presence of bile, it passes to a 


i| yellowish or greenish tint upon dilution with 


water; if it proceeds from blood, a reddish 
eolour becomes apparent, especially if a little 
sub-carbonate of soda be added. 

214. iv. Proenosts.—The prognosis must de - 
pend chiefly upon the pathological states pro 
ducing the hematuria. If these consist princi- 
pally of inflammatory action or irritation, or of 
active congestion, a severe, although not ne- 
ceasarily a dangerous disease, is indicated. If 
there be evidence of calculi in the kidneys or 
bladder, a nearly similar opinion may be form 
ed, but much will depend upon the circamstan- 
ces of the case and the states of associated 
disorder, particularly of these organs. If ha- 
maturia occur in aged persons and broken. 
down constitutions. or if there be reasen to 
infer the existence of mali - t or serious or 

anic change in apy part of the urinary pasea- 
: , the siogkctia mast be very unfavourable. 
The amount of hemorrhage is in iteelf rarely 
fatal, although the retention of coagula in the 
bladder is always dangerous, and oftes fatal, 
from the consequences which result, perticu~ 
larly a8 respects the excretion of urine. Whew 
hematuria appears in the coarse of adynamie, 
continued, or exanthematic fevers, or in par 
para, &c., an unfavourable opinion of the resalt 
should be entertained. ; 

215, v. Trzatuzwr.—a. When bloody uring 
proceeds from inéammatory irritation or active 
congestion, or ia supplemental of some other 
sanguineous discharge, and especially when it 
is attended by severe pain or symptomatic fever) 
or increased vascular action, | , aad 
particularly cupping on the loins, or perineum, 
according to the seat of the chief affection, 
should be practised. In these, as well as im 
other circumstances, demulcent diluents, and 
oleagipous or mild aperients, are more or lesa 
beneficial. When acrid substances have caus» 
ed the complaint, these are especially required 5 
and the almond emulsion, the gums, the des 
coction of althsea, the infusion of linseed, &<., 
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may be abundantly exhibited, either alone or 
with small doses of camphor, or with paregoric 
elixir. When the hemorrhage is induced by 
calculi, local depletions and demuiocents, con- 
joined with the opiates or other anudynes, ur 
these latter, either with the alkaline carbonates, 
or with diluted hydrochloric acid, according to 
the state of the urine, the warm bath, and 
emollient enemata, will gencrally be of service. 

216. 6. When hematuria presents a passive 
charactcr—when it is attended by great debili- 
ty oc vascular asthenia, or supervenes in the 
course of the maladies already mentioned, cam- 
phor should be given in considerable doses, 
with small quantities of opium or acetate of 
morphia. In such cases, also, the tincture of 
the sesquichloride of iron, or the balsams or 
terebinthinates, particularly the balsam of Peru, 
eopaiba, the Canadian balaam; or the spirits 
of turpentine in small doses; or the infusion 
of uva ursi, or of the diosma crenata (F. 231), 
may be employed, and conjoined with opiates 
or other anodynes, according to circumstances. 
Frank advises cold clysters with vinegar, and 
tonic astringents internally. Dr. Provr found 
an obstinate case of profuse hematuria yield 
at last to a combination of colchioum with uva 
ursi. Where sabulous or calculous formations 
are concerned in the production of the hsemor- 
thage, or when the hematuria occurs in the 
gouty diathesis, this combination, either alone 
or with the alkaline carbonates, seems very 
appropriate. If the urine be alkaline, the de- 
coction of pereira brava, with nitric or hydrochlo- 
ric acid, will be of service. When the hemor- 
thage is 80 very profuse as to require to be im- 
mediately arrested, dry cupping on the loins, 
the warm bath, or warm pediluvia, spirits of 
turpentine, given internally and administered 
fp enemata, the acetate of lead with opium, 
erenaote, and the other active astringents al- 
ready mentioned (§ 40, 178), are the most to be 
depended upon. Mr. Counson advises alum, 
with powdered galls and sulphuric acid, to be 
taken in the compound infusion of roses. 

{As the pathology of hematuria differs in 
different cases, so also must its treatment. Jn 
itself, it rarely proves fatal, as the register 
of the Vienna Hospital shows only a satkacd 
instance out of 13,647 cases of the affection. 
Often indicative as it is of organic derange- 
ment, it excites apprehension rather from its 
eomplication than from anything formidable in 
the discharge itself. When of a vital charac- 
ter, it either spoutaneously ceases or is readily 
checked, and seldom proves seriously detri- 
mental Where it is symptomatic of an organ- 
fc cause, our aim is chiefly to be directed to 
the removal of the origina! affection. Where 
there is evidence of local congestion, general 
bleeding will be indicated, with cups and leech- 
és over the lambar region ; slight purging, and 
demulcents, Dr. Cuaruan recommends, in ad- 
dition to these, an infusion of peach leaves, or 
of the petals of the red rose, as being more effi- 
cacious than any other articles with which he 
ja acquainted. (Lec. on Hamorrhages, &c., Phil., 
1845.) Dr. Dewees also apeaks highly of the 
infusion of the leaves of the red roee (yes. to 0). 
‘water) prepared with boiling water, of which a 
wine-giassful is to be given every two or three 
hours. Next to this in point of efficiency, Dr. 
D. thinks. is the extract of rhateny, in 2 grain 
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doses, every two or three hours. Dr. Esrecs 
extols the muriated tincture of iron, and a com- 
bination of ipecacuanha and alam (B Pads. Alm 
xj. ; Ipecac. 3j. M. Div. in x. pulv.: one every 
yale: noon, and evening). 

Where the hemorrhage proceeds from the 
kidneys, diuretics, es the nitrates of potash, 
and other salines, squille, &c., which are 60 
frequently administered, are highly improper. 
Instead of exciting the kidneys to increased ee- 
cretory efforts, our object should rather be to 
allay any increase of action, which may be done 
by opiates, bleeding, cool demalcent drinks, &c. 
Occasionally we find hematuria vicarioas to 
hemorrhoidal or catamenial discharges, and at- 
tended with symptoms of inflammatory excite- 
ment. Here, after the employment of anti- 
phlogistic measures, our efforts showld be di- 
rected to bring back the original discharge ; as 
a general rule, however, so far as we have ob- 
served, the affection is usually accompanied by 
eome cachexia, or disease of which debility 
8 leading feature, as typhus fever, chronic gout, 
and affections of the liver and apleen, prodaced 
by malaria. In such cases, the mineral acids, 
with quinine, galls, tannin, the tinct. ferri mu- 
riati, alum, and other remedies of this class, 
will prove the most efficient. If these should 
not succeed, we may then resort to those of a 
more powerful character, as arsenic, tinc, or 
lead. Dr. Prout recommends the acetate of 
lead, as more efficacious than any other arti- 
cles of this class. Dr. Caaruan recommends 
the turpentine, and blistering over the lumbar 
region, the blister, however, being allowed to 
remain on only long enough te produce simple 
rubescence of the skin, as sti woatd 
not fail to aggravate the disease. In the south. 
ern parts of our country, where the affection 
so often occurs in connexion with deran 
ments of the liver and spleen, it will often be 
found useful to apply leeches over these orgazs, 
which will enable us tu administer tonic and 
astringent remedies with greater confideace 
and freedom. Where renal hematuria is con- 
nected with the gouty diathesis, colchicum will 
prove useful in conjunction with the appropri- 
ate styptic remedies. The carbonate of soda 
is recommended by Dr. Provr, after meals, ia 
these cases, and the mineral acids at other 
times of the day. The balsamic and terebdin- 
thinate remedies, he states, have hitherto dis- 
appointed his expectations. As prophylactic 
measures, we have found pure air, moderate 
exercise, a mild vegetable diet, with the infa- 
sion of parcira brava, accomplish everything that 
could be expected in such cases.] > 

317. c. If coagula form in the bladder, the se- 
rious consequences they usually induce should 
be prevented as much as possible, by breaking 
them down by means of a catheter ; and by in- 
jections of tepid water, or other emollient fiu- 
ide, containing a small quantity of the car- 
bonate of soda, or of . This 
has been advised by Desautr, J. P. Fra 
Hows, Laaeey, Howsnir, and others ; 
should not be delayed, or partially or negtigent- 
ly adopted. i 

(In these cases, a large-eyed catheter and an 
Sahpesea syringe should be employed, by the 
aid of which and the occasional injection of 
water, either cold or tepid, the coagula may 
be broken dewn, and removed. If the hemed< 
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ing to check the bleeding, even where the cause 
t disease. ‘J have pever known,” 
@ays this able writer, “ any unpleasant conse- 


Stomach and Renal Diseases, &c., 
Phil, 1843, p. $20.)] 
218. @ There have been somes other means 


few of them are deserving of notice. 
Avegtiancs advised 
of astringent fiuids into the bladder, and the 
application of culd epithems to the pubes ; but 
considered diuretics to be injurious. Sypen- 
mam recommended depletion, and astringents 
with narcotics ; Buosave and Lorveier, fre- 
_ doses of ipecacuanha ; Goocu, large 

of opium ; Morte, Scnornre.p, and oth- 
ers, the terebinthinates ; Bisnor, the decoction 
of the leaves of the Persian almond ; and-J. P. 
Fanez, the application of jead or of its prepara- 
téous over the region of the kidneys. 

219. ¢. The regz during and after hema- 
turia should be directed in conformity with the 
seat of the disease, and with the principles al- 
ready developed. The dict should be chiefly 
farinaceous and mucilaginous, and the bever- 
ages emollient and sli astringent. The 
waters of Bath, or those of Ems and Carisbad, 
or of Seltzers and Geilnau, or the factitious 
waters prepared at Brighton may be tried. 
When the bowels require assistance, oleagi- 
mous purgatives, especially castor and olive oil, 
are, upon the whole, the most i and 
may be freely administered in enemata. The 
patient should avoid riding on horseback or in 
@ carriage ; but, if the latter cannot be dis- 
penesed with, an air cushion should be used. 
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Die of the Bladder and Prosiate Gland, Svo, Load., 1641, 
P- 


(Am. Bistioo. amp Rergr.—See Bib. of “ Ars. Hom 
orrhage” and “ Hemorrhage from the Lungs.”) 

TX. Haworanace rrom rue Urerve. — Syn, 
Sanguinis Stillicidium ab Utero, Ballonius. 
Hemerrhagia Uterina, Juncker, Good. Ham, 
Uteri, Hoffmann. Menorrhagia, Sauvages, 
Vogel, Cullen, &c. Fluor Uterini Sanguiis, 
Boerhaave. Hysterorrhogia sanguinea, Swo- 
diaur. Metrorrhagia, Sagar, Ploucquet, J. P. 
Frank. Metro-hemorrhagia, Auctor. Blut- 
gang, Mutterblutfluss, Gebarmutierblutfines, 


Germ. Perte de des Femmes, Perle 
Rouge, Perte Uterine, Fr. Perdita di Sangue, 
Ital. Uterine Hamorrhage, Flooding. 


220. Derin.—Discharge of blood from the ves- 
sels of the Uterus, independent of the menstrual 
evacuation. 

221. From this definition it will appear that 
Menorrhagia, or excessive menstruation, should 
not be confounded with Metro-hemorrhagia, or 
uterine hemorrhage. But it should not be 
overlooked that the former often passes into 
the latter. Menorrhagia is treated of in the 
article Menstevation: hemorrhage from the 
uterus only legitimately falls under considera- 
tion at this place. Metrorrhagia (from yjr, 
the womb, and p7yrupa:, I break forth) has been 
very generally employed to denote this dis- 
ease ; but it is evident that alya should be in- 
terposed, in order to convey the idea attached 
to this term, and that the name Metrr-hamor- 
rhagia should be preferred.* The division of 
this subject, adopted by M. Duces and some 
others, although considered unnecessary b 
M. Desormgacx, may be here followed wi 
advantage. I shall, therefore, consider uterine 
hemorrhage as it occurs, Ist. Before puberty ; 
2d. During nubility, or before the cessation of 
the menses ; 3d. At the critical period of life, 
aod during old age; and, 4th. In connexion 
with the puerperal states, or during pregnancy, 
and after delivery. 

222. i. Hemorrhage may take place from 
the uterus, or in a slight degree from the valva, 





* [lt were well if the term a ar 


ed to expreas the excessive di " 
strual period, and metrorrkegia to designate that which ap 
pears at any ether epech than that of menstruation.) 
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at any period previously to puberty; but this 
very rarely occurs, unless as a consequence of 
masturbation, or of premature sexual connex- 
ion, or of genital excitement. The destructive 
vice, masturbation, exists much more fre- 
quently among young females, and is acquired 
at an earlier age, than is generally supposed 
even by medical men, children of the age even 
of two or three years sometimes soastihé it 
from nurse-maids or from older children, Two 
or three instances of this have accidentally 
come to my knowledge. Both at the infirmary 
for children and ia private practice cases of 
hemorrhage from the female genitals occurring 
at irregular periods previously to puberty have 
come before me, as well as instances of pre- 
mature menstruation, the discharge recurring 
after monthly intervals ; and, in every case, a 
strict investigation has led to the inference as 
to the cause already stated. Precocious men- 
struation is much more rare than uterine hem- 
orrhage before puberty ; the latter may be dis- 
tinguished from the former by the attendant 
injury to the general health, and loss of the 
healthy look and complexion: whereas, the 
former is accompanied by a more rapid growth 
of the frame, and by other signs of puberty, as 
the development of the mamme, &c. 

{Juridical medicine contains in its records 
occasional instances of hemorrhages from the 
vulva long before the period of puberty. Dr. 
Francis has seen three cases, in one of which 
this sanguineous discharge occurred prior to 
the completion of the fifth year, and two before 
the tenth year of age. In one of these the 
signs of puberty were preternaturally conspic- 
uous. ] 

223. ii. From the 12th to the 16th year, in 
our Climate, the female sexual organs are de- 
veloped so far as to give rise to the menstrual 
discharge. But the occurrence of this dis- 
charge at or for some time after the earlier of 
these years is not an indication of these organs 
being capable of performing all their functions, 
inasmuch as impregnation is rarely effected 
before fourteen years of age. Metro-hamor- 
rhagia occurring after puberty, independently of 
the puerperal states, or menorrhagia proceed- 
ing 80 far as to amount to a true haemorrhage, 
is liable to recurrence, at irregular or regular 
periods. When the hemorrhage is slight, and 
returns at the monthly periods, the observa- 
tions offered when treating of excessive Mun- 
STRUATION are altogether applicable. But when 
it is very large, or of frequent or of habitual 
recurrence, it is most exhausting and injurious 
to the system, although it may be entirely in- 
dependent of any structural lesion. A female 
may experience only one attack, arising from 
excessive determination of blood to the uterus, 
caused by various exciting causes ; and, even 
when the attacks recur, they will be much in- 
fluenced by diet and regimen. Whenever they 
return, whether at monthly, at irregular, or at 
short intervals, or whether the discharge be 
continued or remittent, especially if the female 
have been or is married, or has had children, 
some morbid structure in the uterus should be 
dreaded, and a careful examination made per 
vaginam. Uterine hemorrhage at this epoch, 
unconnected with impregnation and the puer- 
peral states, is either, Ist. Sthenic or active— 
depending upon. determination of blond to, or 


upon inflammatory irritation of the uteres; 
or, 2d. Asthenic or passive, arising from m- 
paired tone of the uterine vessels and parictes; 
or, 3d. Symptomatic of organic lesion. Bat 
before the phenomena ushering in or attending 
these states of the disease are deseribed, the 
causes which induce them may be detailed.* 

224. A. Causes.— The predi ad 
which are more especially co ia the 
produetion of this form of uterine hemorrhage 
are the epochs at which the mensee frst ap- 
pear, and at which they altogether cease; the 
menstrual periods themeelves; general or local 
plethora; excessive sensibility of the uterus, 
arisiag either frum original conformation, oF 
from inordinate sexual excitement, or mastur- 
bation; frequent or difficult child-bearing, or 
abortions, especially if they have 
each other rapidly ; constnction of the abdo- 
men by tight coreets (Msuaiceav, Ranot); 
too much warmth applied to the lower parts 
of the trunk and thighs; very hot seasons; 
the habitual use of eps liquers, of rich and 
high-seasoned dishes ; a frequent receures 
to warm baths. These predispose chiefly to 
the more active states of uterine hemorrhage, 
but the followiog favour the occurrence of the 
more passive forms; ’ weakness of 
censtitution, general debility, and cachexia; 
the lymphatic temperament ; imperfect or ue- 
wholesome nourishment ; chronic or excessive 
discharges, particularly prolonged lactatioa; 
the depressing passiuns, as grief, sadness, 
anxiety, d&c. ; the abuse of relaxing beverages; 
{an indolent mode of life; the use of foot- 
stoves; the abuse of emmenagogues, of acrid 
purgatives, and the wann bath, &c.} 

225. b. The exciting causes are, sti i 
of the vascular system generally, or of the 
uterine organs in particular, by the use of hot 
baths, of intoxicating liquors, of acrid purgs 
lives, or of emmenagugues, and by excesave 
sexual indulgence; riding on horseback, or m 
an uneasy carriage ; prolonged dancing; ru 
ning, or walking tou far; lifting heavy weights 
and physical exertions of any kind; shocks of 
concussions of the trunk; falls on the thighs 
or hips; excitation or irritation of the scxsal 
organs, by injections, pessaries, or supposito- 
ries ; the more violent mental emotions, as sa 
ger, fright, dc. Senxneer refers to a case in 
which it was induced by a stimulating pessary; 
and pacpriepeiee pe areaties of the menece 
may be the cause of hemorrhage, independeat- 
ly of any means being ased to remove this 
obstruction, as shown by Desormzavx and Lo 
cock. It is, also, not unusual for metro-bem- 
orrhagia to occur within the first fortaight 
after marriage, especially when this rite bas 
been performed shortly before the period of 
female indisposition. It has been supposed 
that sexual congress during this period ts apt 
to induce an attack of thie disease. Certain 
causes, also, may occasion it, by affecting re- 
lated organs, and thereby acting sympatheti- 
cally upon the uterus. Vinacibeon adduces- 

* (M. CoLompaT makes t! ivi s i 
Sympathetic, 3. Symptomatic We tir som : cep! 
whet ‘wound trenton or stprowiabie tettane ar tenon 
and the latter those which conattate pedhin sb bowen 
or accidenta) com - 
(a Treaties on the Diseases tnd Special Bp mrs 
Sgt anne br C.D, Mees, Eels 
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instances of it having been produced by worms 
in the intestines. I have seen it favoured, if 
hot excited, by ascarides. Srott and Fincer 
observed uterine hemorrhages unusually prev- 
alent during the bilious inflammatory fever of 
1778. Gewpron, Conxani, Strack, and Horr- 
nur remarked it occasionally to attend gastric 
and bilious diseases; and Zisorrt conceived 
that it is not infrequently induced by irritating 
matters lodged im the bowels. The irritation 
of the mamme during suckling causes it in 
some females. A passive and severe form of 
the disease has been observed to attend upon 
epidemics of an adynamic or malignant char- 
acter; and upon scurvy, and some other ca- 
chectic maladies. 

226. But however influential and numerous 
may be the occasional causes of metro-hemor- 
rhagia, they do not so frequently produce it as 
morbid formations in the uterus, particularly 
4brous and other tumours seated in the parie- 
tes of the organ, or under the internal lining, 
polypous uctions, — moles, ulcera- 
tions, carcinoma, &c. It may also attend in- 
version, prolapeus, or other displacements of 
the womb, or may accompany inflammatory 
congestion of this viscus, or chronic metritis ; 
and it may even prove a critical evacuation in 
these affections. [It may also be the result of 
scorbutic, eruptive, typhoid, and pestilential dis- 
eases, and of malignant intermittents. } 

227. B. and -— These vary 
with the causes of the hemorrhage. If the oc- 
casional cause be violent, it sometimes follows 
instantly upon the action of such cause; but 
more commonly a certain interval elapses, du- 
ring which indications of congestion of the 
uterine veasels may be observed. In some 
such cases the attack is so severe as to place 
the patient’s life in jeopardy, particularly if it 
have occurred during the menstrual period. 
This form, which may be called accidental ute- 
rine hamorrhage, does not ordinarily ocour ; but 
that, on the contrary, which follows the opera- 
.tion of the predisposing causes is slowly estab- 
lished, and often by a successive increase or 
.daration, or by the more frequent return of the 
menstrual discharge. 

228. The precarsory symptoms of an attack 
sometimes consist only of uneasiness, or col- 
icky pains, as on the accession of the menses ; 
but more frequently the discharge is preceded 
by some of the following signs: by enlarge- 
ment, tenderness, wh ess of the breasts; ten- 
sion at the hypochondria ; a eense of fulness, 
weight, beat, throbbing, or pain in the hypo- 
gastric and inguinal regions; constipation, or 
tenesmus, with occasional abdominal pains; 
general lassitude, and a frequent, soft, or open 
pulse. To these succeed pallor of the face, 
coldness of the extremities, horzipilations, the 
cutis anscrina, and heat or pruritus of the gen- 
itals, fullowed by the sangulneous discharge, 
which-gumoves most of theforegoing ailments ; 
but, when the loss of bldod has become great 
for her strength, the patient complains of a 
sense of sinking or weakness at the epigastri- 
um; and when # nef Erde and face 
are pallid, the pulse fails, an eyes 
dim ; noises are in the ears, and deaf- 
ness supervenes ; respiration becomes uick, 
laborious, or irregular, and faintness, full syn- 
‘cope, convulsions, or even death may take 

II : 
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place. But the symptoms do not always follow 
this course. In some cases the discharge is 
less rapid or excessive ; coagula form in the 
vagina, and these restrain the hemorrhage, and 
are afterward expelled by voluntary efforts be- 
fore the severer symptoms occur, In delicate 
or nervous females convulsions or other ner- 
vous symptoms may appear early or before 
much blood is lost. Violent headache, especi- 
ally towards the occiput, is a very common at- 
tendant, and generally continues long after the 
hemorrhage has ceased. If the discharge, 
without being excessive and rapid, recurs fre- 
quently, or is moderate but continued, or mere- 
ly remits, the patient complains of pain and 
sinking at the stomach, of extreme langour and 
exhaustion ; the pallor is extreme, the eyes 
are surrounded by a livid circle; the ankles be- 
come edematous, especially towards night; va- 
rious nervous symptoms appear, and serous ef; 
fusions into the shut cavities occasionally oo- 
cur. Metro-hemorrhagia may appear at first in 
a sthenic or acute form, and become passive or 
asthenic from its continuance or recurrence, 
the effused blood being frequently thin, pale, or 
dark. It may continue long, or return often 
without giving rise to any severe ailment, or 
merely to some of the foregoing symptoms in 
a slight degree. When it occurs at the men- 
strual period, it is often replaced by a leucor- 


rheal discharge. 

229. C. Di is.—The disease is 80 mani- 
fest as to the extent of the sanguineous dis- 
charge, and the effects thereby produced upon 
the system, that its diagnosis is a matter of no 
difficulty. But it is not so easy to distinguish 
between the causes which produce it and the 
states of the economy which are induced by 
it. Yet this distinction, as M. Desormeavx 
contends, should be made, as it directs to a ju- 
dicious method of cure, and it will generally be 
made without great difficulty if the attention of 
the practitioner be directed to the subject, and 
if the various circumstances causing the at- 
tack, and the several phenomena attending it 
be passed in review. As to uterine hemorrha- 
ges dependant upon organic lesions of the ute- 
rus, it may be remarked that most frequently 
they are not passive, even when they proceed 
from ulceration; but that they are generally 
preceded by circumstances indicating sanguin- 
eons congestion, active determination, or an 
hemorrhagic effort. ; 

230. iii. Uterine hemorrhage, about the peri- 
od of the cessation of the catamenia or subsequent- 
ly to this period, is not infrequent. Menstroa- 
ibe then often assumes an irregular form, dis- 
appearing for months, and returning in a pro- 
fuse or truly hemorrhagic form. Generally 
this circumstance is unattended by material 
risk. But if the discharge be very great, or 
occurs often, or if it appears after the age of 
fifty or after the catamenia have ceased for 
many months, or for two or three years or 
more, there is sufficient cause for alarm, and 
serious disease of the uterus should be sus- 
pected. Such returne of youth, with which 
aged females sometimes console themselves, 
are rarely unattended by eome one of the atruc- 
tural changes already enumerated (4 226). I 
was consulted, however, long ago in a case of 
a female above sixty, and otherwise in good 
health, who bad returns of uterine hemorrhage 
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at nearly monthly intervals. No disease was 
detected upon examination, and she is now 
alive and well, and in her 74th year. I was 
very recently called to a lady 47 years of age 
who had been subject to frequent returns of 
uterine hemorrhage during two years, and who 
was labouring under a dysenteric attack when 
I saw her. This Jatter was soon subdued, 
when the hemorrhage and the cause of it be- 
came objects of attention. An examination 
was made, and a hard fibrous tumour was 
found in the os uteri. It was soon afterward 
thrown off; but the haemorrhage returned and 
symptomatic irritative fever continued. An 
examination was made some days afterward, 
and another tumour was found passing into the 
vagina. This, which was distinct from the 
former in structure and form, came away soon 
afterward, and the recovery was progressive 
aod complete. In this case the tumours were 
most probably developed beneath the internal 
lining of the uterus, and thrown off in the course 
of the treatment which was adopted for the ar- 
rest of the hemorrhage. 

231. The symptoms of uterine hemorrhage 
at this advanced epoch of life are not different 
from those already described (4 227); but-they 
are. more generally caused by organic lesions 
of the womb than uterine hemorrhage at the 
preceding epoch, and complicated with the 
symptoms which more particularly appertain to 
the associated lesion. Indeed, this constitutes 
the chief malady, the hemorrhage being only 
the contingent, but often the more jromieelintely 
dangerous or most alarming occurrence. The 
consideration, however, of these associated le- 
sions cannot be entered upon at this place. It 
is fully entertained in the article upon diseases 
of the Uterus. 

232. iv. Or Poerreear Uterine Hmor- 
ruace.—Under this head is comprised hemor- 
rhage during pregnancy or parturition, and after 
delivery. The changes that then take place in 
the uterus, and particularly soon after parturi- 
tion, sufficiently account for the frequency of 
metro-hemorrhagia at these periods. Durin 
pregnancy there is ap actual increase of the wh 
tality as well as of the bulk of the uterus: a 
state of orgasm of whivh vital activity and 
vascular determination are the chief elements. 
Hence the active nature of the hemorrhages 
that take place from it at this epoch. Besides, 
this viscus contains an organized and livin 
body, presenting intimate relations with it, snd 
opposing certain of the circumstances which 
favour sanguineous effusions from it. The 
vascular connexion between the uterus and 
placenta becoming more developed as pregnan- 
cy advances, it follows that the detachment of 
a portion or the wholo of the placenta or ovum 
will give rise to a more profuse hemorrhage 
in the advanced than in the earlier months of 
this period; but as soon as the uterus has 
thrown off its contents, and in proportion as 
the uterus contracts, the disposition to effusion 
will become less, until it altogether ceases. 
‘Hemorrhage during pregnancy or after deliv- 
ery may proceed either from the numerous 
Minute decidual vessels which connect the 
ovum to the internal surface of the uterus, and 
‘are necessarily torn when the ovum is either 
partially or altogether separated, or from the 
semilunar openings seen in the inner surface 
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of the uterus when the placenta is removed, or 
from both sources. The opinions of patholo- 
gists are divided on this subject ; but as long 
as the exact offices of these openings are un- 
determined, no precise inference can he ar- 
rived at as to this question.* However it may 
be settled, the treatment to be adopted is un- 
affected by it, inasmuch as the fact is unques- 
tioned that it is to the partial or entire detach- 
ment of the placenta from the uterus that ute- 
rine hemorrhage, at an advanced period of 
pregnancy, is generally to be attributed. 

233. Previously to the consideration of true 
puerperal uterine hemorrhage, the disputed 
topic as to the source of the loss of blood, occa- 
sionally observed in the earlier months of preg- 
nancy, may be briefly referred to. This spe- 
cies of discharge has been considered as a true 
menstrual evacuation from that part of the 
uterus to which the ovum has not become par- 
ticularly attached by means of the placenta, 
and that it escapes through the imperfectly 
closed os uteri, owing to the softness of the 
mucous or albuminous secretion which fills it. 
But if this were the case, we may reasonably 
infer that it would also occur in many instan- 
ces in which the os uteri presents a complete 
obstacle to its exit, and in which it would ac- 
cumulate and assume the form of internal 
hemorrhage. Having met with two or three 
instances in which I was enabled to inquire 
into the phenomena attending this kind of dis- 
charge, [ am of opinion that it proceeds from 
the cervix and os uteri, external to the Jimits 
to which the deciduous membrane extends ; 
and that it depends upon the active vascular 
determination of which the uterus is the seat 
during the early months of pregnancy. In some 
cases this discharge takes place only once, 
about the usual monthly period; in others, 
oftener ; it is generally slight, and of short du- 
ration; seldom considerable. It often passes 
into a somewhat profuse leucorrheea ; and this 
circumstance indicates that it proceeds from 
the same seat, and depends upon a nearly sim- 
ilar state of vascular action as that secretion. 

234. al utertne hemorrhage is some- 
what different as to its causes, prognosis, and 
indications of cure in the different periods ia 
which it occurs: lst. It may appear before the 
sizth month of pregnancy, and it is then general 
ly active, or dependant upon vascular determi- 
nation, or a molimen hamorrhagicum ; it is 
sometimes mechanical, or owing to a local in- 
Jury or violence, which has occasioned the 
partial or general separation of the attach- 
ments of the foetus, and connected with ebor- 
tion, the risk of which it announces. %d. Dw 
ring the three or four last months of pr it 
may, tn some cases, be connected with the 

_* (Dr. Ropgrt Lrg maintains that, alt the par 
tial detachment of the membranes from the vicinity of tbe 
Cervi may occasion a slight oozing of blood from the rep- 
ture of some small decidoous arteries and veins, yet the 
quantity proceeding from thiz source can mever be ow 
amvont to what ie usually called a flooding ; that it is from 
the great somilanar, valvalar-like, venoue openings ia the 
lining membrane of the uterus, and of the arteries laid ope 
Uy the separation of the placenta, that the blood alone flows 
in uterine hemorrhage ; that all the different causes of 
flooding. as blows, fi shorks of various hinds, mental 
and physical, produce their effect by separating and expe- 
sing the arternes and veina by which the circalation of che 
maternal blood is carried on 1n the placents.—( Lectures am 
the Theory and Practice of Midwifery, Phil, 18¢4.)) 
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ly depends upon the attachment of the placenta 
upon, or very near to the mouth of the womb. 
8d. It is chiefly to this cause, and to some oth- 
ere about to be noticed, that hemorrhage takes 
place during parturition ; and, 4th. It is gen- 
erally to imperfect contraction of the uterus 
pee ger pss an ng noted is to be attrib- 
uted. 

235. Besides these divisions, there is an- 
@ther to which some attention should be di- 
rected : this is into internal and external uterine 
hemorrhage. Tht former often takes place 
after delivery at the full time, and after abor- 
tons; but its occurrence during pregnancy, 
and while the fetus and its envelopes fill the 
uterus, has been disputed. M. Dssormesux 
observes that, in internal hemorrhage during 
pregnancy, the blood is effused either between 
the uterus and membranes, or within the mem- 
branes. When seated between the ovum and 
uterus it depends upon the same causes as ex- 
ternal hemorrbage, but certain circumstances 
have opposed the discharge of the blood. Ac- 
uinve found the placenta detached, and a large 
quantity of coagulated blood interposed be- 
tween it and the uterus, its circumference 
being firmly adherent, and preventing the es- 
cape of the blood. Baupgrocque and Desor- 
uszacx believe that, in rare instances, the ex- 
jerna] discharge may be prevented by the head 
of the fetus pressing upon the neck of the ute- 
rus, or by a clot of blood plugging up the os 
eter. He occurring within the mem- 
branes is, strictly speaking, fetal; asthe blood 
ia such cases comes from the vessels of the 
foetus, and generally from a rupture of the um- 
bilical vessels. These forms of interna] hem- 
orrhage (during pregnancy) have been denied 
by M. Doers and some others. But the facts 
adduced by Atsinvus, De ra Morte, Levert, 
and Bavpgcocgve indicate that it actually oc- 
curs but in rare instances. M. Desormxaux 
even enumerates the symptoms by which its 
existence may be i He states that 
it may be inferred from the presence of the 
usual symptoms of hemorrhage, without the 
external diecharge ; by a sense of weight and 
of painfal tension in the region of the uterus ; 
and by the sensible augmentation of the vol- 
ume of this organ, generally in an unequal or 
lobulated form, owing to the effusion occur- 
ring exteriorly to the membranes, and being 
confined to one part. It is obvious, however, 
that these indications cannot be fully depended 


n. 

236. A. Uterine hemorrhage previous to the 
sixth month of pregnancy arises in the manner 
already stated, from the causes enumerated 
above (§ 224), or from means resorted to in 
order to procure abortion, or from some of the 
other causes addaced in the article Anontion. 
At this period a certain interval ela be- 
tween the action of the cause and com- 
mencement of the discharge, during which 
symptoms indicating sanguineous congestion 
of, or determination to the uterus are manifest- 
ed; and when a suitable treatment is then 
adopted, these symptoms disappear, and hem- 
orrhage is prevented. The causes of hemor- 
rhage, doring this part of pregnancy, are nev- 
er more influential than at the usual periods at 
which the catamenia would have returned if 
the patient had not been pregnant ; and it ie 
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during these months that general or local pleth- 
ora and mental emotions, causes so frequently 
concerned io the production of uterine hemor- 
rhage, seem to be most injurious. 

237. B.—a. Hamorrhage at, or subsequently to 
the sixth month is generally owing to the attach- 
ment of the placenta on the neck of the uterus, 
and commonly appears without any obvious re- 
mote or exciting cause. It is generally mod- 
erate at first, and either subsides spontaneous- 
ly or after treatment. But it soon returns as 
before, is more abundant, continues longer, and 
does not yield so soon to treatment. Hemor- 
rhage from this attachment of the placenta gen- 
erally goes on increasing until the child is de- 
stroyed, or delivery is effected. Yet it occa- 
sionally commences with great violence, and 
instantly threatens the life of the female, Some- 
times it does not occur until near the natural 
period of delivery ; or it appears much earlier, 
and returns not until then. M. Duoes consid- 
ers that, when the placenta is attached only 
partially over the neck of the uterus, or later- 
ally, the dilatation of the neck will occasion 
only a slight or very partial detachment of it, 
and a moderate hemorrhage, admitting of be- 
ing permanently arrested ; but that, when it 
passes over a great portion of the cerviz and os 
uteri, the discharge, although moderate at first, 
will return with greater violence and frequency, 
and will at last continue until the uterus is 
emptied, or until the mother and chili perich. 
And, where the life of the female is preserved, 
the great loss of blood Jeaves her in a state of 
anemia and exhaustion, attended with severe 
headaches, sleeplessness, or palpitations, and 
other sympathetic affections. 

288. The period of utero-gestation at which 
this variety of hemorrhage takes place coin- 
cides with that at which the relation of the pla- 
centa with the cervix and 0s uteri, to which it 
is attached, is disturbed, and which is neually 
from the sixth to the eighth month. But it 
may occur early in the fifth, or in the course 
of the ninth. The discharge appears without 
any obvious cause ; but it sometimes is hasten- 
ed by some effort or physical shock, and is even 
occasionally attended by a sensation leading 
the patient to infer that something had given 
way in the uterine region. During !abour-paina 
the discharge of blood is always increased, 
while it is diminished by the contraction of the 
uterus in other cases ; and, as parturition pro- 
ceeds, the placenta occasionally passes before 
the fetus, which |, dies if this process 
is not speedily completed. Upon examining 
the os uteri in thie form of hemorrhage, it is 
found thicker and softer than usual, and its or- 
ifice is occupied, either partially or altogether, 
by a soft, epongy body, which must not be mis- 
taken for a coagulum of blood. If a coagulum 
be detected in this situation, it ought not to be 
disturbed, lest the hemorrhage be renewed. 

239. b. But hemorrhage from the uterus ma 
oocur in the latter months of pregnancy, al- 
though the placenia ie implanied on the upper 
part of the uterus. This, however, is compera- 
tively rare. The blood may be effused in small 
quantity, and may be chiefly internal. When 
it is in considerable quantity, and the placenta 
is separated to some extent, uterine contrac- 
tions are exerted, terminating in delivery, or 
in a renewal of the hemorrhage, from which 
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the patient miay expire. This form of bemor- 
rhage may occur without any premonitory sign; 
but it is more frequently preceded by a sense 
of uneasiness or weight, or of pain in the re- 
gion of the uterus, aod other signs of conges- 
tion or of active determination. It is most 
frequently caused by external injury, fright, 
and concussions of the trunk. 

240. C. During delivery, a small or moderate 
quantity of blood is lost, but is rarely pure, he- 
ing always accompanied with water and mucus. 
When true hemorrhage occurs, it is generally 
owing to the detachment of the placenta by the 
unequal contractions of the uterus, or to the 
situation of the placenta near or upon the os 
uteri. In rarer cases, it proceeds from rupture 
of the parietes of the womb, or from rupture 
of the umbilical cord. In cases of plurality of 
children, hemorrhage may supervene in the in- 
tervals between the delivery of each. It is 
then chiefly owing to effusion from the part of 
the uterus where the placenta of the first child 
is inserted, owing so @ partial or complete de- 
tachment of it. hen flooding occurs in the 
firat stage of labour, the discharge always ceas- 
es when the uterus contracts, and returns du- 
ring the intervals between the pains. 

941. D. Hamorrhage after Delivery.—This 
may occur previvusly to the expulsion of the 
placenta or subsequently.—a. When it takes 
ese before the placenta is thrown off, it is usual- 
ly owing to one or other of the following cir- 
cumstances, or, at least, it is met with in.con- 
nexion with them: lst. To torpor of the or- 
gan; 2d. To a partial detachment of one part 
of the placenta and undue adhesion of another ; 
8d. To irregular or spasmodic contraction of 
the womb. It scarcely ever proceeds from the 
.cord, unless ia cases of twins, when it may 
possibly take place. But it may arise from la- 
ceration of the uterus or vagina.—J. After the 
expulsion of the placenta, flooding generally pro- 
ceeds from imperfect contraction or torpor of 
the womb. Jt may. however, be connected 
with inversion, or with retention of a portion 
of the placenta or of the membranes, in the cav- 
ity or mouth of the organ; and in a few cases 
it appears to depend upon active determinati 
of blood to the uterine vessels, as insisted 
upoa by Goocn, after some Continental wri- 
ters. These states of the uterus, especially 
flaccidity, may be readily inferred from a care- 
ful examination and observation of the symp- 
toms. Whether the hemorrhage takes place 
before or after the expulsion of the placenta, it 
may be either taternal or external, 

_ 942. c. Internal uterine hemorrhage, after de- 
livery, may thus take place before the expul- 
sion of the placenta or afterward, or it may be 
favoured by the retention of the placenta or of 
the membranes, or of both, ly in the neck 
and mouth of the womb, and partly in the va- 
gina. That this form of hemortr should 
be early detected and remedied, is of the utmost 
importance. The uterus upon external exam- 
ination, will be found soft, roundieh, and in- 
creasing in bulk, so as often to approach, or 
even to. pass the umbilicus. It may even ulti- 
mately attain the dimensions it had just poe- 

, and be followed by the death of the 
female or by a prolonged and difficult recovery. 
Whenever pallor of the countenance and lips, 
Vertigo or swimmings, noises in tho ears, a 
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sense of sinking, nausea, or retching; a very 
rapid and irregular pulse, a quick, anxious, or 
gasping respiration ; reatleesness, jactitation, 
&c., supervene, while the lochia are Bot more 
than nsually abundant or are diminished, inter- 
nal hemorrhage to a most dangerous extest 
may be inferred, and a careful examination of 
the abdomen ought to be made. In order te 
ascertain the cause of the retention of the ef- 
fused blood, the expulsion of all the placeats 
and membranes should be proved, as well as 
the presence or absence of a portion of these, 
or of coagula, in the os uteri and vagina. At 
the same time, distention of the uterus by ef 
fused blood must not be confounded with the 
existence of another child in the womb, or with 
meteoriemus, or with a distended urinary bled- 
der, either of which cannot be mistaken if at- 
tention be directed to it, and to the existence 
of the ye just enumerated. 

243. d. External flooding after delivery of 
both the foetus and placenta is not to be ms 
taken, if due attention be paid the patient ; for 
the blood may collect and coagulate in the ce 
tre of the bed in the depression produced by 
her weight, and be overlooked, if she be ex- 
hausted and carelessly attended. This variety 
of hemorrhage occurs in every degree of ve 
verity, and is either gradual, draining, and com 
tinued, or rapid, violent, alarming, and eves 
speedily fatal; or remittent, intermittent, &<. 
It is accompanied with all the symptoms ab 
ready noticed in connexion with this ($ 223), 
and other severe forms of hemorrhage, and s 
followed by most of the phenomena caused by 
extreme losses of stoop, as described in thet 
article (4 53, et seq.). While internal or com 
cealed hemorrhage is almost uniformly depend- 
ant upon a total want of uterine action, tbe 
external form arises either from that state, or 
from imperfect, irregular, or transient contrac 
tions, and from either of these states in coo 
nexion with vascular determination to tbe 
womb. When slight, continued, ey draming, 
it may be kept up by the retention of a pornoa 
of the placenta or membranes, or of fibrinow 
coagula, in the uterus. It is important to keep 
in recollection these pathological states, = 
upon them the appropriate use of remedies c= 
tirely depends. 

244, ii. Prosnosis. — The circumstances 
which indicate a favourable or unfavourede 
result in other hemorrhages also apply to the 
different forms of uterine hemorrhage. Bet 
the condition of the uterus, in both the unim- 
pregnated and puerperal states, and the period 
of gestation, with various other related crreum- 
stances, must be considered in reference % 
particular cases. A. : uterine hemorrhage 
curring ip Bareya of the puerperal states, the 
prognosis should entirely depend upon the n& 
ture of the causes, the states of the uterus, the 
severity of the symptoms, the duration of the 
disease, and the strength of the patient. Whea 
it is induced by occasional causes of a passing 
or accidental nature, danger will arise only 
from the quantity of the discharge. If it pro 
ceed from causes whieh have mosiied the con- 
stitution, and endowed it with a tendency to 
bemorrhage, or occasioned an habitual é» 
charge, the treatment will generally prove dif 
ficult or unsatisfactory. That variety whiet 
occurs in girls at the periods of puberty coasss 
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spontancously as the menses become regular; 
and that which takes place at the critical a 
of woman also disappears with the monthly 
indispositions, if the womb be free from organic 
changes. When it proceeds from these chan- 
ges, the prognosis should be guarded, even when 
cireamstances admit of it not being unfavoura- 
ble. In these cases, danger may arise from 
the hemorrhage, as well as from the nature of 
the lesion of the uterus; but more frequently 
this latter is the chief source of risk, unless 
where the morbid formation admits of removal, 
as in the case of polypus uteri. (See art. Ure- 
Rus.) 

245. B. Uterine hemorrhage during the puer- 
peral slates is often one of the most alarming 
and speedily fatal of the maladies peculiar to 
females. According to Puzos, it is rarely fatal 
before the fifth month of gestation. Experi- 
ence has shown the justice of the remark ; yet 
T have seen life in imminent peril at this early 
period, ing is the more dangerous the 
nearer it occurs to the natural period of deliv- 
ery, whether previously or subsequently to this 

As respects the fetus, however, the 
chances of its preservation diminish with the 
length of the time to the period of birth. Hem- 
osrbage from insertion of the placenta on the 
peck or mouth whee tec is woh emery 
by danger, varying with violence of the dis- 
bee and “Lon. te the speedy tion 
of parturition to save either the mother or child. 
External is uch more unfavourable than ezter- 
nal hemorrhage. The latter, when slight, is 
oftes its own cure, by removing plethora or 
vascular determination. But the former has 
frequently proceeded to a dangerous or even 
fatal extent before the medical attendant is 
made aware of its accession. Moreover, in 
order to arrest it, the uterus must be emptied 
of its contents; and thie often increases the 
exhaustion, or causes a farther loss of blood. 
In either internal or external hemorrhage, 
when the pulse becomes very frequent (above 
120), small, thready, or irregular; the breath- 
ing suspirious or gasping ; the motions convul- 
sive, with shudderings, or jactitation; or the 
sinking and anxiety distressing; and if full 
syncope supervene, notwi ing the supine 
posture and low position of the head, great 
danger exists, and the patient may either sud- 
denly expire, or recover slowly and with great 
difficult 


246. di Treaturwr.—A. Hemorrhage from 
the uterus previously to puberty seldom requires 
more than mora! treatment.—B. babe it ical 
at or after ly, 
phage rer bea! scar feb should be 
avoided ; 2d. Means appropriate to the patho- 
logical states producing it ought to be used for 
its arrest chiefly when it is excessive ; and, 
3d. Measures should be directed to prevent its 
return when the nature of the case indicates 
that a return is probable. The fulfihnent of 
the frst intention will often accomplish the 

ird, and will generally promote more or less 
the success of the Ina t ma- 
jority of instances, the hemorrhage is the re- 
sult of active determination or of congestion ; 
and it is often connected with a chronic or 
slight grade of inflammatory action. In these 
eavoumstances, the discharge ought not to be 
arrested by astringents or tonics; for I have 
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seen this kind of interference convert a slight 
and salutary hemorrhage into a severe or 
chronic inflammation. Yet it is not always 
judicious to allow the discharge to continue, 
inasmuch as the uterus might thereby contract 
& disposition to hemorrhage, or to some other 
disease. It will be better to attack at once the 
pathological conditions—general or local pleth- 
ora, or vascular excitement—upon which 
the diseaso depends, by general or local deple- 
tions, by internal refrigerants, by a strictly anti- 
phiogistic diet and regimen, and by repose of 
mind and body. The patient should be placed 
in a cool and airy apartment, and preserve the 
herizontal posture on a bed or couch, which is 
neither too soft nor too warm. The nitrate of 
potash, vegetable acids, and acidulous fruits 
should be given from time to time; and the 
circulation may be equalized by cooling diaph- 
oretics, as ipecacuanha, hyoscyamus, and nitre, 
with small doses of camphor. Ipecacuanha, in 
free or frequent doses, is one of the best reme- 
dies that can be prescribed; and when bilious 
collavies require to be removed, it may be given 
80 as to procure full vomiting, as advised by 
Sroxu, Finxg, and others. Constipation ought 
always to be prevented ; but heating and irri- 
tating cathartics onght to be withbeld. The 
tartrate of potash, or of potash and soda ; tam- 
arinds, or the supertartrate of potash with the 
confection of senna, the inspissated juice of the 
sambucus, &c., or any of the aperient electu- 
aries in the Appendix (F. 82, 96, 88), and mild 
laxative enemata, are the most appropriate. 
Derivatives, a8 Warm manuluvia, are occasion- 
ally of use, and are advised by Horruanw and 
Lozpat. Dvuors and some French practition- 
ers direct the application of cupping glasses on 
the mamma. When blood-letting has boen 
employed, or is not indicated, dry cupping over 
the loins or sacrum may be reso to. : 
wm and otber narcotics are most beneficial in 
the form of Dover's powder. It is only in the 
more urgent cases that cold, either externally 
or in lavementa, and other means about to he 
recommended, need be preseribed. 

247. 5. If the hemorrhage has passed into a 
chromic or into a sett state, the foregoing 
treatment is no longer appropriate. Tonics 
and astringents are then required, especially 
the preparations of catechu, or those conjoined 
with opiom, as directed by Wenpevstartr; the 
tincture of the sesquichloride of iron ; the tere- 
binthinates and balsams; the acetate of lead 
and opium ; the sulphate of alumina or the me- 
tallic sulphates ; and the other astringents al- 
ready recommended for other asthenic or pro- 
fuse hemo (4 40-45). It is in the pas- 
sive form of the disease that the secale cornutum 
seems to be most serviceable. It may be given 
in decoction or powder, Ds Wepgxinp and 
Saurer advise the eee of the Juniperus 
Sabina, in doses of from ten to twenty grains 
of the powder, thrice daily, but it should be 
exhibited with caution, and its effects atten- 
tively watched. F 

Dr. C. D. Mrios recommends in these cases 
a decoction of the roots of the common black 
currant and the dew-berry: a handful of each 
to be boiled in two quarts of water, and after 
straining the liquor, to give a wine-giassful 
every hour or two.) " 

248. c. In delicate or nervous females, in whom 
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metro-hemorrhage soon assumes a passive 
character, and gives rise to varivus nervous 
affections, an early recourse to restoratives, 
astringents, and sedatives is often necessary. 
Camphor, with nitrate of potash and opium, or 
hyoscyamus, in conserve of roses; Dover's 
powder with catechu; the infusion of roses 
with sulphuric acid and anodynes; the balsam 
of Peru or of Tolu, in the form of pills, with 
magnesia or powdered rhubarb, or with oxyde 
of zinc, and small doses of opium, according to 
the peculiarities of the case, may be severally 
employed. 

249. d. If the hemorrhage continue, or be- 
come excessive, ur occasion exhaustion, Or any 
alarming symptom, the use of cold externally 
and internally has been 7 generally recom- 
mended. Horraann and Leans advise cold 
fluids to be taken in large quantity; Pezoco, 
very cold clysters, and the external application 
of pounded ice to the hypogastrium ; numerous 
writers, various cold epithems, on the loins, 
tops of the thighs, vulva, &c. ; and many recent 
authors, the cold affusion on these situations. 
But these require much discrimination. They 
are not always appropriate in the passive states 
of the disease, and they are serviceable chiefly 
when the active form has become excessive or 
dangerous. Yet I have seen recourse to them 
fail in some instances, and productive of injury 
in others. If resorted to prematurely, they 
may be followed by inflammatory action ia the 
uterus, peritoneum, &c., or by severe rheumatic 
attacks. I have, therefore, had recourse, in 
extreme or prolonged cases, to the spirits of 
turpentine, either in a draught, or in an enema, 
or in the form of epithem or fomentation applied 
over the hypogastrium, and always with suc- 
cess. This practice was first adopted by me 
in 1819, in metro-hemorrhagia occurring after 
delivery, and has been pursued by me in other 
hemorrhages, whenever it was considered ad- 
visable speedily to arrest them. In 1820, I 

blicly recommended this treatment; and I 

now that it has succeeded with those who 
were thus led to employ it. 

(Dr. Caipwan relates cases in his practice 
where emetics have not only promptly arrested 
hemorrhage from the uterus, but relieved that 
condition of the system which predisposes to 
it. These were chronic cases of an inactive 
kind, which had resisted the ordinary modes 
of treatment. } 

250. e. When the hemorrhage is sympiomatic 
of organic disease of the uterus, it is generally 
prolonged, or returns frequently, and is inju- 
rious more from this circumstance than from 
its violence at any perticular time. It is also 
often remittent or periodic, the intervals vary- 
ing in different cases; but the discharge gen- 
erally subsides spontaneously after local pleth- 
ora cr determination is removed, and returns 
again as soon as the organic change bas cstab- 
lished vascular fluxion, or congestion in the 
uterine organs. Although merely a symptom 
of the existing organic lesion, yet its frequent 
recurrence, and the consequent anemia, sink- 
ing, and serious nervous symptoms require 
that it should receive the chief attcotion in the 
treatment ; and that tonics, astringents, resto- 
ratives, and anodynes should be liberally, but 
appropriately exhibited. When the hemor- 
rhage is symptomatic of ulceration, or of ma- 
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lignant disease, injections, per vaginam, with 
the sulutions of the chlorides, particularily of 
the chloride of lime, or with pyroligneous vin- 
egar, or with the solutions of creasote, should 
be resorted to in addition to the means just 
mentioned. When it is occasioned by a poly- 
pus, or by a tumour on which a ligature may 
be placed, then this ought to be applied. 

251. The third intention, viz., to the 
return of metro-haemorrhagi: need hardly be ea- 
forced in the accidental form of the disease ; 
but it is of the first importance in the constitu- 
tional, habitual, or periodic states. In order 
to fulfil It, the remote causes ought to be re- 
moved or avoided, and the petient be placed 
upon a strict diet or regimen. Every source 
of local and of general and mental irritation 
should be shunned. The horizontal posture 
ought to be retained as long as possible for 
some time previously to and during the dis~- 
charge ; and, in the intervals only, gentle ex- 
ercise should be taken in the open air. The 
food ought to consist chicfly of mucilaginous 
and farinaceous articles of easy digestion ; 
and asses’ milk, with Seltzer water, as advised 
by Horrmann, may be used both as a beverage 
and as an article of diet. The patient should 
be kept cool ; she ought to sleep on a mattress, 
rise early, or remove to a couch; and, if she 
be married, lie apart from her husband. If the 
hemorrhage be active, and dependant chiefly 
upon general or local plethora, a smal! blood- 
letting from the arm may be resorted to just 
before the expected accession of the hsmor- 
rhage ; or small and frequent doses of ipecec- 
uanha, so as to occasion either nausea or vom- 
iting, may be tried, as directed by Horrmann, 
Ranok, Horst, Datseno, and others. In cases 
depending chiefly upon debility, the prepara- 
tions of cinchona, of iron, or of other tonics ; 
the cold plunge or shower bath and salt-water 
bath; the mineral waters of Tunbridge or of 
Bath ; the factitious waters of Pyrmont, Spe, 
or of Seltzer, and a light diet, will be of great 
service. When the recurrence of the di 
is owing to organic lesion, cold bathing is in- 
appropriate, and the mineral waters just mea- 
tioned require to be tried with circamspection. 
Those of Ems, of Carlsbad, or of Marienbad, 
however, will often be employed with benefit. 

252. C. Treatment of puerperal metro-hemer- 
rhagia.—a. Previously to the sixth month, uterine 
hemorrhage should be treated oni bray 83 
described in the article Asorrion. the fo- 
tus and membranes have entirely come away, 
and the discharge continue from a passive state 
of the uterus, the exhibition of spirits of turpea- 
tine in an enema will rarely fail of arresting it ; 
but the practitioner should ascertain that po 
part of the placenta or membranes remain in 
the uterus or vagina, causing irritatioa and 
prolonging the discharge. When the uterus is 
thus inactive after abortions, the secale cormu- 
tum or biborate of soda, or the spirits of turpea- 
tine, may likewise be exhibited to procure its 
contraction. 

268. Desormeavx considers that hamer- 
rhage may take place in the early months of 
P' ancy, 60 a8 partially to detach the 
ta, but that the clot that is formed between it 
and the uterus will often arrest the haemer- 
rhage, and adhesion of the dotached portioa 
subsequently ocour; and he refers to a case 
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by Nooatawys in support of his opinion. On 
this ground, he advises having recourse, at the 
earlier periods of gestation, to plugging the va- 
gina, as recommended by Lexoux, after bleed- 
tng and the usual means of arresting the hem- 
orrhage have failed. (See Asortion, § 26, et 
seq.) At these periods, the uterus is still more 
or jess unyielding, and the resistance to farther 
effusion is considerable. Bat in slight attacks, 
or at the commencement, the obstacle afforded 
by the plug may hasten the complete detach- 
ment of the ovum, by favouring the accumula- 
tion of blood between it and the uterus; and 
either a copious internal hemorrhage may 
thereby be produced, or the ovum, being de- 
tached,.may be prevented by it from being 
thrown off, and be retained for a long period, 
keeping up irritation and hemorrhage, or a 
continued draining, with occasional cxacerba- 
tions or a putrid discharge. Indeed, this oc- 
currence is not rare in the early months, inde- 
sere of the plog, although the use of it 

fore the expulsion of the ovum, and when 
the os uteri is soft or yielding, is more likely 
to occasion than to prevent it. When, how- 
ever, the os uteri is firm, and the discha 
copious, it is often of service ; but it is chiefly 
after the ovum is expelled, in cases of flooding 
before the fifth month, that plugging is most 
efficacious if efficiently employed. Care should 
be taken that the plug do not press injurious! 
upon the urethra. r. Inctesy directs that it 
should remain undisturbed for twenty-four 
hours or longer ; but the supervention of inter- 
nal hemorrhage should be kept in view, and 
the case carefully watched. 

254. When the blood escapes in small quan- 
tity only, and there are no pains present, and 
no dispusition im the os uteri to dilate, the con- 
atitutional powers being unimpaired, an attempt 
should be made to prevent a return of the dis- 
charge, by the means already described both in 
this article and in that on Asortion. But, as 
Dr. R. Lee justly remarks, where the flooding 
is profuse at first, or is renewed with violence, 
in spite of efforts to check it, the continuance 
of pregnancy to the fall period cannot be ex- 
pected, and it will be of no avail to take blood 


from the arm, and to administer internal rem- | ple’ 


edies with any other view than with that of 
arresting the discharge, and thereby averting 
danger. In these circumstances the speedy 
evacuation of the uterus is the chief indication, 
as the slightest cause may reproduce the hem- 
orrhage in an alarming manner, while the par- 
tially-detached ovum remains. But, in the 
early months of pregnancy, this intention is 
not so easily accomplished as at later periods. 
Puacturmg the membranes, in order to excite 
the uterus, is advised by Riozy, R. Les, and 
Meeninan: but before the fifth or sixth month 
this may not be easily performed; and, until 
the sixth or seventh, the band, however small 
jt may be, will not readily be edmitted into the 
uterus. The ergot of rye has been recommend- 
ed by Neare, Neon, Ryan, and numerous 
American as well as European practitioners, 
in order to procure the contraction of the 
womb in such cases. It may be given in pow- 
der, or in decoction, with three or four drope 
of the oleum Pulegii, as advised by Dr. Ryan.* 


* (Dr. Cuarman observes that “ ergot is shown, by the 
Subouiiodes experiments of Dr. Cuarizs Bren, to have 





I have prescribed it successfully both alone 
and with from ten to twenty grains of the bi- 
borate ofsoda. Anenema, containing an ounce 
or en ounce and a half of spirit of turpentine 
may be thrown up, if these fail. A judicious 
recourse to these means will generally super- 
sede the use of the plug or puncturing the 
membranes, the propriety of which latter, be- 
fore the sixth month, is denied by Mr. Jwouesy 
and some others. Wherever, in such cases, 
the end can be obtained by the use of medicine, 
Tecoursé tO any Operation, however trifling, 
should be avoided. Instances, however, may 
occur about the fifth or sixth month in which 
perforating the membranes is required, in ad- 
dition to the other means just advised. The 
cold affusion, or the dashing of a wet napkin 
against the external parts, or the application 
of the turpentine epithem on the bypogastrium, 
may be also resorted to when the case becomes 
urgent. 

255. 6. When in the third or fourth month 
the hemorrhage is continued, draining, or re- 
mittent, a merely partial evacuation of the ute- 
rus should be suspected, especially if the dis- 
charge become offensive ; or if the fetus, with 
the whole of the appendages, have been ascer- 
tained to have come away, a flaccid or relaxed 
state of the uterus may be inferred. In such 
cases, a careful examination will discover one 
or other of these states, which will Peet 
be removed by the medical means just advised, 
and especially by the exhibition of the spirit of 
turpentine by the mouth, or in enemata. The 
recommendation of Drs. Haicnton and Bion- 
pEtt to inject the uterus with astringent fluids, 
if at all advisable, is most likely tu be service- 
able in cases where a portion of the ovum has 
been retained in the uterus, and is passing into 
decomposition. 

[The blood-vessels of the uterus do not at- 
tain a sufficient size until the seventh month 
of pregnancy to pour out blood in so great a 

aantity as suddenly to destroy life, though the 
isttnce may be very profuse, and prodoce 
alarming symptoms. The remedies on which 
we rely to check hemorrhage in the early 
months are, venesection, where the patient is 
thoric and the circulation excited ; rest in 
the horizontal position; cool air; ice in a 
bladder, or cold vinegar and water over the hy- 
pogestrium ; cold, acidulated drinks ; pills of 
the acetate of lead and opium ; ar riche 
of as into the upper part of the vagina ; 
and wheredheed all talk, paneterits the ovum, 
and bringing on uterine contraction by the use 
of the ergot. Where the bleeding is kept up by 
the presence of the ovum in the uterus, and it 
cannot be reached by the finger, a curved wire, 
or a polypus or lithotomy forcepa may be intro 
duced, provided the os be sufficiently dilated, 
and thus the ovum may be extracted.) 

256. c. Hamorrhage after the sitth month, al- 
though occurring moet frequently from attach-- 
ment of the placenta upon the cerviz ulert, may 
also take place when this does not exist. In 





no remedial effect except on the grevid uterus. Given ua- 
der other circumstances, it a to be utterly mert, 
even in relation to the system of the fomale, the womb in- 
cluded. Were st, ton, endowed with the power ascribed to. 
it, should it not be displayed in regard w hemorrhages gon- 
erslly? But in op» 8, is, and hematomesis . 
it has none, I em persuaded from all my observations.” — 
(Lectures on Hamorrhages,” &c., Phil., 1845.)) 
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this stage of pregnancy, as well as at earlier 
periods, if the discharge be in small quantity or 
moderate ; if it have not proceeded with much 
rapidity; if it stop soon; if no large clots be 
formed in the vagina; if the cervix have its 
usual feel, showing that the placenta is not at- 
tached there, and that no large coagula are re- 
tained in the os uteri; if the child be still alive ; 
if there be no indication of the accession of la- 
bour; and if the discharge become pale and 
watery, we may conclude, with Dr. Boens, that 
the full period of gestation may be reached. In 
this case the treatment already directed in ac- 
tive hemorrhage ought to be adopted. But 
where the effusion is profuse, or continues, 
and the strength of the patient is impaired by 
it, the foetal membranes should be punctured, 
the liquor amnii evacuated, and the uterus 
roused to action by the means just advised (4 
254), aided by frictions over the hypogastrium, 
and by dilatation of the os and cervix uteri. 
257. d. When the placenta is attached over the 
cerviz uteri, as evinced, on a careful examina- 
tion, by its fibrous vascular structure, by its ad- 
bering to one part of the uterus and being sep- 
arated at another; by the renewal of the hem- 
orrhage during labour pains ; and by its occur- 
rence without any obvious exciting cause, the 
utmost decision and dexterity on the part of the 
practitioner are required. If flooding occur to 
an alarming extent in the seventh or eighth 
month, an examination should be instantly 
made, and while the blood is actually flowing. 
In some cases, where a small portion of the 
placenta lies over the os uteri, coagula may 
close the orifices of the bleeding vessels, 
and the patient may go on to the full time.* 
In these, the hemorrhage is seldom very pro- 
fuse ; and this result cannot be expected. The 
general recurrence and increased violence of 
the effusion, until the patient either expires, or 
is delivered by art, demand that a rule of prac- 
tice should be laid down; and the rule first de- 
piece by Levert, and now generally received, 
is ¢ ‘ormance of artificial delivery. 
Dr. R. Lee th that recess seen parsed 
case of flooding from the position of the pla- 
centa, followed by recovery, without artificial 
delivery ; and, in order to accomplish this, he 
recommends the hand to be passed into the va- 
gina, as in turning, without waiting for the 
pains of labour, or the dilatation of the os uteri, 
and carried steadily forward through the os, in 
a conica] form, between the uterus and placen- 
ta, atthe part where their separation has taken 
place. The membranes are then to be mp- 
tured, and an inferior extremity of the child 
brought down, and the infant and placenta 
* (Tho fact was first established by Dr. Jonzs, that when 
an artery is divided, nature employe certain means adapted 
to arrest.the flow of blood ; the artery contracts and retracts, 
and a coagulum is rego its pwr, wales same 
Means are em 
from the Sactcng babi Ae giabiatn ts detiched F ee yr 
were not the case, from hamorrhage would probabl: 
‘take place in all cases immediately after the expulsion 
the child and separation of the placenta. The same mus- 
contractions which expel the contents of the gravid 
rateras close the moaths of the exposed vessels in the lining 
membrane until coagule of the fibrin of the blood are form- 
d within them, which effectually prevents the farther ef- 
fumon of ; a resalt which is facilitatod by the oblique 
valvular mapner in which the veins open into the cavity of 
the uterus, All the different moans which prove efficioat 
in checking the discharge in uterine hemurth 
@xcite the contractions of the uterus or promote {) 
lation of the blood within the vessels.) 
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slowly extracted. The hand, however, shoald 
not be forcibly introduced while the os uteri is 
rigid and undilatable. Until it becomes soft, 
the flow of blood should be checked by the re- 
cumbent posture, by cold applications, and the 
plug. But this latter ought not to be inserted 
when the os uteri is soft and dilatable. In the 
rigid state of this part, in beemorrhage from 
this cause, it will command the effusion, vatil 
the operation of turning can be safely perform- 
ed; but, as soon as this may be attempted, ft 
becomes inadmissible. 

[According to the statistics of the Maternité 
at Paris, from 1797 to 1811, out of 20,357 wom- 
en delivered, there were eight cases of pie 
cental presentation, or 1 in 2554. Dnuring six 
years and nine months, in the Dublin Lying-in 
Hospital, during Dr. Cuarxe’s attendance there, 
four cases of placental presentation, or 1 in 2596; 
and Dr. Cottims met, in the same institution, 
with 11 cases of placental presentation in 
16,654 labours, being in the proportion of | to 
1492. Out of 174 cases of placental presenta- 
tion recorded by different autbora, Dr. Cavacs- 
ILL states that 48 proved fatal, or nearly 1 in 
8; and about the same proportion where the 

lacenta was attached at the fundus. Dr. 

overt Les states that he had seen 38 cases 
of uterine hemorrhage in the latter months of 
pregnancy from partial or complete attachment 
of the placenta to the neck of the uterus, of 
which 14 OF foots fatal.} eiomepre 

258. e. ing occur in, frst stage 
of labour, +4 the full time, the coemibranee should 
be immediately ruptured, as recommended by 
Criement, Puzos, Kos, Riesy,- Bauperocgct, 
Denman, Mexzinan, D. Davis, Buonpett, Lst, 
Ramssotaam, Swzatuan, and others; bat if 
the discharge should still continue, and the 
pains become more and more feeble, and the 
patient exhausted, delivery must be acoom- 
plished by turning, by the forceps, or even by 
embryotomy, according to the circumstances 
of the case. In leas imminent cases, the ergot 
of rye and other means already mentioned 
(4 254) may be tried before recourse be had to 
these operations. Mr. IncLeay, however, coa- 
siders that many of this description of cases 
are occasioned by the injudicious use of the 
ergot ; but, when it is employed for the arrest 
of the discharge, and for the purpose of proce- 
ring uterine action, this objection does not ap- 
ply either to it, or to other means intended to 
exert a similar operation. After the liquor am- 
nii has escaped, the os uteri still remaini 
rigid, there are objections to the ibition 
the ergot; and in such a poher the 
Vagina, as advised by Burns, Dewres, Carv- 
ron, Garpign, Davis, &c., may be resorted to, 
with the aid of friction and moderate pressare 
on the abdomen, in order to increase uterine 
action. The possible occurrence, however, of 
internal hemorrhage should not be overiooked ; 
and if this take place, the still more active in- 
terference just mentioned must not be delayed. 
But the plug should not supersede ropturiag 
the membranes when flooding occurs at thé 
commencement of labour at the full term. 


259. f. Hemorrhage after the birth of the fatus, 
and before the Hes of the ta, is 
frequent, and often sudden and profuse. Ih 


this case, strong pressure should be made ovet 
the hypogastrium, in order to excite uterine ac 
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tian. A binder ought to be firmly applied over 
the abdomen, several folded napkins being 
placed under it, so that the fundus uteri be 
compressed. Dr. R. Lss advises the hand af- 
terward to be introduced to remove the placen- 
ta, but the removal of it should not be attempt- 
ed until contraction of the uterus commences. 
After contraction, and the expulsion or with- 
drawal of the placenta, he directs a cloth, wet 
with cold vinegar and water, to be applied to 
the external parts, cold acidulated drinks to be 
given from time to time, and the patient to be 
preserved for two or three hours in a state of 
perfect repose. This plan will generally suc- 
ceed when the hemo and retention of 
the placenta are caused by inactivity of the 
uterus. But when irregular action of the or- 
gad, or spasmodic contraction of the os inter- 
frum or exiernum uteri, retains the placenta 
either altogether or partially, and thus causes 
internal hemorrhage, edditional means, espe- 
cially the exhibition of opium by the mouth, are 
required. The of the hand, in order 
to remove the placenta, then demands caution 
and perseverance. If it cannot be accomplish- 
ed, the turpentine enema or embrocation will 
generally aid in removing the difficulty. If 
the flooding arise from morbid adhesion of a 
portion of the placenta, the adhesion must be 
separated by the hand in a manner that will 
readily suggest itself. Dr. T. Raussorsam at- 
tributes these adhesions to partial separation 
of the placenta during pregnancy, from some 
accidental cause, followed by a slight discharge, 
the extravasated blood exciting inflammation 
of the separated surfaces with effusion of 
lymph, and the consequent agglotination of 
them. This opinion is probably correct. 

260. g. Flooding after the expulsion of the 
centa requires a modified practice, according 
as it arises, Ist. From atony of the uterus; 
2d. From imperfect or remitting contractions ; 
Qd. From a portion of the placenta left in the 
uterus ; and, 4th. From inversion of the organ. 
As in hemorrhage previously to the complete 
expulsion of the placenta, so in this the blood 
may be retained in the cavity of the viscus, by 


integrity of the placenta should be ascertained. 
Where simple atony of the uterus is the chief 
eause, constant well-directed pressure on 
the fundus uteri, especially by the hand; the 
sudden application of cold, or effusion of cold 
water; the turpentine enema, or draught; the 
ergot, &c., are the most efficacious means. If 
the hemorrhage be internal from any of the 
causes just stated, the same measures will gen- 
erally procure their removal, by contracting 
the uterus; but if these fail, they should be 
removed by the hand. The draining or recur- 
ring hemorrhage, the expulsion of clots, the 
offensive nature of the discharge, and the con- 
stitutional effects consequent upon the presence 
of a portion of the placenta io the oterus, de- 
mand at first the same means as other states 
of the disease ; but afterward, and particularly 
when serious constitutional symptoms super- 
vene, indicating a remarkable diminution, and 
marked vitiation of the vital current, additional 
or other remedies should be employed. Weak 
solutions of the chloride of lime, or of soda, 
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should then be injected per vaginam, or even 
into the uterus; and the decoction of cincho- 
na with the chlorate of potash, or with hydro- 
chloric acid ; camphor in frequent doses; an 
occasional enema with sptrits of turpentine, 
or draught with the same and castor oi} ; the 
biborate of soda, and other means calculated to 
support the vital energies, to increase the ex- 
creting functions, and to enable the uterus to 
retract and discharge the matters retained 
in it, should be prescribed. 

(Dr. Tuomas Raprogp, of England, has em- 
ployed galvanism with great success in the 
treatment of cases of uterine hemorrhage, ac- 
cidental or unavoidable, accompanied by ex- 
haustion, and occurring before, during, or after 
labour. “J am satisfied,” he says, 4 from pos- 
itive trial of the remedy, that it will be found a 
most important agent in tedious labour, de- 
pending upon want of power in the uterus, and 
where no mechanical obstacle exists. I would 
also suggest the probability of its proving val- 
uable in originating uterine action de novo, in 
oases where it an considered necessary to 
induce premature labour. It seems to me, al- 
80, to be worthy of trial in certain cases of 
menorrhagia in the ungravid state, where, on 
vaginal examination, the uterus is found to be 
atonic, as evidenced by its large, flaccid con- 
dition, and the patulous state of the os uteri.” 

His mode of applying galvanism is the fol- 
lowing: The brass ball of the vaginal conduct- 
or is to be passed up to the os uteri and moved 
about, at intervals, on to various parts of this 
organ; at the same time, the other conductor 
must be applied to the abdominal parietes over 
the fundus uteri. Shocks may be also passed 
transversely through the uterus, by simultane- 
ously applying the conductor on each side of 
the belly. 

The application should be used at inter- 
vals, 80 as to approximate, in its effecta, as 
nearly as possible to the natoral pains. It 
may be continued until it meets the exigences 
of the case. 

Dr. Raprorp has also been led by his expe- 
rience to conclude that on a complete separa- 
tion of the placenta the hemorrhage is imme- 
diately and completely suppressed, provided 
the uterus is in a condition to #0 far contract 
as to force down the head with the placenta 
upon the uterine openi By this practice it 
may be said that the life of the child is sacri- 
ficed ; but this will not atwere happen. We 
find from hospital and individoal reports, that 
the child is usually dead, when the case has 
been treated by the present recognised means. 

“Tn nearly all the cases which J have col- 
lected and referred to in my paper,” he remarks, 
“ of expulsion of the placenta by the natural ef- 
forts, we find that the mother recovered; and 
when this fortunate event did not happen, it 
depended upon the serious impression made 
upon the vital powers before the placenta was 
completely detached. 

“Jt may also be stated that uterine phlebitis 
takes place more frequently in cases of placen- 
ta previa, when the ordinary practice is adopt- 
ed, than we observe in the same number of 
cases of accidental hemorrhage. This result, 
in the opinion of the writer, arises from the 
contusions and slight lacerations which are 
consequent upon a forced delivery.” 
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Dr. Ravrorp has, from these circumstan- 
ces, been led to recommend the following prac- 
tice : 

‘1st. Then, as neither delivery, nor detach- 
ing the placenta, ought ever tu be attempted 
until the cervix and os uteri will safely allow 
the introduction of the hand; rest, the applica- 
tion of cold, but, above all, the ase of the plug 
moust never be omitted in cases where they are 
respectively required. 

“2d. If there are unequivocal signs of the 
child's death, the placenta is to be completely 
detached, and the membranes are to be rup- 
tured. The case is then to be left to the natu- 
ra] efforts, provided there be sufficient uterine 
energy ; if otherwise, the ordinary means are 
to be used, and, in addition. galvanism. 

“3d. When a narrow pelvis exists in con- 
bexion with mete: preevia, the practice js to 
detach the placenta and to remove it, then to 
perforate the head as soon as the condition of 
the parts allow, and to extract it by means of 
the crotchet. 

‘4th. When the os uteri is partly dilated, 
and dilatable so as to allow the easy introduc- 
tion of the hand, when the membranes are 
ruptured and strong uterine contraction exists, 
the practice is to detach the placenta com- 
pletely. 

“ 6th. Ip all cases of exhaustion, as already 
referred to in my paper, the practice is to draw 
off the liquor amnii by perforating the placenta, 
as then recommended, then to detach com- 
pletely this organ, and apply galvaniam. 

“6th. In all cases of partial presentation of 
the placenta, the artificial rupture of the mem- 
branes will generally be found sufficient to ar- 
rest the heemorrbage ; but if that should prove 
ineffectual, then we must apply galvanism. 

“The practice of detaching and removing 
the placenta was adopted by some of the older 
writers; and as I have mentioned in my paper 
‘On Galvanism applied to the Treatment of 
Uterine Hemorrhage,’ I detached this organ in 
the year 1819, although it was not my custom 
to do 80."—Prov. Med. and Surg. Journ., 1844. 

Dr. Simpson, of Edinburgh, has proposed, in 
these cases of hemorrhage from placental 
presentation, that the placenta should be frst 
extrected, leaving the fetus to be expelled by 
the natural efforts of the uterus or otherwise. 
Dr. S., a8 well as Dr. Ravroan and Dr. Kinpzer 
Woop, relate instances where this procedure 
has proved successful ; in one case the placen- 
ta was extracted two hours before the birth of 
the child. This method is particularly recom- 
mended in those cases in which turning or rup- 
ture of the membranes is inexpedient or im- 
practicable; as in cases where hemorrhage 
occurs to an alarming extent while the os uteri 
is still small and rigid; in unavoidable hemor- 
thage in first labours; in placental presenta- 
tions where the patient’s strength is already so 
sunk, from the flooding, as not to allow, with- 
out danger, of immediate turning or forcing de- 
livery ; in cases where the child is known to 
be dead, &c.—{ Load. and Ed. Month. Jour. Med., 
Feb., 1845.)} 

261. The occurrence of hmmorthage after 
delivery, while the uterus appears to be con- 
tracted, upon which Dr. Gooou has 80 unneces- 
earily insisted, is nothing more than its con- 
nexion with an imperfect, remitting, or irreg- 
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ular contraction in some cases, and with de- 
termination of blood in others; states pre- 
viously known to the profession, and requiring, 
at most, but a modification only of the means 
insisted upon in the course of this article. Ia 
these, as well as in other cases, the applice- 
tion of pounded ice has been much praised ; 
but the continued application of great cold is 
less beneficial than the shock produced by the 
affusion of moderately cold water, or by dash- 
ing a wet napkin upon the hypogastriam and 
external parts. Indeed, the former may cause 
an imperfect or irregular contraction to pass 
into a state of relaxation, and thereby perpet- 
uate the hemorrhage. With respect to the 
hour-glass contraction of the uterus, insisted 
upon by Dr. Buans and others, in conuexion 
with flooding, the perspicacious remarks of Dr. 
Mauins should be borne in mind. This acute 
physician observes that, as the contraction of 
the uterus in the unimpregnated state, dividing 
it into two portions, disappears under gesta- 
tion, the whole uterus then forming bat one 
spheroidal cavity, so the removal of the dis- 
tending causes allows the organ to recover, ia 
a great degree, its original shape during cov 
traction, and that thus two cavities again ex- 
ist, in some measure divided by that contrac 
tion usually denominated the os internam ute 
ri, perfectly natural, indeed, in character, bet 
to which the name of hour-giass contraction, 
as denoting a preternatural state, has been in 
error 80 constantly applied. The contraction 
of the circular fibres, which thus takes place, 
dividing the upper part of the genital canal into 
two chambers, when excessive, the other por- 
tions of the organs being relaxed, is not infre- 
quently associated with hemorrhage, either 
while the placenta is still retained in the upper 
chamber or after it has been thrown off, coag- 
ula filling the lower cavity formed by the cer- 
vix uteri. The introduction of the hand into 
the uterus in order to excite it to action, or to 
press upon the part to which the placenta was 
attached, as advised by Dr. Gooon and others, 


can seldom, under judicious man t, be 
necessary; and it is ay doubtful if wil 
ever prove serviceable. Plugging the vagine, 


after delivery at the full time, requires the tt- 
most caution and constant watching, even whea 
the uterus is firmly contracting, as it may fa- 
your op pee internal effusion. ae 

262. D. The management of 4 
dangerous uterine hemorrhage st mr an im- 
portant part of the treatment. Although the 
uterus is firmly contracted, and the patient 
seems comfortable, yet she ought not to be 
considered as altogether safe, as the uterus 
may again relax and the hemorrhage retum. 
This contingency ought to be guarded against 
by applying a proper binder, by perfect repose, 
and by a full dose of opium, if irritability or 
restlessness exist. Her position ought pot to 
be changed for several hours, and the horizoa- 
tal posture must not be departed from on any 
Occasion. The room should be darkened and 
well ventilated, and nutrient but light fluids, in 
moderate quantity, should be given at stated 
intervals. 

263. iv. THe PaRfiouLar remEDiaL MEasurEs 
aDvisep BY AuTHors ror Urzains Hmmonasi- 
ore require but little notice after the full ex- 
position of the treatment given above.—a. Va 
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cular depletions, either general or local are di- 
rected by several writers, and particularly by 
Sonencx, Lersver, and Perarovus; but they 
are admissible only in the more active states, 
and as means of prevention, especially in these. 
When practised so as to derive from the seat 
of hemorrhage, some advantage may accrue 
from local depletions, more especially from cup- 
ping over the sacrum or under the mamma, as 
advised by Hirrocaares and Actuarivs. Sev- 
eral of the ancients resorted to cupping on the 
breasts; Gaten directed this operation to he 
performed over the hypochondria; and Gon- 
pret prescribed dry cupping, with large glasses, 
between the shoulders. Emetics have been 
prescribed, in order to derive the circulation 
from the uterus, after blood-letting has been 
resorted to, by Stout, Genpron, Reipuin, and 
Kortom. Conran employed them to procure 
contraction of the uterus, and the expulsion of 
coagula in uterine hemorrhage after delivery. 
They are certainly serviceable in some cases, 
but they require discrimination, and their ef- 
fects ought to be carefully observed. 

264. b. Internal refrigerants, particularly nitre 
and cold drinks, have been praised by several 
of the older writers. MM. Martiner and Dzs- 
Lanpgs bave recently aha the nitrate of potash 
in remarkably large doses—as much as six 
drachms in the twenty-four hours. It is not 
appropriate in cases of puerperal hemorrhage, 
although it is sometimes of service in the ac- 
tive forms of the disease unconnected with 
pregnancy. I have given it in hemorrhage af- 
ter abortion, but with little or no benefit. The 
hydrochlorate of ammonia is more hkely to be 
serviceable, niet wie in cases of debility, and 
when the discharge is draining or remittent. 
It may then be given with cinchona, or small 
doses of opium. 

265. c. Of the ication of cold little farther 
need be stated. It has been generally prescri- 
bed by writers from Hirrocratses to the pres- 
ent time. Cotroms, Doemiine, Gautuige, Hi- 
gunsivs, Cyavgsies, and most modern authors, 
recommend it, both internally and externally, 
in the forms of epithem and injection. Ranog, 
Loerrier, Joszrst, D. D. Davis, and Oxivier 
direct cold drinks; while Freciz and Tuowann 
consider cold in any form inappropriate in ute- 
rine hemorrhage after delivery, and in the pase- 
ive states of the disease. There is much jus- 
tice in this. The recourse to cold requires 
great discrimination; for, if tou long applied, 
or if the cold be too great, much mischief may 
be produced by it. The sudden end tempora- 
ry application of cold, so as to produce more 
or less shock to the frame, is certainly more 
beneficial, and more generally appropriate than 
a prolonged recourse to it. 

266. d. Astringents have been very generally 
administered, both by the mouth and per vagi- 
nam, in sib oy Aluminated whey 
has been prescribed by Lentin, Pasta, Mot- 
Lea, Linpt, Stroemu, and Huretanp. THILenti- 
vs has directed it to be employed topically, by 
means of a sponge. Wenpr and Aassow have 
recommended the sulphuric acid with lauda- 
num; Gest, the tincture of the sesqguichloride 
of iron; and Fotneroitt, Cannon, and Wen- 
pevetatr, the preparations of kino or of catechu. 
These medicines are even now in general use, 
but are most beneficial in the more passive 
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states of the disease, unconnected with preg- 
nancy or childbirth, and when the discharge is 
moderate and prolonged. Of the numerous as- 
tringents mentioned by writers, the acetate of 
lead, in doses of two grains to six or seven, re- 
ees according to the urgency of the case, 
as been most praised by modern authors, 
and especially by Revnouips, Heserpen, Mitcu- 
git, Youno, WittIamson, AMELUNG, THOMSON, 
&c. When the flooding is profuse, or occurs 
in connexion with childbirth or abortion, only 
the most energetic astringents and the most 
rapid in their effects ought then to be given 
internally ; and of these, the spirits of turpen- 
tine; the ergot of rye (Spaynant, Cavini, &c., in 
Ann, Univers. di Med., 1830); and the acetate of 
lead, in large doses, with opium in acetic or py- 
roligneous acid, are most deserving of notice. 

267. ¢. The more energetic tonics, in large do- 
ses, have likewise been directed. They are 
appropriate in cases of debility, when the dis- 
charge is prolonged without being excessive ; 
and when it is unconnected with pregnancy or 
active determination to the uterus. In these 
circumstances, and when the disease is period- 
ic, the preparations of cinchona have been pre- 
scribed by Srroem, Starxe, Duncan, Bano, 
Picgcs, &c.; the tincture of cinnamon by 
Puence, Voott, and Scungipger; and the eul- 
peels of iron, and other chalybeates, by Ratu, 

nicentos, and Dosmiino. The sulphate of 
quinine, with sulphuric acid and tincture of cin- 
nhamon, or with sulphate of iron in the form of 
pill, will be given with advantage in many ca- 
ses of vaca heres a Rare 

268. f. in small doses en 
much ao by Pavuisxy, De Meza, Broce, 
Hotst, Logrrier, Stott, Darsere, Denman, 
and others; and small quantities of /artar emet- 
ic have been recommended by Cuatmers. The 
former of these may be useful when the uterus 
contracts irregularly, and when the placenta is 
retained from this cause. But it is chiefly in 
combination with opium, or in frequently re- 
peated doses, that any advantage can be ex- 

ted from it. In hemorrhage after delivery 
ut little benefit will be derived from i pa e€s- 
pecially if pres in large quantity, or depended 
upon chiefly. When thus exhibited, it will 
rather impair than promote the contractions 
of the uterus. Yet circumstances will some- 
times arise to justify the praises of opium ex- 
pressed by Horsrive, Heister, Youno, Sue- 
Liz, Ranog, Cuesngav, and GarTusuors, es- 
pecially in uterine hemorrhage unconnected 
with pregnancy, or in that occurring in the ear- 
lier months of gestation. In these cases it may 
be given with dilute sulphuric acid (Aasxow) ; 
or in clysters, as directed by Mr. Copuann. 
Haacce advised it to be used in injections 
thrown into the vagina—a method by no means 
to be advocated ; and every practitioner of ex- 
perience will be aware of the danger of admin- 
istering opium, unless in very smal] quantity, 
in the hes of enema. 

{Tbe more I prescribe opium,” says Dr. 
Cuarman, “the stronger is my conviction that 
it exercises a very general power over hemor- 
rhage, provided adequate depletion has been 
practised, and which I think it does by its oper- 
ation on the nervous system. Commonly it, 
or some of its preparations, is given alone, but 
the Doven’s powder often answers better; and 
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in some instances a union of opium, ipecacuan- 
ha, and camphor is stil) more to be preferred.” 
Our experience coincides with that of Dr. C. 
in relation to the use of this article. A full 
dose of Dover's powder, after proper and suit- 
able vensesection, will generally check heemor- 
rhage, whether it be from the uterus or any 
other organ.) ; 
269. g. In passive metro-hemorrhagia, partic- 
ularly when the powers of life are depressed 
or exhausted, brandy or other spirits have been 
resorted to by many practitioners, often in large 
quantity. Stimulants of this description are 
apt to give rise to a very serious affection of 
the babel and to protract convalescence. Am- 
monia, Or (Etrmuctire), is less objec- 
tionable in such circumstances; and a judi- 
cious recourse to spirits of turpentine, as advi- 
sed above, is much more efficacious and less 
hazardous. Of other internal medicines rec- 
ommended by writers, no farther notice than 
the simple enumeration of them need be taken. 
The fungus militensis has been mentioned by 


Linnzus ; the bursa pastoris, by De Meza ; the | to 


geum urbanum, by Stuormu; the decoction of 
the fruit of the hippocastanus, by HoureLann; 
tannin, by Cavatizz; savine, by Rave, Fiest, 
and WeprkInp ; purgatives, by Lentin, Strack, 
and Conrap1; and the pimpinella, by Rievuin. 
Whatever effects these may produce in the 
hemorrhage occurring independently of preg- 
bancy, but little benefit can be expected from 
them in those supervening during the puerpe- 
ral states. 

(We believe that a current of galvanism, 
passed directly through the uterus, as directed 
above by Mr. Raprorp, will speedily induce ute- 
rine contractions, and thus check hemorrhage 
from this organ. Farther trials with it are, 
however, needed, before its efficacy can be con- 
sidered as fully established. 

Monesia has been recommended by various 
writers, in different forms of hemorrhage from 
the uterus; and Prof. Siueson, of Edinburgh, 
recommends gallic acid, in doses of from ten to 
twenty grains in the twenty-four hours, made 
into pills. He states that it possesses the ad- 
vantage of not confining the bowels; and it 
forms the active ingredient in Rusrrnt’s styp- 
tice. The infusion of matico has also been given 
with decided benefit, where an internal styptic 
was needed (Brairuwaite’s Retrospect, part vi., 
art. 79, and part viii., art. 7). Dr. Dewees is 
a amt advocate for the sugar of lead.]} 

270. kh. Various external means of arresti 
flooding after delivery have been adopted, aa 
frequently with success, Friction of the abdo- 
men, particularly when the uterus contracts ei- 
ther imperfectly or irregularly, and compression 
over the fundus of the organ by the hand, or 
by compresses, bandages, &c., have been very 
properly insisted upon by Levaeer, Tattony, 
Zecvex, Voogr, Sueciiz, Os1anver, Incuzsy, 
Ramssotaam, R. Leg, and by most modern wri- 
ters. Louvren directed that pressure should 
be made by means of a sand-bag. Dr. D. Da- 
vie and Dr. Beatry have recommended banda- 
ges constructed on ge. Pressure on the 
descending aorta, through the abdominal pari- 
etes, has been favourably mentioned by La- 
rove and Inotesy. Pioucquer advised the 
preegete to be made by the hand introduced 

to the relaxed uterus; and Eicue.perorr 
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has adduced an instance of the success of this 
method. Injections of various kinds into the 
uterus have been employed. Prosrex Atrnrve, 
Tuitemce, and Pasta prescribed the mineral 
acids much diluted; Gaven, the juice of the 
plantago; Astauc, diluted vinegar; and Kor, 
astringent infusions, in this way. Fisure di- 
rects the hand wet with vinegar; Wenoe.- 
statt, lint moistened with much-diluted sal- 
phuric acid; and M. Goraz, a decorticated or 
divided lemon, to be passed into the uterus. 

271. i. Plugs or tampons, moistened with va- 
rious astringent fluids, have been very general- 
ly resorted to since the praises bestowed ou 
them by A. Parry, Horrmann, Leroux, Tare- 
mus, Tricorn, Herp, Lozrrien, Humpene, and 
Suxciiz. Some modern British authors have, 
however, supposed that the addition of astrin- 
gents is unnecessary, although they approve of 
the plog in nearly the same circumstances in 
which I have recommended it above (§ 253), 
namely, when the os utéri is rigid. Sofft lint or 
sponge may be used; but in such a manner as 

fl com etely the upper part of the na. 
272. k. n all other means have fai 
when the fkce is blanched; respiration is 
scarcely audible, or gasping or hurried; the 

almost imperceptible or gone; the ex- 
tremities cold or clammy ; the power of degiu- 
tition lost—transfusion should be resorted to, 
although the chances of success from it are 
few. Dr. Haimurcton has, however, seen recoy- 
ery take place from this state by the ordinary 
means; but so fortunate an issue is rare. The 
question only is, whether the practitioner should 
still persist in the use of some of the more ap- 
propriate means, or have recourse to transfu- 
sion. The contingencies of resorting to it 
ought not to be kept out of view; for if air 
esr into the vein, immediate death will follow. 
lebitis may even supervene, although the 
operation has succeeded, and carry off the pa- 
tient. The propriety and success of this meas- 
ure have, however, been so far established by 
Dr. Buunpett, Dr. Ineresy, and by some oth- 
ers, who have attempted it in cireumstances 
of more doubtful propriety, as to justify the 
aving recourse to it as an ulti: sed anceps 
poate Sh 

273. I. The prevention of uterine haemorrhage, 
particularly in the eo ag states, is a subject 
of great importance. In the early months, the 
precautions recommended in the article on 
Asortion (6 26, ef seg.) should be adopted. In 
order to prevent hemorrhage after delivery, 
Dr. Brarty and others advise an appropriate 
binder to be passed loosely round the abdomen, 
and drawn tight, as circumstances may require. 
I am convinced that a moderate degree of pree- 
sure on the parietes of the abdomen after de- 
livery is of service in preventing, not only ute- 
rine hemorrhage, but also some other diseases, 
especially the different forms of puerperal fe- 
vers, &c, 

{As hemorrhage from the longs indicates, 
for the most part, something wrong in the con- 
dition of that organ, so hemorrhage from the 
uterus should lead us to suspect a morbid state 
of this viscus. We should particularly inquire 
whether there is a sense of pain or heat in the 
organ, extending to the lumbar region and low- 
er extremities, and whether the flow of blood 
may not alternate with other depraved and non- 
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sanguineous discharges of an offensive nature. 
If we cannot ascertain satisfactorily by the 
touch the precise pathological state of the ute- 
ras, we shal) be warranted in having recourse 
to the expedient which we never 
wish to see resorted to on ordinary occasions, 
and never, indoed, except as a last resource. 
In a of these cases, the suppression of the 
discharge is a subordinate consideration; it 
may even prove a salutary evacuation, design- 
ed for the relief of a mom condition of this 
important organ, as it o prevents the oc- 
currence of organic disease. Our chief object 
should be to arrest the progress, or relieve that 
condition from which the hemorrh ema- 
nates. To this end, general and local seaunag ‘ 
the latter, by the occasional application of leech- 
es to the os itself; an alterative use of iron and 
conium, iodine, or mercury ; a mild diet; fre- 
quent sponging the body; pure country air; 
Moderate bat regular exercise ; and especially 
a cheerful and placid state of mind. Whea, in 
a later stage, we detect the presence of acir- 
Tus and other serious organic derangements, 
we are obliged to resort to the use of narcot- 
jes and anodynes, especially the iodides, with 
conium, opium, sarsaparilla, &c. Lisrranc has 
recommended and practised the removal, by | ;. 
the knife, of diseased portions of the uterus ; 
but, in our judgment, such operations, like 
those for diseased ovaria, are entirely anjus- 
tifiable, and should be abandoned.) 
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274. X. Or Hamorenage INTO SEROUS OR 
sxuT Cavitizs.—Owing to the organization of 
serous membranes, hemorrhage very seldom 
takes place from them, the vessels with which 
they are supplied rarely experiencing that de- 
gree of relaxation admitting of the exudation 
of blood, or even of a portion of its colouring 
particles. When blood is effused into cavities 
formed by serous membranes, it proceeds from 
one or other of the following sources: Ist. 
From the rupture of an aneurism. 2d. From 
the erosion, ulceration, or rupture of an artery 
or vein. 8d. From rupture or ulceration of 
an organ or part. 4th. From relaxation of the 
vital cohesion with which the serous tissues 
and extreme vessels are endowed. 5th. From 
deficient crasis, or other changes in the blood ; 
and, 6th. From the coexistence of the last two 
conditions. Hemorrhage may occur from the 
first, second, or third of these causes, without 
any manifest indisposition or disorder suffi- 
cient to induce the patient to resort to medical 
advice; but it never appears as the conse- 
quence of the other pathological states, unless 
in the advanced stage of the most dangerous, 
depressing, or malignant maladies. When the 
hsmorrhage occurs from the former of these, 
it is often to a very great amount; but it very 
rarely is excessive when it proceeds from the 
latter states. In all, the existence of the ex- 
travasation is to be inferred from the presence 
of the constitutional symptoms (4 25) usually 
produced by profuse hemorrhages. When the 
states of vital power and of the blood cause 
sanguineous exudation into the shut cavitics, 
ecchymoses or petechiw in other parts of the 
body, and hemorrhage from mocous canals are 
very generally also observed. 

275. i. Hamorruace From TRE srrous Men- 
BRANES OF TRE Bratw orn Srinat Cuorp very 
rarely occurs, unless as a conscquence of con- 
cussions or injuries of the head or spine, or 
from violent exertion, particularly in warm 
weather, or under a hot sun. Sanguineous ef- 
fusion between the membranes may, however, 
follow the rupture of small superficial aneu- 
risms or varices, and the growth of malignant 
or other tumours, or the occurrence of ulcera- 
tion, implicating the membranes. Hemorrhage 
in these situations causes apoplexy and para- 
plegia, or other comatose and paralytic states. 

have seen very slight effusion in the spinal 
canal in a case of tetanus; and Dr. Taomson 
observed it in a case of rabies. Bonet, Mor- 
eaont, and Oxtivier have seen effusion si- 
multaneously between the membranes of the 
brain and spinal chord. (See arts. ArorLexy, 
Baaiw (§ 26), Patsy, and Spivat Cuorp.) 

276. it. Hamoragace into tae Pericagpiux 
may take place without rupture of the heart or 
large vessels within the pericardium, although 
more or leas manifest rupture is the most fre- 
quent cause. Rupture of the parietes of one 
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or other of the cavities of the heart has been 
observed by Savzmann, Morcacmi, Morano, 
Poatat. Corvisart, Latnnec, and several oth- 
ery enumerated in the subjoined references. In 
the larger proportion of these cases, the pre- 
existent lesions which occasionally give rise to 
rupture have existed. (See art. Heart.) But 
rupture of the coronary artery (Vininst), of 
the vena cava (Wuienr), or of one of the pal- 
monary veins, or of an aorta] aneurism, Or per- 
foration of the aorta (Fiorzat!) within the peri- 
cardium, may be the source of he s 
Several instances of these are referred to be- 
low. Blovud may also be effused, or, rather, ex- 
uded into the pericardium in greater or less 
quantity, or mixed with more or leas water, 
without laceration or rupture of any vessel. 
Cases of this kind have been observed by Va- 
rex, Baspss, Sanvirort, De Hien, Taomson, 
Hoorga, myself, and others (see references), 
and occur chiefly in the advanced stages of 
adynamic, scorbutic, putro-adynamic, or ma- 
lignant diseases. Sometimes the blood is 
poured out between the layers of the pericar- 
dium, forming sanguineous vesicles or ecchy- 
moses. (Morcaoni, De va Favs, Storr). When 
hemorrhage into the pericardium arises from 
any of the kinds of rupture just enumerated, 
death generally takes place suddenly ; but 
when it is exuded, in the manner just stated, 
the already depressed vital power is still far- 
ther depressed, and the oppressed action of 
the heart is more slowly abolished by the ef- 
fusion. 

277. iii, Haworrggace into THe Prevaat 
Cavirigs has been observed by Morcaomt, 
Prenciz, Catpamt, Stott, Frank, Jonnson, 
myself, and others. It most frequently arises 
from rupture of an aortal aneurism within the 
thorax. In this case the blood is effused, in 
the first instance, into the posterior mediasti- 
num, death seldom occurring until the accu- 
mulated blood lacerates this part, and opens 
the way to suddenly fatal effusion into one of 
the pleural cavities. The aneurism may be 80 
large as to occasion symptoms which will lead 
to its ition ; or it may be so small, and 
attended by so little disorder, as to escape de- 
tection, as in the case of Sir Davin Barry, an 
eminent member of the profession. In him, 
the symptoms before, and the appearances af- 
ter death, illustrated this procession of the 
morbid phenomene. Hemorrhage into the 
pleura] sac may proceed, also, from crosion or 
ulceration of the aorta (Morcaomi, Portat) ; 
from rupture of the pulmonary vein (E1cerr) ; 
from rupture of the vena cava (Portat); of 
from rupture, or a varicose state of some of 
the veins near the pleural surface (Cacpam, 
Porta, &c.). Hemorrhage into the thorax 
is frequently consequent upon fractures of the 
ribs and wounds ; and many of the instances 
where it seems to have arisen spontaneously, 
havo becn induced or hastened by external in- 
Jury or muscular exertion. More or less blood 
May be exuded from the surface of the pleura, 
in states of very intense inflammation, attend- 
ed by diminished vital resistance, or during 
the advanced stages of putro-adynamic fevers, 
and of other malignant diseases. But these 
are comparatively rare occurrences ; and the 
blood e is seldom pure, but mixed with 
Much serum or watery exhalation ; or, rathes, 
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the effused serum is more or less deeply col- 
oured by an admixture of red particles. 

278 iv. Haworenace into THe Perirongac 
Cavity, like hemorrbages into other serous cav- 
ities, seldom occurs, unless as a consequence 
of external injuries or wounds. It sometimes 
depends upon rupture of a large vessel, or 
the laceration of some viscus, especially the 
spleen, liver, or stomach ; but it may proceed 
from other lesions. Batronivs, Portat, Dan- 
zt, and others have recorded instances of its 
occurrence from rupture of the spleen, a case 
of which has come under my own observation. 
AYEavLt mentions an instance in which it 
arose from ulceration of some of the vessels of 
this viscus. Bane found it to proceed from 
the surface of the liver. When the spleen or 
liver is engorged or enlarged, after repeated 
attacks of ague, particularly in warm or mias- 
matous Countries, @ comparatively slight ex- 
ternal] injury, or a concussion of the trunk ma 
occasion laceration or rupture of either, wit 
extravasation of blood in the abdomen. Hem- 
orrhage in this situation may arise also from 
operations for strangulated hernia, especially 
when a portion of omentum has been removed ; 
or from paracentesis in cases of ascites (Brt- 
Loca), or of encysted dropsy. Rupture of an 
aorta] aneurism, or of the aorta without any 
pre-existent aneurism (Ferro, J. P. Franc, 
Jamzs, Annott, Rose, Hume, &c.), of the vena 
cava (Bower, Lancisi), of the vasa brevia 
(Sanvirokrt), of the mesenteric artery (Frxa0), 
and of the splenic artery (Nene), with bemor- 
rhage into this cavity, have been severally no- 
ticed. Jenty mentions a case in which rup- 
ture of the vena cava seemed to have been fa- 
voured by curvature of the spine. Heim traced 
the hemorrhage to the ovarian vessels ; Pat- 
FYN, to the vessels of the omentum ; Gope.te, 
to rupture of a Fallopian tube; and Porta to 
the mesenteric vessels, in a female who had 
experienced sudden suppression of the cata- 
menia in one instance, and to the ovarian ves- 
sels in another. In cases of tubal or ovarian 
fetation, extravasation of blood into the ab- 
cominal cavity is a necessary consequence of 
the growth of the ovum; and it has been ob- 
served in such circumstances by Butrner, 
Hem, Crarxt, Painter, myself, and many oth- 
ers. Ostanpgx met with hemorrhage into the 

ritoneal cavity after delivery, that had arisen, 
in bis opinion, from dilatation of the Fallopian 
tubes. The exudation of blood, or of a bloody 
serum from the peritoneal] surface occurs only 
during morbid states of the system, similar to 
those in which it has been observed to take 
ro into the pericardium or pleura. (See art. 

ERITONEUM). 
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ii, Hamonamace ixTO Tus Peaicanpium.—A. From 
Rupture of the Heart or o 
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et 109.—Portal, Anat. Méd., t. v., p. 45.—Oviander, Denk- 
Surdgteken, b. i, p. 122.—(See Bis. of art. Pesito- 
BEUM.) 


279. XI. Hamorrwaoe into THE Arcot 
Tisevt, O8 INTO THe SupsTaxce or ax Onan, 
occurs in two forms: 1st. Confined to a single 
partor organ; 2d. Extended to several organs, 
and more or less diffused. The pathologicul 
states of which either of these forms may be 
the result are chiefly the following: a. Increas- 
ed determination of blood or vascular action ; 
b. Active congestion, or engorgement from in- 
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creased flow of blood to the part; c. Passive 
congestion from interruption to the return of 
blood from the seat of hemorrhage; d. Soft- 
ening, or diminished vital cohesion of the or- 
gan in which extravasation takes place ; ¢. Dis- 
ease of the vessels of the part favouring rup- 
ture, écc. ; f. Laceration or rupture of an organ 
from concussions or external injuries; g. Loss 
of vital tone, expressed chiefly in the extreme 
capillaries ; k. A morbid state of blood; and, 
i. These last two conditions conjoined. The 
more limited forms of hemorrhage into cellular 
or parenchymatous parts may arise from either, 
or from more than one of these pathological 
states ; but the more diffused or extended de- 

nds chiefly upon the last three of them. The 
former may occur primarily, or without any 
very manifest sign of pre-existent disorder, al- 
though such disorder actually exists; the lat- 
ter is generally the result of very serious and 
evident disease, especially of scurvy, purpura, 
putro-adynamic or malignant fevers, &c. The 
organs in the structure of which hemorrhage 
most frequently occurs are the brain and cer- 
ebellum, the spinal chord, and the lungs; and 


those in which it is more rarely observed are: 


the spleen, liver, pancreas, and kidneys. It 
still more rarely takes place in two or more of 
these parts at once, uniess in the course of the 
dangerous constitutional maladies just men- 
tioned. M. Ropgrr (Nous. Biblioth. Med.,t. ii., 
Pp 74, 1826) records a case in which he found 
lood effused in the substance of the brain, 
lungs, liver, pancreas, and kidneys ; but the pre- 
existent constitutional disorder was character- 
ized by extreme adynamia, manifested especi- 
ally in the vascular system and circulating fluids. 
280. Hemorrhage into the areolar tissue, par- 
ticularly in those parts of it that possess the 
membranous form, giving rise to ecchymoses, 
petechie, éc., occur chiefly in purpura, scurvy, 
and the last stages of malignant exanthematous 
and other fevers ; and in these diseases hem- 
orrhage generally takes place, also, from mu- 
cous surfaces, and sometimes, likewise, into the 
substance of one or more organs. In these ca- 
ses, the blood is dark, dissolved, or deficient in 
crasis, and incapable of coagulating. The in- 
stances of “ Universal Hamorrhage” (Ham. Uni- 
vcrselis) recorded by several writers of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries are entirely 
to be referred to the above maladies, or to a 
scorbutic conjoined with a hemorrhagic diath- 
esia, generated, most probably, by the nature of 
the food and modes of living, and to the pu- 
tro-adynamic state which exanthematous and 
typhoid fevers then frequently assumed. (See 
arts. Apoprexy, Brain, Lunoe, Patsy, Porrv- 
ra, Scurvy, &c.) 
HEMORRHOIDS. —Svwn. Aluoppboce (from 
alua, blood, and foo, 2 flux), Hippocrates, Ga- 
len, Celsus. Hemorrhois, Pliny, Linneus, Sa- 
gar, Sauvages, Cullen. Haemorrhoides, Junck- 
er. Flurus Hemorrhoidalis, Hoffmann. Proc- 
torrhea, Auct. var, Proctalgia Hamorrhoi- 
dalis, Macbride. Marisca, Good. Hemor- 
rkischesis, Ploucquet. Hamorrhea Vasorum 
Hamorrhoidalium, Swediaur. Hémorrhoides, 
Flux Hémorrhoidal Fr. Goldaderfluss, Ham- 
orrkoiden, Germ. Morice, Ital, Piles. 
Crasav.—l. Class, Febrile Diseases ; 4. 
Order, Hemorrhages (Cullen). 1. Class, 
Diseases of Digestive Organs ; 1. Order, 
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Affecting the alimentary Canal (Good). 
II. Crass, II. Oxoer (Author). 

1. Derin.—Pain, tension, weight, heat, or oth- 
er uneasy sensation, pyarres to the rectum end 
anus, accompanied or f ed By tumours in these 
parts, or by a flow of from them when the pa 
tient is at stool; recurring after intervals, end 
sometimes periodically. 

2. Preliminary Remarks.—There are few dis- 
eases upon which so much has been writtea— 
ignorantly and dogmatically written—as upoe 
hemorrhoids. In modern times, the pathology 
and treatment of this disease have been too 
generally viewed in a limited point of view, 
and usurped by persons who have endeayoared 
to convince the public that they have made it 
the subject of especial investigation or even of 
exclusive study. Judging, however, from their 
writings, more mischief than benefit has thus 
arisen from the mechanical division of labour 
they have adopted; and not only have they 
failed in advancing our knowledge as to the na- 
ture and treatment of the malady, with which 
they profess so intimate an acquaintance, but 
they have actually overlooked, or becn ignorant 
of the part it occupies in the circle of morbid 
action, and they have frequently, even when 
affording temporary benefit by empirical means, 
or by local or surgical aid, caused most serious 
consequent mischief. Thoee affected by this 
complaint are unable to foresee the consequea- 
ces that may result from injudicious interfe- 
rence, especially if appropriate medical treat- 
ment be not afterward pursued; and, while 
immediate relief, when is made a 
matter of high commendation, both by those 
who receive and by those who administer it, 
the remote or contingent bad effects are rare- 
ly traced by them to their origin, and are often 
of such a nature as to terminate all inquiry. 

3. Of those who have professed an infallible 
cure for hemorrhoids, there have been few wha 
appear, from their writings, to have been ac- 
quainted with the nature ofthe complaint ; with 
the relation in which it often stands to other 
morbid conditions ; with its frequent existence 
as the more manifest part of a more important 
and concealed state of disease, and with the 
most safe and appropriate means of removing 
it. They have viewed it as a local disorder 
which is to he cured by local or surgical treat- 
ment, and not as a visceral disease often de 
pending upon latent or extensive morbid con- 
ditions, to which surgical measures may prove 
injurious, and for which such measures are, at 
most, only occasionally required, and then as 
adjuvants merely of a strictly medical, and oft- 
en constitutional treatment. Owing to an im 
perfect knowledge of the varieties of hxemor- 
rhoidal tumours, and of their pathological rela- 
tions, a. Fatal hemorrhage has not infrequent- 
ly resulted from excising or puncturing them; 
5, Enteritis, peritonitis, and even internal phle- 
bitis, have followed the extirpation of them by 
ligature ; and, c. Fatal diseases of the brain, or 
of the lungs, or even of the liver, have arisex 
from the permanent stoppage of a discharge by 
these means, to which the system had become 
habituated, and which had warded off thesa 
and other serious maladies. This evacuation 
being arrested by these or other loca] meas 
ures, the safety-valve to an overloaded state 
of the vascular system is permanently cleeed, 
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and a source of local derivation and of dis- 
charge that had preserved a vital organ from 
8 disorganization is cut off, without 
either preparing the system for the changes 
theretfy produced, or substituting some other 
evacuation in its place. Persons who thus ex- 
tend the division of labour principle to a sci- 
ence which admits not of it with advantage ei- 
ther to the branch which is thus attempted to 
be cultivated, or to those upon whom it is prac- 
tised, may reply that they have seen no mis- 
chief result from the means they employ; but 
the mischief in such cases is strictly of a med- 
1a. nature, is often remote, and falls not with- 
in the sphere of those who thus unscientifically 
and empirically limit the practice of their pro- 
fession. Dwision of labour may improve man- 
ual dexterity, or may extend mechanical con- 
trivance ; bat it cannot improve pathological 
knowledge, nor illustrate the relations or asso- 
ciations of morbid actions, nor lead to truly sci- 
entific, and safe, and appropriate, and perma- 
eS beneficial modes of cure. 

4. I. Parmotoctoan History or rxe Dissase. 
—The term hemorrhoids, signifying literally a 
flow of blood, was made use of by Hirrocrates; 
and, down even to the present time, has been 
applied to a dilatation of the veins at the ex- 
tremity of the rectum, accompanied with a flow 
of blood, and the vessels of this part have been 
consequently called the hemorrhoidal vessels. 
Many of the ancient and of the older writers 
have extended the term, not only to every com- 
Plication of this complaint, but also to hemor- 
thages from natural outlets ; and thus hemor- 
roids of the uterus, of the bladder, and of the 
mouth have been frequently ased to denote 
hemorrhage from these parts. Since the time 
of Morecacm, the term has been applied indif- 
ferently to that morbid condition which was 
generally attributed to dilatation of the hem- 
orrhoidal veins, and to hemorrhage from the 
rectum, alth some authors have endeav- 
oured to restrict it to one or other of them. 
meine Naty aeeeaencen Stl, mdent 
whether appearing separately or in conjunction, 
arise from the same source, ! shall consider 
them as varieties of the same disease. It will, 
bowever, be shown that the hemorrhoidal tu- 
mours consist of differeat kinds or modifica- 
tions of structural lesion, and that either of 
them may take place independently of, as well 
as in connexion with a discharge of blood from 
the anus. 

5. i. General Character and Symptoms of Ham- 
orrhoide.—The first attack is usually slight, and 
often attended by little constitutional disorder. 
Slight pain, beat, weight, or fulness are felt at 
the extremity of the rectum, or about the sa- 
crum, sometimes extending to the perineum, 
with obecure tenesmus or pain at stool, often 
with costiveness, and occasionally with an ir- 
regular or irritated state of the bowels. The 
sensibility of the bladder or urethra is frequent- 

, also, increased. After a short time. or in 
two or three days at most, a slight flow of 
blood, generally of a bright colour, is observed 
with the faces, or smearing their surface. In 
some persons this flow does not take place, 
oe in early attacks ; but when it does, 

is usually critical, and al] the symptoms sub- 
side. When this discharge does not occur, as 
well as very frequently when it does, one or 
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more tumours, of varied size, begin to appear 
within or at the a of the anus. These tu- 
mours are preceded by a stinging or pricking 
pain, which increases as they baa + Or are 
compressed by the sphincter ani. Acmetimes 
blood oozes from their surface, or is squirted 
out through small apertures when at stool, 
Occasionally they remain dry, or are moistened 
by a colourless serum ; but in either case they 
collapse after a short time, and entirely or 
partially disappear. 

6. After a longer or shorier interval the ame 
train of symptoms returns, generally in a great- 
er degree, and acquires increased severity by 
the repetition. The pains are more acute, es- 
pecially when sitting, standing, or walking ; 
and often extend down the insides of the hips 
and thighs; the blood is discharged in greater 
quantity ; and the tumours, if they have pre- 
viously been developed, become larger or more 
numerous. Subsequently, when they collapse, 
and particularly when they have been often 
distended, they present so many flaps of skin, 
and, when external, form a serrated margin to 
the sete 

7. In irritable or weak persons, eepecially 
when the complaint is simple or primary, is se- 
vere, or returns often, the local alteration af- 
fects more of less the general health. Fre- 
quent chills or coldness, alternating with flush- 
es, dryness of the mouth, hardness or frequen- 
cy of pulse, costiveness, pallor of the counte- 
nance, and other febrile sym are com- 
plained of. The functions of digestion are also 
more or less deranged, aad the bowels are ei- 
ther costive or irregular, especially when the 
complaint is dependant upon disorder of the 
hepatic organs. When it is associated with 
disease of the lungs, the symptoms referrible 
to the chest are generally materially alleviated 
by it, especially if it be attended by sanguine- 
ous discharge ; and a similar result follows its 
occurrence in plethoric persons liable to head- 
aches, or to congestion of the brain or liver. In 
all cases, however, care should be taken not to 
mistake the constitutional disorder, or the af- 
fection of remote organs, often occasioning the 
disease, for sympathetic disturbance preceding 
the hemorrhoidal attack. A minute examina- 
tion of the relation of the complaint with other 
ailments should always be instituted before the 
indications of cure are determined upon. 

8. Such is the usual course of hemorrhoidal 
attacks ; but the sense or weight, heat, fulness, 
or constriction, with more or leas ae about 
the ants, and slight constitutional bance 
occasionally occur without either effusion of 
blood or the formation of tomours, even in old 
cases; and the hemorrhage sometimes takes. 
place without the tumours, bat seldom without 
being ushered in by the other Per amom In- 
deed, in all cases, indications of congestion, or 
of increased action of the vessels of the 
are present in some degree, these states of the 
vessels constituting a principal feature of the 
complaint. Both the local and constitutional 
symptoms, aod the structural lesions, show 
shat tharenced determination of blood to the 
extreme vessels of the part in most cases, and 
impeded retarn of it from them in others, are 
the chief pathological conditions of the disease. 

9. ii. ne amorrhoidal Tumours — The 
nature of these tumours, was not_ 
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until lately. They were usually distinguished 
into inéernal and ezternal, and into bleeding and 
blind piles, according to their situation in re- 
apect of the verge of the anus, and to their con- 
mnexion with a sanguineous discharge. But 
most of the older writers and many of the mod- 
erns, and among the latter the Beris, Home, 
Batuiz, Cooper, &c., imputed them to dilata- 
tion of the veins. More correct views as to 
their structure were entertained firat by Le 
Daan and Ricnter, perhaps also by Cutten 
and Apggnetuy ; and more certainly by Cuave- 
sizer, De Larroque, De Montsore, Carver, 
aod Cortes. From my own observations, a8 
well as (rom the researches of these and other 
pathologists, hereafter referred to, there are 
three kinds of hemorrhoidal tumours, differing 
essentially both in their structure and appear- 
ance.—a. The frst, or most common kind, is 
firet seen in the form of fleshy tubercles of a 
brownish or pale-red colour, situate within the 
anus, or descending from the rectum. They 
have a somewhat solid or spongy feel; and, 
when divided, they present a compact or po- 
rous and bloody surface. As the blood oozes 
from the cut surfaces, they become pale and 
flaccid. When the tamours are ezternal, they 
are paler and more elastic ; are infiltrated by 
eerum; and are sooner produced, and disap- 
see more readily than when they are inéernal. 

mo either case, they often contain a_ central 
cavity filled with fluid or coagulated blood, of a 
dark colour. This cavity is either smooth or 
granulated, and minute vessels may be traced 
into it; Mr. Carvert states that it has no di- 
rect connexion with any larger vessels. It is 
usually emall; generally about the size of a pea, 
but sometimes that of a bean or walnut, or even 
larger. More frequently, however, there is no 
regular cavity or cyst; the substance of the 
tumour being as if infiltrated with blood, which 
becomes coagulated and dark ; but this appear- 
ance is not owing to extravasation, but rather 
to dilatation of a number of small vessels which 
traverse the tissue in the direction of the axis 
of the rectum, as, upon dividing the part langi- 
fadinally, numerous dark streaks are seen in 
Jts substance, while a section made transverse- 
ly shows only small, roundish specks. 

10. The patient is usually made sensible of 
the development of these tumours by a pecu- 
liar prieking or stinging sensation, within or at 
the margin of the anus; and one or more are 
found slightly elevated, or pressed downward 
by tbe sphineter. The increase of these tu- 
mours takes place more by elongation than by 
oxpansion, and they assume a conical form, 
and are larger than their necks. Sometimes 
blood is exhaled from their surface ; in other 
éasea, or on other occasions, a serous fluid is 
exuded ; and occasionally they are entirely dry, 
eapecially when they are external. In either 
case they generally disappear in two, three, or 
foor days, but return again at an uncertain or 
at a regular period, ard increase in size, be- 
coming firmer in texture. After some blood is 
evacuated from them, or after the determina- 
tion of blood to the parts has eeased, they col- 
lapee, leaving small pendulous flape of skin, 
which ultimately disappear if the tumours have 
been small; but if they have been large, these 
flaps continue conspicuous, and give a project- 
4ng.and irregular margin to the anys. Having 
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been strangulated by the sphincter, or repeat- 
edly engorged with blood or lymph, or chroni- 
cally inflamed, these tamours become more 
solid and almost permanent, are 8 source of 
constant discomfort, and give rise to several 
of the consequences and complications about 
to be noticed ($ 20). 

11. The permanent estate of the tumours is 
owing partly to the development of capillary 
vessels, and partly to the effused blood and 
lymph becoming organized ; this latter circom- 
stance, especially, giving rise to the execres- 
cences or irregular mass of tamours found 
around the anus in those subject to heemer- 
thoids. Occasionally the tumours acquire a 
very great size, arising from the effusion of 
much blood in the central cavity, and of blood 
and lymph in the cuticular envelopes. In- 
stances of the eaurmous size of these tumours 
have been recorded by Sonmucner, Carver, 
and other writers about to be referred to. 

12. b. Hemorrhoidal tamours formed by « 
varicose state of the veins of the rectum are not 8d 
common as those just described. They seldom 
attract attention until they have made some 
progress, for the distention takes place very 
gradually, without causing much sympathetic 
disturbance, or materially increasing previous 
disorder. ‘They are not so disposed to enlarge 
at particular periods, and are more permasent 
and less painful than the form already noticed. 
They are commonly of a dark or biuish coloar, 
and soft and elastic to the touch. Wheo com- 
pressed by the finger they become ecnsibly less, 
but return to their former state when the pres- 
sure is removed. They are round and broad 
at the base, and often distributed in irregutar 
or ill-defined clusters. They evince little dis- 
position to bleed, unless when ruptured or im 
jured. They appear crowded together, extend 
up the rectum, are more or lesa internal, or 
become external chiefly during costiveness, or 
when the patient is straining at stool, or after 
a fecal evacuation; while the former kind is 
limited, and generally external, or within the 
reach of the finger. Vatsatva, Lupwic, Perrr, 
Ricueranod, Beoin, Car.vert, and others have 
seen hemorrhoidal varices extend upward 
along the rectam to the colon, especially in per- 
sons who had experienced obstruction of the 
portal circulation. M. Besoin observes that, 
tD most cases, the dilated, superficial, sabma- 
cous, or subcutaneous voins are only the amall- 
er part of those surrounding the rectum. Some- 
times the lower part of this intestine appears 
as if plunged in the middle of a network of di- 
lated and engorged veins, forming 8 thick vae- 
cular ring, the incision or punctore of whieh 
may give rise to dangerous hemorrhages. M. 
Ricugranp found, upon dissection, these van- 
cose tumours filled with clotted blood, and their 
interiors continuous with those portions of the 
veins which retained their usaal size. These 
dilated vessels presented alternately a state of 
distention and their natural caliber, and were 
continued in every direction, forming a plexes 
around the outlet of the bowel, the dilated por- 
tions being covered only by the thinned am- 
cous membrane. 

13. As the varicose tumours arise from many 
of the causes that produce the precoding form 
(§ 9), and as both varieties occupy ncarly the 
same situation, it may. be reasonably inferred 
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that they may exist togetter, or that the latter 
may often give rise to the former in connexion 
with it. Now this is sometimes the case; in- 
flammatory irritation supervening in the course 
of the varicose form of the disease, superip- 
ducing the marisce, or the first variety of tu- 
tmour, and thereby ae the varicose char- 
acter of the former. Or a different procedure, 
as Mr. Catverr supposes, may take place ; the 
veins becoming dilated in consequence of the 
previous formation of the cellu tumours. 

complications of the tumours can be as- 
certained only by a careful examination, and 
by attention to the history, progress, and symp- 
tomatic relations of the case. 

14 ¢. A third form of hemorrhoidal tumours, 
of an erectile character, was first noticed by Sir 
Jauxs Eascr, and more particularly described 
by Mr. Cotiss. These tumours are of differ- 
ent sizes; are soft and spongy to the touch, 
of a purplish colour, with 8 number of minute 
but distinct vessels on the surface of each. 
One, two, or more of these tumours protrude 
through the anus when the patient is at stool. 
Early in the disease the protruded parts retire 
spontaneously ; but, in advanced stages, they 
require to be replaced by the hand. Alvine 
evacuation is followed by pain, which, especial- 
ly when the disease is prolonged, does not 
eease for two or three hours, and is attended 
by losses of blood, which sometimes occasion 
exsanguine exhaustion, the spAtncter ani be- 
coming wide and relaxed, and the tumours pro- 
truding. Dr. Cotres states that, on examine- 
tion after death, he found blood-vessels as large 
as crow-quills, running for some way down the 
intestine, and then dividing into a number of 
branches ; each of these vessels ramifying pro- 
fusely, and each forming, by the interlacing of 
its numerous branches, one of these erectile or 
vascular tumours. The trunks and branches 
of these vessels were covered only by the lining 
membrane of the intestine. 

[The late Dr. Geozor Busas, of New-York, 
thus speaks of hemorrhoidal tumours: “I 
have repeatedly injected these tumours with 
coloured water, both from the arteries and the 
veins, and when cut into while the fluid was 
injected, emall jets were observed to issue from 
many points. I have frequently dissected them 
with the greatest ease, and found that they 
were spongy, reddish, and contained both arter- 
jes and veins, the latter being most copious, 
but always perfectly healthy.”* 

Dr. Jonn Watson, of New-York (New-York 
Journ. of Med. for July, 1844), states that, so 
far from finding the veins in hemorrhoidal tu- 
mmoars “healthy,” he has often observed them 
not merely distended enormously beyond their 
natural size, but tortuous, convoluted, and 
thrown into irregular puuches, with their coats 
thickened, the blood within them cvagulated, 
and the cellular tissue surrounding them hyper- 
trophied and consolidated, precisely as we see 
in some of the worst forms of varices in the 
‘veins of the lanbs. 

Dr. W. also remarks, “On one occasion, in 
which I assisted Dr. Stevens in an operation 
for the removal of an immense protrusion of 
the anus, depending on a vast nomber of hem- 
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* ( A Treatise on the Malformations, Injuries, and Dis- 
eases of the Rectom and Anos,” by Gzonok Busug, M.D. 
New York, 1837, p. 182.) 
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orrboidal tumours that lay beneath the surface, 
and in which the parts were removed by ex- 
cision, I took occasion to examine the diseased 
structure carefully. After the excision, the 
exposed surface bled profusely. The hemor- 
rhage was checked with difficulty, and only 
after repeated and protracted efforts with the 
tampon, in which the patient appeared to suf- 
fer infinitely more than if ligatures bad been 
applied. On inspecting the well-exposed bleed- 
ing surfaces in this case, I could readily distin- 
guish the minute capillary arteries pouring out 
their delicate jets of red blood from the num- 
berless dilated veins, each of the size of a 
crow-quill, or larger, which gave the whole 
surface the perforated appearance of the top 
of a watering-spout, and from which issued a 
torrent of venous blood. I took occasion after- 
ward to examine the mass that had been re- 
moved. After it had lain a day or two in 
diluted alcoho}, the dilated veins on its surface 
had contracted nearly to their primitive size; 
bat, on tracing them inward, I found them 
communicating with pouches at least the sixth 
of an inch in diameter, which, when dissected 
from the surrounding parts, might, in size and 
form, be compared to small leeches. Many of 
these pouches communicated with a capi:Jary 
vessel at either extremity. Their coats were 
rather thick; they were filled with coagulated 
blood ; they were very numerous, pressed upon 
one another in all sorts of ways, and were held 
together by thickened and indurated cellular 
tissue. They were, io short, varicose pouches, 
formed in the course of the hemorrhoidal ves- 
sels, just as such pouches are seen to form in 
the branches of a varicose saphena vein, only 
more numerous, and in closer apposition than 
is usual in the latter case.”—( Loe. cit.)] 

15. iii. Of the Hemorrhoidal Discharges.—A. 
The ancients believed the blood to be dischar- 
ged from the tumid extremities of the hemor- 
rhoidal veins. Moroacm found these veins 
more or Jess dilated in several cases, and it 
was very generally considered that the blood 
oozed through, or proceeded from rupture of 
these vessels. The investigations of modern 
pathologists have satisfactorily shown that the 
hamorrhage may arise from various sources: 
lst. From congestion of the vessels of the part, 
fuilowed by exhalation or exudation from the 
internal surface of the rectum ; 2d. From irri- 
tation of this bowel, followed by vascular de- 
termination and sanguineous exhalation; 3d. 
From the surface of the hemorrhoidal tamours, 
especially those belonging to the first and third 
varieties ; and, 4th. From the rupture of vari- 
cose or enlarged vessels. When the blood 
proceeds from the frst or second of these eour- 
ces, it may be seen to exude from the surface 
of the protruded portion of bowel; and the 
diecharge generally removes all the symptoms 
characteristic of the complaint. It is also fre- 
quently preceded and followed by an exhalation 
of a serous nature from the same source. 
Hemorrhage, in connexion with the common 
form of tumour, may arise from exhalation 
from its surface ; or from the contraction of 
the sphincter forcing blood, in a fine stream, 
from one or more points of it; or from exha- 
lation from the adjoining rs min in 
consequence of congestion of, or of sanguinecus 
determination to the affected bowel. Where 
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the vascular or erectile tumours exist, blood is 
always discharged, and uniformly from their 
surface, The varicose form of tumoor is less 
frequently attended by hemorrhage than any 
of the others. When the blood proceeds from 
the rupture of enlarged or varicose vessels, it 

nerally flows in a stream while the patient 
is straining at stool, the flow increasing or re- 
turning when this effort is repeated. The pas- 
sage, also, of hardened faces over the congested 
or inflamed mucous surface of the rectum, or 
over the tamours developed beneath this sur- 
face, or over the enlarged or distended vessels, 
may lacerate or injure them in such a manner 
as to be followed by hemorrhage, but in such 
cases the discharge is usually slight. 

16. In many cases the bl flows for a 
short time only, and is not again seen until the 
next attack; but in others it is observed re- 
peatedly when the bowels are acted upon, or 
the discharge is renewed, when the feces are 
expelled, for several days. It is generally of a 
red colour, and either covers or follows the 
feecal evacuation; but when it is consequent 
upon venous affection or dilatation, it is of a 
dark hue, and follows, or is partially mixed 
with the feces. 

17. B. The returns and amount of the hemor- 
rhoidal discharge are extremely various, but in 
many instances a periodical return is observed 
in both males and females. In females the 
hsemorrhoidal not infrequently takes the place 
of the catamenial discharge, especially at the 
age when the latter usually ceases, and assumes 
aperiodic form. In some instances these evac- 
uations alternate. When the morbid action 
has once commenced in this part of the body, 
it being favoured by peculiarity of etructure 
and by several pathological relations (4 30), 
there is always a predisposition thereby formed 
to the recurrence of it; and the same causes 
still operating, it at length becomes habitaal, 
and even necessary to the prevention of more 
serious maladies. It bas been satisfactorily 
shown by observation that, as long as the caus- 
ee of hemorrhoids continue, the evacuation 
attending them is a wholesome occurrence, 
inasmuch as an overloaded state of the vascular 
system, that would otherwise induce dangerous 
visceral disease, is thereby removed. In all 
cases, therefore, when hemorrhoidal affections 
depend upon constitutional causes, or are con- 
nected with any indications of visceral disease, 
ot have existed for a considerable time, their 
return should not be prevented, unless other 
sources of discharge, or other sanguineous 
evacuations are substituted for them; but 
when they proceed from causes which are 
chiefly or entirely local, neither the vascular 
system nor constitution, nor any important in- 
ternal organ manifesting disorder, a more ac- 
tive interference may be attempted, although 
even then with caution, especially if there be 
any tendency to vascular plethora, and if the 
prseipal causes of the disease are still in oper- 
ation, 

18. The quantity of blood lost in each attack 
may be very trifling, may not exceed a drachm 
or two; or it may amount, at one time, to sev- 
eral pounds. Instances are adduced by Rao- 
pive, Feenstivs, Lanzom, Harrie, Srinvier, 
Mogurine, Horrmawn, Earte, Catvert, and 
others, in which the quantity discharged seem- 
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ed enormous. Mr. Carvert supposes that the 
vessels in such cases are in a state of extreme 
excitement ; but this is by no means a correct 
inference, as in most cases of excessive dis- 
charge the hemorrbage is passive or venous, 
or is consequent upon congestion, or upon in- 
terrupted circulation through the hemorrhoidal 
vessels, The evacuation more commonly is 
excessive from its frequent retarn than from 
its quantity at any one time; and it not infre- 
quently induces a state of exsanguine exhaus- 
tion, requiring the most decided interference. 
19. C. A colourless Hamorrhoidal Discharge 
—Mucous or Serous Hemorrhoids (H. mucose 
vel serose) of authors; Hémorrhoides blanches, 
Brown ; Medorrhaa Ani, J. P. Feawx—eome- 
times takes place, and either follows the dis- 
charge of blood, or attends the hemorrhoidal 
tumours, especially thoee belonging to the firet 
variety, It varies much as to quantity and ap- 
pearance. It is either watery or mucous, or 
resembles a weak solution of gum, or it is al- 
buminous and like the white of egg. Whea 
watery, serous, or mucous, it usually exudes 
slightly from the anus; wher more abundant 
or albuminous, it is commonly passed at stool 
In cases attended by much heat and irritation 
about the anus, a colourless exudation, consist- 
ing chiefly of an increased secretion from the 
follicalar glands of the part, takes place. Theee 
varieties of colourless discharge are most fre- 
quent when there is little or no hemorrhage, 
and when the disease is associated with ascar- 


of Hamorrhoids, local and constitutional. 
flammation is one of the most frequent morbid 
associations of hemorrhoids. It is attended 
by more or less swelling and redness of the 
Jower part of the rectum and anus; by throb- 
bing, and by increased sensibility and beat, ag- 
gravated by the passage of feces. The san- 
guineous discharge is slight or absent, but if 
become abundant the symptoms subside. A 
mucous discharge is, however, not uncommon. 
Sometimes the inflammation is severe, and 
implicates not merely the mucous membrase 
and subjacent cellular tissue, but also, in a 
slighter degree, the prostate gland and neck 
of the bladder, occasioning much pain in the 
perineum, sacrum, &c., with dysuria, or even 
strangury. ‘The irritation may even extend to 
the womb in females. The tumefied state of 
the lower part of the intestine in these cases, 
together with the inflamed tumours, and the 
spasmodic constriction of the sphincter, pro- 
duces obstinate constipation and straining or 
tenesmas. Not infrequently the protrusion of 
the tumours, when internal, with a portion of 
the mucous membrane, follows the action of 
the bowels, and the inflamed tumours, beiag 
strangulated by the sphincter, become remark- 
ably painful, or even ultimately slough. With 
the severity of the local symptoms, the consti- 
tution generally sympathizes ; and febrile symp- 
toms are developed, particularly in irritable or 
nervous temperaments. 

21. B. Fissures or rhagades of the anus are 
not uncommon in cases of hemorrhoidal ta- 
mours. They may commence in small longi- 
tudinal ulcerations ; but they more frequently 
seem to take place as follows: When the tu- 
mours are large and numerous, hardened frcal 
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matters, in passing forcibly between them, 
orack or slightly tear them at their bases, the 
chronic infammation in this situation harden- 
ing and rendering the tissues less yielding to 
any distending power. These fissures are most 
apt to occur when the tumours are situated 
upon the sphincter. They are usually slight 
at first, but they enlarge, owing to the frequent 
eperation of the causes that produced them 
and to the lodgment of fecal matters, and oc- 

‘ easion t pain, which continues for some 
boars after each stool, and spasmodic constric- 
tion of the sphincter. Herpetic or other chron- 
ic eruptions sometimes also appear about the 
anus, and favour the supervention of these fis- 
sures, by rendering the surface harder and less 
eapable of distention, or by diminishing its vital 
cohesion. Fissures of the anus mostly occur 
as @ consequence of the first and third variety 
of bemorrhoidal tumour. 

22. C. Ulceration or abscess, frequently pase- 
ing into fistula, often follows hemorrhoids: par- 
ticularly when inflammation occurs. When 
the inflammation is superficial, affecting chiefly 
tae mucous membrane, it gives rise to ulcera- 
tion in one or more points, especially in the 
situation of the tumours ; and it may penetrate 
deeply, or be followed by smal] abecesses, either 
in these tumours or in their vicinity. When 
the inflammation is more deeply seated, impli- 
cating the cellular and adipose tissues, an ab- 
acess then forms very readily, and often rapidly. 
Pain, tension, and heat about the anus are then 
severe, and with the throbbings extend up the 
pelvis. When the abscess is anterior to the 
anus, and presses upon the urethra, and 
adjoining the neck of the bladder, the suffering 
is very great, and sometimes is attended by 
strangury or total retention of urine. The ab- 
acess, in the female, occasionally extends to 
one of the labia, or even breaks into the vagina, 
er into fistula in that or in an adjoining 
situation. Of this I have seen several instan- 
ces. (See art. Rectum.) 

(Such cases, according to Dr. Buarxr, are far 
from being uncommon, and are too often over- 
looked. : 
ger ought to be cautiously introduced, and after 
a little exploration, a small depression, marking 
the fistulous orifice, may be discovered on each 
tumour thus affected. But should this attempt 
feil, the buttocks may be forcibly separated by 
an assistant, while the patient bears down; 
then, with a strong light and a probe of a small 
size, the sinus will easily found. Dr. B. 
atates that in @ majority of cases but one tu- 
sour is fistulous. ; 

23. D. Hemorrhoidal tenesmus, or spasmodic 
constriction of the sphincter, frequently with pro- 
trusion of the mucous coat of the rectum, is 8 com- 
pon of hemorrhoidal affections, 
part when the tumours are inflamed, or 
when there are fissures between them (4 21). 
If the tumours are seated within, or above the 
sphincter, or if the mucous or sub-mucous tie- 
sjsues are much tumefied or infiltrated by inflam- 
matory determination, the actions of the parts 
ef the bowel above this, or the efforts at expel- 
ling fecal matters, are attended by much tenes- 
mus, and often cause a protrusion of the tu- 
mours and tumefied parte, sometimes to the 
extent of partial invagination of the rectum. 
When the sphincter is spasmodically constrict- 
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ed, in consequence either of the irritation of 
the internal surface of the intestine, or of fis- 
sures in the anus, the veins are grasped so 
firmly by it as to give rise to a congested or 
varicose state of thuse external to or below the 
constriction, and the disease is thereby aggra- 
vated and prolonged. This irritable or spas- 
modic state of the sphincter may exist in ner- 
vous persons, without fissure or inflammation, 
and be attended by great pain, as shown by M. 
Dorvytesm; but it most commonly is associ- 
ated with one or both of these morbid states, 
as well as with a bloody or colourless discharge, 
and with hemorrhoidal tumours, or with either 
of them only. 

24. E. The pain of hamorrhoids varies in 
character in different cases. In some it is con- 
stant; aggravated upon passiog a motion, and 
is attended by heat and throbbing: it is then 
owing chiefly to inflammation. In others it is 
intermittent, extremely severe at times ; comes 
on and ceases suddenly ; is eased by pressure ; 
and is of a nervous character. This kind of 
pain is often connected with spasmodic con- 
striction of the sphincter, and was denominated 
proctalgia by Sauvacrs. The pain is often, alzo, 
connected with fissure, as shown by Boyes, 
Meeat, Monreore, and others; and is then 
pungent, leacinating, cutting, lacerating or pe- 
culiar, and greatly aggravated by the action of 
the bowels. In many cases, the pain extends 
to the insides of the hips and the back of the 
thighs, or to the urinary organs and urethra, 
and occasionally up the pelvis into the abdo- 
men. Indeed, colicky pains, often of a severa 
kind, usher in an hemorrhoidal attack, as well 
as supervene in its course, or upon certain 
modes of curing it, as upon the application of 
ligatures on the tumours. 

[The constant pain, tenesmus, strangury, 
and dysuary which these tumours produce wear 
the patient down, giving rise to sleeplesness, 
anxiety, and fever, and, in some cases, 80 ex- 
cruciating is the pain that the patient must 
remain perfectly tranquil, as the least motion 
exasperates his sufferings to an intolerable de- 
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25. F. Irritation or inflammation of the neck 
of the bladder and prostate ; painful affections of 
these parts of the urethra, and of the vesicule 
seminales; difficult or painful micturition ; re- 
tention of urine; and prolapee of a portion of 
the rectum, are not infrequent complications 
of hemorrhoids. As more remote consequences 
of the disease may be mentioned, fistula in 
ano, recto-vaginal fistula, induration and thick- 
ening of the surrounding cellular tissue, per- 
manent stricture of the rectum, and chronic or 
constant prolapeus ani. These, and some other 
organic lesions consequent upon hemorrhoidal 
attacks, are fully described in the article Rec- 
Tum.* 
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26. II. Diacnosis.—a. Hemorrhoids may be 
confounded with Intestinal Hamoregace ($ 
185), but in that disease the local symptoms 
and lesions characteristic of hemorrhoids are 
not present in a prominent or primary manner ; 
nor can a varicose state of the vessels, nor any 
other form of tumour, be detected, upon exam- 
ining the rectum with the finger. Besides, in- 
testinal hemorrhage is more generally a symp- 
tom of an acute or dangerous visceral disease, 
and more frequently appears in the advanced 
stages of adynamic or other fevers, or as a 
symptom of non-febrile cachuxia, than the hem- 
orrboidal discharge, while this latter is more 
commonly the principal and most manifest, if 
not the primary affection. It may, however, 
sometimes happen that a patient subject to 
hemorrhoidal! affections is seized with low fe- 
ver, or with remittent or simple fever, compli- 
cated with congestion or obstruction of the liv- 
er, With or without jaundice, and hemorrhage 
from the bowels supervenes. The question ts, 
whether, in either of these cases, the blood is 
discharged from the intestinal mucous surface 
(see arts. Fevers, § 474, and Hamorenscr, 
4 185, 196), or from the hemorrhoidal vessels 
or tumours (4 15). These are not uncommon 
cases; I have seen several. A fatal instance 
of this kind occurred in my practice while wn- 
ting this article. The diagnosis is of impor- 
tance, as thu prognosis and treatment are both 
affected by it. If pain, tumours, or other symp- 
toms referrible to the rectum or anus are pres- 
ent; if they be increased by the action of the 
bowels, and the blood discharged at that time 
appear fluid and recently extravasated ; and if 
an examination of these parts, as far as it can 
‘be accomplished, show the presence or increase 
of hemorrhoidal disease, then the hemorrhage 
proceeds from it; but if the blood be clotted, 
very dark, mixed with the sccretions or fercas, 
or consist of small coagula, the calls to stool 
not being attended by any distress, the source 
of the discharge is above that which is the seat 
of hamorrhoids, and the examination post-mor- 
tem wil] show the accuracy of the inference. 

27. 6. Hemorrhoidal tumours may be con- 
founded with fungows or polypows tumours or ex- 
crescences of the rectum or anus ; but these lat- 
ter enlarge progressively, their surfaces are in- 
dolent, and they rarely give rise to hemorrhage, 
or to paroxysinal attacks resembling hemor- 
thoids, or to inflammation of the adjoining parts. 
Venereal excrescences about the anus may be 
ascertained by the history of the case, by their 
development exteriorly to the rectum only, 
and by the morbid appearance of their surface. 
The slightest observation and the least experi- 
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ence are sufficient for the diagnosis ia these 
cases. 

(These tumours may also be confounded with 
prolapeus of the mucous membrane of the rec- 
tum, especially that chronic affection in which 
a flap of the mucous membrane, on either side, 
is forced down, and becomes thick and rugous, 
The semilunar form of these flaps, the extent 
of their base, our ability to glide the folded 
membrane between the finger and thumb, as 
well as their freedom from hemorrhage and 
erection, are characters very different from 
those which belong to hemorrhoidal tumours.) 

28. III. Cavses.—a. The antecedent or pre- 
disponent causes of hemorrhodse are tempers- 
ment, and constitution, age, sex, climate, and 
modes of living. Persons of a melancholic, 
bilious, or sanguineo-bilious temperament, of a 
plethoric habit of body, and with a venous sys- 
tem prominently developed, are most liable to 
this disease. The remark of Stadt, that “‘ sub- 
jectis accidere solet facilius bic fuxus sanguin- 
eo-cholericis, et sanguineo-melancholicis pleth- 
ora affectis,” is very near the truth. ing 
to this predisposition, the complaint is oftea 
hereditary, as fully shown by Hatter, Aubert, 
Laxeroguz, Montsoee, and others. It is most 
common in mature age, when the abdominal 
viscera are in a state of greatest activity, aad 
the vascular system most plethoric, and, com- 
sequently, when these viscera are most liable 
to disorder and to vascular determination 
When it occurs in early puberty or soon after- 
ward, it is chiefly owing to the determination 
of blood to the vicinity of the rectum, often fa- 
voured or induced by excessive venereal induol- 
gences. Hemorrhoids seldom appear before 
puberty ; and yet I have seen several instances 
of it in children. I very recently prescribed 
for the disease in a boy of five years. Trwna, 
Avzerti, and many of the authors referred to 
adduce similar cases, most of which they im- 
pute to hereditary disposition. Authors differ 
as to its greater prevalence in males or in fe- 
males. uch depends upon the circumstances 
in which the latter are placed ; but it is more 
frequent in females about the period of the cee- 
sation of the catamenia, and afterward, and da- 
Ting pregnacy, than at any other time; and 
these and other circumstancea may render it 
almost, if not quite, as frequent in them as in 
males. M. Monreore supposes that it is more 
common in females in an accidental or ocea- 
sional form, and in males in a regalar or com 
stant manner. 

{We believe that this disease is far more 
prevalent in males than in females, previous to 
the cessation of the meustrual flux in the lat- 
ter ; but after that period females are more K- 
able to it than males. } 

29. Climate has some influence in disposing 
to the complaint. Warm, moist, and miasma- 
tous climates are much more favourable to it 
than those which are dry, cold, or temperate. 
The former develop the bilious, melancholic, 
and choleric constitutions, relax the venous 
system, and favour obstructions of the abdom- 
inal viscera, changes most conducive to ham- 
orrhoids. Much, however, will depend upon 
the modes of life, the manners, and the morals of 
the inhabitants. [We agree with Dr. Busasz 
in opinion that changeable weather, such as 
we experience in this country especially, is a 
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frequent source of hemorrhoidal affections. 
There is no more frequent disease, perhaps, in 
the United States than the one under consid- 
eration ; and there can be no doubt that it is 
frequently induced by the frequent and sudden 
accumulation of blood in the internal organs, 
when the surface of the body, which has been 
hot, becomes rapidly cooled by the sudden re- 
duction of temperature. “The spring,” says 
Dr. B., “ is the period most favourable to the 
development of hemorrhoids; first, because 
the mass of the blood is increased in conse- 
quence of the secretions having been diminish- 
ed during the winter; secondly, because the 
absorption of caloric expands the blood; and, 
thirdly, because the phenomena of life are more 
active at this season.”] Hadils of life exert 
the greatest influence in causing the disease. 
Sedentary occupations, and indolence with lux- 
urious nourishment, must, ag Dr. J. Jonnson 
remarks, either find some outlet to the super- 
abundant Auids, or bring on a train of diseases. 
Hemorrhoids and gout are the common con- 
sequences of this state of things. Many peo- 
ple who have led an active life for many years, 
on leaving off business and indulging in repose, 
become, for the first time, affected with piles. 
The sitting posture, retained for many hours in 
succession, or habitually, particularly on warm 
or soft cushions ; full or rich food; beating or 
stimulating diet, and intoxicating beverages ; 
inordinate excitement of the sexual organs; 
habitual constipation, and the use of warm or 
irritating lavements, and strait corsets, not only 
predispose to, but often also directly produce 
this complaint. It is owing to the association 
of several of these causes that piles are so 
common among persons occupied at the desk, 
and among tailors and shoemakers, as well as 
among the inhabitants of Turkey and of other 
Eastern countries. It has been very often re- 
marked that hemorrhoids are more prevalent 
in spring and summer than in winter ; and this 
appears to be the case. A disordered state of 
the alimentary canal and of the liver, and the 
suppression of other discharges, have a great 
influence in favouring an attack. 

30. 6. The occasional exciting causes are, Ist. 
Whatever inordinately excites the rectum and 
lower part of the colon, particularly too large 
or too often-repeated doses of calomel, aloes, 
colocynth, black hellebore, camboge, or scam- 
mony ; occasionally, also, of rhubarb, the neu- 
tral sulphates, and of any other purgatives in- 
judiciously prescribed or exerting a drastic ac- 
tion; the passage of acrid bile; the irritation 
caused by worms; many of the substances said 
to be emmenagogue ; all the preparations of 
mercury in large or frequent doses ; the liquor 
arsenicalis, when thus employed ; and the in- 
appropriate use of chalybeates ; 2d. Whatever 
prevents the return of blood through the hem- 
orrhoidal veins, as constipation, the lodgment 
of hardened feces in the rectum or lower parts 
of the colon, and repeated efforts at evacua- 
tion ; torpor, congestion, or structural lesions 
of the liver, and obetructed Gs is chi 
the portal system ; the pressure of a pregnan 
enlarged, or displaced uterus, or of a diseased 
ovarium ; and disease of the prostate or sphinc- 
ter ani; 3d. Whatever excites and determines 
an increased flow of blood to the sexual and 
urinary organs, as venereal excesses, spirituous 
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liquors, the irritation of calculi, of cantharides, 
&c. ; 4th. External irritation of adjoining parts ; 
prolonged walks in hot weather ; riding in coach- 
es, Or op horses or mules without a saddle : 
“Nam solet a nudo surgere ficus equo” (Mar- 
miat, l. xiv., epig., 85), and the frequent applica- 
tion of leeches to the anus; and, 5th. The lo- 
cal influence of cold or warmth, as sitting on 
the ground, or on stone seats or on damp cush- 
ions, and the habit of standing with the back to 
the fire. Besides the foregoing, various other 
circumstances occasionally cause this com- 
plaint, as the more violent mental emotions, both 
exciting and depressing ; errors of diet and of 
regimen ; inordinate excesses of any kind; and 
diseases of other organs, particularly those of 
the lungs or liver. Hemorrhoids are, more- 
over, sometimes critical in other maladies, es- 
pecially in fevers and in inflammations of the 
brain, or of any of the viscera lodged in the 
thoracic and abdominal cavities. Owing gen- 
erally to the association of several of the above 
causes, this complaint is very common in the 
upper classes of society, in both its simple and 
more complicated states ; and hence the num- 
ber of treatises which have appeared on it and 
its consequences. . 

(There is one cause peculiar to females about 
the period of the change of life, and that is the 
cessation of the natural menstrual discharge, 
in consequence of which, especially in plethoric 
women, the system becomes surcharged with 
blood. If, under such circumstances, the ves- 
sels of the rectum exhale the superfluous blood, 
it may be looked upon as a fortunate occur- 
rence, for in this way fatal attacks of apoplexy 
and other diseases are warded on) 

31. IV. Proonosis.—A favourable opinion of 
the result may generally be entertained in all 
the simple states of this affection, particularly 
when the patient is not far advanced in life, 
when the constitution is not in fault, and when 
the lungs, the liver, and brain present no ten- 
dency to disease. In other circumstances, and 
when the complaint is periodic, the removal of 
it, however cautiously effected, may be follow- 
ed by serious effects, and especially by diseas- 
es of the lungs. (See $ 3, 30). In all cases 
the prognosis should be founded upon a knowl- 
edge of the causes, of the form, and of the com- 
plication of the disorder. If the causes be not 
obviated, either the disease will return after a 
time, or it will be followed by a more serious 
malady. The extent and frequency of the dis- 
charge must always be taken into account, as 
well as the form of hemorrhoidal tumour. The 
more common variety of tumour is seldom at- 
tended by any risk, unless in the circumstan- 
ces just alluded to, or when otherwise compli- 
cated, locally or constitutionally. But the var- 
icose tumours require a more cautious or re- 
served opinion ; for, ander the most judicious 
management, the more prominent or distended 
parts of the vessels may burst by a thinning 
process, and occasion profuse hemorrhage. 
They are also generally connected with more 
or less visceral disease or constitutional disor- 
der. The prognosis should not be materially 
different from that just stated, when the com- 
plaint is complicated with inflammation, for 
some one of its terminations, as abscess, ulcer- 
ations, or fissures between the tumours, fistula, 
spasm of the sphincter, prolapsus or invagina-- 
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tion of a portion of the bowel, and even per- 
manent stricture of the rectum, may take place, 
however judicious the treatment may be, and 
occasion very great or prolonged suffering, if 
not imminent danger. When the complaint is 
connected with visceral disease, and especially 
with pulmonary disease, the opinion should be 
formed chiefly with reference to this associa- 
tion, and the hemorrhoidal affection should be 
80 managed as to prove a derivation from the 
internal malady, and to prevent its increase. 

32. V. Treatuent.—A. The propriety of sup- 
pressing the hemorrhoidal discharge ought always 
to be considered when entering upon the treat- 
ment of it. Cutten erred egregiously in con- 
sidering the complaint as generally local, and 
in recommending a local treatment; and in 
this he has been too closely followed by surgi- 
cul writers. This practice, as Dr. J. Jonnson 
observes, of removing the disease as speedily 
as possible, is very well in sound constitations ; 
but where there is any defect in the system or 
organ predisposed to disease, we should be 
careful in avoiding the sudden stoppage of the 
hemorrhoidal movement or discharge. Hir- 
Ppocrates observed that this complaint often 
protected the system from other maladies ; and 
a similar opinion has been offered by Stant, 
Horrmann, Acsertt, Rosen, Ricnter, and oth- 
ers. This is especially applicable to persons 
who are liable, hereditarily or otherwise, to 
gout, consumption, apoplexy, palsy, or other 
kinds of hemorrhage. Mr. Howsnrp states 
that a gentleman, subject to periodic hemor- 
thoids, was induced by a quack, and in oppo- 
sition to the regular opinion, to have recourse 
to a strong vitriolic wash. This cured the dis- 
charge, but the patient died soon afterward of 
gout in the stomach. M. Monrecre adduces 
proofs of a number of diseases having been 
produced by the suppression of piles ; the most 
common of these being fevers,* heemorrhages, 
inflammations of the Jungs or pleura, phthisis, 
apoplexy, and various other internal and organ- 
ic maladies. Mr. Carverr saw gastric fever 
follow the application of cold water to the anus 
for hemorrhoids. I was lately consulted in a 
case of apoplexy consequent on the stoppage 
of the discharge, and, some years since, in a 
case of fever, and in another of melancholy 
from this cause. 

33. B. Constitutional Treatment.—The often- 
cr the hemorrhoidal attack is renewed the 
more liable will it be to recur, and the greater 
will be the risk of effecting a sudden cure. On 
this account, it is most desirable to ascertain 
the causes of the complaint, and to remove 


* A gentleman, between fifty and pr who had suffered 
the mucoos mem- 


‘tacked only the “ before, and was restless and despond- 
ing. Calomel with camphor ; effervescing draughts with 
the carbonate of euda in excess; Seltzer water with old 
wine ; Jazative enemata, and various other means, both in- 
ternal and external, were shea pee sccording to the rapid 
| steraren allan ec the third night he became de- 

rioas ; econ afterward comatose ; and, although the hwm- 
-orrhoidal icroapiit Tetarned, from the use of the calomel, 
“be died on the eighth day of the disease, Inspection of the 
‘body wae not permitted. 
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them, as being most necessary, not only to the 
efficacy, but also to the safety of the treatment. 
Piles being among those diseases which it is 
sometimes dangerous to cure, care should be 
taken to distinguish those which ought from 
those which ought not to be removed. M. 
Mownreoae justly remarks that those which are 
of a constitutional nature, or which the con- 
stitution, as it were, requires, ere generally of 
long standing—sometimes from youth ; or they 
replace some serious or habitual affection; the 

are hereditary, attended by well-marked indi- 
cations of plethora ; take place from various 
and opposite exciting causes, or without any 
obvious cause; are preceded by constitutional 
symptoms; are succeeded by an improved state 
of health, whether there be discharge or not; 
and, finally, are accompanied or followed by 
inconvenience when interrupted or suppressed : 
all these circumstances indicating a constitu- 
tional disorder which it is dangerous to meddle 
with too rashly. When hemorrhoids are more 
strictly accidental, the symptoms and occa- 
sions of their appearance are different from 
the above, and they may be subjected to more 
active treatment. But even these become, 
after frequent repetition or long continuance, 
habitual to the system—often a safety-valye to 
the circulation, and require a constitutional 
and cautious treatment. In most circumstan- 
ces, however, of the disease, strict attention to 
diet, and to the state of the excretions, with 
stomachic or deobstruent laxatives, when there 
is any tendency to constipation ; and with cool- 
ing diapboretics when there is any febrile move- 
ment present, will be productive of benefit. 
When the secretions and excretions from the 
bowels are deficient, a few grains of bloe pil, 
or of hydrargyrum cum creta, with one of ipe- 
cacuanha, and five or six of extract of taraxa- 
cum or of soap. should be taken at bedtime, 
and a draught, with equal parts of the eom- 
pound infusions of gentian and of senna the 
next moming, or a tea-spoonful of either of the 
electuaries in the Appendiz (F. 82, 89, 98, 798) 
at night. When constitutional irritation ex- 
ists, the camphor mixture, and solution of the 
acetate of ammonia, may be given with sweet 
spirits of nitre, and the inspissated juice of 
the sambucus, or the infusion of the tilea Eu- 
ropes with the carbonate of soda or of pot- 
ash, with the extract of taraxacum. The ni- 
trate of potash may also be given with the 
electuary, or in a diaphoretic or diuretic mix- 
ture. en the complaint is connected with 
vascular picthora, the treatment should be 
based upon this circumstance; and a spare 
farinaceous diet, an open state of all the emunc- 
tories, and regular exercise ought to be en- 
forced. If these be neglected, the suppression 


je. | Of the discharge may be followed by some one 


of the maladies alluded to above. Jn other 
respects, the treatment should be directed ac- 
cording to the peculiarities and complications 
of the case, as shown in the sequel; and or- 
gans evincing a tendency to disorder ought to 
be protected either by allowing the hemorrhoi- 
dal complaint to proceed, or by increasing it 
($ 47) when it is insufficient for this porpoee, 
or by establishing other sources of irritation or 
of evacuation. 

84. B. Treatment of the Hamorrhoidal Discher- 
ges.—a. While the sanguincous discharge is 
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moderate, returns after considerable intervals, 
and leaves no unpleasant effects, it is only a 
salutary adjustment of the constitution, at- 
tended, it is true, with inconvenience, but with 
more than counterbalancing advantages. When, 
however, it becomes excessive, it ought imme- 
diately to be restrained. Its excess should be 
inferred rather from the effects than from the 
quantity; for some persons will lose large quan- 
tities of blood, almost daily, for some time, and 
yet be otherwise in good health. But when- 
ever the discharge is followed by pallor, debil- 
ity, syncope, or convulsions or spasms, it ought 
to be arrested. Like other haemorrhages (see 
the art., 4 35, 45, e¢ seg.), it may be either ac- 
five or passive ; and the treatment should be di- 
rected accordingly. 

35. a. In the ective form vascular determina- 
tion should be dive from the rectum by quie- 
tude and the horizontal position ; by bleedin 
from the arm when the admits of it, ape 
by cooling drinks and diaphoretics. If these 
do not succeed, cupping-glasses, with or with- 
out scarificators, according to the state of the 
system, may be applied over the hypochondria, 
as advised by the ancients, or upon the lvins 
orsacrum. Derivatives, especially sinapisms, 
the terebdinthinate epithem, or blisters, may be 
placed on these or other parts of the surface, 
and astringent or cold lotions, or injections 
may be employed.—. In the passive form, the 
acetate of lead with opium; the preparations 
of cinchona with the mineral acids, or the sul- 
phate of quinine in the compound infusion of 
roses; the tincture of the sesquichluride of 
iron, and other chalybeates ; the balsams of 
Peru or of copaiba, in large or repeated doses, 
or the terebinthinates, and the oi) of turpen- 
tine, or lime-water, administered either by the 
mouth or in enemata, are the inost efficacious 
means of arresting the discharge. (See art. 
Hamorrgaor, § 45, et seg.)—y. they Lin J the 
rectum, and the actual cautery, have been rec- 
ommended in extreme circumstances. If the 
source of he is above the sphincter, 
a fatal internal discharge may follow from hav- 
ing recourse to the former of these. It is not 
practicable to resort to the latter, unless the 
spot whence the blood issues can be brougbt 
into view. 

86. 5. The colourless mucous discharge (4 19) 
from the anus, although a frequent attendant 

n piles, is not necessarily so, as it may be 
occasioned by ascarides, &c. If it accompany 
juternal or external tumours, and be independ- 
ent of inflammation, slightly astringent aod 
detergent injections; the internal use of the 
balsams, or of the spirits of turpentine, or of 
the balsams or terebinthinates cumbined with 
magnesia ; and an occasional recourse to the 
stomachic aperient mentioned above (4 33), 
will generally remove it. When it is connect- 
ed with inflammatory irritation, the means 
about to be stated (} 42) are most appropriate. 

37. D. Treatment of the Hamorrhoidal Tw- 
mours.—«. In all cases the parts should be care- 
fully examined by the practitioner, since the 
accounts given by patients themselves are very 
fallacious. Besides, the particular kind of tu- 
mour must be ascertained before the means of 
eure can be appropriately directed. Whether 
the piles be internal or external, or both, the 
anus should be washed with cold water after 
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each evacuation ; or with yellow soap and wa- 
ter, as suggested, in the course of some excel- 
lent remarks on the treatment of the disease, 
by Mr. Mayo. If the piles be internal, this 
should be done before they are returned. If 
they cannot be returned, or are permanently 
protruded, or altogether external, whatever 
may be their form, pressure is one of the best 
remedies that can applied to them. After 
each evacuation, and havin thoroughly cleans- 
ed the parts, a conical pad, or piece of ivory, 
made to slide along a bandage or handker- 
chief, should be passed between the nates, and 
fastened above to a cincture, or belt, worn 
around the loins, in the form of the T bandage. 
The pad may be provided with a concentric 
wire spring, the more internal coils of which 
rise in a conical form. This is the best exter- 
nal mode of employing pressure. When the 
tumours are internal, and protrude at stool, 
dragging the mucous coat with them, or when 
they consist chiefly of varicose veins, a short 
Metallic bougie, of an oval form, with a short, 
slender neck, and a conical base to press upon 
the anus externally, may be attached to the 
bandage, carefully introduced into the rectum, 
and worn occasionally, Pressure will thus be 
made both shove and within the sphincter, as 
well as without it. When introduced, the part 
of the bougie which rises above the sphincter 
being oval, varying in diameter with the pecu- 
liarities of the case, and being many times as 
thick as its slender neck grasped by this mus- 
cle. necessarily, from ite shape, retains itself 
within the rectum, draws up with it the exter- 
nal tumours and prolapsed portion of the bow- 
el, and presses its conical base externally 
against the anus, and upon the tumours or en- 
larged veins external to the sphincter. This 
combination of the infernal with the external 
method of making pressure on the anus was in- 
troduced by Mr. Mackenzie into practice, and 
is often extremely efficacious in the treatment 
of hemorrhoids, and of the prolapsus attending 
them. 

88. Before having recourse to either of 
these, it will often be of service to wash out 
the rectum immediately after each evacuation, 
by injecting some cold or tepid water, with or 
without a few grains of sulphate of zinc dis- 
solved in it; and, if the parts be painful or ir- 
ritable, a little cold cream, or of a slightly ano- 
dyne or astringent ointment, or of any other 
most appropriate tu the circumstances of the 
case, should be applied to the surface of the 
bougie, when about to introduce it. At the 
same time, the bowels ought to be kept gently 
open by any mild or cooling purgative that 
will not irritate the rectum. I have found 
equal parts of the compound infusions of gep- 
tian and of senna, with the soluble tartar, &c., 
taken at bedtime, the most beneficial, when 
the digestive i ees were weak; and one or 
two tea-spoonfuls of either of the following 
electuaries, or of one of those in the Appendiz 
(F. 82, 98), the most serviceable when plcth- 
ora or hepatic disurder was present, or even 
when there was a manifest tendency to them. 

Potessw Bitart, in Palv. §j,; Salpburis 
ciple shots Confect. Senne $j; Bray Sreatit voll 
orig q. s. ut fat Electuariam molle 

0. 


AS. R Potassw Nitratis $i}. ; Confect. Sonne, et 8i- 


rup. Zingsberis, Wi Sjes.; Succi Bpise. Sambuci §j. MN. 


Fist Electoarium. 
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$9. These electuaries may be variously mod- 
ified, according to circumstances ; and the con- 
fectio piperis nigri may be substituted for the 
sirup, or the inspissated juice of the sambu- 
cus, or a small quantity of it may be taken 
twice or thrice daily, when there is much re- 
laxation of parts, or in cold, Janguid, or leuco- 
phlegmatic habits. Aperient medicines, in 
hemorrhoidal cases, should always be taken 
at bedtime, in such doses as to operate only 
once, or, at most, twice in the morning. Subse- 
quent irritation of the bowels during the day 
will thus be prevented, especially if the rectum 
be washed out by a lavement after passing a 
motion. When it is necessary to have re- 
course to the short bougie described above 
(§ 37), it should then be introduced, its passage 
being facilitated by an anodyne or slightly as- 
tringent ointment or pomade. 

40. 6. When the tumours are internal and 
protrude only at stool, and when they continue, 
notwithstanding the use of the constitutional 
treatment advised above, aided by the modes 
of employing pressure just described, the re- 
moval of them by an operation may be enter- 
tained; but it certainly ought not to be prac- 
tised, unless it be clearly ascertained that they 
belong to the frst variety ($ 9), and never, if 
they present the varicose character ($12). Most 
surgical writers make no distinction between 
these tumours, and resort either to the liga 
ture oF to excision to removethem. Mr. Cops- 
Lanp refers to several instances of dangerous, 
and even fatal results from having recourse to 
the ligature; and yet Dr. J. Jounson, in an 
able review of the subject, states that he 
knows “tbat Mr. Corgtanp's practice is, and 
long has been, almost invariably to employ the 
ligature ;"" his success, by means of it, entirely 
depending upon his drawing the thread as tight 
as possible, so as completely to destroy the vi- 
tality of the tumour. This is certainly the 
only mode in which the ligature ought to be 
employed, and the one in which it been 
generally recommended and practised since the 
days of Gacen; but Mr. Corg.anp only states 
the danger of this method in his work, and 
neither advises it nor points out the mode of 
performing it! Le Daan considers that, ia 
addition to the pain, the ligature may cause 
inflammation extending along the rectum to 
the intestines ; and M. Montecre objects to it 
for the following reasons: Ist. The operation 
is often difficult, and always very painful. 2d. 
The tumours sometimes resist the ligature, 
and, instead of falling off, ulcerate. 3d. As 
they can only be tied in succession, the irrita- 
tion produced by the first operation increases 
the swelling and infammation of those remain- 
ing. 4th. The ligature. may produce all the ef- 
fects of strangulation of the gut. Dr. J. Joun- 
son thinks that these objections are founded 
on the inefficient mode of applying the ligature, 
and that few or none of them are valid, provi- 
ded the thread is drawn to a proper degree 
of tightness at the beginning. I believe that 
even this more efficient mode is not secure 
from danger ; that, in addition to the evils enu- 
merated by Monrsexx (a), inflammation of the 
hemorrhoidal veins, extending even to the liv- 
er (b), locked jaw (c), retention of urine, and 
(4) contraction of the rectum have in some 
instances resulted. It were to be wished that 


those who have been most in the habit of re- 
sorting to it would state more fully than they 
have done the results, and the circumstances 
in which they confide chiefly in it. In the var- 
icose form of the complaint, it is a most dao- 
gerous mode of treatment. 

41. ¢. Excision of the tumours is preferred 
by Le Daan, Aperwetay, Monrecre, Co.ces, 
and Ca.veret; while Sir Asttzy Coopgr and 
Mr. Howsuip are favourable to the ligature. 
Mr. Maro advises this latter method for all in- 
ternal piles, his mode of operating being the 
most judicious that can be followed. Sir E. 
Home and Sir C. Bett recommend a combins- 
tion of both methods—the excision of the tu- 
Mour immediately after the application of the 
ligature. There can be no doubt of the da 
of excision, and that it is very liable to be fol- 
lowed by great hemorrhage, and by peritoneal 
inflammation, particularly when the tumours 
are formed by varicose veins. Numerous cases 
illustrative of the fatal or dangerous results of 
this practice are adduced by several of the au- 
thors referred to. When the piles are exter- 
pal, are covered by skin, and are formed as 
described when considering the first form of 
tumour (6 9), excision is preferable. But I be- 
lieve, from considerable experience, that either 
operation will be very seldom required if the 
medical treatment be judiciously conducted. 
Neither the one nor the other should be resort- 
ed to without a careful examination of the 
pathological relations of the case, and of the 
furm, state, and complications of the local af- 
fections ; nor without a preliminary treatment, 
consisting of one or two small cuppings over 
the sacrum, of a regulated state of the bowels, 
moderate diet, and of abstinence from ferment- 
ed or spirituous liquors. In nervous and irri- 
table persons either operation is hazardous, 
and should not be performed unless in urgent 
circumstances. Dr. Burne states that he has 
seen ‘‘a person die of sympathetic adynamie 
fever in four days after the removal of piles by 
& most accomplished surgeon. The nervous 
system of this patient was disturbed prior to 
the operation, the shock of which excited high 
febrile movement and delirium, scon termina- 
ting in dissolution.” 

[The removal of hemorrhoidal tumours is pot 
to be thought of, unless they become seriously 
injurious to the health, and threaten to under- 
mine the constitution. We find them, when 
neglected, as has been seen, sometimes result- 
mg in prolapsus, ulceration of the rectum, fis- 
tula in ano; and in females, fistula between the 
rectum and vagina; to swelled testicle; dis- 
eases of the bladder; constant tenesmus and 
uneasy sensations in the limbs; frequent and 
copious loss of blood, and its attendant states 
of anemia and sinking; palpitations, lowness 
of spirits, &o. But notwithstanding these evils, 
great as they are, the surgeon, in view of the 
past results of surgical operations for the re- 
moval of these tumours, will hesitate much be- 
fore undertaking their cure, either by excision 
or ligature. We do not allude to those tem- 
porary evils, such as tenesmus, strangury, gas- 
tralgia, and nervous symptoms, which so fre- 
quently follow the operation, but phlebitis, te- 
tanus, excessive hemorrhage, and fatal collapse 
from the shock of the operation itself. There 
are others, also, of a more permanent charao- 
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ter, such as contraction or stricture of the 
anus, extensive abscesses, obstinate fistula, 
and, finally, a state of general plethora, from 
suddenly checking the frequent loss of blood 
in a syatem long habituated to it, and, conse- 
quently, to an accelerated process of sanguifica- 
tion. 

Dr. Joun Watson, of New-York, has very 
forcibly called the attention of the profession 
to the dangers attending the operations,* both 
of excision and the application of the ligature 
for the removal of hemorrhoidal tumours, and 
states that within eight years be had known of 
four fatal cases ; one after excision, and three 
after the application of ligature, but none by 
hemorrhage. One fatal case has also recently 
occurred in this city, after the operation by lig- 
ature. One fatal case occurred in the practice 
of the late Dr. Puysicx, of Philadelphia, from 
phlebitis, on application of the ligature. Two 
serious cases occurred in the practice of J. L. 
Peris, where, after the operation of tying, symp- 
toms occurred similar to those of strangulated 
hernia—nausea, vomiting, hiccough, and ab- 
dominal pains : one of these proved fatal. The 
late Dr. Buss was of opinion that phlebitis 
was not one of the accidents likely to occur 
after these operations. ‘ Hemorrhoidal tu- 
mours,” says Dr. Watson (loc. ci.), “ are either 
external or internal. The first are readily 
managed, either by incision, excisivn, ligature, 
or caustic applications. The internal, however, 
are worthy of much more serious consideration. 
They rarely extend above the pouch of the 
rectum, and are, therefore, generally within 
reach. Hence the great success of operations 
upon them when properly performed, and where 
the patient 6 the frst effects of the op- 
eration itself. But, in some cases, I have 
known them situated so high up within the rec- 
tum as to be beyond the reach of either knife 
or ligature. Tumours of this sort may, in the 
end, give rise to prolapsus of the mucous mem- 
brane, descend with the descending prolapsus, 
and finally come within the surgeon's reach. 
So long, however, as they remain high up, be- 
yond the verge of the anus, although they may 
frequently bleed, or harass the patient and un- 
dermine his bealth, they are not to be inter- 
fered with, except by enemata, suppositories, 
and the administration of internal remedies. 

“ For these bleeding internal hemorrhoids, I 
have found more benefit in the use of injections 
of acetate of lead than in any other form of 
local application. I commonly employ this of 
the strength of a drachm to eight ounces of 
rain water, and never administer over two 
ounces of this solution at a time. I repeat 
the injection after each return of hemorrhage ; 
and, as this most commonly occurs during the 
effort to evacuate the bowels, I commonly ad- 
vise the patient to resort to the injection imme- 
diately, after every stool, until the hemorrhage 
has ceased for a fewdays. The usual internal 
medicines are, the occasional administration of 
a blue pill, especially where there is reason to 
suspect any disturbance in the functions of the 
liver; a dose of oil, or the extract of taraxacum, 
or some other mildlazative. But, for the mere 
evacuation of the bowels, and with the view of 
correcting an obstinately-constipated habit, I 
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know of no article better than one or the other 
of the following confections: Firs‘, Common 
Rosin, wel pulverized, i.; Clarified Honey, 
sv. M. Second. Common Rosin, as before, 
si.; Balsam of Copaiva, §ss.; Clarified Honey, 
Sives. M. 

“The last of these, when it can be borne, is 
the most efficacious. But to many persons, 
and particularly delicate females, the balsam 
is 80 nauseous that they are unable to use it. 
The ordinary dose is from two to three drachms 
at bedtime. This dose is generally sufficient 
to produce one soft and consistent stool early on 
the following morning, without griping, unea- 
siness, Or any of the usually disagreeable at- 
tendants of cathartic medicine. These meas- 
ures are to be assisted by the occasional use 
of the hip bath; by cooling, anodyne, and emoll- 
ient clysters; by a course of regimen must 
suitable to keep the bowels regular, without, 
however, stimulating them; and, above all, by 
carefully and gently reducing the prolapsus 
after every evacuation of the bowels, and guard- 
ing against all movements likely to produce it 
in the intervals.”’* 

The late Dr. Puysicx, who was very succese- 
ful in the treatment of piles, resorted to their 
excision by scissors, when external and cov- 
ered by skin; and to the wire ligature, when 
interna] and enveloped with mucous membrane, 
in order to avoid danger from hemorrhage, 
which he believed was considerable. Dr. Har- 
nis, however, of Philadelphia, who has also had 
much experience in the treatment of the dis- 
ease, always practises excision, and states 
that, in his numerous operations, he hae never 
encountered any of the accidents alleged to 
have followed this plan. Dr. Cuarman strenu- 
ously opposes the ligature as a most dangerous 
and painful mode of treatment, and recom- 
mends excision, excepting in the varicose tu- 
mour. (Lecture on Hamorrhages, &c., Phil., 
1844. 

Dr. Houston, of Dublin, has lately called the 
attention of the profession to the use of nitric 
acid in hemorrhoidal affections. (See Baaita- 
waite’s Retrospect, part vii., art. 62; part x., 
art. 64.) He confines its use to the internal 
bleeding piles—that soft, red, strawberry-like 
elevation of the mucous membrane, called by 
some vascular tumour, which it removes by 
producing a slough on its surface. The part 
to be touched must be free from. cuticle, and 
wiped dry, or freed from all mucous or other 
adherent fluids. The acid is to be applied free- 
ly, and rubbed in with force enough to be press- 
ed into the pores of the surface. A slough fol- 
lows ; but often a second, or even a third appli- 
cation may be required before the disease is 
cured, especially where the tumours are old or 
firm in texture. Dr. Watson remarks that 
this remedy may prove useful when the disease 
lies near the surface of the mucous membrane, 
or is entirely confined to it; but that be should 
expect little benefit from it where the hsemor- 
rbvidal tumours lie deep, and are enveloped in 
thickened and indurated mucous mcmbrane 
and cellular tissue ; where the mucous coat of 













































* reader mey profitably consult, in relation to the 
eb yon of the taosiment vf these tumours, Dr. Wat- 
son's paper in the New- York Jour. for Jaly, 1644, and Dr. 
Busan’s Treatise om the Malformations. I a, end Dis- 
cases of the Rectum and Aaut, New-York, 1837, 6r0.) 
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the rectum is varicose and tumefied, the solid 
nitrate of silver may be often used with advan- 
tage ; but it must be employed very freely, and 
every day or two, for weeks together, in order 
to effect a permanent cure. a, 
Where we conclude to apply the nitric acid, 
it may be done in the following manner: the 
patient is directed to strain, so as to bring the 
tumours fully into view; and while they are so 
down, let him either lean over the back of a 
chair or lie on the edge of a bed, on the side on 
which the disease exists. A piece of wood 
made into the shape of a spa should then 
be dipped in the acid, and as much of it applied 
as will adhere to it, robbing it on as above di- 
rected. When the membrane is changed to a 
grayish white colour, smear it with oil, and 
geatly replace the prolapsed parts within the 
sphincter ; put the patient to bed, and adminis- 
ter an opiate. The pain, which is often sharp 
and burning at first, soon subsides, and does not 


in return in the same pacar bie 

42. E. Treatment of Inflamed Piles.—The ap- 
plication of leeches to inflamed hemorrhoids is 
very often advised. Mowrecre disapproves of 
the practice, as it frequently draws the blood 
to the parts. I believe that cupping on the 
loins or on the perineum is more beneficial. 
As more or lese strangulation produces or 
accompanies the inflammation, the tumours 
should be pushed within the sphincter, if this 
can be done without aggravating the affection ; 
and poultices or fomentations applied. When 
the inflammation is abated, Mowrecre advises 
injections of cold water; but care should be 
taken not to lacerate the tumours by the pipe 
of the syringe, as serious consequences may 
accrue, as in the cases recorded by Zacutos 
Luairanvus, Gassenpi, and others. The exter- 
nal application of lint, moistened with a cooling 
and anodyne lotion, or frequently sponging the 
parts with it, will often afford f. Equal 
parts of the solution of the acetate of lead, and 
of laudanum, dilated with rose water, will gen- 
erally answer the purpose. If this lotion is not 
of service, it may be relinquished for poultices 
or poppy fomentations. Incisions or punctures 
of the inflamed and protruded piles are advised 
by some surgeons. Monrgcre condemns the 
practice ; Mr. Catvert states that he saw 
an instance of fatal hemorrhage from having 
had recourse to it. Much more dependance 
should be, therefore, placed upon local blood- 
lettings in the situations just mentioned, on 
low diet or abstinence, and on the refrigerants 
and cooling diaphoreties already recommended. 
If the inflammation terminate in suppuration 
or abscess, poultices or fomentations, and as 
early an external outlet to the matter as can 
be given it, are requisite. When tenesmus is 
present, cupping over the sacrum, ipecacuanha, 
With nitrate of potash and opium, in frequent 

anodyne fomentations, and the treat- 
ment about to be prescribed for this symptom 
(4 46), are most serviceable. The bowels 
should be kept gently open by means of castor 
oil, the aperient electuarios, and other laxatives 
mentioned hereafter (4 46, ¢.). 

43. F. Treatment of Ulcerations, Fissures, or 
Cracks.—a. When ulcerations form between the 
tumours, or on their surfaces, the parts should 
be carefully cleansed after each evacuation, and 
an ointment, with a small proportion of Peru- 
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vian balsam, may be applied to it by a pledget 
of lint, or any other ointment of an astringent 
and anodyne kind may be tried. The balsams 
or terebinthinates should be given internally, 
in the form of pill, with magnesia, in quantity 
sufficient to keep the bowels gently open. 

44. b. Fissures or cracks between the tu- 
mours are attended either by exquisite pain, 
or by spasmodic constriction of the sphincter. 
More frequently both these latter morbid states 
are present, and occasionally the patient is 
tolerably free from both. When the lesion is 
thus simple, the treatment recommended for 
ulceration will often be sufficient; the local 
application of biborate of soda, dissolved in 
honey, will also be of service as a substitute 
for an ointment ; but when either pain or spasm 
of the sphincter is complained of, other means 
are required. Jn these cases, I have found the 
addition of the extract of belladonna to any of 
the ointments usually prescribed, give almost 
immediate relief. If a large rtion of the 
extract be employed, the effects ought to be 
carefully watched. Due attention to the func- 
tions of digestion and of excretion, and to 
existing constitutional symptoms, is always 
necessary. In less severe cases of this de- 
scription, the extract of hyoecyamus may be 
tried before having recourse to the belladonna. 
M. Borer and most surgeons in this country 
have advised a complete division of the sphinc- 
ter ani muscle for the removal of this com- 
plaint. I have treated five cases of fissured 
anus since 1822, when the first came under my 
care. In all these the operation had been rec- 
ommended ; and yet they perfectly recovered 
in a short time, and, without a single exception, 
by means of a purely medical treatment. Strict 
injunctions as to diet and regimen; the daily 
evacuation of the bowels, and afterward wash- 
ing out the rectum by emollient injections ; 
careful ablution of the external parts, and the 
application of an appropriate ointment or cerate 
with belladonna ; attention to the functions of 
the digestive and assimilating organs, and to 
constitutional symptoms, and the removal of 
general or local ra, constituted the treat- 
ment. The belladonna was added to various 
kinds of ointment, according to the peculiari- 
ties of the case. In all it affected the pupils, 
and in two it produced its characteristic erup- 
tion on the skin. Several years after J first 
employed this medicine for fissure, with painfal 
spasm of the sphincter, the account of M. Dv- 
PorTRen’s treatment of this affection by the 
same means appeared in the medical journals 
of Paris. 

{In the treatment of this extremely painful 
affection, the patient should maintain the re- 
cumbent position, and confined to a low diet. 
Cathartics are to be carefully avoided, and irri- 
tation allayed by simple enemata of flax-seed 
tea. When the disease is mild, we have found 
the application of the unguentum acetatis plumbi 
prove sufficient for its healing; and if there 
be much spasm of the sphincter, the extract of 
belladonna will prove a powerful auxiliary: a 
drachm of this substance, with the same quan- 
tity of the acetate of lead, mixed with six 
drachms of lard, is the preparation of Durvy- 
teen, Which - been so extensively used in 
these cases. very good tice is, to 
the nitrate of silver to tebe nacioree san 
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superficial, and then introduce meshes of lint, 
besmeared with a mass consisting of one part 
of the extract of belladonna, and seven of sper- 
maceti ointment—a course of practice which 
has succeeded in cases where Duruytren’s 
ointment has failed. 

The late Dr. Buszx, of this city, was in the 
habit, where other means failed, of dividing the 
stricture with the knife, a procedure, he states, 
“which never fails to give immediate relief, 
and to effect a rapid cure.”*—{ Loc. cit.). 

This practice, however, originated with Boy- 
ux, who regarded the fissures as the conse- 
quence of a spasmodic contraction of the 
sphincter ani. This, however, as M. Josert 
has pointed out (Gaz. Med. de Paris), is more 
than questionable. The spasmodic contraction 
of the sphincter seems to be rather the effect 
than the cause of the ulcerated fissure of its 
mucous covering and of its surface. It is the 
irritation to which its superficial fibres are ex- 
posed that induces the spasmodic contraction 
of the muscles. It is of importance to attend 
to this circumstance, viz., whether the ulcera- 
tion is limited to the mucous lining of the gut, 
or whether it has extended to the fibres of the 
sphincter ani, in the nt of the dis- 
ease. In the former case, it is rarely necesasa- 
Ty to have recourse to the scalpel ; the ulcer- 
ated fissure will generally heal under the use 
of caustics, &c. But when once the fibres of 
the sphincter are involved, and the consequent 
spasmodic contractions of the muscles is in- 
duced, the application of any irritating sub- 
stance tends only to aggravate the suffering ; 
and some suppose the only successful mode of 
treatment is probably to divide the muscles 
across. M. Josxer has, however, found that 
simple excision of the diseased part, with the 
knife or scissors, will relieve the spasmodic 
contraction of the sphincter, by bringing the 
fissure to the state of a simple wound, and thus 
cure the disease.—{ Loc. cit.)] 

45. G. Hemorrhoidal Peine and Spasmodic 
Stricture of the Rectum, generally connected 
with fissure or ulceration at the bases of the 
tumours, must be treated in the manner just 
stated (4 44). The pains are often intermit- 
tent, but very acute during their continuance. 
Sometimes they extend down to the feet and 
ankles, and even occasionally assume a neu- 
perenne Cahn sat camels LC cpedmicttilthoetatt 
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ralgic character in these or other parts of the 
lower extremities, or give rise to spasm in 
various parts, especially in nervous or hyster- 
ical females. Some interesting instances of 
such affections have been recorded by Sir B. 
C. Bropta, and have been observed by myself. 
Jn such cases, much benefit will generally ac- 
crue from taking the confectio piperis nigri 
twice or thrice daily, and from adopting the 
constitutional and local treatment just recom- 
mended. This medicine may also be conjoined 
with an anodyne, and the bowels regulated by 
the medicines already suggested. M. Moxtx- 
Gre strongly advises having recourse to the 
“' douche ascendante ;"” or the forcible dashing of 
cold water against the anus, and to cold injec- 
tions. In order to render the evacuation more 
easy, he directs the lavement to be thrown 
up when the inclination to stool takes place. 
Emollient injections may also be tried, either 
to facilitate the discharge, or to cleanse the 
rectum aferward; and supposilorics with the 
ceratum plumbi compositum, and opium, or 
stramonium or belladonna, or any other nar- 
cotic, may be occasionally introduced into the 
rectum, and they will seldom fail of giving re- 
lief. Great care ought to be taken im the ad- 
ministration of narcotics in lavements, in the 
treatment of this or any other state of the com- 
plaint, as they are often rapidly absorbed into 
the circulation from the rectum and colon, and 
without having undergone any change. I have 
known half a grain of the belladonna in one 
case, and thirty drops of laudanum in another, 
produce the most serious effects. When, how- 
ever, either of these, or any other narcotic, is 
prescribed in ap ointment, pomade, or suppusi- 
tory, no unpleasant results will follow. ‘ 
46. H. Tenesmus, Strangury, and Constipe- 
tion, often depend upon the same pathological 
states.—a. The tencemus is generally owing to 
inflammatory irritation and congestion of the 
inner coats of the rectum, conjoined with spas- 
modie action of the muscular tunic. It will, 
with few exceptions, be removed by the means 
jost directed (4 42, 45). In less acute, or more 
obstinate cases, the belladonna plaster may be 
applied to the perineum or sacrum. Five or 
six grains of the extract of poppies, or one or 
two drachms of the sirup, may also be occa- 
sionally thrown into the rectum, with any tepid 
emollient enema ; or a suppository of the kind 
just stated may sometimes be introduced.—s. 
If str: or dysuria supervene, it is to be 
im to the extension of the affection of the 
rectum to the neck of the bladder, or to the 
prostate and urethra; and it will generalty be 
found that it will be removed or relieved by the 
treatment recommended for tenesmus.—c. Con- 
slipation also frequently proceeds from the same 
local changes as occasion tenesmus and stran- 
gury, and from tumours or enlarged and con- 
gested vessels obstructing the canal of the in- 
testine. In either case, there is more or leas 
obstacle to the passage of a consistent motion, 
and much pain attending it. If these symp- 
torns be allowed to continue, the complaint will 
be aggravated; or they will give rise to still 
more serious changes. In removing them, the 
milder laxatives will be found more serviceable 
than active porgatives; but those which act 
also upon the liver should be selected. Mer- 
earials aggravate, and even bring on tenesmus, 
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and therefore cannot be employed, with the 
exception of hydrargyrum cum creta. This 
may be taken in small doses at bedtime, with 
jpecacuanha and hyoscyamus, or with extract 
of taraxacum. Some one of the electuaries 
already prescribed (4 38), or the decoction of 
taraxacum with the carbonate of soda, or the 
tartrate of potash with tincture of senna and 
sirup of roses, or of senna, may be given and 
continued for some time. A Seidlitz powder, 
taken about an hour before breakfast, is also 
one of the best aperients in heemorrhoidal 
cases. A frequent recourse to warm lave- 
ments is injurious in this complaint, as they 
relax the parts and solicit the circulation to 
them. M. Monreere, whose authority in this 
Matter is very high, advises the injection of 
cold water in preference, as it strengthens the 
bowel ; but he directs no more than will fill the 
rectum (about half a pint) to be thrown up. In 
the more severe states of the disease, especial- 
gin cases of fissure, of spasm of the sphincter, 
and of painful evacuation, he considers the cold 
injection, every time that a motion is about to 
be passed, most beneficial. 

47. I. Re-establishment of Suppressed Hamor- 
rhoids.— When the suppression or interruption 
of piles is fofluwed by aggravation of some re- 
lated complaint, or injures the general health, 
or threatens some important organ, as the 
lungs, brain, liver, &c , there ought to be no 
hesitation as to having recourse to means cal- 
culated to reproduce them. A gentleman of 
about fifty, residing near Russell Square, sub- 
ject to returns of humoral asthma often pass- 
ing into bronchitis, as well ag to frequent at- 
tacks of hemorrhoids, experienced great aggra- 
vation of the former in 1835, after the latter 
had disappeared for some time. I directed him 
to be cupped, but he neglected to adopt my ad- 
vice ; I therefore prescribed a full dose of cal- 
omel and aloes, and repeated it in a few hours, 
with the view of restoring the suppressed piles. 
This had the desired effect ; but severe inflam- 
mation of the tumours and strangury superve- 
ned, followed by an abscess between the proe- 
tateand anus. This broke externally, and soon 
healed, and the patient has not been confined a 
day since. Another gentleman, between fifty 
and sixty, had experienced severe headaches 
froin the non-appearance of the hemorrhoidal 
discharge. He was advised in 1829, when I 
saw him, to lose blood, to live abstemiously, 
and to relinquish malt liquors. The first only 
of these injunctions was complied with, and 
his complaints returned. The same advice 
was again given, and the purgatives formerly 
prescribed were changed to those which act 
most energetically on the rectum. The hem- 
orrhoids were reproduced, and the headaches 
disappeared. Such instances are, however, 
pot at all uncommon. Unless in urgent ca- 
ses, it will be preferable to attempt the resto- 
ration of piles by the more gentle means at 
first, as the exhibition of those which are most 
irritating, before the action of milder remedies 


ig ascertained, may excite inflammatory action | H 


of a very severe kind, and great distress, as in 
the case first adduced. A reference to the 
causes which commonly occasion the complaint 
will show the means moat likely to reproduce 
it. The most appropriate, however, are, pedi- 
luvia or semicupia ; the hip-bath; the applica- 


tion of leeches to the anus; the use of purga- 
tivea which act especially on the rectum, as 
calomel and other mercurials in full doses ; al- 
oes, colocynth, rhubarb, sulphate of soda, dc. ; 
warm injections ; aloetic enemata, &c. 

48. K. Of Regimen and Prophylaxis.—An ab- 
stemious regimen is required during the attack, 
and is even more in the intervals; 
for it is chiefly by diet and prudent conduct at 
these times that this complaint and its contin- 
gent ills are to be warded off. A temperate 
climate is best suited to persons liable to hzem- 
Orrhoids; but sudden vicissitudes of weather 
are unfavourable, and should be guarded against 
by wearing flannel next the skin, aod by warm 
clothing. Malt and spirituous liquors ought to 
be avoided, and temperance in food and drink 
should be observed. Too warm and soft beds 
are improper; and sitting on soft, warm cush- 
ions is sti]] more 80. Regularity in the hours 
of eating, sleeping, waking, aad taking exer- 
cise is generally of service; and when medi- 
cine is requisite, it should be such as will cor- 
rect morbid action, increase scanty secretion 
and excretion, particularly of the biliary and 
mucous surfaces, and preserve the bowels reg- 
alarly and gently open. Cold ablotion of the 
anus after each motion, and, if hemorrhoidal 
tumours protrade, the careful sponging of them 
before they are returned, will not only remove 
disorder, but prevent its return, if continued 
without interruption in winter as well as in 
summer. Venereal exceases, the more violent 
mental emotions, and all the depressing pas- 
sions, are injurious. Exercise in the open air, 
especially on horseback, is always of service 
if taken regularly, although rough riding, espe- 
cially by those who are not accustomed to it, 
is often.a cause of the complaint. (See, also, 
Reorum— Diseases of.) 
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bv., p- $31.—Aleate, Institat. Chirargiche, Parte ter- 
m Milan, 1605, p. 331.— Vi in Salzburger Chir. Med. 
Zeitoug, 1791, it., p. 235.—Michaélis, Hufclante Joarn. 
der Pr. Heilkunde, t xu, 4 st., p. 50.—Joerdens, in Hufe- 
land's Journ. der Pract. Arzneyk., b. iv., p. 228.— Henning, 
in Hufelaad’s Journ. der Pract. Heilk., b. x., st. 2, p. 1 
—Hufeland, in Ihid., b. ix., st. 3, p, 106.— Horn, N. Archiv., 
bd. i., p- 123, 277; et Beytrige zur Med. Klinik, b. ti. p 
432,—B. De té des Hemorrboides. Paris, 
1812.—F. A. May, Die Hemorrhuiden, 8vo. Manab., 1803, 
. W. Becker, Die Hemorthaiden, 8vv. Weis., 1804.— 
J. W. H. Corradi, Von die Hemorrhoiden, 8vo. Marb., 
1804.—J. Earle, Observ. on Hemorrboidal Excrescences, 
vo. Loud., 1807.—A. Portal, Mémures sur }s Nature et 
ke Traitement de plusieurs Maladies, t. v.—J. F. C. AL 
brecht, Die Hemorrhoiden, thre Behandlung, &c., 8vo. 
Hamb., 1809.— Ph. Pinel, Nosograph. Phi ique, t. fii., 
p. 456.—D. G. A. Richter, Dre specielle Therapie, b. iii., 
. 344.—L. J. Schmidtmana, Summa Obs. Med., vol. iv., p- 
10.—J. Kirby, Oleervations on the Treatment of Hemor- 
thoidal Excrescences, Svo. Lond., 1817.—J. Abernethy, 
Works, vol. ii., p. 234.—4. J. De Monlégre, Dict, 
des Sc, Méd., art. Hémorrhoides, t. xz. Paris, 18)7; et 
Des Hémorrhoides, Traté analytique, &c., 8vo. Paris, 
1819.—G. M. Ml. L. Raw, Ueber die Erken., &c., der Hem- 
orth , Gro. Giees., 1821.—T. Copeland, Obs. on the Dis- 
eases of the Rectum and Anos, vo. Lund., 18%, 3d ed., 
55.—J. Johnson, in Medico-Chirurg. Review, vol. ii, p- 
—J. Howship, Pract. Observ. on the Diseases of the 
lower Intestines and Acus, Bvo, 3d cd. Lond., 169, p. 207. 
—W. Whyte, Olserv. on Strictures of the Rectum and otb- 
er Aflections, 8vo. Bath, 3624, 4th ed., p. 111.—G. Cal 
ert, Pract. oids and other Die of the 
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Rectom and Anus, 8v0. Lund., 18%1.—C. J. Koch, Die 
Dist vad Lebeseurdneng fir H&morrhord, }2mo. Leipz, 
1625.—J. 4. Good, Surly uf Modicme, vol. i., .—F. 
G. Boisseax, Nosograph. Organiqur, t. i., p. 649. 653.— A. 
Bompard, Traits des Maladies des Voies Digettives, p- 239, 
§48.— FP. Se/mon, Pract Essay on Contract. of the Rectum, 
Piles, &c, 8vo. Lond., J026; aad Pract. Oteery. on Pro- 
lapeus of the Rectum, 8yvo. Lond., 1631.—M. L. Rostan, 
Trasté élémentaire de Di jc, de Prognostic, d&e., t. 11., 

330.—B. C. Brodia, in Lend. Med. Gazette, vol. v., p- 

.—C. Sauceroite, Noovesa Traité des Memorrbordes, 
@vo. Paris, 1830.—H. Mayo, Obs. on the Diseases of the 
Rectum and Anus, 8yo. Lond., 163%, p. 53; and Oatlines 
of Haman Pathology, 8vo, 1635-4, p. 47.— Diet. de 
Mod. ev Chir, Pract. t ix. Paris, 1833.—Burne, Cyc. of 
Pract. Med., vol iv., Su «. 1835.— (See, aleo, the 
Bis.ice. and Reren. of the art Rectum.) 


{Am. Brsiioa. anv Raree. (See Bib. of arts. Hemor- 
rhage, Hem &c.).—Joha Watson, in New-York 
vernal of cane, Joly, 1844.—George Bushe, A Tree- 
Jee on the Malformations, Injuries, aud Diseases of the Rec- 
‘gues and Anus, with Plates. New-York, 1837, 8v0, p. 209. 
+A. &, Doone, Am. Ed. of Dupwytren’s Clinical Sargery.— 





so beneficial as is very 
but it is very different in other circumstances. 


itor remarks that he has seldom failed in removing piles by 
the internal administration of tincture of digitalis, and the 
externa) use of stramoniom oijotment).—£. R. Smilie, in 
Bost. Med. and Surg. Jour., vol. xxxi., p. 40 (Dr. 8. rec- 
ommends the employment of nitric acid ia internal piles in 
the following manver: After 
filled with cotton, it is to be 
tam by a covering ee ery 

of bees’ wax, to be applied bya brosh, and when completed 
it is to be mtroduced into a jar-acid, to remain uowl its ac- 
tion changes the colour of the composition toa dingy white, 


reparing a bougie of cluth 
japted to the size of the reo- 
d of one part of olive o1) to eight 


when it is to be introduced into the rectam, to remain on- 


til ite action upon the rectam is, in a measure, suspended. 


When withdrawa, it ie to be smeared with belladunna oint- 
meat, and again introduced into the rectum, w be remo- 
ved av the pain subsides).— Samuel Jackson, in Am. Joar. 
Med. Sciences, vol. vi., p. 315. On Rhubarb in Hemor 
rhoides (Dr, J. states that rhubarb, administered internally 
in small, bat regalar doses, will often cure the most aggra- 
vated cases of hwmorrboids).— Wm. M. Fahnestock, in Am. 
Jour. Med. Sot., vol. viii., p. 359. On the Treatment of 
Hemorrboids (Dr. F. reowmmends the rye or oatmeal mush, 
with molasses, as food, and barley-water for dnnk, and cold 
water, end a liniment made of burned cork finely powder- 
od, and mixed with oil, as local applications. The relief 
from the latter he describes as prompt and wonderful).— 
A. H. Stevens, in New-York Lancet.—V, 3fott, Iind.— W. 
E. Homer, in Am. Jour. Med. Sciences, Oct., 1b42,— W. 
ay Practice of Surgery, and vanous articles in Period- 
it 

HAIR—ALTERATIONS OF. 

Crassty. —Geneaat Patnotooy — Symp- 
tomatology ; Aitiology: Sreciat Patuot- 
ooy and TRERaPEctics. 

1, The.hair being an appendage of the skin, 
and the natural covering of one of the most 
important parts of the body, material changes 
in its state or appearance are interesting to the 
medical practitioner, as furnishing indications 
of several! pathological conditions. Nor is the 
growth or removal of the hair devoid of im- 

rtance, especially in certain diseases, and 
in convalescence from dangerous maladies. 
The various alterations presented by the hair 
are rarely primary or idiopathic, and seldom 
even depend upon local changes merely, but 
are usually the more remote consequences of 
debility and chronic disorder of the digestive 
organs, frequently associated with superindu- 
ced affections of the skin and of the pilous fol- 
licles, and occasionally also with general ca- 
chexia. In many instances where the hair on- 
dergoes a marked change, the nails likewise 
present more or less alteration. 

2. J. Errects oy removing tax Harz.—The 
consequences of removing the hair depend, Ist, 
upon the quantity of hair removed from, and 
left upon, the ecalp; 2dly, upon the states of 
the system and of the circulation in the head 
at the time of removal. When a person is in 
ood health at the time, little farther results 
rom cutting off the hair than headache, cold 
in the head, or earache, or sore throat. M. 
Jourvaw states that, when the jong hair worn 
by the soldiers in the Revolutionary Wer was 
cut off in all the regiments, many complained 
of headache of several! weeks' continuance ; 
but he was not aware of any fatal effect being 
produced. The removal of the hair in cases 
of inflammatory excitement of the brain, or in 


that sthenic state of vascular action which re- 
quires having recourse to cold applications or 


the cold affusion, can seldom be productive of 
injury, although it seems very doubtful if it be 
commonly supposed ; 


In adynamic, nervous, low, or typhoid fevers, 


or in exanthematous fevers presenting these 
| eharacters——and still .more especially during 
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early convalescence from these—the removal 
of a large quantity of the hair very close to the 
scalp sometimes aggravates the symptoms. 
During the advanced stages of these diseases, 
the circulation in the scalp and the perspira- 
tion from it are checked, and congestion, or 
even serous effusion, is either thereby favour- 
ed, or induced, or increased. Therefore, in 
these low states of action and of vital power, 
the hair should not be shaved or closely cut 
from the scalp, unless when a blister is about 
to be applied in this situation. During conva- 
lescence from these or other dangerous mala- 
dies, the early removal of the hair, particularly 
when long or thick, is not without risk. Se- 
ogez, Vaseat, Lanoix, ALisert, Jourpan, and 
others have met with dangerous, and even with 
rapidly fatal effects from this measure. The 
risk from it is great in proportion to the quan- 
tity of hair removed, and of the perspiration 
proceeding from the scalp. I have seen, in 
several instances, ill effects follow the removal 
of long, thick hair from the heads of delicate 
children and females. In children thus consti- 
tuted, the hair should always be kept short; 
and, if it be allowed to become abundant, it 
ought not to be closely out at once. Whenev- 
er much hair is removed, a warm covering to 
the scalp should be immediately substituted, 
and worn for some time afterward. Persons 
strongly constituted, and taking regular exer- 
cise in the open air, may not experience any 
disorder from the neglect of this precaution; 
but the weak, or the exhausted, or convales- 
cents, will generally suffer if they act contrary 
to this advice. 

3. Persons in the habit of wearing long beards 
have often been affected with rheumatic pains 
in the face, or with sore throat, upon shaving 
them off. In several cases of frequently recur- 
es or of chronic sore throat, wearing the beard 
ander the chin and upon the throat has pre- 
vented a return of this complaint. 

4. On the other hand, the removal of the hair, 
or keeping it closely cut, is often productive of 
good effects : I have seen it of service in head- 
aches. Frequent cutting promotes the growth 
of the hair, and admits of the usual operations 
of brushing and combing acting more efficiently 
onthe scalp. In cases requiring cold sponging, 
the shower-bath, é&c., shortness of the hair is 
an advantage. Moraaomi (Epist. viii., art. 7), 
Gaimavp, Riouzeanp, and others have addu- 
ced instances of recovery from mania, head- 
aches, and various nervous affections, by keep- 
ing the head closely shaved. Whether the 
hair has any influence or not in retarding the 
passage of positive electricity from the body, 
or in otherwise affecting the electro-motive or 
galvanio actions taking place in the system, it 
3s difficult to determine; but it seems very 
probable that it has. : 

5. II. Or Excuss or Hain. — A. General ez- 
cess of hair is not often seen. I knew two per- 
sons whose bodies were so thickly covered 
~with hair, excepting the parts of the face, 
hands, and feet that are usually devoid of it, as 
nearly to prevent the skin from appearing 
through it. Both were remarkable for strength 
and endurance, and in both the hair was dark 
brown. Their joints were small, the muscles 
uncommonly developed, and the adipose and 
ellular tisques scanty.—BP. Partial excess of 
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hair, or the growth of hair in unusual parts—Es- 
traneous hair—the Trichosis hirsutics of Gooo— 
is very common. The most frequent examples 
of it are in steri! women, who often have more 
or less of a beard after they pass the age of 
thirty. Since Hirroceates, growth of the beard 
in females has been imputed to deficient men- 
struation, but there are very numerous excep- 
tions to this. Dr. Goon states that one of the 
most striking cases he ever observed was in a 
woman who was subject to excessive menstru- 
ation, und who died at forty. The growth cf 
hair on the upper lip is sometimes seen in 
young as well as in aged women; and, either 
on the chin chiefly, or on both the chin and 
upper lip, is often inet with in females about or 
after the change of life, and occasionally even 
in those who have had several children.—«. 
Tufts or patches of hair, in situations where 
none is generally seen, have been frequently 
met with. When the patches are small, they 
have been usually denominated nevi pilares, or 
hairy nevi. In rare instances, however, they 
have been remarkably ae Cases are ad- 
duced by Rayzr, Geivet, Bicnat, Durovr, and 
others, in which these patches covered a large 
portion of the surface of the body, were of a 
brownish hue, somewhat elevated above, and 
quite different from the colour of the surround- 
ing skin. 

6. 6. The hair also, in its natural situations, 
May acquire a remarkable length. This is not 
& rare occurrence as respects the hair of the 
head, but it is very seldom met with in other 
places. Baevcxmann saw the hair of the head 
reach the ground; and Orro refers to an in- 
stance of the pubic hair of a female being an 
ell and a halflong. The premature growth of 
hair in natural situations, as on the pubis, 
chest, &c., has been sometimes seen, especial- 
ly in connexion with the too early development 
of the genital organs. Several instances of 
this kind are on record. 

7. ¢. The growth of hair on mucous membranes 
bas been met with, in rare instances, in differ- 
ent parts of the digestive mucous surface 
(Warraer, Orro, Vitterme, &c.), of which 
various cases are referred to in the Dictio 
of Medical Sciences (vol. ii, p. 87, et seq.), in 
the gall-bladder (Bicuat), in the uterus and 
vagina (Meceet, &c.), and in the urinary blad- 
der (Croveituter, &c.); but it is extremely 
doubtful that the hair was developed in some 
of the situations where it has been found, as 
no information, in most of the cases, is given 
as to its roots. Jt is more probable, therefore, 
that it was introduced from without, or had 
accidentally passed into these situations. 

8. d. The development of hair in the interior 
of cysts is more common, and has been more 
accurately observed. These cysts have been 
most frequently found in the ovarium, in the 
substance of the uterus, below the skin, and in 
various other parts. They seldom contain hair 
only, but more uently, also, fatty matter, 
bones, teeth, &c. hair is sometimes at- 
tached to the interior of the cysts, but it is 
more frequently entirely detached. It would 
appear, from the observations of Warazn, Ze- 
miatt, Boeo, Scnacner, Mecxe, and others, 
that it is formed from roots or bulbs, as in the 
skin ; and that, in consequence of an alteration 
in these, It often becomes entirely unconnected 
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with the surface from which it was formed. 
The researches, however, of Tyson, Moranp, 
Bicaar, and Cavveituier, do not confirm this 
view, as, in the cases they met with, the hair 
was not attached at one of its extremities, 
either to the cyst, or tothe other matters which 
the cyst contained. From the circumstances 
of these cysts being found most commonly in 
the ovaries, their formation has been imputed 
to an imperfect or unaccomplished coition, 
The fact that they have sometimes been met 
with in the ovaria of females who had not 
reached puberty, or in whom the hymen was 
unruptured, has been considered to militate 
against this mode of accounting for their for- 
mation. But this objection to the doctrine is 
not valid, as it merely shows the impossibility 
of complete coition having taken place, and is 
no proof that the act has not been attempted. 

TIT. Morsip Srates or tae Hain.—Cvaserr.— 

6. Class, 3. Order (Good). IV. Crass, IV. 

Oxper (Axthor). 

9. i. The hair of the head may become weak 
and slender, and may split at the extremities— 
the Trichosis distriz of Goon, or forked Hair. 
This is a very common affection, and depends 
upon a defictent action of the bulb of the hair, 
in consequence of debility, or impaired vital 
power, frequently connected with weakened 
digestion and assimilating function. 

10. ii. The hair is sometimes rigid, crisped, 
and hard. It is then usually very short and 
rough, and harsh to the touch. This state 
seems to depend upon a deficient secretion of 
oily matter, by which the hair is covered and 
protected. It is more rarely bristled—Trichosis 
seiosa Of Goon. This alteration is noticed also 
by Prence, but in a loose and unsatisfantory 
manner. Of the crisped and dry state of the 
hair, I have seen some instances ; of the bris- 
tled, I have not known even of a single case. 

11. iii. The Treatment of these states of the 
hair consists in frequent cutting, and in the use 
of the local applications advised for loss of hair 

§ 32), more particularly the ointment prescri- 

at that place. Attention should also be 
paid to the digestive, assimilating, and excre- 
ting functions; as I have never seen either of 
those affections of the hair unconnected with 
disorder of these functions. 

12, ITI. Fevtixe os Matting or tHe Hatze— 
False Plice.—The long hair of persons who 
have neglected it frequently becomes felted, or 
inextricably interlaced. Females after long 
illnesses are subject to it, particularly in Po- 
land, and other countries where cleanliness in 
respect to the head is so much neglected. It 
is somewhat favoured by a morbid secretion 
from the scalp, and is occasionally met with in 
connexion with porrigo favosa and other chronic 
affections of this part. It has been particularly 
noticed by Davipeon, Kreuzer, Borze, Gasc, 
and other writers on Plica, and been confound- 
ed by many authors with that disease. Jour- 
paw and Rayvse have, however, pointed out the 
great differences between them. Felting of 
the hair occurs independently of any alteration 
of the hair itself or of its bulbs, and without 
the constitutional and local disorder ushering 
in or attending plica. (See 4 34.) The reme- 
dy for it is obvious. 

. Loss or Cotour or raz Hatz.—Syw. Can- 

ities ; TloAsérns, ToAiwore (from maior, white, 
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Beary); Trichosis poliosis, Good; Canitia, 
uct. 

13. Darin. — Haire prematurel: a 
Sraahere! P 'y gray, hoary, 

14. i, Hisrory.—Loss of colour of the hair 
may be accidental, premature, or senile; and it 
may be partial or general. The hair begins to 
be gray first at its {ree extremities, but it often 
changes in that portion which is nearest the 
skin. This latter circumstance shows that the 
hair has been first secreted of its natural col- 
our, and afterward secreted gray or white, in 
consequence of an affection of its bulbs, and is 
frequently observed when the loss of colour 
has been preceded by eczema, or any other 
chronic affection of the scalp. Men usually 
begin to get gray about forty, many between 
thirty and forty, and some not until a more 
advanced age. The occurrence of gray hairs 
in persons under thirty is not rare; and I know 
two individuals, one a male, the other a female, 
considerably upward of seventy, who have 
thick dark hair, without any being gray. The 
hair of the head is that which first loses its col- 
our from age, the change usually commencing 
on the temples. The white hairs are at first 
few, but they soon multiply. When they fall 
out, they are seldom reproduced, so that bald- 
ness often follows canities. Females generally 
retain the colour of their bair longer than 
males, and the fair longer than the dark; but 
fair bair often falls out at-an early age. 

15. Canities, either partial or general, is very 
rarely congenital, or observed in childhood. 
The very fair, or almost white hair, with which 
fair children are sometimes born, is not the 
change under consideration. Grayness of parts 
only—in tufts—has been often noticed, and is. 
owing to some affection of the scalp in those 
parts. This partial loss of colour may occur 
on the head, in the beard, or in other situations.. 
Instances ofthis kind, and of the change taking, 

lace on one side only, have been recorded by 
Pee Lupwio, Hacepoen, Rayer, and others, 
and are by nqmeans rare. Loes of colour of 
the hair commonly is gradual and slow ; but in 
some cases the change has taken place in a 
few hours, or in the course of a single night. 
The case of Mary, queen of Scotland, has been 
often adduced, and others are mentioned by 
Voieutet, Biouat, Cassan, and Raves. When 
hair grows from cicatrices without pigment, it 
is culourless; and in general or partial leuco- 
pathia, the hair is white or gray in most in- 
stances. In senile canities, however, the scalp 
seldom participates in the loss of colour. 

16. ii, Cavsrs.—A. The remole causes of 
premature canities are, disappointments, anxi- 
ety of mind, extreme or protsacted grief; un- 
expected and unpleasant intelligence ; fear, 
fright, or terror; great mental exertion ; i 
oxysms of rage or anger ; severe, repeated, or 
continued headaches ; rheumatism of the head, 
and toothache; the salts from the evaporation 
of salt-water from the hair; eczema and other 
chronic exuptions of the scalp ; over indulgence 
of the sexual appetite ; excessive hemorrhage 
or other Seeretts mercurial courses, and. ag 
heredi redisposition. ; 

17. B. Blanch of the hair appears to. arise 
from a diminished secretion of the oolouring 
matter by the bulbs or follicles. Dr. Maoart- 
nev thinks, very justly, that an organic action 
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must be admitted to exist in the substance of 
the hair, in order to account for the changes 
to which it is subject, and which sometimes 
take place so rapidly as otherwise not to admit 
of explanation. M. Rayer states “that gray 
hairs have been said to be without marrow or 
matter in their interiors, in place of which 
there is an empty canal.” Virnor says that 
the bulbs of those hairs which have become 
white are somewhat atrophied, and Dr. Ma- 
cartNEY thinks that the change is owing to 
the absorption of the colouring matter when it 
takes place rapidly. 

18. iii. Treatagnr.—When canities is the 
result of age and of partial or general leucopa- 
thia, it cannot be made the subject of modical 
treatment; but when it is partial, or depends 
upon chronic inflammation of the scalp having 
extended to the bulbs of the hair, the removal 
of this state, and of the white hairs, is some- 
times followed by the production of hairs of the 
natural colour. Various means of dying the 
hair have been resorted to, but these are un- 
worthy of notice. Applications to the hair, 
with the view of preventing it from becoming 
gray or falling off, have been frequently em- 
ployed. Among these, the prepared marrow 
of the ox or deer, bears’ grease, honey-water, 
and substances mentioned hereafter (4 32), are 
moet deserving notice. 

VY. Pagrgenatorat Cotove or tae Hair.— 
Syn. Miscoloured Hair; Trichosis Decolor, 
Good. 

19. The hair may be changed from a very 
light to a very dark colour. Instances of this 
have been adduced by Acisert and others, and 
are not infrequent. It may be also changed to 
a reddish yellow, and even to green or blue. 
It has likewise been observed of a spotted or 
variegated hue ; this, however, is not common. 
Hair that has become gray has, in very rare 
eases, been changed to black. The instances 
in which the hair has been said to have been 
green or blue have most probably arisen from 
the action of metallic fumes on pair of a light 
colour. The subject is more fully discussed 
by M. Raves, but it is not deserving of farther 
notice. 

VI. Tar Want on Lose or Haiz.—Syn. Alope- 
cia; ‘AAorexta (from ddwnnf, a fox), Galen; 
Area, Celaus; Gangrena Alopecia, Young ; 
Alopekia, Swediaur ; Defluvium Capillorum, 
Sennert ; Fluzus Capillorum, Auct. var. ; Der 
Kuhlkopf, Kahtheit, Germ. ; Chauveté, Calvi- 
tie, Alopecie, Fr.; Calvezza, Ital.; Baldness. 
20. Devin.—The defect or loss of hatr, cither 

limited to one or more parts only, or diffused and 

more or less general. 

21. Alopecia may be congenifal, and is then 
owing to the tardy development of the hair, 
which often does not appear until the end of 
the first or necond year. This form of bald- 
neas is, however, very rarely permanent. If 
it ie, the circumstance is to be imputed to the 
absence of: the follicles. 

223. Decay of the hair may take place in vari- 
ous states of the scalp and of the constitution. 
It may occur either prematurely, or as a con- 
sequence of age. In the former case it is the 
reeult of disease, and is either limited—partial, 
but complete, as far as it extends—or diffused, 
and more or leas general: in the latter it is al- 
weys difuecd, and depends upon the change 
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which the integuments of the body undergo at 

that period of life. I shall consider, Arst, Lim- 

ited or laters Alopecia ; and, secondly, Diffused 

Alopecia ; this latter comprising (a), Premature 

loss of hair, and (5) Decay of the hair from 

age. 

i. Limtreo og partis Batpness.—Srn. "Ogia- 
otc (from d¢ic, a serpent); Ophiasis, Celsus ; 
Area, Auct. var.; A ia Areata, Sauvages ; 
Porrigo decalvans, Willan, Bateman ; Tricho- 
sis Area, Good; Alopecia partialis, Alopecia 
circumscripla. 

23. Cuanact.—Bald patches, often without de- 
cay or change of coluur of the surrounding hair, 
the bared spots being often shintng and white, fre- 
quently spreading or coalescing. 

24. Partial alopecia is the consequence of 
various alterations of the secreting follicles of 
the hair, induced by impetigo, fevers, cbronic 
eczema, sycusis, &c. The variety described 
by Wituan, under the name of Porrigo decal- 
vans, is the most remarkable which comes un- 
der the present head. The scalp, or skin of 
the chin or chéeks of persons affected with it, 
presents one or more patches, frequently of a 
circular form, entirely devoid of hair, although 
surrounded by that of the natural growth. The 
skin of these patches is smooth, without red- 
ness, and often unusually white ; and their areas 
extend gradually. When several exist near 
each other, they ultimately unite. A 
portion of the scalp may be thus denuded of 
hair. Neither vesicles nor pustules, nor any 
other kind of eruption, can be detected in the 
surface of these patches. This affection oc- 
curs commonly in the hairy scalp, and in chi 
dren ; but it is not infrequent in adults, and in 
the beard. In children it often assumes an ir- 
regular serpentine or winding form. J have 
seen it in them associated with various disor- 
ders of the digestive organs, and occasionally 
with those of the brain; but it has also been 
apparently independent of any internal affec- 
tion. Dr. Ettiotson has seen it in a child 
with disease of the brain (Lond. Med. Gaz., 
vol. vii., p. 639, and vol. viii., p. 80). The ca- 
ses which I have met with in adults were not 
connected with any other disorder. I agree 
with Goon, Raver, and Topp in viewing it as 
a variety of alopecia, and entirely upconnected 
with porrigo. 

25. A variety of partial alopecia has been no- 
ticed by MM. Manon, Rayer, and inyself, that 
differs from the preceding chiefly in the appear- 
ance of the affected surface, and in the pres- 
ence of a few altered and brittle hairs. In thiv: 
latter respect it nearly approaches the morbid 
state of the hair already mentioned ($10) On 
one or more circular patches, the hair seems 
broken off to within a line or two of the skin. 
The surface of the patches is dry, appears 
rough to the eye, and feels more so to the 
touch. It is slightly bluish, and a fine, white 
powder can be detached from it. The affee- 
tion begins at a point, and spreads, similar 
spots ope in the vicinity of the one which 
first appeared. These may extend until nearly 
all the scalp becomes affected. ; 
ii, Dirrusep Avopecta.—Syn. Calvities, . 

latio, Defluvivm Pilorum, Auct. var.; Tri 

sis Atheriz, Good. 

26. CHanact.— The decay or fall of the heir oc- 
curring tn a diffused or general manner; the heir 
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decoming gradually thinner, commonly, at first, on 
the crown, or on the forehead and ata 

37. Decay of the hair in a gradual and diffu- 
sed manner may take place prematurely, and 
as @ consequence of disorder of the digestive 
organs, or of the constitution, or of a local af- 
fection of the scalp extending to the pilous fol- 
licies. It is often an indication of premature 
exhaustion of organic nervous energy. Con- 
= absence, or defective development of the 

ais of a permanent kind (§ 21), has been rare- 
ly observed. Instances of it have been record- 
ed by Hetstex, Dans, Weis, and Rayer. 
Premature loss of hair is not confined to the 
ecalp, but often extends to the eyebrows, beard, 
and other parts of the body. It may be even 
J Sette Mr. Souta (Translation of Orro’s 

cope p. 120) mentions a case most prob- 
ably of this kind. A total loss of hair, howev- 
er, is more common than general defective de- 
velopment of a permanent kind, and is met 
with chiefly in mature or far advanced age. J. 
P. Feane saw it in a young man; and instan- 
ces of its sudden occurrence are recorded b 
Paoumr and Herster, and in the Journal 
Physigue (t. xiv.), and in the Berlin Medical 
Transactions (t. iii., p. 372). Most commonly, 
the hair of the head, of the axillz, and pubes 
gradually and successively fall off. In rare in- 
stances, the hair has been renewed of a finer 
quality, as in the cases recorded by Lemuery 
and Bomina (Journ. des Progrés, &c., t. xiv., p. 
244). A singular case of baldness, confined to 
one side of the body, is related by Ravaron. 

28. Cavers.—A. The remote causes of baldness 
are, whatever debilitates and exhausts the 
system, as profuse or prolonged discharges ; 
dangerous hemorrhages ; masturbation, or im- 
moderate indulgence of the venereal appetite ; 
low, typhoid, or adynamic fevers ; care and dis- 
appointments; the depressing passions and 
anxiety of mind; excessive application to 
study ; the contact of rancid, septic, or patrid 
animal matters with the scalp ; more rarely the 
syphilitic poison, and the frequent or prolonged 
use of mercury. It may also be caused by ex- 
posare to the sun’s rays; by the fumes of 
quicksilver, by the friction of a military cap or 
helmet ; by eczema or other chronic eruptions 
of the scalp, and by the use of tobacco. It has 
been said to be endemic in some places. Lo 
Arnzicamus has stated that baldness is common 
in Barbary; Tourwerorr, that it is almost 
universal in Mycone, one of the Cyclades; and 
Sir R. Sispavp, that it was frequent in Shet- 
land in his time, owing to the diet of the 
inhabitants. That living chiefly on fish, and on 
poor, unwholesume food may aid in its produc- 
tion, is not improbable. The salts of sea-wa- 
ter left in the bair will sometimes cause it in- 
directly. Extreme distress of mind has pro- 
duced a general loss of hair within twenty-four 
hours ; but such instances are extremely rare. 
Since Hirrocrartes, it has been said that eu- 
pachs do not become bald; and Scuenox re- 
marks that baldness does not commence until 
after the generative functions are exercised. 
It is certainly much less frequent in females 
than in males. 

29. History snp Paruotooy.—A. The fall 
of the hair may take place in a few days, or 
even in a shorter period; or 80 slowly as to 
escape observation. The skin of the dcnuded 


part usually presents the ordinary appearance, 
especially in senile alopecia. In some cases it 
is pale, or of a dead, whitish colour, and furfura- 
ceous ; and occasionally it is covered by scorf, 
or scales, and is distinctly inflamed. In the 
former case, its sensibility is not materially al- 
tered ; in the latter, there is heat, itching, or 
pricking. The hair is often more or less al- 
tered before it falls out, being thin, harsh, dry, 
weak, and stunted, or deprived of colour. This 
is most frequently the case when it proceeds 
from causes acting directly on the scalp, and 
from chronic eruptions of this part. 
30. B. Loes of the hair proceeds from chan- 
ges in the bulbs, 1st. From atrophy or wasting 
of the follicles, as in senile alopecia, and in that 
state of the affection which is produced by ex- 
cessive venereal indulgences; 2d. From an 
impaired or suspended vital action of the pilous 
follicles, as in the alopecia that takes place sud- 
denly or rapidly from mental! emotions, &c. ; 
in that which follows malignant adynamic or 
putrid fevers; and in that variety which has 
generally been known by the name of porrigo 
decalvans ; and, 3d. From chronic inflammation, 
extending to the bulbs. Equally important 
with a knowledge of the particular condition of 
the follicles of bulbs to which the loss of hair 
is to be imputed is the investigation of the af- 
fections with which it is related, or upon which 
it is dependant. Although alopecia is often a 
strictly local and pri affection, proceeding 
directly from local causes ; yet it as frequently 
depends upon disorder of the digestive and as- 
simiJating organs, and ore the general state 
of the system. As Dr. T. J. Tonp justly re- 
marks, it may arise not only from a change 
primarily induced in the follicles, but also from 
the extension of disease to them from the tis- 
sues in which they are situate. In this latter 
case, the alopecia may be also local, but it is 
consecuttve, the follicles being altered by becom- 
ing involved in the inflammation constituting 
an adjacent cutaneous disease. The baldness 
following eczema, porrigo, impetigo, &c., is an 
illustration of this. 
31. C. Alopecia is most frequently yn 0- 
matic of debility or cachexia, produced by the 
exhausting causes enumerated above ($ 28). Af- 
ter fevers, the hair is generally exfoliated with 
tne cuticle, and sometimes even with the nails ; 
but as the follicles have their vital actions re- 
stored, the hair is reproduced. When, howev- 
er, the hair falls out in phthisis, diabetes, and 
other cachectic maladies, no attempt at resto- 
ration takes place. Alopecia may alo be symp- 
tomatic of chronic inflammation of the digestive 
mucous surface; indeed, thie ie a frequent 
cause of it. The connexion of this state of 
the digestive organs with chronic cutaneous 
eruptions is fully established and well known ; 
and the pilous follicles are soinetimes the parts 
of the integuments affected thus sympathetical- 
ly ; the affection implicating them either prin- 
cipally or solely, or in conjunction with oth- 
er parts of the skin. This dependance upon, | 
or connexion with derangement of the digest- 
ive, and even of the biliary fanctions, should 
never be overlooked in practice ; for, although 
, I cannot agree with Brovseais and his follow- 
‘ers that the external change is produced by 

the internal inflammatory irritation, or that the 
| internal complaint is eo gencrelly inflammatory 
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in its nature as they would make it appear, yet 
I am convinced that there ia a very close con- 
nexion often existing between the internal and 
external affection, both affections generally 
proceeding from, and being associated by the 
same pre-existent disorder; which disorder 
may generally be referred to the state of or- 
ganic nervous function or power. 

$2. Treatment. —A. In limited or partial 
alopecia, more particularly that variety usually 
called porrigo decalvaus, and in all those cases 
that appear independently of inflammatory ac- 
tion, that depend upon the first and second 
pathological states enumerated above (4 30), 
stimulation of the parts, by the decoction of 
walnut-tree leaves, or of the leaves of the so- 
lanum ; by the infusion of rosemary, or of the 
lesser centaury, or of mustard-seed ; by various 
spirituous and aromatic washes ; by ointments 
contaiving the tinctare of cantharides, or sume 
essential oils; or by embrocations of thyme, 
lavender, the juice of onions, of garlic, &c., has 
been very generally recommended. M. Rayer, 
however, does not consider this practice very 
successful. Dr. Wituis has seen the common 
mercurial ointment Jha! of service. An oint- 
ment, with the iodi 
to 3vj. or §j. of ointment), may be rubbed on 
the part night and morning. This ointment 
has been much empluyed by me in affections 
of the skin and scalp since 1824. The balsam 
of sulphur, applied to the scalp, is praised by 
Roxano; a solution of the sulphate of copper 
in spirits, by some recent writers ; and blisters, 
by Arnpt. I have seen a strong solution of 
the nitrate of silver, in some instances, and 
either an infusion of capsicum, or ointments 
with the tincture, in others, applied to the af- 
fected surface, and persisted in for some time, 
restore the hair. Duruytren generally pre- 
scribed an ointment with a strong tincture of 
cantharides. I have, in several cases of bald- 
ness, of the kind under consideration, employ- 
ed an ointment containing the balsam of Peru 
with complete success. It has the effect of 
rendering the hair thick and persistent, and of 

moting the growth of it in parts from which 
tt had fallen out from impaired action of the 
follicles. The following is the formula that I 
have usually employed : 

jo, 944. R Adipi ; 8A 
fos igne ead role Lg ata i Lh Recs) elt pe 
mom lentescant, Balsami Peruviani veri 3ij.; Ole} Lavan- 
dule Mixij., adjice, et assidué move donec refrixeriat. 

33. When alopecia proceeds from eczema, 
impetigo, fevers, &c., the treatment shvuald be 
entirely directed to the removal of these erup- 
tions. When this is accomplished, and the 
skin remains dry, tense, or furfuraceous, the 
part should be shaved, and the surface anointed 
with the above ointment, or with some sub- 
stance of a similar nature, as an ointment with 
the oil of mace, &c. The tincture or infusion 
of tobacco, as recommended by Zacurus Lvusi- 
Taxus, and often empirically resorted to, will 
also be of service in this and in some other 
states of the disorder. In every form of the 
affection, the digestive, assimilating, and ex- 
creting functions should be regulated or assist- 
ed; and associated internal congestions, or 
inflammatory irritations, removed by appropri- 
ate means, Alopecia, as well as premature 
-grayness of the hair, is often enitied v7 disor- 


le of sulphur (Dj. of iodide | Haller 
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der of these functions, and associated with 
these internal diseases; and neither the one 
nor the other can even be retarded in their prog- 
ress, unless the treatment be directed with a 
strict reference to these pathological connex- 
ions. 

Bisroo. anv Rerezs—Hi , Eaxrdnyner, I. vi., 
sect. vii., vili.—Galenus, De Med, Sox. Loc., |. 1. ; et Meth. 
Méd., xiv., 18,—Celsus, |. vi., 4.—Paoulus in., L. tii... 1. 
—Aétius, }. vi., s. 65.—Actuarius, Meth. Med., |. ii.. cap. 
5; 1. wi., cap. 1.—Ortbasius, rap a 1. viii., 23.—Mesue, 
L. ii., serm, i,— Avice: L. 1v., fen. 7, tr. 1., oh. 5.—Leo 
Africanus, Descriptio Afi — 1. 1, p. 85.—Fernelins, Con- 
sil., i.—Joudert, De Affect. Pilorum et Cutis presertim Ca- 

itis, 8vo. Lyon., 1577.—A ing, Hortus Affect. il- 


et Piloa . Hum. Infestantium, 4to, Rost., 1623.— 
Mercuriali, De Morb, Cutan., 1. i., cap. 3-5.—Merlet, Ergo 
a Salncitote Culvities. Paris, 1662.—Plempius, De Affect. 


Capilloram et Unguium. Lov., 1662.—J. Burlia, De Fo- 
punis ex Moosiam Supp. Barhetis, 4to. Altd., 1664.—Ze- 
cutus 7 , Prax. Hist., ). vii., obs. i. ; Prax. Admir., 
l, ii, ole. 120.—E. Tyson, Philosoph. Trans., 1678.— 
Schenck, Observ. Med. Rar., |. i., obs. 3.—Hagedorn, Hist. 
Med. Phys., cent. iii., p. 354.—Giisson, De Vent. et latest., 
tr. i., cap. 10,— Cent. vili., cur. 49, 65.—Heister, 
Misc, Nat, Car., dec. i., an. ti., obs. 193,—Pauliat, Cent. 
iii., obs. 60.—Riedlin, Lin. Med., 1695, p. $39; 1700, 
341.—Lemery, Hist. de l’Acad. des Sciences, &c., an. }7' 
p, 20.— Alberti, De Canitie pature. Hale, 172).—Me- 
thomius, De Pilis eoramque Morbis. Helmst., 1740.—Schei- 
demantel, Beytrage, n. 36.—Lorry, Tract. de Mortis Cu- 
tanews, p. 402.— ig, Prime Linew Anat. Path., p. 39.— 
» Elem. Physiol., vol. v., p. 38.—Morgagzi, E 
we a 1.— Wer! gene de ies sect. Vi., 80. — 
 G. Bose, Ue je Preternat. Pilorum entu, 
.— Browzet, Sur I'Edoucat. Médiclanle des En- 
J.P. Frank, De Cur. Hom. Morb., t. iv., 


, vol. ii., p. 964. 
eoram Incre- 


di 
? 327.— Britckmaan, in Horn’s Archiv, fur Med. Erfahreng, 
811 Pract, 


Heil, b. avi, st 3, p67 Westy 
. Pp. SI.— ‘edemeyer, Hist. 
1812.— Macartney, art. Hair, in Rees’s 
erand, Elom. of Physiology, &c., p. 72h. — Mahon, Recherch- 
es sur les Teignes, &c., p. 133.—R. Bienvenx. Essai sar le 
Systéme Pileux, 410. Paris, 1815.—Vilermé, in Dict. des 
Sciences Médicales, t. xliii., p. 505.—J. Crwveilhier, Estai 
sur J"Anat. Pathol., t. ii., p. 178.— Destrés, in Journ. Génér. 
de, Méd.t Init B 913, 1819.—Jzouard, in Journ. Com- 
oo des Scien. Méd., t. v., p. 39.— Dict. de 
od. t. ii.. p. 18.— Olivier, Dict. de. Med., t. xvii., p. 255, 

—J. F. Meckel, Archiv. £. d. Physiologie, b. i., p. 519; 

Joan. Complém. du Dict. das Sciences Médicales, t. 1v., p. 

220.—M. Good, Study of Medicine, by sen nl vol. iv., p 

$27,—. . Rév. Médicale, t. x. p. 183.— 

Die ceicaa Haut, der Haar, and Nagel. 8r0. ip, 

1824.— Benvenuti, De Natur. et Morbosa Pilorum (conc 

mia, 8vo. Pat, )825.—Vi in Hecker, Literar. Anvalea 

der Ges. Heilk., Nov., 1825.—B. Eble, Die Lehre von der 

Haaren, &c., 8va,2b. Wien., 1831.—L. Dwfour, Atchives 

Gén. de Med., ¢. xxvi., p. 274.—Cazsan, in Ibid., Jan., 1887. 

—T. J. Todd, Cyclop. of Pract. Med., vol. i, p. 49.—P. 

Rayer, Treatise on the Diseases of the Skin, &c., tranale- 

ted by R. Willis. Lund., 1838, p. 1030, ef seg. 

VII. Tricnomatoss Hair.—Syn. Tplyoue, Pk- 
ca Polonica, Plica Polonica Judaica, Auct. 
var. ; Plica Sazonia, Linnens, Vogel; Plica 
Belgarum, Schenck ; Trichoma, Manget, Sau- 
vages, Cullen; Lues Sarmatica, L. Patna: 
L. Trichomatica, Auct.; Trice, Trica Ince- 
borum, T. Scroforum; Cirragra, C. Pollomo- 
rum; Affectio ica; Helotis, Agricola ; 
E Trichoma, Young ; Trichosts Phica, 
G ; Plica, Rayer; Plica Cachetica, Au- 
thor; Weichselzopf, Indenzopf, Germ. ; Gwar 
dziec, Pol. ; is es P. Polonaise, Fr.; Pica 
Polonica, Stal. ; Plicose Hair, Felted Hair, Ca- 
chectic Plica. 
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Crasstr.—3. Class, 3. Order (Cullen). 6, 
Class, 3. Order (Good). IV. Crass, IV. 
Orper (Author). 

34. Derin.—The hair thickened, softened, felt- 
ed, and agglutinated by a morbid secretion Srom 
their bulbs and from the acalp. 

35. The anomalous development and agglu- 
tination of the hair, occasionally observed in 
Poland, and more rarely in some adjoining 
countries, and peculiar to them, has attracted 
Touch attention during the last two centuries. 
Tt frequently appears in the course of some 
acute or febrile disease, or of some chronic in- 
ternal complaint ; but it also occurs, although 
more rarely, as the primary or principal mala- 
dy. Hence it has been considered by some 
writers as an idiopathic disorder ; but by oth- 
ers, and very recently by Dr. Marcinxowex1 
and Batéar pe Borswont, who had frequently 
seen it in Poland, chiefly as a contingent criti- 
cal affection. 

36. i. Descriptrion.—After an attack of acute 
fever, characterized by languor, pains in the 
limbs and head, vertigo, an invincible disposi- 
tion to sleep, rushing noises in the ears, pains 
in the orbits, injection of the conjunctiva, co- 
Tyza, and sometimes clammy sweats, indica- 
tions of plica are sometimes observed. Occa- 
sionally the febrile disorder is attended by red- 
ness of, or by an eruption on the skin, and an 
offensive perspiration. M. Lesrun and the 
writers just named state that it may occur in 
the course of any acute or chronic affection of 
the brain, or of the viscera of the chest or ab- 
domen ; and that, although it often is observed 
in the young and robust, it always is preceded 
and attended Md more or less febrile or inter- 
pal disease. Hence the remarkable differences 
in the descriptions of the constitutional symp- 
toms attending it, as furnished by most au- 
thors; and hence the reason for viewing it as 
proceeding from a cachectic state of the con- 
stitution developed by these complaints, and by 
the peculiar habits and circumstances of those 
attacked by it. According to this, the opinion 
of Drs. Marcinxowsx! and Baigar ve Bors- 
mont, that it is generally critical, and should be 
treated by means directed to the primary dis- 
order, will appear perfectly rational. M.Jour- 
Dan and others contend that it is both primary 
or idiopathic and critical; and that in the first 
form it appears suddenly or in a short time, at- 
tended by severe pains, resembling those of 
rheumatism or gout; in the second, it super- 
venes slowly, in the advanced course of various 
affections different in nature and character, but 
generally accompanied with viscous perspira- 
tions of the head. The scalp is most common- 
ly or chiefly affected, but the hair in other sit- 
vations and the nails are frequently also im- 
plicated. 

37. The scalp is sore to the touch, exces- 
sively sensible and itchy ; a clammy, offensive 
sweat exudes from it, and agglutinates the hair, 
which loses its lustre, and appears thickened, 
softened, or distended by a glutinous fluid of a 
reddish or brownish colour. This fluid is pro- 
duced at the extremities of the bulbs, and is 
transmitted to the ends of the hair. A pecu- 
liar offensive smell attends this exudation from 
the hair and scalp. The hair is matted or ag- 
glutinated in different ways ; sometimes in sin- 
gle locks of various thickness and length, re- 


sembling ropes—Male Plica—Plica multiformis. 
Occasionally the hair is stuck together in one 
mass or cue—Plica caudtformis ; and in other 
instances it is felted into a mass or cake of va- 
tious sizes—Female Plica. The hair of the 
beard, pubis, and axille may also present sim- 
ilar appearances. When thus diseased, the 
hair often acquires a great length. Instances 
of its reaching the length of some yards are 
adduced by the writers referred to at the end 
of this article. Professor Kattecumipr pos- 
sesses the pubes of a female, the hair of which 
may have readily reached round the body. The 
surface of the scalp is often covered with su- 
perficial ulcerations, or with incrustations form- 
ed by the morbid exudation; and numbers of 
pediculi are frequently seen in this and in other 
parts of the body. The nails of the hands and 
feet commonly become long, hooked, yellow- 
ish, livid, or black. 

38. Mscxgt injected the scalps of two per- 
sons who died with plica, but none of the in- 
jection reached the bulbs of the hair, J. Franx 
and La Fontaine found the hair-bulbs much 
enlarged, and full of a yellowish glutinous fluid ; 
Giuiseet also observed them distended by a 
dark foetid matter. Scuizoe. states that tho 
hairs are enlarged, and filled with a yellowish- 
brown fluid; and Rouvincy and Vicat say that 
they are so frequently distended with this fluid 
as to burst, and to discharge it externally. 
Similar changes have been observed by Gaso 
and others. M. Buanoiw remarked the bulbs 
to rise above the level of the skin, within the 
infundibuliform cavity of the root of the hair, 
as the papilla or bulb of the feather elongates 
and produces the quill in the young bird (Ray- 
er). M. Sepvittor found, on examining tri- 
chomatous hair with a microscope, the inter- 
nal canals much larger than in healthy hair, 
and the cellular cavities near the canal much 
more distinct than usual. That the hair nei- 
ther bleeds when divided, nor is sensible, has 
been shown by Bover and others. The mor- 
bid sensibility attending the complaint is seat- 
ed in the scalp and hair-bulbs. 

39. ii. Cavses.—Plica is said to have first 
appeared in Poland near the end of the thir- 
teenth century. The earliest writers on the 
disease speak of it as well known. It is now 
wearing out. It has always been more fre- 
quent on the banks of the Vistula and Borys- 
thenes, and in damp and marshy places, than 
in other parts of Poland. Very rare instances 
of it have been met with in Holland, Saxony, 
and some other places in Germany. Its en- 
demic origin seems well established. J.a Fon- 
Taine states that, in the provinces of Cracow 
and Sandomir, plica affects the peasantry, beg- 
gars, and Jews in the proportion of two thirds 
in ten ; the upper classes in that of two in thir- 
ty or forty. In Warsaw and the vicinity it at- 
tacks four out of forty or forty-five of the for- 
mer class; and three out of ninety or a hun- 
dred of the latter. He assigns the same pro- 
portions to Lithuania as to Warsaw, and the 
same to Volhynia and the Ukraine as to Cra- 
cow. Scareocrr, Gasc, Hartmann, and other 
recent writers consider that the disease is not 
nearly 8o frequent as here stated. This mala- 
dy appears in the human species primarily, 
and it is said also to affect the Jower animals ; 
but there has been no proof adduced of its 
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transmission from the former to the latter. It 
has been supposed to be contagious, but this 
opinion has been shown to have been un- 
founded. 

40. a. Among the remote causes of plica, wear- 
ing the hair long and applying to it oils and 
ointments, often rancid (GitipeRrT) ; neglect of 
personal cleanliness ; keeping the head warm 
or covered with thick woollen or fur caps; 
using heating aromatic substances to the head, 
and covering it with warm applications and 
dresses with the view of procuring a critical 
discharge from it, especially in rheumatic or 
other diseases of this part, are the most influ- 
ential. Scutece. imputes plica chiefly to the 
use of semi-putrid fish and damp residences ; 
and doubtless these often concur with the 
foregoing in predisposing to or in exciting the 
affection. 

41. 6. M. Joorpan considers this complaint, 
in respect of its nature, to consist of an increase 
of the vital functions of the bulbs of the hair 
and of their secretions, with augmented sensi- 
bility. Bacpinogg imputes it to rheumatic acri- 
mony, attended by an increased secretion from 
the bulbs. Francx, Wocrrama, and Larrgy 
view it as a consequence of, or as connected 
with secondary syphilis ; and many of the wri- 
ters referred to, as a critical discharge, de- 
termined to the hairy scalp by the concurrence 
of several of the causes just enumerated. By 
most of the authors, however, who have close- 
ly watched this affection, it has been consider- 
ed as sui generis, and as seated essentially in 
the bulbs of the hair. Scatgogr, La Fontaine, 
Rosin, Cuaumeton, Mouton, and numerous 
others have shown that it is not a product of 
neglect or dirt, otherwise it would have been 
séen in other countries as well as in Poland; 
that the bulbs of the hair exude a peculiar vis- 
cid secretion, which may be seen issuing from 
them when the morbid hair is removed ; that 
they are found swollen and acutely sensible ; 
that it is often attended by a similar change in 
the nails; that it is frequently a marked crisis 
of other maladies ; and that it cannot be quick- 
ly removed without danger. Much of the dif- 
ference of opinivn as to the origin and nature 
of plica, and as to the consequence of removing 
it, has arisen from confounding the false (§ 12) 
with the true disease. 

42. iii. D1acnosis.—The precursory and char- 
acteristic symptoms are such as readily distin- 
guish true plica from the false, or the felting of 
the hair caused by neglect of cleanliness, &c., 
and from every other affection. The aggluti- 
nation of the hair by a nauseous exudation from 
its roots, the enlargement of the bulbs, the 
swelling and softening of the hair itself, and 
the attendant alteration of the nails, are pecu- 
liar to this complaint. 

43. iv. Treatuent.—The occurrence of pli- 
ca in persons affected with various serious dis- 
eases has sometimes proved beneficial. In 
such cases it should not be interfered with un- 
til the agglutinated mass is pushed at some 
distance from the skin by the growth of healthy 
hair. When plica is left to itself, the febrile 
and other symptoms very frequently disappear 
of themselves. After several months, or a 
year, or even longer, the morbid exudation de- 
creases Or entirely ceases ; and as an effect of 
the growth of the bair, the diseased portion is 
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removed to a distance from the surface. Its 
only then that the Polish physicians recom 
mend the hair to be cut. Scuigoer, La Fon- 
taint, Hartuann, Mouton, and other expe- 
rienced writers contend that the removal of the 
diseased hair before this time has been follow- 
ed by amaurosis, palsy, convulsions, epilepsy, 
apoplexy, and even by death. Warned by these 
consequences, and considering the exudation 
from the scalp and pilous bulbs as a poisona— 
“ virus trichomaticus”—the expulsion of which 
from the system is essential to recovery, the 
Polish physicians frequently carry the principle 
of non-interference to an injurious length. At 
the same time, it must be admitted that a pre- 
mature removal of the diseased hair and sup- 
pression of the morbid exudation is very likely 
to prove injurious upon the principles stated 
above, and insisted upon in various parts of 
this work ; especially if such interference be 
not attended, and its consequences not pre- 
vented by the exhibition of means which will 
eliminate effete or morbid matters from the 
circulation, by increasing the functions of oth- 
er emunctories, particularly of the intestinal 
canal, kidneys, and skin. If, therefore, the hair 
become dry and sound at its roots, the best in- 
formed observers agree in removing it, the head 
being kept moderately warm afterward; bat, 
as long as the bulbs continue infamed, mor- 
bidly sensible, and exude a viscid fiuid, other 
means of cure should be prescribed. What 
these means, however, are, is a matter that bas 
not yet been fully shown; and certainly the in- 
ternal remedies recommended by most of the 
writers on plica are but little calculated to re- 
move the morbid conditions on which it de- 
pends. 

44. The marked disorder of the digestive 
and excretory organs, acknowledged to attend 
or precede the appearance of plica, although 
never viewed in sufficiently close connexion 
with its causation, indicates the propriety of 
directing at least a part of the means of cure 
to these organs. The antecedent pica, and the 
morbid states of all the secretions and excre- 
tions, show the propriety of having recourse to 
purgatives — cholologue, deobstruent, stoma- 
ic, and others, according to circumstances—in 
the treatment. It is to the general neglect, 
in Poland especially, of these and of other 
evacuations, in the early stages of acute and - 
chronic maladies, that the occurrence of this 
affection is, in my opinion, chiefy to be attrib- 
uted. That purgatives are of service in plica, 
is shown by the admission of the good éffects 
resulting from them, by Horetanp, De La Fon- 
Taing, and Koster. From the manner in 
which the means of cure have been recom- 
mended in works on plica, it is very obvious 
that most of them are employed altogether 
empirically. The Lycopodium clavatum is much 
used, both Seeuy and internally, but some 
writers consider it inert. Various preparations 
of mercury, antimony, sulphur, zine, &c., bave 
been employed ; and emetics, diaphoretics, an- 
odynes, and narcotics have severally been in- 
sisted upon. It is obvious that these may be 
either serviceable or injurious, according to 
the circumstances of the case, and the manner 
of prescribing them. De ua Fontaine and 
Kusree prefer sulphur and antimony, and their 
combinations, especially the oxy-sulphuret of 
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antimony. J. Frane praises sulphur and co- 
niam. For the debilitated and aged, it is ob- 
vious that tonics, or a combination of tonics 
and aperients, are necessary. Personal clean- 
liness, warm baths, and suitable diet, are also 
requisite. 
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HEADAOHE.—Svw. Kegatadyca (from Kegadn, 
the head, and dAyéw, I suffer pain); Kega- 
Aale, ‘Huixpavia (from rye, half, and xpaveov, 
the scull). Cephalalgia, Cephalaa, Hemicra- 
mia, Auct. Lat. var. Dolor Capitis, Sennert, 
&e. Dolor Cephalicus, Hoffmann. Camiple- 
nium, Baglivi. Gravedo Capitis, Carebaria, 
Kapybapia (from capn, the head, and Bapur, 
heavy), P a Capitis, Clavus, Clavus Hys- 
tericus. Mal de Téte, Céphalalgie, Migraine, 
Fr. Kopfschmerz, Hauptwche,Germ. Mal di 
Capo, Cefalea, Ital. Pain in the Head, 4 ey 

sites bearer Class, 4. Order (Good). 
IV. Crass, LI. Oxvea (Author.) 

1. Derin.—Pain in the head, with intolerance 
of sound, sometimes also of light, and tncapability 
of mental exertion. 

2. Headache has too generally been referred 
to disorders of those viecera of the abdomen 
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with which the head sympathizes, even when 
manifestly proceeding from morbid states of 
parts enclosed by the cranial bones. It should, 
however, be recollected that the primary affec- 
tions, of which headache has been viewed as a 
symptom merely, much more frequently exist 
without than with this attendant; and that, 
when thus accompanied, some pre-existent or 
contemporaneous affection of the head is often 
actually present, either independently or as an 
intimately related complication of these repu- 
ted primary disorders, and is only aggravated 
or rendered more manifest by them. Besides 
—and the circumstance cannot be too strongly 
impressed upon the young practitioner—thoee 
very disorders so generally considered the 
source of headache are not infrequently pro- 
duced by an affection of the brain; for pain 
of the head, although a common symptom of 
it, is neither universally nor constantly present, 
but is very frequently altogether wanting at an 
early or an advanced period; so that disease 
of the brain itself may, in the first place, disor- 
der the digestive or other functions, this dis- 
order reacting upon the brain, or on the nerves 
more immediately related to it, and exciting 
or otherwise altering their sensibility, so as to 
give rise to headache and other symptoms ac- 
tually depending upon the brain, although de- 
veluped and rendered manifest by the sympa- 
thetic disturbance of the digestive organs. 
When this takes place, the means of cure di- 
rected to the supposed primary disorder, but 
really to the symptomatic affection, by remo- 
ving it, and by modifying the current of the cir- 
culation, frequently relieves the disease of the 
brain, a8 far as morbid sensibility is concern- 
ed; and the relief is more or less complete or 
permanent, according as the prescribed means 
affect both the symptomatic and the primary 
disorder. That secondary or sympathetic af- 
fections are often thus mistaken for the prima- 
ry, will be manifest to every experienced and 
acute practitioner upon reading Dr. Waneen's 
paper on headaches; for many of the symp- 
toms he has enumerated as indicative of pri- 
mary disorder of the stomach and intestines 
are Often either dependent upon the state of 
the circulation within the head, or associated 
with an affection of this part, and are resulting 
phenomena of previous disorder of the organic 
nervous system. ° 
8. The dependance of disorder of the di- 
gestive organs and of the altered sensibility of 
the head upon the state of organic nervous in- 
fluence has been overlooked by pathologists, 
owing to the brain having been generally, but 
erroneously viewed a8 the source of nervous” 
and vital energy, and to the dominion which 
the stomach has been supposed to exercise 
over the functions of other organs through the 
medium of the brain. But it has been shown 
in another place (see art. Desitrry, Drerasr, 
&c.), that the brain performs other offices than 
that of generating organic, nervous, or vital 
power ; that it is enabled to perform its appro- 
priate offices by the vital iofluence it derives 
fron the organic nervous system ; and that the 
stomach is dependant upon the same source as 
the brain for the discharge of its functions. 
Instead, therefore, of considering headache to 
proceed so frequently from disorder of the di- 
gestive organs, as some recent writers sup 
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pose, I view both the one affection and the 
other as often associated phenomena resulting 
from other morbid conditions; and while I 

rant that it sometimes arises from that source, 

contend that it then appears as a contingent 
phenomenon only, for when one part of the cir- 
cle of organic nervous influence is disturbed, 
other parts frequently become also disordered. 
as hereditary constitution, previous disease, 
latent vice, or habits of life may have predis- 
posed partioular organs or structures. More- 
over, it seems extremely probable that various 
morbid states of parts contained within the 
cranium are indicated by pain before they have 
proceeded so far as to induce change of struc- 
ture, or even without occasioning this result. 
The existence of altered sensibility of the 
ganglial nerves, distributed to the head, may be 
admitted without any very evident alteration 
of the parts they supply being thereby induced. 
Observation has proved that the degree of pain 
is no index to the danger or extent of disease, 
as the most severe headaches are often unat- 
tended by any other evidence of organic le- 
sion ; while the most extensive disorganization 
is pomnensy accompanied by little or no head- 
ac 


4. From this it will appear that headache 
should be viewed as a symptom of disorder 
within the cranium, although not of altered 
structure, more frequently than it usually is; 
that it should be oftener assigned to a change 
in the organic nervous energy and sensibility 
in this situation ; and, consequently, that it is 
oftener a primary disorder than it has been 
generally considered. Io treating, therefore, 
of headaches, I shall view them with strict 
reference t) pathological states. Some of 
these states are such as do not admit of the 
headaches they produce being viewed other- 
wise than as symptoms; but others allow a 
nearer approach to a primary or idiopathic 
form, especially where local or general causes 
of Sa or depressiun occasion the com- 
plaint. 

6. When called to a person suffering, or lia- 
ble to severe headache, the rational practition- 
er is led to inquire as to the causes and seat of 
pain, and as to its xature. But these are among 
the most difficult points to determine in prac- 
tical medicine. The causes are most numerous 
and diversified, and yet they have a more or 
less intimate relation to the kind or furm of 
the pain that results. The scat of pain is deter- 
mined with great difficulty even when it admits 
of recognition, and in many cases it is impos- 
sible to ascertain it with any degree of precis- 
ion. In order to arrive at a just conclusion, 
a number of circumstances—the history of the 
-case, With its causes and progress, the existing 
symptoms, and more especially those which 
More directly relate. to the functions of diges- 
tion and excretion, and to perception, sensa- 
tion, and locomotion—must be carefully ob- 
served and cautiously estimated. When the 
external or superficial parts of the head are 
chiefly affected, the exact scat and nature of 
abe disorder are sometimes manifest. But, 
-even in this case, the external affection may 


.be only the consequence of previous disease of 


internal parts, the exact nuture or seat of which 
-can be only surmised in many instances. Dis- 
-ease of the membrunes is generully attended 
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by pain; bat when it is chronic, and evea 
when acute, if pressure of the brain is caused 
by it, no headache may be felt. When the 
more internal parts, especially the fibrous or 
medullary structure, are altered, pain ts oaly 
an occasional symptom. Indeed, whenever the 
substance of the brain is chiefly affected, the 
pain should be ascribed rather to those parts 
of the membranes, or of the ganglial nerves 
supplying the brain that had become implica- 
ted in the disease, than to the brain itself. Al- 
though it is the brain that feels alteration of 
sensibility induced in morbid parts, yet its owa 
sensibility is so obscure, or so deficient, as sel- 
dom to be either excited or perverted whea 
itself is the seat of lesion. Besides this, whea 
the disease of the brain is attended by pain, 
the pain is rarely referred to the internal parts 
of the head, but either to some su; sit- 
uation, or to the head generally, in a confused 
or indistinct manner; or to some more or less 
distant part having an intimate nervous con- 
nexion with the seat of disease. 

6. The difficulty of ascertaining the nature 
of headache cannot be considered so great as 
that of determining the seat of it. Indeed, it 
is often from inferences as to the nature of 
headache that we are enabled to form any no- 
tion ofits seat. A careful inquiry into the caas- 
es of the pain in every case, and a due esti- 
mate of the constitution, habits of life, previous 
ailments, and existing state of the patient will 
generally enable the physician to determine as 
to which of the different forms of the com. 
plaint into which I have divided it individual 
cases belong. The kind of pain, especially, 
should be inquired into with the utmost precis- 
jon. Its severity, its character, the state of 
the senses and of the general sensibility, the 
temperature of the scalp, &c., ought to be as- 
certained. The pain may be either sbigbt or 
intense, or characterized as heavy, dull, indis- 
tinct, diffused, numbing, compressive, constrict- 
ive, tensive, acute, burning, rending or borst- 
ing, or splitting, darting, lancinating, plunging, 
cutting, tearing, gnawing, boring, pulsating, or 
throbbing, &c.; but whichever of these may 
exist, the mode of its accession and subsidence ; 
its duration, remissions, and exacerbations; 
the circumstances alleviating or aggravating 
it; the extent and situation of it ; and its con- 
nexion with affections of sight, with noises in 
the ears—the character of these noi 
with derangements of sensation, touch, and 
muscular action in any part of the body, ought 
to be carefully remarked. The state of the 
mental operations, of the articulation, and of 
sleep in respect both to its manner and dura- 
tion, should also receive attention. It is only 
from a cateful estimate of these circumstan- 
ces—of all the functions depending upun the 
cerebro-spinal system in connexion with the 
state of the digestive, excreting, and circula- 
ting functions—that a correct opinion as to the 
nature of headache can be formed. There is 
no disorder which tries the science, experience, 
powers of observation, and acumen of the phy- 
sician more than this does; and there is none 
that requires a more precise estimate of the 
pathological conditions on which it depends, as 
a basis for safe and successful indications of 
cure. From this it will appear that a compre- 
hensive division of the varieties of headache, 
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without being either complicated or unneceasa- 
rily minute, is requisite to the due considera- 
tion of so important a subject as this. 

_ 7. Savvaces divides headache into three spe- 
cies: Cephalalgia, or acute headache; Cephalaa, 
or chronic headache; and Hemicrania, or par- 
tial or local headache. Under the first he enu- 
merates the following varictics: the plethoric, 
catamenial, hemorrhoidal, d ic, febrile, throb- 
bing, intermittent, tr matory, catar- 
rhal, nervous, kusterseal and the metallic. Under 
the second species he adduces the syphilitic, scor- 
butic, arthritic, remitient, melanc , the Polish 
or plicose, and the serous. Under the third, pains 
of the eyes and sockets, in the frontal sinuses, 
and the catarrhal and hysterical, hemorrhoidal, 

, nephralgic. and the lunatic hemicrania. 

t is obvious that this enumeration is deserving 
of attention only in as far as it shows the symp- 
tomatic states of the disease. Saoae adopts 
the division of Savvaogs without any material 
alteration, J. Frank, also, follows it partially, 
and enumerates four species. viz., Cephalalgia, 
Cc , Hemicrania, and Clavus. e consid- 
érs that headaches, in respect of their nature, 
may be farther divided into inflammatory, ricu- 
matic, gastric, arthritic, scorbutic, periodic, scrof- 

» carcinomatous, idttic, and nervous. 

8. Dr. Goon has taken a very superficial view 
of the pathology of headache, and the surgical 
editor of his work has added nothing to the 
text. He divides headaches into the stupid, 
chronic, ing, and the sick, and megrim. 
Every practitioner of experience must have 
met with, if he have not actually experienced 
in his own person, headaches which at one and 
the same time possessed all the characters Dr. 
Goon has enumerated as marking distinct spe- 
cies. Dr. Borprer has given a more correct 
division of the complaint, but it is deficient in 
some important particulars. The varieties, ac- 
cording to him, are, muscular, periosteal, congest- 
ve, organic, dyspeptic, and periodic headache. 
Dr. Weatareugan divides headaches into dys- 
peptic, nervous, ic, rheumatic, arthritic, and 
organic. The division adopted by Sauvaags is 
complicated, and, notwithstanding its apparent 
minuteness, deficient. The ees ere of 
recent writers are even still more defective. 

9. The several varieties of headache will be 
more advantageously considered according to 
the following arrangement: Ist. The nervous, 
from dépression or exhaustion ; 2d. The con- 
gestive, from impeded circulation in the brain 
or its membranes; 3d. hon horie and He 

matory, fromm general plethora, active de- 
eae of blood to the head, or inflamma- 
tory action ; 4th. The dy. ic and bilious, from 
disorder of the stomach, liver, or bowels ; 5th. 
The cerebral, from organic change within the 
cranium ; 6th. The pericranial, from disease of 
the pericranium, or bones of the cranium ; 7th. 
The hemicranial or limited, confined to a spot, 
or neuralgic ; 8th. The rheumatic and arthritic ; 
Mh. The periodic; 10th. The hyp al ; 
and, 11th. The sympathetic, from disorder of the 
uterine and urinery organs. 

10. i. Nexvovs Heapacar.—A. Causes.—a. 
This variety is most frequent in females, in 
persons of the nervous temperament, and in 
those posseasing high susceptibility and deli- 
cate constitutions. Venereal excesses, mas- 
turbation, intestinal worme, the abuse of calo- 
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mel or other mercurials, and whatever depress- 
es or exhausts nervous or vital energy, predis- 
pose to it.—d. It is often excited hy exposure to 
cold, or to cold and humidity conjoined; by 
northerly or easterly winds; by the more ex- 
treme electrical states of the air, or by sudden 
Vicissitudes of these states; by prolonged or 
excessive lactation ; by losses of blood, men- 
orrhagia, leucorrheea, or other discharges; by 
low diet and prolonged fasting ; by the depress- 
aa lpr alarm, fear, grief, and anxiety of 
mind ; by want of sleep, or inordinate mental 
or physical exertion; by the improper use of 
mercury or other depressants, as tobacco, dig- 
italis, &e. ; by various odours or mephitic va- 
pours or gases ; and by the impure air of crowd- 
ed or insufficiently ventilated rooms. Sleeping 
in apartments containing plants in flower, the 
fumes of burning charcoal, or of turpentine, 
and recently painted rooms, not infrequently 
cause it. The irritation of adjoining parts, as 
caries of the teeth and disease of their fangs, 
sometimes also occasion it, especially on the 
same side of the head ag the seat of irritation. 
I have seen the most intenze state of this af- 
fection produced by the injudicious application 
of cold to the head, by too copious depletion, 
by floodings, and by a residence in low, cold, 
and humid localities. Nervons headache is 
common to females during the catamenia, es- 
pecially when excessive or too frequent. It is 
often, also, indirectly caused by intoxicating 
liquors. Hernimann very justly notices it as a 
not infrequent attendant upon general enemia 
resulting from disease. or improper treatment. 
I believe that some degree of cerebral anemia 
very often attends, if it does not produce this 
variety of headache. 

1l. B. Nervous headache is often sudden in 
its attack and termination; is frequently acute, 
excruciating, lancinating, or darting; sume- 
times constrictive, or attended by a sensation 
of the temples ot pressed together; occa- 
sionally accompanied with vertigo, a feeling of 
sinking and dread of falling, or with great ner- 
vous agitation or restlessness, and sometimes 
confined or limited to a narrow space. The 
patient is incapable of thought and of physical 
and mental exertion. The sight is often dim 
or impaired, dark spots or meshes moving be- 
fore the eyes. In some instances, the cyes 
become sunk, and the countenance depressed 
or collapsed. The pulse is small, occasionally 
frequent, but generally languid, and always 
compressible. The pulsation of the carotids 
is small or weak. ¢ head is cool, and the 
face more pallid than natural. The stomach 
is liable to disorder, especially to acidity and 
flatulence, and the bowels are often costive. 
This headache is frequently worse in the morn- 
ing and through the day, and abates in the even- 
ing. During severe attacks, wakefulness, diz- 
ziness, loss of memory, general susceptibility 
of the nervous system, &c., are usually cum- 
plained of. 

12. ii. Conozstive Heavacue.—The state of 
the circulation within the head, the manner in 
which the blood is returned from the brain, the 
partial protection of the parte contained in the 
cranium from the physical influences exerted 
upon the rest of the general surface, and the 
periodical changes in the position of the bead 
and in the exercise of functions of the 
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brain, would seem, on a superficial view, to fa- 
vour the occurrence of congestion in this part. 
Yet, if these circumstances be more clusely 
contemplated, there is at least equal evidence 
that they essentially tend to preserve the brain 
from passive congestion on the one hand, and 
inflammatory determination on the other, as 
well as from the more serious contingencies 
consequent upon that minute division of the 
extreme vessels required for the exercise of the 
various cerebral functions. The congestion oc- 
casioning this form of headache is seldom gen- 
eral, but commonly limited to, or seated chief- 
ly in one hemisphere or lobe of the brain, or 
one or more lobes, either in their vertical or 
basilar aspect. 

13. A. Causes.—Congestive headache is pro- 
duced by pre-existent disorder, especially by 
repeated attacks of nervous or dyspeptic heed- 
ache, and of active determination of blood to 
the brain. It often follows adynamic fevers, 
phrenitis, congestions of the lungs, and impe- 
ded circulation through the heart ; and it is 
not infrequently caused by the circumstances 
that sometimes give rise to nervous headache, 
particularly the depressing passions, cold and 
humidity, miasmata, noxious gases, mephitic 
vapours, and crowded rooms. The use of 
opium, belladonna, aconitum, and other narcot- 
ics, occasionally also produces it, especially in 
certain idiosyncracies, or in large doses. Tight 
neckcloths, stooping, and a too low position of 
the head during sleep, also occasion it. The 
headaches following the inordinate use of in- 
toxicating liquors are to be referred to this and 
the preceding variety, rather than to disorder 
of the digestive organs or any other pathologi- 
cal state, Prolonged or intense mental occu- 
pation often gives rise to congestive headache ; 
the repeated or continued determination of 
blood to the brain, thereby produced, passing 
into congestion, owing to exhaustion of ner- 
vous power; and this state, if allowed to con- 
tinue, or frequently produced, often terminates 
in apoplexy or palsy. This variety is most 
frequently observed in persons advanced in 
life, and in those who have exhausted their 
vital energies and injured thefr constitutions 
by dissipation or intemperance. 

14. B. The most characteristic ptoms of 
this variety are, the dull, gravative pain, and 
sense of weight in the head; frequently stupor, 
heaviness, or giddiness ; dimness of sight; 
buzzing, ringing, or humming noises in the 
ears; and heaviness or pallor of the counte- 
nance. The pain is often referred to one part 
of the head chiefly, probably owing to the con- 
gestion being greater in one part than in an- 
other (§ 12). The patient experiences great 
increase of vertigo when looking up, or when 
stooping or looking down from an eminence; 
he sometimes complains of a sense of coldness 
in the head, of fatigue or prostration of strength, 
coldness of the extremities, and of susceptibil- 
ity of the nervous system. Sleep is often 
sound, heavy, or snoring; occasionally it is 
distarbed or restless, and attended by dreams, 
or by convulsive movements. The spirits are 
depressed, or almost hypochondriacal. The 
pulse is languid, weak, or small, occasional!y 
accelerated. The bowels are torpid, and the 
biliary secretion deficient or morbid. The urine 
is loaded, and deposites a copious sediment. 


15. iii, Heapacam prom PLEeTuoRs AND IN- 
orgasep Vascouuak DrrerminaTion o8 AcTION. 
—A. The predisposing causes of thie variety 
are, the earlier and middle periods of life, the 
male sex, plethoric hahits of body, sanguineous 
and irritable temperaments, full living, indo- 
lence, indulgence in bed, neglect of regular ex- 
ervise in the open air, and mental exertion. — 
B. The exciting causes are, all the circamstan- 
ces which either increase the vascular plethora 
resulting from the predisposing causes, or de- 
termine an increased flow of bloéd towards 
the head, especially neglect of accustomed 
depletions; the suppression of discharges and 
eruptions, particularly of epistaxis, the cata- 
menia, and hemorrhoids ; exposure to the suo; 
intemperance in eating or drinking ; premature 
or inordinate mental culture, and exercise of 
the intellectual powers; every kind of mental 
excitement; fits of passion; the supine pos- 
ture, with the head low; wearing strait corsets ; 
too long bair, or the removal of it; overheated 
or overcrowded rooms or assemblies ; prolong- 
ed or unaccustomed continence, and the causes 
usually occasioning inflammation of the brain 
or of its membranes, or determination of blood 
to these parts. (See art. Brain, § 182.) 

16, C. The Symptoms in this variety suffi- 
ciently indicate the cause of the headache ; but 
they differ very much in different habits, tem- 
peraments, and ages.—a. In young persons the 
pulse is strong, or full, somewhat accelerated ; 
the head is hot, the countenance flushed, the 
eyes more or less suffused and heavy ; and the 
pain is rending, severe, sometimes pulsative or 
throbbing, occasionally with a beating noise in 
the ears, and felt chiefly in the forebead and 
temples. The bowels are costive; and the 
patient is depressed, heavy, and indisposed to 
exertion. —}. In delicate or young persons, 
whose mental faculties have been prematurely 
exercised, or exerted to the neglect of the phys- 
ical powers, the slightest excitement and the 
most trifling causes will produce headache, 
with coldness of the extremities, and great 
susceptibility of the nervous system, especially 
of females. The principal @ux of the circule- 
tion takes place to the head, and the fanctions 
of other parts are performed imperfectly.—e. 
In persons of the middle age, or beyond it, and 
especially in those who have lived fully or m- 
temperately, the headache is heavy, rending, 
or throbbing ; often general, or referred chiefly 
to the occiput; attended with increased heat 
of the scalp, with distention of the veins about 


the temples, with fulness or redness of the. 


eyes, and sometimes also of the whole counte- 
nance. The face is occasionally bloated, and its 
expression heavy ; the pulse is full, strong, and 
oppressed, or slower than the usual standard ; 
the bowels are torpid, the liver inactive, and 
the urine high-coloured or loaded. Sleep is 
heavy, but often disturbed. In some cases, 
however, with all, or nearly all these symp- 
toms, the patient is excited or restless, is 
watchful, or sleeps but little, or is irritable, and 
the pulse is slightly accelerated, the excre- 
tions being scanty. In the first and second 
classes of persona, this form of headache not 
infrequently precedes the inflammation of the 
brain and membranes, or effusion from the lat- 
ter: in the third class, it more frequently uah- 
ers in apoplexy or palsy. 
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17. iv. Dyspgetio ann Bittovs Heanacnss. 
—A. This variety of headache is very nearly 
allied to the nervous and congestive, and it has 
been confounded with these in the description 
of it given by Dr. Waresn. From the circum- 
stance of sickness or vomiting being a frequent 
symptom, the term sick headache has been com- 
monly applied to it. But I am convinced that 
this symptom often depends upon the brain, 
and that many cases which have been viewed 
as merely instances of sick headache have ac- 
tually been cases in which the affection of the 
brain has been attended both by sickness and 
by headache (§ 2, ef seg.). This form of disor- 
der frequently affects dyspeptic persons who 
have been longer than usual without food, or 
who have committed even slight errors of diet, 
and whose bowels are habitually sluggish. It 
may occur, as Dr. Borper remarks, without 
any obvious susceptibility of the brain; or in 
persons who can bear close application to study 
without inconvenience as respects the head, 
and yet who are liable to headache after taking 
certain articles of food, or mingling them in too 
great variety. 

18. «. Dyspeptic headache, particularly when 
attended by nausea or vomiting, is observed 
chiefly in persons subject to mental or cerebral 
excitement, and in whom the gastric disorder, 
as well as the pein of the head, are only effects 
of that excitement. In these, the stomach is 
either irritable or weak, or even both, and unfit 
to perform its functions, as well as very liable 
to become farther disordered by slight causes. 
Stomach headache generally affects the fore- 
head or one temple, particularly the left; but 
it often extends over most of the head. When 
the left temple is chiefly affected, tenderness 
of the left eye is frequently, also, felt. The pain 
is dull, heavy, or oppressive, or acute, sharp, 
or darting. The mental faculties are some- 
what weakened, and exertion of the mind is 
irksome. Tenderness of the scalp is seldom 
present, unless in a slight degree, or in con- 
nexion with rheumatism. This variety of head- 
ache usually commences when the patient first 
wakes. It is then oppressive, heavy, or dif- 
fused. Nausea often supervenes, and some- 
times vomiting. When the pain is slight, it 
generally subsides after hreakfast ; but if retch- 
ing occurs, it continues longer, or until offead- 
ing matters are thrown off, and then becomes 
more limited or concentrated. The remains 
of an undigested meal, or merely an insipid 
fluid, mixed with frothy mucus, is at first eject- 
ed. But if the vomiting continue, bile is fre- 
quently discharged. In some instances, an 
acid or acrid fiuid, or greenish bile, is vomited, 
when pain and all the symptoms disappear. If 
the attack be not arrested by suitable means, 
or by the spontaneous vomiting, the pain often 
increases as the day advances, until stimulating 
food or beverages taken into the stomach, or 
sleep, allay it; but it may return the following 
day. Dyspeptic headache, however, may take 
place much more slightly and transiently, or it 
May assume & more chronic or continued form. 
It may follow a principal meal, and cease in 
two or three hours; or it may not oocur until 
several hours after a meal. e pulse is lan- 

id or feeble, seldom accelerated. The tongue 
is white, loaded, particularly towards the root ; 
and its edges are alightly red, and often indent- 
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ed by the teeth. The bowels are usually cos- 
tive. Vision is frequently indistinct ; and cold- 
ness or slight numbness of the fingers is some- 
times complained of. 

19. 5. It has been supposed by Dr. Warren 
and Dr. Paate that, when the headache does 
hot occur until several hours afler a meal, and 
particularly when uneasiness or a sense of dis- 
tention is felt in the situation of the duodenum, 
it depends upon irritation of this viscus. The 
circumstance of an emetic often failing to afford 
relief in such cases, or to evacuate anythi 
material from the stomach, while a dose o 
rhubarb and magnesia, or of any other purgative, 
generally removes both the headache and the 
uneasiness in the course of the duodenum, has 
been considered as ee of the dependance of 
the affection of the head upon disorder of this 
bowel. Without questioning the existence of 
functional disorder of the duodenum in these 
cases, the origin of the headache in that disor- 
der does not necessarily fellow. Both affec- 
tions, most probably, depend upon the same 
pathological states; and it is, moreover, ex- 
tremely likely that the derangement of the duo- 
denum extends more or less to both the stom- 
ach and liver. The symptoms which the wri- 
ters just referred to consider characteristic of 
headache proceeding from disorder of the upper 
portion of the intestines—particularly chilliness 
of the body; coldness and dampness of the 
hands and feet ; severe pain of the bead, with 
a sense of coldness and tightness of the scalp; 
slight giddiness, with weight, distention, and 
stiffness of the eyeballs, and the appearance 
of brilliant ocular spectra; and sometimes tin- 
gling and numbness of the fingers and hands 
—arise as much from disorder of the stomach 
or liver, or both, as from derangement of the 
duodenum and upper parte of the intestines. 
More dependance may, perhaps, be placed upon 
fiatulency and the sensation of dryness and ia- 
activity of the bowels noticed by Dr. Panis, 
and upon the presence of nausea without vom- 
iting ; but it is most probable that the altered 
sensibility referred to the head, equally with 
the symptoms just mentioned, depends prima- 
rily upon the state of organic nervous influence. 

20. B. Biliary derangement is generally con- 
nected with more or less disorder of the stom- 
ach and bowels; the affection of the one may 
have extended to the other, or all may have 
been simultaneously disturbed by causes affect- 
ing the nervous or the vascular systems. In 
either case, the disturbance is not infrequently, 
also, extended to the head, and partly mani- 
feated by pain in this situation, particularly in 
the forehead, eyebrows, and orbits.—a. The 
headache may proceed from an interrupted dis- 
charge of bile into the duodenum, and a conse- 
quent accumulation of it in the gall-bladder or 
hepatic ducts ; the morbid impression thereby 
made upon the organic nervous system affect- 
ing the head, and often, also, other remote 

When the headache arises from this 
state of disorder, vascular action is generally 
weak, languid, or depressed, the tongue loaded 
or white, the skin harsh or anhealthy in its 
hue, and the functions of digestion and fecation 
impaired. In these cases, flatulence, coldness 
of the extremities, and a sense of smarting in 
the eyes and eyelids, or pain in the eyeballs, 
are often, also, complained of. 
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21. 5. In some instances, headache proceeds 
from an exuberant secretion of bile, or from 
the irruption of morbid bile into the duodenam ; 
but, in most of these, there are increased vas- 
cular action and heat of skin, with nausea and 
bilious vomitings. The face is flushed, the 
eyes suffused, and the pain is throbbing or 
rending. The evacuation of bile often gives 
relief, but the retchings sometimes keep up the 
secretion, or promote the discharge of it; and 
the digestive mucous surface, and the nerves 
supplying it, being thereby irritated, vascular 
action becomes excited, and the sensibility even 
of remote parts more or less altered: pains of 
the bead, loins, and limbs are thus induced. 

22. C. The Causes of dyspeptic and hilious 
headache have a very intimate relation to the 
predisposition or susceptibility of the nervous 
systems and digestive organs to excitation or 
irritation. —a. Such susceptibility very often 
exists in a high degree in persons of sedentary 
and studious habits. Intense application of 
the mind, the anxieties of parents, the eager 
pursuit of business or of gain, the speculations 
of merchants, the igarmling transactions of the 
stock-markets and of club-rooms, &c., keep 
the miod in an almost constant state of excite- 
ment, determine an augmented flow of blood 
to the brain, and thereby increase the irritabil- 
ity of the stomach, and predispose both organs 
to be disordered by the slighter causes to which 
the latter is so much exposed. As vital power 
becomes weakened, the susceptibility of the 
cerebro-spinal nervous system is increased, 
and the sensibility of it more readily disturbed. 
The digestive and assimilative functions are 
also weakened, and more prone to disorder, 
which not infrequently affects the brain, espe- 
cially when its circulation has been excited, or 
kept in an almost constant state of erethism, 
by the circumstances just adverted to. Dys- 
peptic headache is most common in the young 
or middie-aged. The bilious variety is most 
prevalent during summer and autumn. 

23. 6. The exciting causes are, errors in diet, 
especially too great a variety or quantity of 
food ; indigestible, acrid, cloying, rich, or heavy 
articles ; too long fasting; the excessive use 
of diluents or of stimulating or intoxicating 
beverages, particularly of spirituous liquors ; 
costiveness or constipation, and the irritation 
of morbid secretions and fecal matters retained 
in the bowels. In young persons, especially, 
headache and increased determination of blood 
to the head are went consequences of cos- 
tiveness, of collections of sordes or of faecal 
matters in the digestive canal, and of intestinal 
worms, 

24. v. Heapacne prom Onaantc Cuanors.— 
Ja the early stages, this form of headache can 
hardly be distinguished from the other varie- 
ties ; indeed, organic change not infrequently 
originates in some one of the pathological 
states of which headache is an occasional at- 
tendant. But, while in all these varieties the 
pain is only sometimes present, or is, at least, 
entirely absent for considerable periods, that 
produced by organic lesion is nearly constant 
or continued, or merely remits, without alto- 
gether disappearing. The alterations which 
are attended by headache are numerous; in- 
deed, all those enumerated in the articles 
Basin ($ 3-133) and Caamym may give rise to 
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it; bat the most common are tumours of vari- 
ous kinds, hydatids, exostosis from the inner 
surface of the cranium, ossific formations, soft- 
ening of the substance of the brain, supparation, 
adhesions of the membranes ; tubercular, can- 
cerous, fungous, and malignant productions, 
&ec. Besides these, aneurismal or ossified ar- 
teries, varicose or inflamed veins, obetructions 
in the sinuses and veins; concretions, alba- 
minous exudations, or purulent matters in these 
vessels (Lizutaup, Borsreni); enlargement of 
the pineal or pituitary glands, serous effusion, 
d&c., have been observed. 

25. The pain caused by any of these lesions 
is generally fixed, often referred to the same 
spot, continued, and deep-seated. It is inde- 
pendent of the other causes of headache, al- 
though aggravated by them, by mental applica- 
tion, by stooping, and by stimulants. Dr. Bor- 
pee justly remarks that cheerful conversation 
that would chase away, or at least suspend the 
feeling of ordinary headache, often becomes in- 
supportable in this variety. When the di 
ie farther advanced, even a slight motion of 
the head, or rotating it, often gives rise to ex- 
treme suffering, and sometimes to vomiting. 
The affection of the stomach, dependant upoa 
the cephalic lesion, frequently occurs without 
any obvious cause, or independently of appa- 
rent disorder of the stomach itself, or of any 
error in diet; and the pain of the head remains 
when the sickness ceases. Although the pain 
ig generally constant, yet remissions are some- 
times felt, or even short intermissions, espe- 
cially early in the disease. This is even the 
case when the lesion is malignant or carci- 
nomatous, or consists of fungous tumours; and 
the pain is usually then lancinating, stounding, 
or darting, and referred to a particular spot. 
In the advanced stage of organic headache, 
spasmodic contractions of the limbs, vertige, 
convulsions, lysis, or idiotism frequeutly 
sapervene. When the lesion is of a malignant 
or contaminating nature, the surface generally 
assumes a pale straw-coloured hue, or is ob- 
viously cachectic. Neuralgic pains in the 
face, or in more remote parts, darting pains in 
the limbs, are also occasionally nt in this 
variety. (See arts. Bratn—Softening of, &c., 
and Parer.) 

26. vi. Heapacne prox Distast or ree Ps- 
giostgum anp Crantat Bonss.—This va 
is not often met with. Cases of it have beea 
recorded by Mr. Crampton, Sir E. Home, Dr. 
Asrrcromais, and others; bot the best de- 
scription of it is given by Dr. Bunpsx.—a. Af- 
fection of the i es is usually caused by 
exposure to cold, to currents of air, to humid- 
ity, and vicissitudes of temperature and weath- 
er. The pain is tensive, remitting, and in- 
creased by pressare, and by the action of the 
temporal or occipito-frontalis muscles. There 
are sometimes fever, and excited action of the 
vessels of the head, with increase of the heat 
of the ecalp. A constrictive pain is caused or 
aggravated by going into a cold room, or “4 
removing the usual covering from the r 
Dr. Borper observes that this variety of head- 
ache occurs only in those who have saffered 
from continued cerebral excitement ; and that 
it is commonly dependant upon a highly sus- 
ceptible, or preternaturally vascular condition 
of the brain or its membranes, such as is often 
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induced by long-continued study, by mental ir- 
ritation, or by gastric or hepatic disorder con- 
pected with debility or exhaustion. If a per- 
son whose nervous or vital powers are thus 
impaired, and whose brain and membranes are 
rendered susceptible and vascular, is exposed 
to the exciting causes just mentioned, perios- 
teal cephalalgia of great severity or obstinacy is 
often produced, the external affection, with the 
consequent irritation and want of sleep, aggra- 
vating the morbid condition of the brain and 
membranes. The cases which I have seen have 
been chiefly in persons of the scrofulous diath- 
esis. 

27. b. Cases of fixed pain of the head, and 
tenderness of a portion of the scalp, with thick- 
ening or swelling of the integuments, have been 
observed by the writers just mentioned, and 
by Mr. Pzazson and Sir C. B. Bropie. I have 
seep instances of this affection originate in 
otins : one of these was in a medical friend, 
who consulted also Dr. J. Jounson and Sir C. 
B. Brovis. The external disorder followed the 
use of the cold douche or shower-bath, recom- 
mended for the removal of increased vascular 

eaction and heat of the scalp indicative of cere- 
bral excitement. Division of the pericranium 
in these cases has generally shown thickening 
of the periosteum, and even disease of the bone 
in a few instances. 

28. ¢. When headache is owing to a dis- 
eased state of the bones (see art. Caanium), 
there are constant pain and tenderness of a 

i repot. Some of these cases originate 
in syphilitic or mercurial cachexia. Others 
proceed from inflammation of the ear, and are 
connected with chronic discharges from this 
organ, or consist of caries of a portion of the 
petrous bone, or of the mastoid process. In 
the cases of this kind which I have seen, there 
was partial paralysis of the face, with exces- 
sive swelling aroand the ear, especially below 
it, and extending even to the eye. I attended 
one of these cases with Mr. Barnwe tt, and 
another was seen by Sir C. Bsut and myself, 
and is noticed in his work on the nervous sys- 
tem. Similar instances are recorded, also, by J. 
Faranx and others. 

29. vii. Rugzomatic ano Artaeitic Heap- 
acut.—A. Rheumatic Headache is usually caused 
by exposare to cold, or to cold and humidity, 
or to currents of air; by uncovering the head 
when perspiring; by sleeping on a damp pil- 
low ; by the passage of air through a carriage 
window ; by sudden vicissitudes of tempera- 
tare or of ee mae f by easterly or 
northerly winds. But a isposition arising 
out of the rheumatic diathesis, or of disorder 
of the digestive organs—particularly torpor of 
the liver, accumulations of bile in the bile pas- 
sages, and collections of sordes in the intesti- 
na! canal—is often necessary to the production 
of this affection of the head. 

80. Kheumatic headache is often preceded 
by a sense of coldness over the head and face, 
especially on one side. It is seated chiefly in 
the aponeurosis of the occipito-frontalis and 
temporal muscles; bat it is not always con- 
fined to this structure, it being sometimes as- 
sociated with increased vascular determination 
to the membranes of the brain. The pain is 
severe, heavy, distracting, or aching, and in its 
uncomplicated state is attended by a sense of 


coldness, by great tenderness of the scalp, by 
rheumatic pains extending down the neck, or 
in one side of the neck, or in one shoulder, or 
in the face; sometimes by copious perspira- 
tions, and more rarely by rheumatic inflamma- 
tion of one or both eyes. It is generally ag- 
gravated in the evening, and alleviated in the 
morning, and by warmth. There is no in- 
crease of the temperature of the scalp, or aug- 
mented action of the arteries of the head, un- 
less the affection be complicated with excited 
vascular action in the internal membranes. If 
it be thus complicated, these symptoms are 
also present; and, as Dr. Ex.iorson justly ob- 
serves, there are likewise giddiness, drowsi- 
ness, and internal throbbings. This associated 
disorder is seldom ameliorated by warmth, and 
the face is often flushed, the eyes injected, and 
the vessels loaded. 

831. B. Arthritic Headache is met with in per- 
sons who are subject to the irregular forms of 
gout; and, in those who have an hereditary or 
an acquired predisposition to this malady, it 
may be the first manifestation of the gouty af- 
fection. Of this I have seen more than one in- 
stance, both in males and in females about the 
change of life. It is not an unusual form of 
misplaced or of retrocedent gout, in persons 
who. have had the disease in its more regular 
forms, but who neglect the air, exercise, aod 
regimen necessary to the development of a 
regular paroxysm ; and it is often a dangerous 
affection. The pain is severe, and attended 
by a sense of fulnees and of heat or burning in 
the head; by remarkable tenderness, and by 
increased heat of the scalp; by giddiness, dim- 
ness of sight, and fear of approaching insensi- 
bility, especially upon stooping; by sounds in 
the ears, | Sin acuteness of hearing, and intol- 
erance of noises; by flushes of heat in the 
face ; by irritability of temper and restlessness ; 
and by confusion of thought and loss of mem- 
ory. There are also flatulence and disordered 
digestion ; coetiveness ; a morbid state of the 
stools, and of the biliary secretion ; and scanty, 
high-coloured urine, which deposites a copious 
reddish sediment. The tongue is generally 
loaded, and its papilla excited; and the pulse 
is either natural, as to frequency, and full, or 
accelerated and hard, or oppressed. If this 
affection is not removed, it may pass into effu- 
sion, with comatose or apopletic symptoms. 
(See Gout—Irregular Forms of, § 16.) 

$2. viii. Jnrenmitrent Heapacus.—Cephe- 
lalgia Periodica, Auctorum—Febris Intermittens 
Cephalica larvata, J. Fnanwx—usually presents 
the same characters as the functional varieties 
already described, especially the nervous and 
dyspeptic, and differs from them only in re- 
spect of periodicity. But it may be not merely 
fanctional ; for the pain caused by chronic in- 
flammation of the membranes, or even by or- 
ganic lesion within the cranium, may assume, 
at their early stages, an intermittent type. A 
strict investigation of the causes, and of the 
states of the various functions, is therefore 
requisite to a knowledge of the nature of the 
affection. When the headache proceeds from 
terrestrial exhalations, or from cold, raw, east- 
erly or northerly winds, and attacks persons 
who have been affected with agues or remit- 
tent fevers, it generally returns daily, either in 
the morning or about noon ; bat it may obeerre 
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a tertian or quartan form. It is often limited 
to a particular part of the head—frequently to 
the forehead, or to one brow, or to the brow 
and orbit—brow-ague. It is sometimes seated 
in one half of the head. The pain is occasion- 
ally so severe and go limited in extent as 
closely to resemble neuralgia. Indeed, inter- 
mittent headache and neuralgic affections al- 
most insensibly pass into each other, the parox- 
yams of the latter being, however, much more 
intense and of shorter duration than those of 
the latter; and they both frequently proceed 
from the same predisposing and exciting caus- 
es, namely, disorder of the stomach, bowels, 
and biliary organs, and exposure to malaria, or 
to cold damp winds, éc. 

83. ix. Hverexican anv Syupatartic Heav- 
acuk.—The pain in the head is one of the na- 
merous forms in which hysteria manifests it- 
self. It is generally limited to a small space, 
or to a single spot ; and is often described as 
resembling a wedge or nail driven into the cra- 
nium or pressing upon the brain—Clasus, &c. 
It is commonly sympathetic of irritation of the 
uterine organs, and associated with irregularity 
of the uterine discharge ; with painful, ecanty, 
or excessive menstruation, or with leucorrhea; 
aod with flatuleat borborygmi, or with the glo- 
bos hystericus. I have seen it also connected 
with worms in the intestines, with the irrita- 
tion of calculi in the kidneys, and with tender- 
ness and other indications of inflammatory ir- 
ritation of parts of the spinal chord and mem- 
branes. Indeed, affections of the spine seldom 
exist without pain in the head, in some one of 
its forms, being occasionally felt. 

34, x. Hypocnonpriacac Heapacus. — Pain 
of the head is often one of the most distressing 
symptoms of which hypochondriacal and mel- 
ancholic persons complain, and is exaggerated 
by them into the most intense suffering that 
can be imagined; and yet, when their atten- 
tion is directed to other objects of interest, or 
when they are otherwise excited, this part of 
their miseries seems altogether forgotten, or 
for the time removed. Their minds brood upon 
the cause and consequences of the pains re- 
ferred to this situation, until they firmly be- 
fieve the very worst results. A pa.ient, some 
time since, called upon me to know whether or 
not I considered the pain to depend upon or- 
ganic change; and although my opinion was 
that this was not the source of the affection, 
yet several visits were afterward made to me 
with the same object. Another more recently 
came under my care, with the firm belief that 
the headache would terminate in insanity or 
idiotism. Such cases are, however, not rare ; 
and although the fears, which subsequently be- 
tome the firm convictions of the patient, are 
fulfilled in some instances, or even impe! them 
to suicide in others, yet recovery is not infre- 
quently effected by judicious treatment and 
management. The source and character of 
the pain in such cases are ascertained with 
difficulty, as the patients’ accounts are often 
exaggerated, but are most frequently depend- 
ant, as far as ] have observed, upon the state 
of the nervous system, in connexion with 
chronic disorder of the digestive canal and bil- 
iary organs. The organic nervous energy is 
manifestly impaired, and all the fnoctions 
which ly depend upon it. Bat I have seen 
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cases furnishing evidence of congestion, or of 
chronic inflammatory action of the brain or of 
its membranes, and have found a treatment 
based on this view more or less beneficial. 

$5. xi. Or Hemicranta, ano Partiat and 
Nevratotc Heavacuus.—These can scarcely 
be considered as distinct varieties of bead- 
ache, inasmuch as the pains proceeding from 
the pathological states which have been passed 
in review are very frequently limited in ex- 
tent, or confined to one side of the head, or af- 
fect it chiefly. This is especially the case with 
the dyspeptic, the bilious, the organic, the ner- 
vous, the rheumatic, the intermittent, and the 
hysterical varieties ; and it is still more so in 
respect of that, upon which a few observations 
remain to be made—the neuralgic.—A. This 
variety is characterized principally by the in- 
tensity of the pain, which is confined to a sin- 
gie spot, or extends in the course of a single 
nerve. The pain comes on in violent parox- 
ysms, is of short duration, and is followed by 
distinct, and often by considerable intermis- 
sions. There is generally increased sensibil- 
ity or tenderness of the scalp around the seat 
of suffering, and the digestive organs often 
betray disorder. The nervous system is sus- 
ceptible and weakened. The pulse is seldum 
materially disturbed. This is only one of the 
numerous situations ia which Necrareic Ar- 
FECTIONs (see the article) manifest themselves. 

36. B. Partial or limited Headache is often 
excited by local causes of irritation. Very se- 
vere pain in the situation of the frontal sinuses 
has been experienced, owing to the ova of in- 
sects having passed by the nostrils to this part. 
PLoocqost gives numerous references to cases 
where the larve of insects had occasioned in- 
tense pain. A servant in my own family suf- 
fered from this cause, the larva being dischar- 
ged upon a violent fit of sneezing. Caries, or 
disease of the fangs of the teeth, is often the 
cause of partial headache, the pain being some- 
times confined to a single spot on the same 
side of the head as that in which the cause of 
irritation is seated. 

87. xii. Draonosts.—There is no class of af- 
fections which requires greater discrimination 
than this; and there is, perhaps, none which 
is esteemed more lightly by practitioners, or 
more empirically treated, the digestive organs 
being considered much too generally as the 
source of disorder. I believe that a careful 
investigation of the cases, and close observa- 
tion of the juvantia and ledentia, will show 
that a greater number of them depend upon . 
chronic inflammation of the brain, or of its 
membranes, than is commonly supposed. The 
diagnostic symptoms of each variety have been 
enumerated in the description of it, but the 
following summary may be given at this place : 
(a) Nervous headache is distinguished by absencés 
of constitutional disorder, by susceptibility of 
the nervous system, by the feeling of constric- 
tion, and the limited extent of the pain, by the 
natural temperature of the head, &c. (4 11).— 
(6) The congestive is characterized by the namb, 
dull, or heavy, oppressive, and deep-seated 
pain ; by languor of the circulation ; by pallour 
or heaviness of the countenance; by dizziness, 
drowsiness, and want of animation; by the 
coolness of the scalp, and sometimes by ful- 
ness of the eyes and a bloated state of the feos 
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(§ 14).—{c) Plethoric and inflammatory headache 
is manifested by the general, severe, rending, 
and throbbing pain; by nausea or vomiting; 
by fulness of the vessels, or flushing of the face 
and eyes ; by the full, hard, or oppressed pulse ; 
and by the increased temperature of the head 
(§ 16).—(@) The dyspeptic and bdilious is evinced 
by dull, aching, or racking, or shooting pains, 
which move from one part to another, and are 
often attended by soreness of the scalp, by dis- 
order of the digestive organs, and flatulence; 
by a loaded tongue, foul breath, and a morbid 
state of the secretions, especially the biliary 
(4 18-21).—{e) The organic is distinguished by 
internal acute pain, which becomes more and 
more constant or prolonged ; by sudden retch- 
ings; by a quick, irritable, or irregular pulse ; 
by the pain darting or shooting frum one situ- 
ation; by tenderness or soreness on pressure 
being felt, particularly when the bones are af- 
fected ; by alterations in the sensibility and 
motions of a Jimb or limbs; and by sympto- 
matic pains, spasmodic contractions, &c. (4 25). 
—(f) Rheumatic and arthritic headaches are 
readily recognised from the’ diathesis of the 
patient, and from the causes and characters of 
these affections. The rheumatic is generally 
connected with rheumatism of an adjoining 
part (§ 30). The arthritic presents symptoms 
that cannot be mistaken, especially - when 
viewed in connexion with the history of the 
case (§ 31). The description of these, and of 
the other forms of headache, has been so fully 
given, that nothing farther respecting their 
diagnosis is requisite. 

38. iii. Proowosis.—A favourable result may 
be anticipated of cases of the nervous, the dys- 
peptic, the bilious, the rheumatic, the aguish. 
and the hysterical headache. A guarded opin- 
ton should be given respecting the inflamma- 
tory, the arthritic, and the rheumatic when as- 
sociated with increased vascular action in the 
internal membranes (§ 30}. When headache 
is accompanied with vomiting, without obvious 
disorder of the stomach having preceded the 
attack, an inflammatory affection of the brain 
should be suspected, and a prognosis conform- 
able with this view ought to be given. A still 
more unfavourable opinion should be enter- 
tained if the locomotive powers, if the memory, 
if the senses, or if utterance or articulation 
become impaired. If there be sufficient evi- 
dence of disease of the brain, or of its mem- 
branes, great danger exists, although a fatal 
termination may be long delayed, or even de- 
ferred for some years, as in cases of palsy. If 
the pericranium be affected, and especially if 
the bones of the cranium be diseased, a very 
guarded, if not a very unfavourable, prognosis 
is necessary. 

89. xiv. Trearurwr.—It is evident that the 
indications for the cure of headaches should be 
inferred from the nature of each; that reme- 
dies ought to be directed to their pathological 
conditions and relations, eecertained by a close 
examination of the states of the organic and 
locomotive functions, of the senses, and of the 
mental manifestations. And, although what 
has been advanced above may aid the inexpe- 
rienced, or furnish useful suggestions to many, 
yet the successful administration of remedies 
in these affections will entirely depend upon 
accuracy of observation, and upon pathological 
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and therapeutical knowledge previously ac- 
quired.—A. Nervous Headache, proceeding from 
depression or exhaustion, obviously requires 
the nervous energies to be restored by tonics 
and stimulants. These medicines, however, 
should be administered with due caution at 
first ; as the more active of them, or too large 
doses, may excite fever, or even occasion vas- 
cular determination to the head. They ought 
not to be given, or continued long, until fecal 
accumulations have been removed by inild or 
stomachic purgatives, which should afterward 
be prescribed occasionally, in conjunction with 
deobstruents, in order to preserve the excreting 
functions in a state of healthy activity. While 
the head ought not to be kept too warm, the 
impression of cold must be prevented, at least 
until the organic functions have acquired their 
usual tone. In most instances, the milder 
tonics may be given, with the alkaline carbon- 
ates, or the aromatic spirit of ammonia, and 
with carminatives. The diet should be light 
and nourishing, the occasional causes avoided, 
and gentle exercise in the open air daily taken. 
Tn slight cases, these means, and a due regula- 
tion of the digestive functions, will remove the 
disorder; but, if they fail, those about to be 
noticed should be resorted to. 

40. Nervous headache may prove obetinate, 
or it may be unusually violent from the com- 
mencement, or gradually become so. If, in 
these cases, the symptoms, especially those 
connected with the organic functions, and with 
the senses and cerebral manifestations, evince 
neither vascular action nor organic jesion 
within the cranium tonics conjoined with ano- 
dynes, antispasmodics, or carminatives, ac- 
cording to the peculiarities of the case, should 
be resorted to. The preparations of cinchona, 
of valerian, of arnica, of asafceetida, and of am- 
monia; camphor in full doses; the ethers ; 
the carbonate of iron, the nitrate of silver, &c., 
are then severally indicated, and may be given 
with opium, or with the acetate or hydrochio- 
rate of morpbia, or with hyoscyamus, or with 
beHadonna, according to circumstances. If 
there be prolonged watchfulneas, a suitable 
narcotic should be exhibited at, or shortly bee 
fore bedtime. I have found the following 
medicines of great benefit in some very severe 
cases of this kind, the pills (No. 245) having 
been taken, in addition to the mixture (Nw. 246), 
daring the violence of the attack. An increased 
dose of the pills, or the anodyne draught, may 
also be given at night. Formule 24, 25, 36, 
269, 367, 423, 539, 6565, prescribed in the Ap 
pendiz, also, may prove useful in this variety 
of headache. 

. xij.-xviif. ; Extracti 5 
deals: Be apelin al! ata at ine Pilule aE 
quaram cajiat duas, quarié vel quoth guaique bura. : 

No, 246. R Infusi Valeriane 3x.; Sods Carbooatis 
at. 2i).; Spintus Ammoote fatid. 3j.; Tinctare Lavand. 
Comp. Mlxx.; Tinct. Asrantn Co. 33, M. Fiat Haustus, 
quartis, quintis, vel eextie hors sumendus. 

No. 247. R Quinine Sulphatis, Cemphora mse, 

, 2.5 Extr. Alots purif. gr. xij.: Extr. Nycecyaro 390. 5 

voilag. Acaciw q.s. M. Fiant Pilule rsiv., quaram ca- 
prat azam, vel duas, vel tres, bis terve jn ue. 

41. B. Congestive Headache should be treated 
according to the age, habit of body, and consti- 
tutional power of the patient, and to the local 
as well as general state of the circulation. I¢ 
should not be overlovuked that vascular action 
in the brain, owing either to impaired vital 
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power of the capillaries, and of the organ gen- 
erally, or to impeded return of blood by the 
veins and sinuses, is insufficient for the due 
performance of the several functions of this 
part of the frame.—a. In delicate or irritable 
persons, stomachic or mild purgatives ; tepid 
or cold sponging the head with fluids contain- 
ing aromatic and fragrant substances, as laven- 
der or Cologne water ; derivatives, especially 
warm or stimulating pediluvia; the internal 
exhibition of camphor, ammonia, valerian, gen- 
tle tonics, &c. ; light diet, and moderate exer- 
cise in the open air, will prove most service- 
able. Local blood-letting will seldom be re- 
quired, even in small quantity ; blisters behind 
the ears will be productive of benefit in some 
cases; and the effusion of tepid water on the 
head in others. As the patient's strength im- 

roves, cold sponging the head, or the shower 

ath, and friction of the scalp, will be useful in 
preventing a return of the’affection. Where 
there is much irritability, the combination of 
hyoscyamus, or of smal! doses of the powder 
or extract of belladonna, with the medicines 
just named, and strict attention to diet, air, 
and exercise, will generally be found of advan- 
tage. 

i. b. When this form of headache affects 
persons whose vital powers have been exhaust- 
ed by dissipation and unrestrained indulgences, 
or those of a leucophlegmatic habit of body, 
the treatment shoul be still more restorative, 
tonic, or stimulant than the foregoing (§ 41). 
Even local depletions will be injurious, and the 
cold affusion on the head will be of little ser- 
vice unless the affection has followed the use 
of narcotics, or when the head is hot. Cordial 
stomachic aperients, warm spiced wine, or cof- 
fee; the preparations of ammonia, or of cam- 

or, or of valerian, or of arnica, dc. ; stimu- 

ting pediluvia; and blisters behind the ears, 
or on the temples, or even on the head, in ex- 
treme cases, are among the most appropriate 
remedies in cases of this kind. After these 
have relieved the more distressing symptoms, 
the complete removal of the disorder, and the 
prevention of a return of it, may be attempted 

y promoting the digestive, the assimilating, 
and the excreting fuuctivns ; by the use of ton- 
ics, of the preparations of bark or of iron; and 
by mild chalybeate and aerated mineral waters. 
But, before these are prescribed, the secretions 
and excretions should be freely evacuated, and 
their morbid states corrected, by alteratives 
and mild purgatives at 206, 266, 430); and, 
during the course of restorative medicines, 
these should be frequently resorted to. The 
factitious mineral waters of Carlsbad, Marien- 
bad, or of Pyrmont or Spa, subsequently, may 
be cautiously tried ; but those of Seidschutz or 
Pullna should, in many cases, precede the use 
of these. 

43. c. When congestive headache occurs in 
the plethoric, the indolent, and well fed; in 
persons about or past middle age, or who have 
experienced obstructions of the liver, or of any 
accustomed evacuation, the treatment should 
be very different from the above. General or 
local blood-letting, the affusion of cold water 
on the head. brisk cathartics, and derivation to 
the extremities by warm and stimulating pedi- 
luvia or manuluvia, are chiefly to be depended 
upon. But these will fail of being permanent- 
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ly useful, unless the diet of the patient be re- 
stricted, and regular exercise be taken in the 
open air. The secretions and excretions ought, 
alos? to be freely and regularly promoted. A 
daily recourse to the shower bath will prove of 
great service. 

44. d. When this form of headache proceeds 
from prolonged or intense mental! application 
or exertion, not only should the above means 
be adopted, according to the age, strength, 
habit of body, and modes of living of the pa- 
tient, but entire relaxation of the mind, change 
of air, travelling, the amusements of watering 
places, sea voyaging, early hours, light reading, 
and horse exercise should be enjoyed, as cir- 
cumstances may permit. At the same time, 
the mineral waters most suited to the peculi- 
arities of the case may be taken, especially 
those that are deobstruent, aperient, and gently 
tonic; and, while the functions of digestion 
and assimilation are promoted by restoratives, 
and by breathing an open, dry air, the secre- 
ting and excreting actions of the abdominal 
viscera should receive strict attention. 

45. C. Plethoric and Inflammatory Headache 
requires the adoption of the means just enu- 
merated ($ 43), but in a much more active man- 
ner. The regimen ought to be strictly anti- 
phlogistic, and permanent derivation or coun- 
ter-irritation established by means of issues or 
setons in the nape of the neck, or of the tartar 
emetic ointment, or of croton oil, applied in 
this situation and in its vicinity. The bowels 
ought, also, to be copiously and frequently act- 
ed upon. When this form of headache follows 
the disappearance of accustomed discharges or 
eruptions, or of hemorrhages, this treatment 
should be most strictly enforced, and the use 
of external as well as internal derivatives stren- 
uously persisted in. (See Baain— 3 
of, § 139, and Inflammation of, § 191.) 

46. D. Dyspeptic and Bilious Headaches.—a. 
The former will be remedied by the means ad- 
vi in the article on Invicesrion. I may, 
however, state in this place, that when this 
headache is attended by nausea, and when it is 
clearly ascertained that the sickness does not 
proceed from inflammatory action within the 
cranium, an ipecacuanha emetic, vomiting being 
promoted by drinking chamomile tea or warm 
water, will generally give relief. After the 
stomach is evacuated, and the nausea is 
a mild purgative, as the compound rhubarb pill; 
or the sulphate of magnesia, with carbonate of 
Magnesia and a carminative spirit or tincture 
in an aromatic water; or rhubarb, with mag- 
nesia or an alkaline carbonate, and any aro- * 
matic or carminative medicine, will give far- 
ther relief by changing the state of the seore- 
tions in the stomach and upper part of the in- 
testines, and by promoting the excreting func- 
tions of the latter and of the large bow: It 
nausea be not present, these purgatives should 
be given forthwith, and repeated until the bow- 
els are freely evacuated. Suitable light diet, 
exercise in the open air, and an occasional re- 
course to these or similar aperients will pre- 
vent a return of the affection. I have found 
the following most serviceable, when given 
witb this intention, in moderate doses. In lar- 
ger doses, they will also remove the complaint. 

No. 948. R Pulveris Rhei 3es. ; Extr. Fellie Bovini, Extr. 
Alcts purificati, #8 9j.; cole Dari gr. xv.; Pulv. pe 
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recuanbe, Pulveris Capsici, A gr. xij. ; Balsam) Pereviani, 
Olei Cari, A& gutt. viij. Contunde bend simul, et massam 
divide in Pilulas xxxvj., quarum capiat uoam vel duas, cum 
prandio, vel hord somni. 

No, 249. R Infus: Gentians Comp., Infusi Senve Comp., 
QA $1). ; Sodws Carbon, 31). (vel Magnesim Sulphatis 3vj.) ; 
Tiuct. Jalap. sjss.; Tinct. Senna, et Tioct. Cardamom. 
Comp., G8 Siijs. M. Fiat Mist., cujas capiat Coch. iij, 
ample bord somni, vel Cosh. iv. primo mane. 

47. 6. When dilious hcadache seems to depend 
upon the congestion or accumulation of bile in 
the biliary passages, then chologogues, partic- 
ularly calomel! or blue pill, should be given, and 
followed, after a few hours, by a stomachic 
purgative, which should be repeated until a full 
effect is produced. Jp these cases, it will oft- 
en be necessary to repeat the mercurial, as 
well as the purgative, oftener than once; the 
infusion of senna, or equal parts of it and of a 
tonic infusion, being given with an alkaline car- 
bonate, or with a neutral salt and the extract 
of taraxacum, or the bitartrate of potash in 
large doses, with the confection of senna and 
this extract. When the headache seems to 
proceed from an exuberance of acrid bile, then 
demulcents, with cooling aperients, or with al- 
kaline carbonates, saline medicines in a state 
of effervescence, and warm mucilaginous dilu- 
ents, are generally useful. In cases of this 
kind, it is necessary to dilute the acrid secre- 
tions, to evacuate them from the bowels, and 
to protect the digestive mucous surface from 
their irritating operation. When the acridity 
of the bile is the consequence merely of its re- 
tention and accumulation in the biliary appa- 
Yatus, then these means will be sufficient to re- 
move disorder; but when it depends upon the 
exuberance ia the blood of the elements whence 
bile is formed, or upon a morbid action in the 
liver, a vegetable or farinaceous diet, bland flu- 
ids, the alkaline carbonates and refrigerants in 
camphor mixture, regular exercise, especially 
of the muscles of the upper extremities and of 
the trunk, are then required. If the action of 
the liver is not improved by these means, re- 
course should be had to mercurial alteratives 
or aperients; and if it be connected with vas- 
cular excitement of, or determination to the 
organ, local depletions, antimonial prepara- 
tions, diaphoretics and diuretics, external de- 
rivatives, and the antipblogistic regimen, should 
be prescribed. In every case, fecal accumula- 
tions and morbid secretions should be regular- 
ly evacuated by the means already advised. 

48. E. Organic or Cerebral Headache.— When 
the patient complains of increased pain in the 
head on moving it, of spasms or pains in the 
limbs, or of impaired sensibility of motion of 
them, of sickness, and of any of the character- 
istic symptoms of this variety (§ 25), deple- 
tions, general or local, according to the peculi- 
arities of the case ; deobstruent purgatives, in- 
ternal and externa! derivatives, blisters applied 
on the nape or behind the ears, and kept lon 
discharging, setons or issues, low diet, men 
and bodily repose, and local or general refriger- 
ants, or diaphoretics, as circumstances indi- 
cate, then constitute the principal means of af- 
fording relief. After these have removed vas- 
cular excitement, small doses of the bichloride 
of mercury, or of the iodide of mercury, or of 
the iodide of potassium, or of the ioduretted 
solution of the iodide of potassium, or of the 
arsenical solution, may be prescribed, and con- 
tinued until the effects are ascertained; but 
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external derivation should be also persisted 
in. (See, also, articles Brain, § 211, 222, and 
Patsy.) 

49. F. Pericranial Headache.—When the af- 
fection proceeds from disease of the pericrani- 
um or of the cranial bones (§ 26), the treatment 
is essentially the same as that just advised ($ 
48); but it may be modified to meet various 
peculiarities and changes. If the affection is 
syphilitic, the bichloride of mercury, or the io- 
dide of mercury, or the other preparations of 
iodine above mentioned, may be employed. If 
the periosteum or the bone be diseased, an in- 
cision should be made down to the affected 
part, and a free discharge afterward maintain- 
ed, as successfully practised by Mr. Pearson 
and Sir B. C. Bropre. If this affection have 
proceeded from inflammation of the ear, the 
discharge from the external meatus of the or- 
gan should be allowed a free egress. (See Ear 
—Inflammation of, 4 26-29.) 

50. G. Rheumatic and Arthritic Headaches 
should be treated with strict reference to the 
diathesis or constitutional disorder.—a. If rheu- 
matic headache is not associated with inflammea- 
tory action of the membranes, the head should 
be kept warm, and the secretions and excre- 
tions freely promoted and evacuated. After 
biliary and fecal accumulations have been car- 
ried off, camphor, ammonia, and colchicum may 
be given in conjunction; or one or more of 
these may be taken, with bark or any other 
tonic, or with magnesia, or with the subcar- 
bonate of soda or potash, especially when the 
urine deposites a copious sediment or is acid. 
I{severe symptomatic fever or signs of inflam- 
matory action in the cerebral membranes ac- 
company the rheumatic affection of the head, 
local depletions, antimonials, active cathartics, 
and derivatives should be prescribed, and col- 
chicum freely exhibited. But when these sym 
toms are absent, either of the followi mea 
cines will generally give relief, a full dose of 
calomel, or of blue pill with Jamzs’s powder, or 
some antimonial, having been taken at bed- 
time, and a stomachic purgative the following 
morning, aod repeated according to circum- 
stances : 


No, 250, R Camphors rase, Quinise 8a is, Palveris 
Radicis Colchici, 68 gr. xvnj.; Extracti cscyami Ses. ; 
Conserv. Rosar.q.s. M. Fiant Pilulw xziv., qaarum ca- 


piac duns, bis terve in die.—Vel. 

No. 25). & Sodw Carbon. Dj, ; Tinct. Colchici Comp. 
es.; Tioct. Cardamum, Co. 3).; Decocti Cinchonsw (vel 
nfusi Casceariliw) 3x.; Tinct. Lavandal. Comp. Mxj. M. 

Fiat Heustus, ter in dle samendus. 

51. b. Arthritic headache sometimes requires. 

Jocal depletions from the nape of the neck and 
from behind the ears, especially in plethoric or: 
robust persons; but a great quantity of blood 
should pot be taken away. The lower extrem- 
ities ought to be put in warm water containing 
flour of mustard and salt ; and if the headache 
is not very much relieved by these means,. 
mustard poultices saeg ee applied to the feet. 
Colchicum should also be prescribed, with aperi- 
ent or purgative medicines, and with magnesia, 
or the alkaline carbonates, as recommended in 
the article Gout (4 55, 82, ef seq.). In these 
cases, the colchicum, when given in small or 
suitable doses, and continued for some time, in 
order to ensure its action on the liver and on: 
the kidneys, seems to favour the elimination. 
of the superabuodant urea from the blood; a 
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great excees of this substance in the circula- 
tion being generally connected with the pro- 
duction of the gouty affection, in all its modes 
of manifestation. As urea is the sum or ulti- 
mate product of assimilation, or results from a 
combination of the effete elements of human 
organization, and as it is liable to accumulate 
in the blood when the functions of excretion 
are impaired, owing to weakened organic ner- 
vous power (see art. Gout, § 40-42), so it is 
not improbable that, when it is thus superabun- 
dant, it becomes an excitant not only of mor- 
bid or altered sensibility, but also of increased 
vascular action, and of local determination— 
that, in short, it is the materies morli of the an- 
cients, and one of the furms which effete and 
excrementitious elements in the blood assume ; 
and that it constitutes a part of the morbid con- 
dition of which I have shown gout to be the 
chief manifestation. This view is supported 
by the experiments of Prout, Cuetics, and oth- 
ers, showing the superabundance of urea, and 
its combinations in the urine, when the actions 
of the kidneys are freely exerted, towards the 
decline of the gouty attack. 

62. H. It is unnecessary to enter into the 
treatment of the other symptomatic varielics of 
headache, inasmuch as the means of cure for 
them are essentially the same as are fully sta- 
ted in the articles on those diseases of which 
headache is a frequent symptom.—-a. When 
the pain is intermittent, independent of organic 
lesion, and one of the forms which masked ague 
assumes, then a full dose of calomel with 
Jamee’s powder, or of any other mercurial al- 
terative, at bedtime, a brisk cathartic draught 
early the following morning, and, after the op- 
eration of these, the sulphate of quinine with 
camphor, or the preparations of bark and ser- 
pentaria, will remove the affection.—d. If the 
headache be hysterical, the means already ad- 
vised fur nervous headache (§ 40) will generally 
remedy it. If, however, the pain be sympto- 
matic of disorder of the uterine or of the urinary 
functions, the means of cure must be directed 
to the restoration of these functions to the 
healthy state, as shown in the articles on Men- 
eTeuation, Unine, and Urzacs; and to the re- 
mova! of vascular plethora by evacuations and 
derivatives, especially when the affection de- 
pends upon this state of the circulation, or ari- 
ses from suppressed or diminished secretion 
or excretion. (See Treatment of Plethoric Heav- 
acne, § 45,)—c. The headache attending hypo 
chondriacal affections is frequently relieved by 
the means advised fur dyspeptic and bilious 
headaches (§ 46); but the treatment may be 
conducted in all respects as directed in the ar- 
ticle on Hypocnonnriasis.—d. Local or neural- 
gic headaches (§ 35) require the removal of the 
cause of irritation. when it can be accomplish- 
ed, and generally the means already advised 
for the nervous and congestive varieties (4 40- 
44); sometimes a constant and energetic ac- 
tion to be exerted upon the intestinal canal ; 
frequently the exhibition of tonics, stimulants, 
and narcotics, or anodynes; occasionally ex- 
ternal irritants or vesicatories, as moxas, cro- 
ton oil applied to the surface, the tartar emetic 
ointment, issues, blisters, &c. ; in some inatan- 
ces the application of narcotics, as veratria, 
&o., to the part affected, or of the acetate of 
morphia to the skin denuded of its cuticle, and 
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the other means mentioned in the article on 
Nevpeavoic Arrections. 

63. xv. Barer Account or Rewepigs REcom- 
menpgp BY Autaors.—A. Evacuants.—a. Emet- 
ics bave been advised for headaches by Catui- 
us Aurevianua, Horstivs, Rovawp, Riepctw, 
and Feane, and are often of great benefit when 
the pain proceeds from injurious ingesta, from 
the accumulation of bile in the biliary passages, 
or from impeded circulation in the vena porta. 
—b. Purgatives are not less useful, and bave 
been very generally, but often empirically, pre- 
scribed for headaches. Savio trusted chiefly 
to them for the removal of the intermittent 
form of the affection. Considerable judgment 
is, however, requisite in the selection of medi- 
cines of thie class, and in the combination of 
them with other substances, so as to secure all 
the advantages they are calculated to afford. 
Argerevus, and many others of the ancients, 
employed hellebore. When the pain arises from 
accumulations of bile, or from obstructions to 
the excretion of this fluid, then calomel, con- 
joined with some other purgative, and occa- 
sionally, also, with antimony, or with ipecacu- 
anha, is most appropriate. In the nervous, the 
congestive, the dyspeptic, the periodic, and in 
the hypochondriacal forms of headache, the 
stomachic purgatives prescribed above (§ 48), 
or the combination of a purgative with a tonic, 
carminative, or aromatic, &c. (F. 215, 266, 379), 
will be found most serviceahle.—<c. Vascular de- 
pletions are requisite in plethoric and infamma- 
tory headaches. Bleeding from the arm, some- 
times from a vein in the foot, or cupping on the 
nape, are the most eligible modes. Agstaus, 
Cauive Avrevianus, and Vevscnivs preferred 
cupping on the head itself. I have repeatedly 
directed it to be performed on the occiput, be- 
hind the ears, or on the temples; and, when a 
smal! quantity of blood is to be taken away, 
these are often preferable situations. Leeches 
may be applied in circumstances similar to 
those requiring cupping. Arteriotomy has re- 
ceived the sanction of Aretace, Scuenck 
Werrer, Wituis, Zacutos, Lusiranos, and of 
many recent writers ; but I believe that it pos- 
sesses no advantages abuve the other modes 
of vascular depletion, even in the most inflam- 
matory form of the complaint.—a. Sudorifics are 
most beneficial in the febrile, inflammatory, 
rheumatic, and periodic states of the affection. 
In the last of these, they have been prescribed 
by Moroaont. The selection of sudorifics or 
diaphoretics should be guided by the state of 
the general circulation and of vascular action. 
in the head. When either the former or the 
latter is excited, the potassio-tartrate of antimo- 
ny, in frequent doses, or James's powder, and 
the more refrigerant diaphoretics, are most ap- 
propriate ; but when the head is cool, and the 
pain is connected with rheumatism, depression 
of vital power, and suppressed cutaneous func- 
tion, the warm or vapour bath, camphor, the mis- 
tura — or weak infusions of serpen/aria, 
or of arnica, or of brioay, will be more benefi- 
cial than antimonials, unless these latter be 
conjoined with opiates and restoratives. 

54. B. Stimulan/s and Anti ics. —These 
are serviceable chiefly in the nervous, the rheu- 
matic, the hypochondriacal, and the neuralgic 
forms of headache, and sometimes in the inter- 
mittent, the congestive, the dyspeptic, and hyw- 
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terical. The medicines of this kind most com- 
monly prescribed are, the preparations of cam- 
phor and ammonia, the compound tincture and fe- 
tid spirits of ammonia, the ethers, castor, musk, 
serpentaria, tincture of lavender, &c. Besides 
these, preparations of arntca have been recom- 
mended by Sexio, Dumanoin, and J. Faann; 
cajeput oil,* by ‘'HUNBERO; a strong infusion of 
coffee, by Baouivi and Peacivat; an infusion of 
ver betonica officinalis, and semina coriandri, 
by J. Fran; and the ledum palustre by Lin- 
wavs. Valerian bas been praised by Sreanp- 
sego and Forpyor. I have found the infusion, 
with the ammoniated tincture of valerian, or 
the fetid spirit of ammonia, of great benefit in 
the headaches just mentioned. k pepper has 
been recommended by Lanes in the dyspeptic 
variety ; and its active principle, pipering, or 
been employed in the intermittent form of the 
affection. Guaiacum has been prescribed by J. 
Franx in rheumatic and arthritic headaches. 
It is of service in combination with colchicuro 
and magnesia, or with an alkali. Green tea and 
coffee are very commonly resorted to in the 
above forms of headache as domestic rem- 
edies. 

55. C. Tonics.—a. The preparations of bark 
are generally beneficial in the periodic and non- 
inflammatory kinds of this coniplaint. The sul- 
phate of quinine is now generally preferred ; but, 
in Many cases, the decoction of cinchona, with 
the compound tincture, and an alkaline subcar- 
donate, will be more efficacious.—d. Absinthtum 
Was most frequently employed by the older 
writers. Rivegivs conjoined it, or other bit- 
ters, with purgatives ; a practice deserving of 
more general aduption.—c. The cascarilla bark 
was used for nervous and dyspeptic headaches 
by Rigpwix, and is excelled only by cinchona. 
—d, The hydrochlorate of ammonis is also of ser- 
vice in the nervous and intermittent varieties. 
—<«. The arsenical solution was praised by Dar- 
win. I have prescribed it, and taken it myself, 
for headache, with marked benefit.—/. The 
chloride of barium was recommended by Hurz- 
Lamp, for the pains proceeding from, or con- 
nected with scrofulous disease.—g. The prep- 
arations of sodine are, however, more deserving 
of adoption, when the complaint is thus asso- 
ciated, and when it depends upon organic le- 
sion. They may be given with any of the nar- 
cotics about to be mentioned. I have lately 
proved their efficacy in the rbeumatic variety 
of headache arising from the gonorrheeal infec- 
tion. The iodide of sium is preferable in 
this latter form, and, indeed, in several others. 
—A. The extract of nux vomica is mentioned by 
Horm, and may be given in small doses, as a 
tonic, in the nervous, the rheumatic, and the 
bypochondriacal varieties ; but its effects must 
be carefully watched. It is preferable to the 
active principle, strychnine, which should be 
prescribed only in very minute doses. : 

[The carbonate of iron, in large doses, will 
often cure these periodic aud non-inflammatory 
kinds of headache. The valerianate of quinine, 
a remedy lately introduced, promises more ben- 
efit in this and other intermittent forms of dis- 
ease than any other with which we have been 
hitherto acquainted. } 

* prescribed the cajepat oi) externally ; but 
I or emane to be taken loormalty, and oak great 
bemadt, 
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56. D. Narcotics and Anodynes have been em- 
loyed in several of the vaneties of headache, 
th externally and internally.—a. Opium, in 
various forms, has been directed by Wuyrt, 
Muneinna, J. Franc, W. Stones, and many 
others ; especially in the nervous, the rheu- 
matic, and intermittent kinds of the complaint. 
The acetate and hydrochlorate of morphia are now 
generally used ; but they, as well as other prep- 
arations of opium, should be conjoined with 
camphor, or with an aromatic, in order to on- 
sure their good effects.—s. Aconitum, in the 
form principally of extract, was praised by 
Stogrce and Vooxt, and was once much em- 
ployed in rheumatic and chronic headaches. 
It is certainly often beneficial in these as well 
as in the nervous varieties ; but it should be 
given in small doses, and its effects carefully 
observed. Aconitine, the active principle, is to 
be preferred as an external application, in the 
neuralgic or rheumatic states of the complaint; 
but even in these it requires the utmuet cau- 
tion. The powder of the root or of the leaves 
may sumetimes be ordered with advantage. I 
was lately consulted in a case where the incau- 
tious employment of aconitine caused an apo- 
plectic seizure and hemiplegia. —c. Belladonna 
has been used in somewhat similar cases to 
those for which the aconitum has been exhibit- 
ed. The extract, or the powder of the root or 
of the leaves, may be given, either alone or 
with camphor, or an aromatic. I prescribed it 
in a case of hypochondriacal headache with 
much benefit.—d. Hyoscyamus has likewise 
been recommended by Strorece, Renarp, and 
others. I have found it of great use when 
combined as just stated, or when conjoined 
with ipecacuanha and some stimulating anti- 
spasmodic, and given in a decided dose.—e. Co- 
nium was directed by Letrsom ; the distilled 
laurel-water, by J. Frawx; and the Aydrocyanic 
acid, by Goop. Digitalis is considered by 
Fran« as very beneficial in the headache pro- 
ceeding from scrofulous rae otoatiat & Stramoni- 
um has been prescribed by several writers. I 
have seen it given with benefit. 

57. E. Alteratives are required whenever the 
affection of the head appears to depend upon a 
morbid state of the secretions, upon impaired 
action of the chief excreting viscera, or upon 
an impure state of the circulating fluids. —a. Of 
these, mercurials are the most active, and most 

enerally used, both internally and externally, 
for this complaint. Calomel was prescribed 
largely by Werrer, Vevscuive, Bano, &o. It 
is most serviceable when the headache depends 
upon accumulations or obstructions of the bile, 
and a torpid state of the bowels, and when con- 
joined with, or followed by other purgatives. 
{n the rheumatic form it is advantageously con- 
joined with antimony and opium. The blue pill 
may be prescribed on similar occasions, and in 
the same manner. The bichloride of mercury 
was preferred by Lentin, De Moneta, Van 
Swisten, and Guxxin, especially in the head- 
aches depending upon organic lesions within 
the cranium, or upon disease of the bones. In 
these, as well as in some other cases, it may 
be prescribed in a tonic tincture or decoction. 
The iodide of mercury may be used in similar: 
circumstances. Mercurials were pushed to. 
salivation by Wiix18, Lentim, Nuce, Bana, Dar- 
win, and Buang; but this effect is rarely re- 
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quired unless when the pain resists all other 
means, or proceeds from a syphilitic taint.—2. 
Alkalies, particularly the subcarbonates of soda 
or of potash (Tartcentus), the solution of pot- 
ash, or Branoten's alkaline solution, are often 
of service, when given in tonic or aperient in- 
fusions or mixtures, and aided by the decoc- 
tion or extract of tararacum.—e. An infusion of 
two or three drachms of the clematis vitalba, ia 
a pint of boiling water, was recommended by 
Stroercx and Muuuer, to be taken in the twen- 
ty-four hours.—d. The decoctions of sarsaparil- 
la are more deserving of adoption, and may be 
made the vehicles for the exhibition of other 
medicines which produce an alterative effect, 
as the bichloride of mercury, the iodide of po- 
tassium, the alkalies, the extract of taraxacum, 
&c.—e. The alkaline chlorides may be also tried. 
a The precipitated sulphur will be found ber- 
eficial in the rheumatic form of the complaint, 
if taken daily in sufficient quantity to exert a 
gentle action on the bowels.—g. The prepara- 
tions of colchicum, when given in small doses, 
and conjoined with magnesia, or with sarsapa- 
rilla and the alkalies, also exert an alterative 
operation, as explained above (4 52), and are 
of great use in the arthritic and rheumatic 
forms of the affection. —4. Various mineral 
springs are extremely serviceable ; but they 
Tequire to be appropriately prescribed. Those 
containing iron, fixed air, line, or the alkaline 
carbonates, are most suited to the nervous, 
neuralgic, rheumatic, and dyspeptic varieties ; 
those holding sulphur, &c., in the rheumatic, 
arthritic, bilious, hypochondriacal, &c.; and 
those containing the purgative salts, in the bil- 
ious, arthritic, hypochondriacal, &c. 

58. F. Derivatives—whether those which ex- 
ert an immediate and brief effect, or those 
which act more slowly but permanently—are 
of great benefit in several forms of headache. 
—a. To the former class purgatives may be said 
to belong; as they not only increase secretion 
and excretion, but also determine the fluids to 
the digestive canal.—bd. Masticatorics wero em- 
ployed for headaches by Cexsus, Aretzve, 
Forgsrvs, Muravr, and many others ; but they 
have now fallen into disuse. Nevertheless, 
they are frequently of service.—c. The same 
yemark applies to sternutatories, which have 
been recommended by the same writers, and 
have experienced the same fate. The benefit 
derived from various cephalic snuffs is undoubt- 
ed, even in cases that have resisted other 
means, and has led to their adoption as empir- 
ical remedies, in irregular and domestic prac- 
tice. They are beneficial in exciting the olfac- 
tory nerves, and thereby the cerebral functions, 
and in procuring a defluxion from the Schnei- 
derian membrane.—d. Warm pediluvia and man- 
wluvia are often resorted to, especially when 
the extremities are cold, or when the pain do- 
pence upon determination of blood to the head. 

n these circumstances, the addition of mus- 
tard and of salt to the water will be of service. 
—. Sinapisms and stinging with nettles, or ur- 
tications, were employed by the ancients in the 
treatment of headache. Crxsvs, Arerzus, 

.and others directed sinapisms to the head, over 
‘the seat of pain; but Tuemison contended for 
their application to the lower extremities.—/,. 
Blistere on the nape, sometimes on the extrem- 
vities, are now more generally prescribed.—g, 


Setons and issues in these situations, or in the 
arm, are coinmonly recommended in the more 
obstinate cases of this complaint, and when 
the pain is suspected to arise from organic le- 
sion, They are praised by Riveaics, Zacurve, 
Lusitanvs, Houier, Fasricios Hitpanos, Here- 
ver, Purmann, and De Haen. [| have pre- 
scribed them in several cases with benefit.—A. 
The tartarized antimonial ointment has also 
been of advantage when applied on the scalp 
or nape of the neck, and its effects on the in- 
teguments fully procured. 

69. G. Topical Meane.—a. The application of 
cold to the head or temples, in various modes, 
has been advised by most writers, when the 
pain proceeds from determination of blood to, 
or inflammatory action of the brain or mem- 
branes. A recourse to the affusion of cold or 
tepid water on the head, and the repetition of 
either, according to the grade of vascular ac- 
tion in it, are often preferable to the continued 
application of great cold, which is sometimes 
productive of mischief. Cold sponging, cold 
jotions, or epithems, wetting the forehead and 
temples with ether, or with aromatic waters, 
é&c., and the shower bath, are severally of ben- 
efit, especially in the plethoric or inflammatory 
states of the affection ; but the douche, or affi- 
sion, should be preferred in the congestive 
form, especially when caused by narnotics.— 
6. Warm applications and warm coverings on the 
head have becn sanctioned by Ceisos, Lanor, 
and many others. In nervous and rheumatic 
headaches especially, they are frequently of 
great service. ALexanpeR TraLliancs pre- 
scribed them in the form of emollient foments- 
tions. Dismerseoece and Marovs directed fo- 
mentations with aromatic herbs; and J. Franx 
warm epithems, moistened with a decoction of 
verbena and betonica officinalis. Hot sinapisms 
applied over the affected part have been re- 
sorted to by some of the ancients (4 58)—<. 
Blisters on the head are occasionally of service, 
tint! ip the congestive and rheumatic va- 
rieties of headache ; but they require much dis- 
crimination. They have been applied to the 
scalp by Riverivs, Scaraper, Bano, Pourzav, 
Avsxet, Monro, and others; but, unless m 
some cases of the varieties just stated, they 
are more useful behind the ears, where they 
may be kept open for some time, or often re- 
peated.—d Stimulating liniments (F. 298, 311), 
rubbed assiduously on the scalp, are sometimes 
of service when cautiously prescribed, in ner- 
vous, rheumatic, and neuralgic headaches, or 
hemicrania. Liniments, also, containing ace- 
tate of morpkia, or the extract of belladonna, or 
of aconitum, or of hyoscyamus, or Of stramenium, 
or of opium, have been advised by several wri- 
ters to be rubbed upon the scalp, in obstinate 
cases of this kind. I have found them of eer- 
vice in severa) instances, although it was doubt- 
ful whether they or a full dose of acetate of 
morphia, given with aromatic spirits, that was 
also prescribed in some of the cases, had pro- 
duced the effect. Very recently, ointments, 
containing veratria, aconitine, or other acro-nar- 
Cotic substances, have been directed to be sim- 
ilarly applied in these affections. JI have seen 
benefit derived from them in two or three in- 
stances ; but I have known others where they 
either failed in giving relief, or seemed to be 
injurious. The propriety of having recourse 
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to them is often doubtful.—e. The tartarized 
antimonial ointment may be used in the varieties 
of headache just mentioned, or even where or- 
ganic lesion within the cranium is suspected ; 
but the effects of it, as well as of liniments, 
onght to be carefully watched.—/. Frictions of 
the scalp have been advised by Gitsrer and 
others, and have been of advantage when reg- 
ularly and assiduously practised.—g. Compres- 
sion of the carotids, although suggested by Se- 
narion and Parry, is undeserving of farther 
notice. The same remark is peter to strait 
cinctures of the head, advised by some writers. 
—r. The actual caxtery, applied to the seat of 
pain, has been recommended by Hirroceartss, 
Causes, Areravs, VeLscuivs, AULAGNIER, 
Vaventin, and by other ancient and modern 
writers. It is, however, reprobated by Caatt- 
us Acrgtianvs, and is now rarely had recourse 
to.—i. The application of mozas—a modification 
of this practice—has been long adopted in East- 
ern countries, and has been advised by Pas- 
cat, Satssy, Laerty, J. Franc, and others. 
Warr advises the moxas to be placed in the 
course of the coronal suture ; Povrsav, on the 
vertex ; and Vge.souivs, on the tem —k. In- 
cisions of the scalp, in the seat of pain, have 
been directed by Le Bruyn, Sevsrinus, Gra- 
TELoup, Tissot, and Sumerez. They are more 
serviceable in disease of the pericranium, or 
of the bones of the cranium. Issues in the 
acalp have been sanctioued by Purmann and 
many otbers. I have seen benefit accrue from 
them in two instances.—1. Electricity and gal- 
vanism have been recommended by many in 
headaches ; but they produce merely a tempo- 
rary benefit, and are not always safe.—m. Tre- 
phining the cranium has been favourably no- 
ticed by Baourvt, Morcacm, Merxesx, Mar- 
cuerti, Vouet, Sonmocner, and Goon, and ac- 
tually practised by some of them. It is only 
when the pain is very violent, confined to a 
single spot, has followed an external injury, 
and resists all other means, that the practice 
can be entertained. Mr. 8. Coorssz states that 
he has seen two cases in which the patients 
lost their lives by this treatment.—n. The er- 
traction of carious teeth should not be 
in hemicrania, or local pain of the head from 
this cause. In a case where this object could 
not be accomplished, and in another where it 
was objected to, I directed a strong solution of 
the acetate of morphia, to which aromatic spir- 
its were largely added, to be rubbed upon the 
seat of pain, and complete relief was obtained. 
The application of creasote to the tooth, or of 
camphor, acetate of morphia, and capsicum 
conjoined, bas also been of service. 

{Guamvitie’s lotion, applied to the temples, 
or the scalp itself, is one of the best applica- 
tions we have ever employed for the relief of 
headache, especially of the nervous kind, or that 
connected with an anemic state of the system, 
as in chlorotic females. In nervous headache 
from exhaustion, as well as general anemia, 
the eztract of aconite, in doses of from a half to 
@ grain, every two or three hours, will often 
prove very useful. See Mrase On Sick Head- 
ache, and Burozss On Nervrus Headache from 
Exhaustion.) 

60. In the sketch here given, I have men- 
tioned only such means as seem deserving of 
a trial, or are calculated to be of service in 
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some one or other of the numerous forms and 
circumstances in which headache is presented 
to the practitioner. I have furnished sugges- 
tions merely, but these will be useful even te 
the most experienced. The advantage to be 
derived from them will entirely depend upos 
the pathological acumen by which their appli 
cation to particular cases may be guided. 
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t.i., p. 114; ¢. iv., p. 197.—Sterke, Klin. Inst., p. 42.—Ni- 
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Capitis Dolore, in Comment. de Morhia, c. 17, 18.—T. Per- 
cwal, Phil. Med. and Exp. re vol. in,— Durr, in Hufe- 
land’s Journ. der Pract. Heilk., b. ix., st. iv., p, 119.—Hufe- 
land, in Idid., b. xiv., st. i., p. 189.—Horn, N. Archiv., b. 
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3%,—J. Wade, in Ilnd., p, 332.—R. Carmichael, in Dub- 
Tis Journ. of Med. Science, vol iv,, p. 31.—R. Graves, in 
Jbid., vol, iii., n. 151 (On the headaches of young women).— 
G. H. Weatherhead, A Treatise on Headaches, &c., Bvo. 
Lond., 1635.—Andral, in Lancette Francaise, July, 1833. 
HEARING—Impatrep on Lost. 

Crassir.—4. Class, 1. Order (Cullen). 4. 
Class, 2. Order (Good). 1V. Crass, JIE. 
Onpge (Axthor). 

1. Those diseases of the organ of hearing 
which are not necessarily attended by impaired 
function were considered under the article Ear. 
At this place, therefore, diminution or loss of 
hearing — Deafness — will be considered with 
reference to the lesions which usually occasion 
jt, and to appropriate treatment. The disor- 
ders of hearing may be divided into, lst. Ezal- 
tation of this sense; 2d. Depravation of hearing ; 
3d. Impaired or lost hearing. The first of these 
is merely symptomatic, and is observed chiefly 
in affection of the brain, and in fevers (see art. 
Sympromatovoey); the second ia fully consid- 
ered at another place (see art. Ear, $ 2); the 
third only remains for discussion. 

2. Before entering upon the consideration 
of the various lesions causing deafness, direc- 
tions as to the best mode of inspecting the ear 
are required, as, unless the auditory passage 
be carefully examined, the diagnosis of affec- 
tions of the ear must necessarily be very defect- 
ive. In consequence of the curvature of this 
passage, the hottom of it and the membrana 
tympani cannot be distinctly seen, unless the 
patient’s head be very much inclined to the op- 
posite side, the ear directed to the sun, or a 
strong light reflected into it, and the auricle 
drawn well upward and downward, while the 
tragus is pressed outward. The rays of light 
may thus be made to fall upon the bottom of 
the meatus, provided that the external ear be 
sound. But when jt is the seat of morbid 
changes, a speculum is requisite in order to con- 
vert the curvature of the passage into a straight 
line. This instrument should be nearly round, 
and funnel-shaped, the inside of the arms being 
blackened or rendered dim. When the ear is 
examined with the aid of the speculum, the 
light of the sun, as recommended by Dr. Kra- 
mer, should be preferred ; but the light reflect- 
ed from a small mirror may be employed.* 

* Writers on the diseases of the ear, with few exceptions, 
edvise various instruments, each finding faalt with those 
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[A common triangular reflecting prism of 
flint glass will be found very useful, as the light 
can be sent to the bottom of the ear with the 
greatest facility, and without obstruction from 
the presence of the observer. (See New-York 
Journ. of Med., July, 1845.) It can be used 
with or without the speculum.) 

3. I. Dearynxes yrom ArrEcTiONs OF THE 
Extrenat Eaa.—i. Diseases of the Auricle, es- 
pecially erysipelatous inflammation extending 
to it, and boils, may impair the function of 
hearing, but never in a remarkable manner or 
permanently, unless the inflammation has ex- 
tended to more internal parts, a circumstance 
which occasionally takes place. Dr. Keames 
notices the occurrence of scirrus of the auri- 
cle as a cause of deafness, but it is very rarely 
seen. 

4. ii. Diseases of the Auditory Passage and 
Membrane of the panum.—All affections of 
these parts are either inflammatory, or the con- 
sequence of inflammation in sume one grade or 
other, affecting one or more of the tissues in’ 
this situation. The fact is ably supported by 
Dr. Kramee, who remarks that the different 
forms of disease seated in the auditory passage 
depend upon inflammation of the constituent 
structures, and they are characteristically de- 
fined, a8 one or other structure is affected. 
The effects, therefore, of these inflammations 
can hardly be considered separate states of 
disease, unless they continue after the inflam 
mation which caused them has disappeared. 

6. A. Erythematic inflammation of the auditory 
peers generally causes accumulations of 

rownish hard wax, obstructing, more or lesa, 
the function of the organ. It sometimes oc- 
cura in persons of a cachectic habit of body, or 
in conjunction with chronic affections of the 
skin, and in connexion with disorder of the 
digestive and excreting organs. It is often ex- 
cited by substances that have passed into the 
ear, or by neglect of cleanliness, which, how- 
ever, is not so frequent a cause as is generally 
supposed; the accumulation of hardened or 
morbid wax, with increased sensibility, pain, 
or soreness in the meatus, being the chief in- 
dications of the affection. In its slighter statea, 
itching or formication in the passage is only felt. 

{But in addition to this, we generally have a 
pricking or burning sensation, with tearing, 
dragging pain about the ear and in the head ; 
with confusion of the head ; with various kinds 
of noises in the ear; and various degrees of 
impaired hearing. The lining membrane be- 
comes pretervaturally red, but not sufficiently. 
swollen as to diminish the caliber of the paas- 
age. In a few days broad, dry scales of the 
cuticle are thrown off, and, as a result of the 
sympathetic irritation of the glandular struc. 
ture, a secretion of tenacious wax takes place, 
mixed with the cuticular scales, which adheres 
closely to the walls of the meatus, and blocks 
up the passage. Cold is the chief cause of this 


be ty by others; each lauding his own practice, and 
each detracting from the phen diiey as ee are) of his 
contemporaries. In this, however, the deapived aurists do 
not stand alone ; for all those why take a single orgen aa 
der their eapecial protection—and what organ has aot been 
thus distingaished ]—belong tu the same + as they 
are most anxious entirely to appropriate the object of their 
adoption, and evince the utmost rancoar tu those who al- 
tempt to encroach on their provinces, Venly, of all empir 
ica, tha regularly qualified empirin re the most dogtadiag 
t2 medical science and to the character of the profession. : 
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affection; the prognosis, under proper treat- 
ment, is always highly favourable. } 

6. The Treatment of deafness from this cause 
consists chiefly of syringing the meatus with 
tepid water, and of attending to the digestive 
and excreting functions, and to the general 
health. Mr. Bocnanan recommends a small 
syringe with a slender point to be employed, 
fearing that the membrana tympani may be rup- 
tured by the quantity of fluid injected, and 
by obstruction to the counter-current by the 

int of the instrument being too thick. Dr. 

namegr, however, considers that this pre- 
caation is unnecessary, as the membrane can- 
not be injured by the stream of water, and as 
the loosened wax will readily flow out with the 
water. He therefore uses a syringe that will 
contain an ounce and a half of water, the pipe 
being three quarters of an inch long, and the 
Opening wide enough for a strong stream. 

{We sometimes find it necessary to perse- 
vere for half an bour or more, in injecting luke- 
warm water into the ear, before the indurated 
wax will be washed out ; the patient, in the mean 
time, sitting with a wash-hand basin before 
him, holding his head over it. so that the water 
thrown into the ear may fal! into the vessel. 
The symptoms, such as tinnitus, deafness, &c., 
immediately disappear as soon as the wax is 
removed ; but it is necessary to examine the 
ear with the speculum or prism, and if we find 
the walls of the meatus much reddened, it will 
be useful to drop into the ear a solution con- 
taining one grain of acetate of lead to an ounce 
of water; and if the disease prove obstinate, 

stulation, with tartar emetic, may be practised 

hind the affected ear. Should ulceration ex- 
ist, it only requires to be smeared with tincture 
of myrrh, or tincture of opium.} 

7. B. Deafness from tnflammation of the folli- 
cles of the auditory passage seldom is considera- 
ble, until the inflammatory action has given 
rise to some lesion of structure. Mucous or 
caterrhal olorrhaa (see art. Ear, § 18) is caused 
by the affection of these glands. From this in- 
flammation, and from that of the membrana tym- 

7a, various excrescences* or morbid growths 
in the meatus ultimately proceed. On inspec- 
tion, redness and partial swelling of the walls 
of the passage are first observed ; and, if the 
affection continues long, or becomes chronic, 
excrescences, ur polypi, of a soft, spongy, or 
vesicular appearance, are gradually formed. 
These are rel, sensitive, roundish, peduocu- 
lated, and readily bleed when irritated. In 
some cases, they have a broad, hard base, are 
insensible, and not disposed tu bleed. These 
obstruct more or less the meatus, and impede 
the functions of the organ. Hardened mucus 
and wax may also accumulate in the passage, 
ae a consequence of the chronic states of this 
affection, and of the obstruction caused by 
these excrescences. 

[Keawxe is very positive that this affection, 
even in its worst form, rarely, if ever, extends 
beyond the limits of the glandular structure ; 
and never inducing ulceration, destroying the 
membrana tympani, or extending to the bone. 

e . - vegetation sre tod 
wai tes enter 
on the Structure, Economy, and Diseases of the Ear; being 
the Essay for which the Fothergulian Gold Medal wes 
warded by the Medical iety of Londen, by Groner 
Pitcugn, lot Am. Ed., Philadelpua, 1843.)) 


He admits, however, that it is possible, when 
the secretion from the glandular structure be- 
comes suppressed, the inflammatory action may 
be increased, and extend not only to the inter- 
nal ear, but to the brain, endangering the life 
of the patient. *) 

8. The Treatment of this disease should be 
directed according to the method just advised 
(4 6). The extirpation of the fungous growth 
should be performed; but, as M. Iraro has 
stated, the deafness may continue neverthe- 
less; for the membrane of the drum may be 
thickened, or ulcerated, or covered by inspis- 
sated secretions ; and otorrhcea will often lon 
remain. Jn these cases, injections of te id 
water, or of emollient and diluent fluids ; Shia: 
ters on the nape, and kept open, or setons or 
issues, and the means advised for the removal 
of mucous otorrhea (see art. Ear, $ 29), should 
be prescribed. 

{Polypi of the ear, especially if pedunculated, 
can readily be reached, either with the ligature, 
or with a pair of finely made scissors with curv 
ed blades, or with a double-edged knife, simi- 
larly curved, having a blunt and rounded ex- 
tremity, or with a pair of delicate furceps, fur- 
nished at their extremities with several sharp 
points, in order to lay bold of the polypus, and 
either twist it off, or tear it out. After it has 
been removed, it will be useful to touch the 
toot, or place of attachment, with the solid 
nitrate of silver, which should be in the form 
of a very thin stick, scarcely a quarter of a line 
in diameter, and placed in a holder bent in a 
zigzag form, and provided with a ferule of 
platina at its extremity. For this operation, a 
full, bright light will be necessary. Keamer 
recommends an injection of a solution of the 
acetate of Jead into the affected ear (gr. x. to 
§). water), where the polypus sprouts up, not- 
withstanding the use of the caustic —{ Loc. cit.) 

In the removal of these polypi, especially by 
the furceps, great care is necessary lest the 
membrana tympani be implicated, and vivlence 
be done to this part by the operation ; by which 
severe inflammation may be excited, produc- 
tive of dangerous consequences. Excision is 
to be used where the polypus projects so far 
outward as to allow the forceps or the scissors 
to be passed to its pedicle ; if not, we must re- 
sort to the careful use of escharotics. } 

9, C. Deafness caused by } ee dace inflam- 
mation of the cellular tissue of the passage rarely 
occurs ; but this affection may be mistaken for 
the preceding ; from which, however, it is read- 
ily distinguished by its rapid course, and ter- 
mination in abscess—results never observed in 
inflammation of the follicles. Owing to the 
severity of the pain, and other symptoms, it 
may be confounded with inflammation of the 
interna] ear; but in this case, the exte:nal pas- 
gage never presents any lesion on inspection, 
at jeast at the commencement. ‘This disease 
is usually caused by cold orcurrents of air. The 
treatment is altogether the same as recommend- 
ed for external acule Olulis (see Ear, § 27). 

10. D. Inflammation of the periosteum of the 


passage is most common in children of a scrof- 


vious diathesis, and generally occasions caries 
of the bony structure, which is readily detected 


Se 
* (“Nature and Treatment of Diseases of the Zar, by 

Dr. Wictiam Keamer.” Translated fr the German by 

Jamzs Rispom Bemuatt, M.D, Philodelphia, 1638.) 
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with the probe. If exfoliation of the diseased 
bone occur, and the ulcerated part begins to 
heal, narrowing or obliteration of the meatus 
may take place. In these cases, the deafness 
often depends as much upon congestion of the 
adjoining parts as upon swelling and disease 
of the passage. Dr. Kramer advises, in the 
treatment, that, when the parts show a tenden- 
cy to close, they should be opened up by art, 
and maintained open by touching them with 
lunar caustic throughout their extent. Hear- 
ing, however, usually continues very dull, ow- 
ing to the natural form of the meatus having 
been lost, and to the membrane of the drum 
having become thickened. 

11. E. Deafness from Disease of the Membrane 
of the Drum.—It has been supposed that relax- 
ation of this membrane, that too great tension 
of it, that rupture of it, and that rupture of the 
tendon of the tensor tympani, may severally 
occasion impaired hearing. Crircann, Satssy, 
Becx, and others think that these lesions may 
be produced by violent sneezing, by claps of 
thunder, by noises of artillery, &c.; but, as 
Krause contends, these suppositions are un- 
founded, rupture of these parts never occur- 
ring unless from inflammation and its conse- 
quences. He remarks that perforation of the 
membrane is in rare cases met with, little or 
Do mucous or purulent discharge having been 
observed ; but, even in these, upon examina- 
tion, in a bright sunshine, with the speculum, 
a viscid, mucous, or puriform matter is always 
found at the bottom, and the remaining portion 
of the membrane is seen reddened, thickened, 
and opaque. 

12. a. Inflammation of the membrane of the 
Ln acre most frequently occurs in connexion 
with inflammation of one or other of the struc- 
tures of the meatus, especially of the follicles. 
It may, however, take place primarily, and con- 
stitute the chief affection. Acute inflammation 
of this part is not so common as the sub-acute 
and chronic states; and either, when neglect- 
ed, gives rise to opacity, thickening, perfora- 
tion, purulent discharge, fungous or polypous 
excrescences, é&c. ; but the chronic states most 
frequently induce these lesions. In acute in- 
flammation, the membrane is seen, on careful 
examination, more or less red, rough, swollen, 
and opaque. It often seems as if covered with 
small projecting glands or follicles. Sometimes 
bundles of vessels are seen in it, and the point 
of insertion of the handle of the malleus can- 
not be distinguished. Dr. Kramer states that 
inflammations of this part are distinguished 
from internal inflammations of the ear, not only 
by the greater mildness of the former, but 
especially by the changes of the membrane 
presented by them from the commencement ; 
whereas, in the latter, such changes cannot be 
detected early in the disease, however violent 
the symptoms and attendant fever may be ; and 
occur only in the farther course of the malady, 
when the membrane is about to burst, from the 
pressure of accumulated matter, or has become 
involved in the inflammatory process. The 
‘different grades of this disease have been im- 
poted to nervous otalgia, or confounded with it. 

. Krameg, however, denies the existence of 
such an affection. In this he is evidently mis- 
taken (see Exp, § 6); although it must be ad- 
mitted that both this, and other infammatory 
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diseases of the ear, are often improperly view- 
ed as nervous merely. The hardened secretion 
in the meatus, to which the more chronic states 
of inflammation of the membrane have been 
imputed, is more commonly the result of in- 
flammatory action than its cause. The dis- 
ease, in both its primary and its consecutive 
states, generally impairs hearing more or less. 

[It is important that the practitioner should 
be fully acquainted with the symptoms of this 
affection, so often mistaken for pure nervous 
otalgia, or earache, as its succeasful treatment 
will depend on such discrimination. When 
inflammation occura in the tympanitic mem- 
brane, the patient suddenly feels an acute pain 
at the bottom of the meatus, following the ap- 
plication of some irritant, as cold wind striking 
sharply against the membrano; the introduc- 
tion of some foreign body, as insects, &c. ; or 
mechanical injury resulting from the removal 
of bard wax or a foreign substance; or too 
violent and sudden noise. The pain is accom- 
panied by buzzings, as if something were fiut- 
tering in the ear, and by a lessened capability 
of hearing ; and it is increased by loud sounds, 
by variations of temperature, and by pressure 
upon the ear. If we examine the tympanum 
by means of the speculum, or aural prism, we 
shall find it slightly reddened in mild cases, 
but intensely so in severe ones, the blood-ves- 
sels being distinctly visible.) 

13. The Treatment is the same in this as in 
the other inflammatory diseases of the meatus, 
and as directed for recess of the extcrnal 
Ear ($ 27, 29). Dr. Kramer, however, prefers 
injections containing the acetate of lead, and 
pours a solution, varying in strength, from one 
grain to ten of the salt to an ounce of water, 
into the diseased ear twice or thrice a day. 
Injections of a solution of the nitrate of silver, 
or of the sulphate of zinc, or of alum, have been 
also recommended ; but unless they be weak, 
they often occasion pain and irritation in the 
meatus. A few drops of pyroligneous acid to an 
ounce of water have likewise been used as an 
injection. Both it and the acetate of lead will 
effectually remove the offensive odour of the 
discharge. 

{Our own experience in the treatment of 
this affection leads us to the belief that stim- 
ulating applications, as advised above by Kra- 
MER, are extremely hazardous, and not to be 
compared with those of a soothing and emoll- 
ient kind. The warmth and moisture of a 
poultice, applied between two pieces of muslin 
over the affected ear, or the pulp of a roasted 
onion, bound over the same pers aided by a pur- 
gative, to be followed by a Dover’s powder in 
the evening, will generally prove successful in 
removing the malady. If the symptoms per- 
sist, and are of a severe character, general or 
local bleeding, or both, will be advisable, with 
a strict antipblogistic regimen ; and if the dis- 
ease threatcns to become chronic, a blister 
behind the ear, and kept discharging by means 
of the Savine ointment, will prove useful. Un- 
der such circumstances, Piccnzr recommends 
salivation, but if the foregoing means are faith- 
fully used, it will rarely be found necessary. ]} 

14, b. Deafness from Perforation of the Mem- 
brane of the Drum.—Knamer states “ that many 
authors, and among them even Jtarp, are of 
opinion that perforation of this membrane does 
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